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PItEFAOE TO THE FIRST EDITIOH. 


The object of this Handbook is to give readers in 
other parts of the world a bird's-eye viev7 of the foreign 
trade of British India. The undertaking was suggested 
bv Mr. Chadwick, Indian Trade Commissioner in Tondon, 
who pointed out that though Sir George Watt’s Hic- 

tionarv of the Economic Products of India and the 

%/ 

abrideiiieiit of that work entitled ‘ Ihe Commercial Pro- 

O 

duets of India’ furnish much valuable information, they 
are not compiled on lines directly helpful to business men 
and omit nianv details which foreign traders want to 
know. A handbook with many of the features suggested 
by Mr. Chadwick, but dealing with the trade of the 
Madras Presidency only, which appeared in 1916, and the 
<-onsular report compiled by Mr. Baker, American Consul 
at Bombay, and published in Washington in 1915. con- 
tain much .of the necessary material, but as the latter 
was written chiehy avitli the object of interesting Ameri- 
can exporters in India’s import trade, the information 
to be found in it regarding exports is generally not suffi- 
cieiitlv detailed. From the point of view from which the 
Tireseiit book is vwitten the import trade is of secondary 
importance, and general economic conditions and the diffi- 
culties of currency and finance which have hampered com- 
mercial derelopiiieiit in India from time to time have 
only been briefly alluded to. In the case of every article 
of present or potential importance figuring in the statis- 
tics of exports, however, an attempt has been made to 
specify the areas in v/hicli it is obtainable, the port or 
ports from which it is shipped, the method of marketing 
and the unit of sale and shipment. India is so vast and 
so remote that there is no doubt that on the Continent 
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and in America, if not in tiie United Kingdom, abundant 
ignorance prevails with regard to the conunercial geo- 
graphy of the country and her trade potentialities. The 
earlier chapters in the Handbook deal with the principal 
ports and the facilities for trade at each, while the chief 
commercial organisations are enumerated and their activi- 
ties described. Elsewhere will be found a conspectus of 
the Amrioiis weights and measures in use in the chief trade 
centres, while the appendices contain the tonnage sche- 
dules in force at the five principal ports and a glossary of 
the vernacular terms which occur in the book. It is hoped! 
that this varied material will enable all who are anxious 
to purchase India’s manufactures or raw materials to 
make larger use of the opportunities which undoubtedly 
exist for increased trade. 


I take this opj^ortunity of expressing grateful ac- 
knoAvledginents to the numerous friends, official and non- 
ofncial, who have scrutinised my draft articles and assist- 
ed me with material. Among the numerous books con- 
sulted ill addition to those referred to earlier in this pre- 
face. the '’Quinquennial Review of Mineral Production in 
India’ (1909-1913) and the ‘Munitions Board Handbook’ 
(1919) liaA'e been found particularly helpful. My clerk, 
M. A. Krishna n, who has seen the book through the press 
a.iid responsible for the statistical tables and the index, 
rieserve.s snecial mention. 


Calcutt.-\ : 

A 7 r S 'Q h -f ?* . IP 19 


C. W. E. COTTOK. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOlii-D EDITION. 

.The opportunity offered for a wider circulation of this 
Handbook by the British Empire Exhibition at Wembkiy, 
coinciding? with the practical exhaustion of the first edi- 
tion, has prompted the Government of India to ask me 
to prepare a new edition this year- No new features 
have been introduced, but the statistics have been brought 
up to date and the letter -press generally revised. My 
special thanks are due to those who have helped me to 
make Parts III A, IV, and V more complete, and to the 
Commercial Intelligence Department which recruited and 
supervised the work of the tabulating staff, who have 
worked hard and well. 

C. W. E. COTTON. 

Madras States Agency : 

Tri‘mnd?nim, April, 1924. 

PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

The book was last revised by the late Mr. Cotton in 
1024. It was felt that on account of the many changes 
which had since taken place in the course of trade and 
commerce of India the publication had lost much of its 
value as a book of reference. The Government of India, 
therefore, decided to have a new edition prepared and the 
work was entrusted to me in Mav 1935. No radical alter- 
at ions in the general structure of the book lia.ve been 
attempted. The only new features which have been intro- 
duced are the a,ddition of a bibliography, the indication 
in the map of India of the names of some of the ports 
which have lateh'^ come into prominence and a somewhat 
greater elaboration of the details in certain chapters of 
the Handbook, a.y., tea, rubber, etc. The tables have 
been abridged to show figures under each head for the pre- 
war. Dost-war and the last four years and the information 
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given in the letter-press has been brought up to date. My 
thanks are due to the Heads of Departments and the- 
Collectors of Customs who so readily responded to -my 
requests for information. The staff worked with enthu- 
siasm. 

R. E. SAKSENA. 

New Delhi : 

November 15, 1936. 

NOTE.— In this volume all the sterling figures prior to 1st April 1927 have been 
ealeulated on the basis of 1 Rupee = Is. 4d. and the later figures on thft 
basis of 1 Rupee=ls.6d. 
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PART I 

IlfTRODUCTOBY- 


is tlie largest of the rliree penir-Mi’HS mark ihe 

soiirrhei ‘11 confif'iu'ation of the eontineiir. of Asia This peninsula 
falls into four U'ell inarker! divisions. Firstly, rl^e Himalayan jTinge 
vhii-h forms a yreat natural frontier including tne valley of Ivasltmir 
and the kingdom of Hepal with Bhutan abutting on the great table- 
land of Tibet. Secondly, the Indo-G-angetic plain lying between the 
moniitain raiige to the north and a line dra''v:i fj'i'.rn Karac-hi to Hellii 
and Delhi to Calcutta. South again « '1 tliis line is the iTeninsula 
pmper with an elevated plateau in the centre buttressed towards its 
sonrthem extremities by two ranges c)! hills known respectiveh. as 
the Eastern and Western ghats, the former heme much more distinc- 
tive and considerable. The fonrtli division Burma, which properly 
belongs to the Maltuan peninsula, lies to th? east. 

The total area of the Indian Empire is 1,808,(370 sq. miles, Avith 
a population (according to the Census of of 352 837,778 people. 

It is pejliaps not generally appreciated 
what a large portion ot this is not directly 
under British administration. The area ot British India is 
1.096.171 sq. miles, with a population of 272 millions, Avhile the 
Indian States comprise 712,508 sq. miles, with a population of 81 
miilijiis. 


The teiritoxw under the control of the Govern or- General in 
.Council- is divided into ten maior inrovinces and five lesser charges, 

■ SatlBh InUia. each yth its separate Local Govemmeiit 

or Administration . The Local (Ttjveni- 
menrs are tlie three presidencies of hladras, Bombay and Beng:ib 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Burma, Bihar 
an-i (Jrissa. the Central Provinces, Assam, and North West Frontier 
Prcwinee. The minor administrations include Delhi, British 
BameJiistan. Coorg, Ajmer-Merwara. and the Andaman Islands. The 
fo'iL wmg statement shows the administratiA’e divisions of British 
Tnnia, and the present form of Governm-ent. 
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INTRO DTJCTOEY. 


In.-li.-i is tlie larc^est of the riiree penir-.su’as v'iric"’; mark the 
soiirthem configuration of the contineii: re This peninsula 

fal^s iiiio four well marked divisior.s. . rite ITunalavan ranee 

wbir-h forms a great natural frontier including tite valley of Ka'^hiir.r 
and the kingdom of Nepal with Bhutan. abr.ttinL; ou the great table- 
land of Tibet. Secondly, the Indo-G-angetic plain lying between the 
moiuitaiii range lu the north and a line dra^^m fn m Karacdii to Delhi 
and Delhi to Calcutta. South again - v thrs b’ue is the peninsula 
pin.per tvitli an elevated plateau m the centre buttressed towards its 
sourthevn extremities by two ranges uf hilT Lmown respeetivelx as 
the Eastern and Western ghats, tire former heinu much more distinc- 
tive and considerable. The fourtlr division Burma, which p)roperiy 
I tlcnrrs to the ilalayan peninsula. I'cs to ih.-' cast. 


Area. 


The total area of the Indian Emifire is 1. SOS. 679 so. miles, with 

JL ,.1 

a Illation (according to the Census of 1931; of 352 837,778 jjer'ple. 

It is perhaps not irenerall ■' appreciated 
what a large portimi o: this is not diic-etly 
under British administration. The area or British India is 
1,096.171 sq. miles, with a iiopu'atioii ol 272 miliious. while the 
Indian States comprise 712,508 sq. miles, with a popuhition of 81 
miUi ms. 


The territory under the control of the G-rveriior-Greneral in 
.Council* is divided into ten major iwovinces and five lesser charges, 

each with its separate Local Government 
or Admmistratioii. The Local (.Tovern- 
meiits are the three presidencies of IMadras. Bombay and Beiical- 
the United Provinces of Aura and Oudli, tire Pur.jao, Burma. Bih.-'r 
and Orissa, the Central Provinces, Assam, and North We-t Frontier 
Province. The minor administratioirs include Delhi. British 
.Baluchistan, Coorg. Ajmer-Merwara. and the Andaniaii Islands The 
following statement shows the administrative divisions of British 
India, and the present form of Government. 



Table No. 1. 


-The ad}}ilnistrtitive divisions of British India with 
area and population. 


I!>ivisioiis. 

P 01*111 
of 

Government . 

Head- 

quarters. 

Hill 

Station- 

Area 

(sq. miles') 

Popn 

(,H 

Ceil f= 

.Presldcficies 






Aladras . 

'^Bombay 

\ C4ovei*nor- 
in-Coancih 

3»» 

Madras . 

Bombay 

O ot ac amun d 

rMahablesh- 
^ war. 

L Poona- 

142,277 

123,679 

46,74 

21,93 

Bengal - 


Calcutta 

Darjeeling . 

77,521 

50A1^ 

p^rorinces j 

Pnited. Pro- 

vinces. 

y » 

f Allaha- 
^ bad. 
t LfUchnow 

jSTaini Tal . 

106,248 

4S,40J 

Punjab . 

9 •> 1 

Lahore . 

Simla 

90,200 

23.5S( 

Burma . 

s y 

Bangooii . 

May my o . 

233,492 

14,067 

Bihar &: Orissa 

9 y 

Patna 

B-anchi 

83,054 

37,677 

T Ce ntral Pro > 

yy 

Xagpur 

Paehmarhi 

! 99,920 

15,507 

vinces. 





LAssam 


Shillong. 

Shillong 

55,014 

S,622 

]Sr o r t h-West 


Peshawar 

Xatbiagali 

3 3,518 

2,425 

Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

hi ' st rat ions — 





Baluchistan 

A gent to 
tae Gov- 
ernor Gen- 
eral and 

Chief Oom- 
1111 SSI oner. 

Quetta . 1 
1 

Quetta 

o4,22S 

466 

A j m er-Mer wara 

Agent to 

the Ctov- 
ernor Gen- 
eral Baj- 
p II t a 11 a. 
and Chief 

C o ni- 
missioner. 

Ajmer 

Mount Abu 

2,711 

560, 

Coorg 

t Chief Com- 
missioner 

ZMorcara. 

Alereara 

1,593 

3t33,; 

Beliii 

yy 

Pelhi 

Delhi 

573 

036,: 

An da m a ii and 

yy 

Port Blair 

Pox't Blair 

3,143 

29,-4 

Xieilfar Is- 






iaiids. 







SiiiO. 


tIii..‘ludLr:LS: Berar. 


iHelci as a collateral appointment 
til© Beside lit in Mysore. 


Indian States. 


Tlie iiinp shell's^ that, while a coiasidei^able portion of tlie iiiteri 
is coiii prised of Indian States, the coast line is iield mainlv Hy t 

Provinces. Tlic Chief exceptions lie < 
tln^ ^’v'est f^oast from the Gliilf of CtimL. 
to Cm eh in Tiliaai iicere and Cochin. The Indian States posse 

few pcirts of bu-t developments in the port of Coeh 

(wliicli is partly situated in the IXIadras Presidency) will make th 
harbour yrowiiigli’ important, and the poid of Bhavna^ar for its si: 
<ierils wirh a considerable share of the west coast trade. The eonS' 


o. uence of lack ojf ports in Indin n 


-f-ln <"1 ■#- 






Indian States to tiie voiinxie ot exports^ riioiigli undoubtedly consldcr- 
Sible, is almost completely obscured in the statistical tables, as sliip- 
meiiu is necessarib' eltected in most iiistanees from British Indian 
ports. Tlie premier State of India is Hyderabad, though Kashmir is 
rlie largest in area. Other of the most* important States fiom a 
eoiiui^iereial aspect are Mysore and Travaneore in South India, Jdaroda 
in Western India, and Gwalior and Indore in Central India. Tliese 
States all possess considerable eeonomio resources, which are now 
being developed. Development is ^aiso expected owing to mineral 
resources in the Eastern States bordering on Bihar and Orissa. 

The following table shews the principal Indian States with their 
area and poj) illation : — 


Tauue Xo. 2. — The principal Indian States with their area and 

popi-ilation. 



Name of the State. 



1 

Area. 

Popizlation, 

Ivaslimir and dan-imii 






(Sq. miles.) 
S5,S85 

(1931 Census . ) 
3,646,243 

Hyderabad 







82,(598 

14,436,148 

Federated Shan States 






07,816 

1,506,337 

dodlipnr 







35,016 

2,125,922 

Mvsore 







29,475 

6,557,871 

Ori?5pa Ftziidatorv States 






2S,64S 

4,(552.007 

rt’^valior . 

• * 






26.307 

3,523,070 

■Bikaner . 

. • 






23,317 

936,218 

Westei'n India 

States Aiiencv 





35,442 

3,090,250 

Bliutan . 







18,000 

300,000 

, J ai piir 







15,579 

! 2,631.775 

B a lia walptir 

• 






16,434 

984,612 

Bewa 







13,000 

1.587,445 

Kdaipur 







12,694 

1,56G-91M 

Indore 







1 0,902 

1,325,089 

Manipur 







S.63S 

445,606 

Baroda . 







8,104 

2,443,007 

Travaneore 







7,625 

5.095,973 

■Ciitch 







7,61 6 

514,307 

Bhopal . 







6,924 

720,055 

Patiala . 







5,942 

1,625,520 

IvolhaxDur 







O 1 -* 

[ O , — 1 < 

957,137 

Alwar 







3, 158 

749,751 

Cochin 







1,417 

1,205,01 

Coo ell Bell a r 







1,318 

590. S66 

Pudulvlvottai 







1,179 

400,694 

Bamptir 







893 

464,919 

Hapiii'thala, 







599 

o 3 0, O' ^ 


Since 1858 the Sup>reme Authority in India is vested in the Crovui 
acting through a Secretary of State assisted by a Couiieil. In 1920 
a High Commissioner for India in London was apopointed under the 
provisions of Section 29-A of the Government of India Act, 1919, who 


disc'liarges functions in England similar to those of the High Commis- 
sioner representing the self-governing Dominions except that he exer- 
cises no diplomatic functions. The administration of the Government 


Administration . 


ox India is vested in a Governor General 
who is also Xieerov, assisted bv an Execu- 


tive Council and the Commander-in-Chief who is also a member of 


the Council. The six Members of the Executive Council hold separate 
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IV 


given in the letter-press has been brought up to date. My 
thanks are due to the Heads of Departments and the 
Collectors of Customs who so readily responded to 'my 
requests for information. The stafi worked with enthu- 
siasm. 

n. SAKSEHA. 

New Delhi : 

Nonemher 15^ 1936. 


NOTE — In this volume all the sterling figures prior to 1st April 19S7 have been 
calciilaiefi on the basis of l !Rupee = ls. 4d. and the later figures on thet 
basis of 1 Rupee=ls. 6d. 



HANDBOOK 


OF 

COMMERCIAL INFORMATION 

PART I 

INTRODUCTOEY. 


Imlin is llie lar,£;est of the ilu’ee pemnsnias whieh mark ilie 
soiii’thern configuration of the continent of A«:n. This peninsula 
falls iiito four u-ell niarkecl divisions. Firstho tl^e Himalayan ranee 
whiah forms a great natural frontier ineludii’o the valley cf Ivashmir 
and the kingdom of Nepal with Bhutan abutting on the great table- 
land of Tibet. Secondly, the Indo-Gangetii? plain lying between the 
mountain range to the north and a line drawn from Karachi to Delhi 
and Delhi to Calcutta. South again r.f this ba.ie is the peninsula 
proj^er vrith an elevated plateau in the centre buttressed toward.s its 
sourthc-ni extremities by two ranges of bills known respeetiveh as 
the Eastern and AVestern ghats, the former being much more distinc- 
tive and considerable. The fourth divi.sion Burma, which properl; 
belongs to the Malayan peninsula, lies to ilie etist. 

The total area of the Indian Empire is 1,808.679 S(p miles, with 
a population (according to the Census of 3*981) of 352.837,778 people. 

It is pei'btips not generally appreciated 
what a large portion oi tins is not directly 
under British administration. The area ot British India is 
1,096.171 sq. miles, with a population of 272 millions, while the 
Indian States comprise 712,508 sq. miles, with a population of 81 
millions. 


The territory under the control of the CTOvernor-CTeneral in 
.Council' is divided into ten major provinces and five lesser charge's, 
_ ,. each with its separate Local Government 

■ Bntoh into. Administration. Tile Local CT..vmn- 

ments are the three presidencies of Madras, Bombay and Beiigob 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudli. t^ie Punjab. Burma. Bih.m 
and Orissa, the Central Provinces, Assam, and North We=t Frontier 
Province. The minor administrations include Delhi. British 
Baluchistan. Coorg, AJmer-Merwara, and the Andaman Islands. The 
following statement shows the administrative divisions of British 
India, and the present form of Government. 



Table No. 1* — The administrative clivisioits of Britisii India with 

area and population- 


Divisions, 

Form 

of 

Government . 

Head- 

quarters. 

Hill 

Station. 

Area. 

(sep miles] 

Pr>| M dal i 
(PKU 

iPres 1 d enc ies — 






Aladras . 

"^Bomba^y 

Govern or - 
in -Council. 

99 

Madras . 

Bombay 

Ootaeamund 

r IMahablesb- 
^ war. 

[_ Poona. 

142,277 

I2:hd7*j 

•J(!.7.10, p 

Bengal . 

99 

Calcutta 

Darjeeling. 

77,51*1 

50,1 14,01 

Provinces — 

Dnitod Pro- 

vinces. 

99 

r Allah a- 
bad. 

b Lucknow 

Naini Tal . 

10t^24S 

4K,40.S,7t) 

Punjab . 

99 

Lahore . 

Simla 


2:!.5y(t,s5 

Burma , 

9 9 

Rangoon . 

Maymyo . 


I 4,(i07. ! < 

Bihar & Orissa 

99 

Patna 

Ranchi 

sa,or>4 

7,97 7. 7 2 

t Cental Pro- 

99 

Nagpur 

Paehmarhi 

2)9.920 

1.5,507,71*: 

vinces- 






Assam , 

99 

Shillong , 

Shillong 

55,014 

S,02l*,25i 

0 r t b-West 
Frontier Pro- 

99 

Peshawar 

Nathiagali 

. KbolS 

LM25,07i 

vince. 

Aclm 1 71 ist rat ions — 






Baluchistan 

A gent to 
tne Gov- 
ernor Gen- 
e*ral and 
Chief Com- 
missioner. 

Quetta . 

Quetta 

54 , 22 s 

4(i«,508 

A j m er* Mer wara 

Agent to 

the Gov- 
ernor Gen- 
eral Paj- 
p u t a n a 
and Chief 

C 0 m- 
missioner. 

Ajmer 

IVlouiit Alni 

2.7 n 

.500,1*02 

’Coorg 

f Chief Com- 
missioner 

Mercai'a. 

Mercara 

J,59:5 

li!:!,:!l'7 

Delhi , 

99 

Delhi 

Delhi 

r>7ii 


Andaman and 

99 

Port Blair 

Port Blair 

:M49 

1 * 0 , io;{ 

Nicobar Is- 




lands. 




( 



hlneliiflin.^ Hemt*, 4 a. ('olla-i-(n’n I a.ppniiO |jy 

the Rosidonf. in Myanra. 


The liiap shews that, \vliile a considerable portion of iln* infrri»‘r 
is comprised of Indian h^tates, the coast litie is mairds' b\' 

Indian States. Provinces. Tiu' e,xc(>j)i,ioi IS lif i.;i 

tlie west coasi. rro 77 i IPe (julT of (’:niil,.(’- 
to Cuteh and in Travancore and Cochin. fl’ho Indian Slates jiossoss 
few poz’ts of iinpovtance, but developments in tht', poTt of ('.n-liim 
•{which is partly situated in the Madras Prosiclencv) will make lliat 
harbour gro%vingh- important, and the port of Bhavnagar for its size 
steals with a considerable share of the west coast trade. ^J'he conse- 
r^uenee of lack of ports in Indian States is tha,t flir» --i- - >■ 


(oicires to tiie volume ot exports, tliougli undoubtedly cousider- 
-able, is almost completely obscured in the statistical tables, as ship- 
ment is necessarily effected in most instances from British Indian 
ports. The premier State of India is Hyderabad, though Kashmir is 
the largest in area. Other of the most important States fi'om a 
commercial aspect are Mysore and Travaneore in South India, Baroda 
in ^Vestern India, and Gwalior and Indore in Central India. T^hese 
States all possess considerable economic resources, which are now 
being developed* Development is ^also expected owing to mineral 
resources in the Eastern S'tates bordering on Bihar and Orissa. 

The following table shews the principal Indian States with their 
area and population : — ■ 

Table No. 2. — The principal Indian States with their area and 

population. 


Name of the State. Area. Population. 


Kashmir and Jammu 
Hyderabad 

Federated Shan States 
Jodhpur 

Mysore .... 
Orisvsa Feudatory States . 
C4walior .... 
Hikaner .... 
Western India States Agency 
'Bliiitari .... 
Jaipur .... 
Bahawalpur 

Itewa .... 
IJdaipur 

Indore .... 
Manipur 

Baroda .... 
Travaneore 

-^Ctitch .... 
Bhopal .... 
Patiala .... 
Kolhax^ur 

Ahvar .... 
Cochin .... 
'Cooeh Behar . 

Pud ukkottai . 

Bampur 
Kapur thala 


Since 1858 the Supreme Authority in India is vested in the Crown 
acting through a Secretary of State assisted by a Council. In 1920 
n, Higli Commissioner for India in London was appointed under the 
provisions of Section 29-A of the Government of India Act, 1919, who 
discharges functions in England similar to those of the High Commis- 
sioner representing the self-governing Dominions except that he exer- 


cises no diplomatic functions. The administration of the Government 
. _ . . ^ of India is vested in a Governor General 


Administr atioB . 

Council and tlie 


who is also Vicero;s’, assisted by an Execu- 
Coinmandrer-in-Chief who is also a membei- o£ 


the Council. The six Members of the Executive. Council hold separate 
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Table No. 1. — The administrative divisions of British. India ivitJi their 

area and population. 


Divisions. 

e 

Form 

of 

Government . 

Head- 
quart ei*s. 

Hill 

Station- 

An^a. 

(stp miles) 

Pt u ai 

(PJ3I 

residencies — 






Madras , 

''^Bombay 

Govemor- 

in-Council. 

Madras , 

B ombay 

Ootac amund 

r jMabablesh- 
wai*. 

L Poona. 

Ilb‘h07!) 

-((5,710,107 

L*l.n:50,»>ol 

Bengal . 

9^ 

Calcutta 

Darjeeling. 

77,521 

r>o,i M,oo-J 

I^rocinces — 

United Pro- 

vinces. 

99 

fAllaha- 
i bad. 
DucknoW: 

Ha ini Tal . 

10r*,24H 

4S,4(*S,7(!3 

Punjab . 

99 

Dahore , 

Simla 


:2.*5.r,SO,S.72 

Burma . 

99 

Itangoon . 

May my 0 . 

2Xi.4U2 

14,0(17, 14(5 

Bihar & Orissa 

99 

Patna 

Hanchi 

S3, 054 , 

.‘57,077,07(5 

t Central Pro- 

„ 

1 Hagpur 

Pachmarlii 

90,920 

1.7,r>u7.72:5 

vinces. 





Assam . 

9 9 

Shillong. 

Shillong . 

r>.yni4 

84*^22,251 

IST o r t h-West 
Frontier Pro- 

9 9 

Peshawar 

Hathiagali 

KholS 

2G254I7<? 

1 

vince. 

A,dm i }i ist rat 1072 s — 






Baluchistan 

A gent to 
the Gov- 
ernor Gen- 
eral an d 
Chief Com- 
missioner, 

Quetta , j 

i 

Quetta 

54, 22 s 

lort.-oos 

Aj m er-Mervrara 

Agent to 

the Gov- 
ernor Gen- 
eral Kaj - 
p 11 t a n a 
and Chief 

C 0 m- 
missioner. 

Ajmer . 

Mount Abu 

2,71 1 

,7(!0,2t)2 

Coorg 

t Chief Com- 
missioner 

Moi’cai'a . 

Mo rear a 

1,503 

I(i;!,:!:'7 

Delhi . 

99 

Delhi 

Delhi 

573 

0;05.2-(0 

Andaman and 

99 

Port Blair 

Port Blair 

3d 43 

20, (03 

Xicobar Is- 





lands, 







o-iiLjlii fc)iiirl. r'liiclLifliiig IBBrn-T*. l['TrInl(L it (^< M’u.l iippoiiif iubiO I>v 

tho Rcwiclont^ in My.s(>r<^. 


T^Iie inajD slie^rs that, a C'OxiBiciemblo portion of flu* iufori«^r 

is comprised of Indian States, the coast lino is la^ld mainly h\ iln* 

Indian States. Provinces. Tlu^ ('hicf excu'piions' !!.'> 

Ihe west coast iroiu i.ht^ (hilT of (inn! a\ 
to Cntcli ciiirl in Travancore and Ooeliin The India-n Slat es p. )ss<'!-s 
fen- poiy of importance, bnt developments in the port of I'MeJiiin 
'n’liieh is partly situated in the Madras Presidency) ^vill make tiiat 
narbour^ growingly important, and the port of Bhavnagar for its sfye 
teals noth a considerable share of the west coast trade. 'Flu' ctuise- 
luenc-e of lack of ports in Indian States is that the contribution -if 


Indian States to the volume of exports, though undoubtedly consider- 
abJe, IS almost eompletelv obscured in the statistical tables, as ship- 
inent is necessarily effected in most instances from British Indian 
poits. The premier fetate of India is Hyderabad, though Kashmir is 
tlie ifirgest in area. Other of the most important States from a 
commercial aspect are Mysore and Travancore in South India, Baroda 
in Western India, and Gwalior and Indore in Central India. Tliese 
States all possess considerable economic resources, wbicli are now 
being developed. Development is also expected owing to mineral 
resources in the Eastern States bordering on Bihar and Orissa. 

The following table shews the principal Indian States with their 
area and population: — • 


Table No. 2. — The pvmc^pal Indian States with theiT avea and 

population. 


Name of the State. 

Area. 

Population. 

Cashmii’ and Jammu . . . . , 

(Sq. miles.) 
85,885 

(1931 Census.) 
3,646,243 

lyderabad ....... 

82,698 

14,436,148 

i'ederated Shan States . . , . , 

57,816 

1,506,337 

odhpur ....... 

35,016 

2,125,922 

lysore ........ 

29,475 

6,6.57,871 

)risf=a Feudatory States ..... 

28,648 

4,652,007 

Twa-lior . . . , , . . , 1 

26,367 

3,523,070 

Bikaner ........ 

23,317 

936,218 

Western India States Agency .... 

35,442 

3,999,250 

5]iatan 

18,000 

300,000 

aipur ........ 

15,579 

2,631,775 

iahawalpur ....... 

16,434 

984,612 

tewa ........ 

13,000 

1,587,445 

Idaipur ....... 

12,694 

1,566.910 

ndore ........ 

9,902 

1,325,089 

lanipur ....... 

8,638 

445,606 

•aroda 

8,164 

2,443,007 

Vavancoro ....... 

7,625 

5,095,973 

uteh 

7,616 

514,307 

hopai ........ 

6,924 

729,05,5 

atiala 

5,942 

1,625,520 

olhapiir ....... 

3,217 

957,137 

hvar ........ 

3,158 

749,751 

:>ehin 

1,417 

1,205,016 

OGch. Behar ....... 

1,318 

590,866 

Lidukkottai , 

1,179 

400,694 

ampux' . . . . . . i 

893 

464,919 

apurthala , . , . . . . 1 

599 1 

316,757 


Since 1858 the Supreme Authority in India is vested in the Crown 
ding through a Seeretaiu' of State' assisted by a Council. In 1920 
High Commissioner for India in London was appointed under the 
•ovisions of Section 29-A of the Government of India Act, 1919, who 
scharges functions in England similar to those of the High Commis- 
Dner representing the self-governing Dominions except that he exer- 

3eS no dinlomatiip. fnnr’-f-irvna 'T'l.^i --L-- - “ - 


poiil'oiKjs, tlui present distribution l)eiu,tf Iluiue, Edueution :un1 bionltl ■ 
and Jjands, t'o)innoree and iuiil\va\s, liulusiries and Jjabonr, Fintsnce, 
and Lcuv and Lcgisiation. Under tlie control o£ the hhhu'aiiou, lleallii 
and Lands .b)eparimeut arc Agriculture and Eorcsts. ^vhilc ruiluav 
alTairs ai‘c controlled 1)\ a liailwa^ Itoard under’ a ('Idef (.'oinrnissinner 
M]it*lias tlu‘ I'igiit ot direct access to the X'icm’ov. Posts and d'ek-- 
g'i-aj)lis, <’'ivil Aviation, Jlroadcasting anrl tlie ludiau Stni'cs i)(.‘partiuent 
arc- among the. departnuuds coni. rolled by (her l^epui'tiuent. of Indualries 
and Labour-. I'udtn* the Firrauce tlior-e is tire (.'Curtra! Jluard of 
UeveniK' in idiargu of (hrstoins, l^jxrdse, lucotne-t:ix, ()])iuiu, Salt arrd 
St.aiups. The, t '-orumundor-in-tUiief holds charge of the AririN 
liepariruent, Poreigrr allair-s ;ir-e tlie spi-cial por-ll'olio of the \'icef()\. 
i\l()i-e (letaihul information of the work of tihe princi[>ul (h-frartmenis 
wliif'h have commercial or (|iiasi-ctmirnercijd iuteresls is givim in Part 
III. 

Undi'i- the ( lovei-nnioiit. of India. Act, lhP.>, the din'clojunent itf 
iridiisirrr's ha.s become a provira-ial tr-ansferred suhjer-t. d'lie fiolii-v 
to be fun-sned in the- mutter of granting assistancr* to rmlnslrir's, the 
di-vclopnimit. of teclinrcrd and irnlirstrial edneation and lo a !a)-.,< 
mvtent the r-esear-c-h \\.ork neci^ssarx l.o establish (he value of i-aw 
inat.er-ials, is now deter-mined by the Miiiistei-s in charge of (ho 
pr-oviuci;rl departments of industries. The pi-’oposa] of (he Indian 
hidusti-ial ( 'oinrnission, whicli sat' Irorn IdKi iio !hiS under (In 
( 'lia!i'inanshi|j of Sir* tdmmas Holland, to create an Impm-ial 
Inditslrifd Scr-vict' has in c.onsmpieiK'e of these {-hangt's not 
in:der‘ia.!ixed but the (‘onstitution [rer-iiiits the (d'Mtral ( uo'r-i'imn-nt 
to re, lain contr-ol ovei- industrial subjects when it considc-rs such rr 
eoni-se to be uec('ssai-y. 

^\■h(■ll the new Government of India .Act, winch has rcccntlv 
been [mi on the idtatnle ifoolc, i''i)iucs into op-'i'alion, thor-e will la- 
several changes in the idraructer of adrninistr-ation, of whii'ii (la,' 
most noiewor-thy ai-i- the hit i-otliiction of Pro\’incial Autononiv , t.ia 
inauguration of a t'ederation for India, tla^ creation of two nn.rt 
Govei-nur’s provinces, vi::., Sind ;md Grissa,, and the separalion (»1 
Liirma, fi'uin India. It has been arranged, however, between (he < lov- 
ci-mnents of India and j>ui-ni:i tliat thei-e will he. no dislocation of li-adi 
and corninei'cc c,onst‘i[iient on (his scpurat.ion, and tire [losUioii will 
corin' under review at the end of three yc-ars. At thi' ceirtr*-, with 
the liiaugiii'ation of the Eederat,ioii , indiaii Stales will haw tin* ojUion 
to asso(da(ie for tJu' first tirin' wIlli Lritish India in dealing with prtt- 
blerns w'hieli arc the coniiufju coiu'cm of India as a whoh'. With the 
ox'cejition of Defciic-e, Foreign affair's and Ecidesiastics, all tlu- subjects 
will b(' ufnU'f the charge of JMiiiislers respotisibli' tit the* Federal Peeis 
lature. In order-, howc-ver, to ensure the smooth von-king o( tli(> now 
form of tlnvei-nmcnt , spin-ial jiowoi's v.’ill bt' vested in the Go\ennii-.s- 
of the pi'oviiices and the Gover-imr Ib-'iie-ral to meet enier-gencies. 



PART II 


THE IlfDIAN EAILWAY SYSTEM. 


Tile total length of railways opened in British India and Indian 
tfites on 31st March 1984 amounted to 42,953 miles of which 21,182 
dies were of ilie standard gauge (5' 6") 17,644 miles of the metre 
luge {o' 3-0; 8"} and 4,177 of other gauges (2-^'' and 2'). These figures 
iclude the AVest of India Portuguese Bail way (51 miles) I'unniug for 

^ all but two miles of its length in Portuguese 

Railway and the Pondicherry and Peralam- 

KaraiVal lines (22J miles) which are partly 
L French India. The total mileage under eonstriietion or sanctioned 
)r construction on the same date aggregated 462 miles. 


Tlio Government of India exercises under the. Indian Bailways Act, 
B9<h certain general powers in i-ospeet of all the railways in India 

and lias a preponderating financial interest 
Government of India’s nearly all of them. Up to 1922 all rail- 

v'ay ndrainistratioDS for which the Govern- 
lent of India has to provide funds liad to submit an annual programme 
) iliG Bail way Board, which pre]>ared a general programme of 
ipiial expeurliture for the ensuing year for the sanction of the 
ecretary of State, and the Government of India and made budget 
rovision for tlic needs of each railway according to the progi'amme 
nally sanctioned. In the year 1924, the Bailway Finances were 
iparaied from the General Finances of the Government of India, 
1(1 in 1926, the powers of the Governor General in Council were 
■ea.liN enhanced by the Secretary of State for India in Council in 
lilway matters, the most important of these enhanced powers being 
le power to sanction capital expenditure on New and Open Lines, 
p to £1,125,000. A very extensive programme of improvements and 
Qvelopments was tahen up but it hacl to be curtailed, though steadily, 
i 'late,!' yeai’s ou account of financial stringency. The funds for 
ipital expenditure on railways were obtainable only at I’ates of 
nercst substantially higher than those procurable in earlier years, 
n account of this rise in the rate of interest some projects, either 
U’ extension to the railway syostom or for im]jrovenionts to the 
xisting system, became unremunerative and had to be abandoned. 
)iiring this period some of the company managed Bailways, such as 
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capital expenditure budgetted for during the eleven yeard 
ending 1933-34 is tabulated below. 

Table No. 3. — Capital expenditure incurred hetween 1938-24 and' . 
Railway Expenditure. 1933-34 for railways (including Provmcial lines-) 


Year. 


1923-24. 











£ 

13,137,000 

1924-25 











8,977,067 

1925-26 











12,832,133 

1926-27 









m 


18,116,933 

1927-2S 









• 


16,862,925 

1928-29 











19,018,200 

1929-30 











22,637,550 

1930-31 











9,906,525 

1931-32 











5,017,500 

1932-33 




. 




. 



53,550 

1933-34 











1,540,875 


Capital 

expenditure. 


The diversity of conditions govei’ning the relation of the State to 
the railways in India is due chiefly to the variations of policy adopted 
^ from time to time towards railway cons- 

Ciiel Railway Syatema. Broadly spealiing, the principal 

railways fall under three categories — firstly, five railways owned and 
worked by the State, viz., the North Western, the East Bengal, 
the East Indian, the Great Indian Peninsula and the Burma 
Idailways; secondly^ those owned by the State but worked on its behalf 
b\' companies enjoying a guarantee of interest froni Government, 
five ill number, viz., Bombay, Baroda and Central India, Madras and 
Southern IMahi’atta, Assam-Bengal, Bengal-Nagpur and South Indian, 
Kailways ; and thirdly, lines the property of private companies and 
vorkecl some by the owning companies and some by the Stale or by 
eompanie-s working State-owned system, the .principal being the 
Bengal and North-IVestern and Boiiilkund and Kumaon Eaihvny 
system. Besides there are a number of lines which are the 
properly of Indian States or District Boards or constructed undei- a 
guarantee of iniuimum interest given b.v 
niiJeago, open on 81st March, 1934, of 
or about 74 per cent, were State-owned, 
cent, directly managed by Government. 

Under the Separation Convention the railwavs are required to pa.v 
io the General Bevenues of the Government of India 1 per cent ^ on 

the capital at charge of commercial lines 
Railway Surpluses. (exiduding tlie caiiital contributed by 

railway companies and Indian Slates) at the end of the penuh unate 
financial year plus l /otli of any surplus profits rernaining ' after 
payment} of this fixed return. If any^ surplus reniaiiiing aftei this 
pay'iTient to general revenues exceeded in any year £1^ millions, 
one third of the excess over ^2^ millions is also required to he ]t:.ii(-l to 
the general revenues, and the balance is to be credited to the reserve 
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such Boards. Of the (utal 
42,953 miles, 31,696 miles 
and 19,125 miles, or -15 per 



find an. accumulated balance in Depreciation Fund of £24 millions 
or £89 millions in all, of whicii about £31 ’5 millions was j>aid to 
geneiai revenues. The payment of £33 '5 millions made to general 
ie\enties during the first seven years of the period. under the 
Separation Convention of 3924, converted the surplus of £15 
niillious in working to a deficit of £16 "5 millions in all. It was 
ultimately to meet these deficits that temporary Loans amounting to 
over £16-5 millions had to be obtained from the Depreciation Fund 
from 1931-32 onwards. 

Table FTo. 4. — Profits and losses earned by State railways {including 

Provincial railways') from 1923-3d. 


Year. 


1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 


Gross, 

ISJ-et. 

ContrxLutioia to 
General Kevenues 
(Oentx'al) 

£ 

£ ' 

£ 

22,406,533 

4,308,533 


25,666,667 

8,704,933 

4,522,800 

23,522,200 

6,203,600 

3,660,267 

23,095,600 

5,005,600 

4,007,533 

29,221,100 

8,167,575 

4,708,725 

28,134,675 

5,873,400 

3,923,925 

25,892,700 

3,044,700 

4,588,950 

20,731,425 

i — 3,878,550 

4,301,775 

17,890,275 

— 6,892,725 


17,074,875 

— 7,662,600 


18,568,650 

— 5,964,825 

. . 


The corresponding figures for railwax s other than State lines 
were as shown in the table below; — 


Table No. 5. — Profits and losses earned by railivays other than State 

lines from. 1923-24 on/wards. 


1923-24 


1924^25 


1925-26 


1026-27 


19 27-28 


192S-2a 


1929-30 


1030-31 


1931-32 


1032-33 


19.33-34 

- 


j Gross profit 
I (In thousand,) 


£ 

3,940 

4,5f24 

4,343 

4, 2 S3 

4,90a 

5,10S 

4, ^ ’7S 

3,S77 

3,4X2 

3,454 

3,716 


Uiie opened in India was from Boinbav to Ivalyan, a 
. ‘“5 miles (one of three experimental i-ailways sanctioned 
in 1S49,). but railway construction on an ambitious scale reallv dates 


The 
d is t en ce 


first 

, 4 - } 


History of 


tin 


poIic.N- 
advi'icatiiig 
ti'iiuk hues 


Construction . 

laid down in 
the eonstraction 
uiiitim' tb.e various 


t'l- un the ai-ceptance b\ the Court of 
Directoi's of the East India Company of 
Ford Dalhousie’s famotis minute of 1853 


guaranteed coniTTunies of a series of 
pt'ovinees together and connecting the 
trade centres upcountry with the principal ports. By the end of 
1859 eight companies with a contenaplated mileage of 5,000 and an 
acLi-egate .guaranteed capital of £52 millions had been floated in 
England, viz., (i) East Indian, (ii) Great Indian Peninsula, fiii) 
Madras, now merged partly in the Madras and Southei'n Mahratta 
and partly in the South Indian, (iv) Bombay, Baroda and Central 


India, (r) Eastern Bengal, (vi) Calcutta and South Eastern, now 
merged in the Eastern Bengal Bail way, (vii) Scinde Punjab and 
Delhi, now merged in the North M'estern and (viii) Great Southern 
of India (now South Indian) railways. 

Each of these companies contracted with the East India 
Co*npauy for Secretary of State for India) to construct .and manage 
a specified line in return for the proyision oE laud and the guarantee 
of interest varying, according to the market rate prevailing wlien 
the various contracts were made, from 41 to 5 per cent, on the 
■capital outlay. Half of any sm’]')lns profit oarncal in any hnll'-yoar 
was to be retained by Government to be applied to repay advances 
made under its guarantee, and while the railways were hold ciu 
99-year leases, the State reserved tlie right to take over any Ime 
after 25 or 50 years upon t^ms ealcnlnted to represent the Company's 
interest therein, against a corresponding right of llie la ti er to 
surrender and receive payment of its capital at par. Very close 
•control was instituted by Government over tbo management and 
working of the r.ailways constructed on llieso terms, wbicb, though 
of great political and military value, imposed in some cases a 
■considerable burden upon Indian revenues, as tbo expectations in 
regard to pinflts were not in all instances realised owing to heavy 
initial outlay incurred in the construction of lines on the standard 
gauge, uneconomical alignment and alteration of routes and move 
ii'ansitory causes such as the Mutiny of 1857 and the Orissa famine 
of 1865-67. The original policy was modified in 1862 in favour of 
construction under subsidy but wdtbout guarantee and \rltb a 
minimum of Goveniment interference but ibis attempt to attract 
■capital was a complete failure, and in 1869 it wms decided to raise 
the capital required for railway construction in India by direct Slate 
agency and to make working expenditure a charge on cuivent 
revenues. Simultaneously the right of pre-emption at the end- of 
25 years was in the ease of several of the more important gunranteod 
lines surrendered by Government in exchange for the absolute right 
to half the surplus profits in any half-year. By the end of 1879 
though 6,128 miles had been opened by comp.anics and 2,175 miles 
by Government at an approximate cost, respectively, of ,£97,872.000 
and £23,695,226 the Famine Commissioners appointed after ibe 
greai fa.minc of 1877-78 pointed out that coiistruci.ion was still 5.000 
miles short of the mileage needed to secure protection of ihe country 
from the consequences of the seasonal faibiro and that tbo limit put 
Tipon the borrowing powers of the Government for railway ])urp')ses 
hampere-d ]:frogress. It waas consequently decided once more to 1ry 
and a.ttract private capital under guarantee, and altli<.»ugh the 
contract terms offered under the modified guarantee system ■ were 
less favomeble than previously, several companies 'were formed 
which have since contributed materially to the dsvcloiwnent of the 
Indian rail wav systein. To this period belongs the application of 
the same principles to railway construction in Indian Btates of which 
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pureliaeed. In the ca?e of Sontli Indian, Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India, Soiitlieru IXIaliratta, and Bengal Nagpur the original 
company (or a new company closely related to the old one) has been 
allowed to function but under more favourable terms to the State. 
Thi^s method was adopted also in regard to the East Indian and 
Crreat Indian Peninsula Eailways, but the contracts under "which 
tho\^ were being worked having terminated the mniiagement of i^iese 
lines was taken over by the State with effect from the 31st X)ecember 
1924 and SOtli January 1925 respectively. Similarly the Burma 
Tiailwa\s were taken over on 31st December 1928 The Cxovern- 
ment lias tJie preponderating financial interest in the lines w^oiked 
by the tw’o classes of guaranteed companies, those formed before 
1869 and retained as working agencies with reduced capital after 
purchase, and those formed on terms more favourable to the State. 
After 18S0, it has exceedingly wide C'ontrol over the methods of 
working, and it has the right of taking possession oi the lines at 
specifieJ terms on repayment at par of the capital of rlie eorn]>anies. 


The rulers of Indian States have growai more appreciative in 
recent years of the advantages of the improved raibvay communica- 
tions within their territories, and as examples of recent construction, 
^ ^ the IMvsore-Arsikere and Bangalore-Chik- 

Indian States Railways. Ballapur Railways in Mysore ' Spte (the 

latter financed }\v an Indian Company under a guarantee from the 
Mysore Darbar), and the Quilon-Trivandruin line m Travaiicore, 
wTiich w’ere opened in 1917-18, may be cited. Some of these rail- 
ways, c.g,, the Cochin-Slioraniir Tlailw'ay, have been constructed out 
of accumulated State balances. Following the announcement of the 
Grovernment of India in December 1923 of their policy in the matter 
of construction and maintenance of railways in Indian States, great 
progress has been made by Indian Sttdes in respect oi pmviding 
raihvay eommuujeations within their territories. The ^ Kazipeh- 
Balliarshah section of H, E. U. the Nizam's State Eailway was 
completely opened for ti'atfic by the end of 192S lUid now^ forms an 
important link, facilitating communication between the Madras 
Presidency and the Central Provinces and reJueiiig the distance 
betw^^een Madras and Delhi by 20(1 miles. Sume^ oi the other 
important lines constructed by -w at the ccjst of Iniiian Slates during 
tlm last decade are the ITanumangnrh-Sadulpiir Chord of the Bikaner 
State Eaihvay, the Shimoga-Arasalu-Anantapuram section of the 
Mvsore State BaiUva^y the SaindarbBhluuial section of the Jodlipur 
Baibvay, the Bidar-Piirli section of H E. H. tin- Nizam s State 
Eailway, the Fort Abbas-Bagliad (Motwoila) secticjn whicdi ^ was 
financed by the Bahawnli>ui* Durbar and is wvaked b\ tl^e North- 
Westoi'n Pailivay, and the eonveision to bm^ad gauge or the Shorannr- 
Cocdiin Bailway originally built on the metre game. 

The mileage on the 31st TMarcli 1934, under the various gauges 
in Indian States is shotrn in the subjoined table. 

Table No. G. — Mileage imder various gauges in I-nclian States in 

March 1934, 


l7idian States in 




The importance of branch and feeder lines as 
fifron-th of traffic in the main lines has been fully 
lines are constructed under* an agreement bv ' 


contributory to the 
recognised. These 
which the State 


District Board Railways. 


participate iir the 
of the main line, 
necessary capital, this 


profits 
As the 
scheme. 


guarantees a minimum return on the- 
capital .or alternatively undertakes that 
the t^ire shall receive, out of the earnings of the main line from 
traffic contributed by the branch, such a sum ivnown as a rebate, as 
will make up tire total earnings of the branch compyinv to a specified 
sum. Further the branch lines also 
exceeding the guaranteed minimum 
Government, was unable to furnish the 

originated about forty years ago. Under this system and some other 
special concessions, certain branch lines were constructed, but in. 
1925 the Government of India, in pui-suance of the recommendation 
of the Acwoith Committee decided that the Branch line policy 
should be abandoned and that endeaA'onr should be made to reduce 
the number. Tlie financing of the District Board railways is 
secured by a special cess levied by the District Board throughout the 
district. The Tanjore District Board constructed a railway on 
capitiil raised by a levy of a special cess and in 1917-18 the Salom- 
Suramangalam line was built by the South Indian Railwa\ with 
funds provided by the Salem District Board. These railways have 
since been acquired by the Government — the Tanjore line on 1st 
1928 and the Salem Suramangaium 
The Tinnevellv-Tirucliendur llailwav 


Ajjril 
1929. 

Tinnevelfv District Board 
completed in 1928. 

The construction and 
tlie control of the Public 


hue on 
fiuaiiccd 


1st 

bv 


A])ril 

the 


and sanctioned for construction in 1915 was 


man agement 


of State rail^\a^s was undor 
Works Department of the Government of 

n,..- « -1 TT. j India until 1905, when, as the resiilt of 

The Be.lway Boera. ,.,,port, a njailway Bum-d 

eoiisisting of a Chairman and two members and secretariat establish- 
ment wtis created to seeiire expert consideration of the larger 
problems of railwa.v' administration and hnance and a more seltled 
and coaliiiuous policy in railway construction. With effect iVom the 
1st April, 1924 the Railway Board has been re-constituted and c'onsists 
of a Chief Commissioner as President, a Financial (Joinraissioner, 
and tw(j members. The appointment of Chief Coniiriissionor was 
sanctioned in AcU'ember. 1922, and he is soAdy responsible under 
the Government of India for arriving at decisions on technical 
questions and advising tlie Governmont on matters of Railway 
j>o]icy. AVitli effect from 1st April 1929, an additional post of 
Alember wars created to deal with staff and Ijabour fjuestioiis whicli 
n'ere increasing in iiumlier and complexity. In 1931-^2, in view of 
the decline in traffic earnings and in the number and rnaguiinde of 
Jingineej'iiig works, ov’ing to financial stnngeno^ , it was decided do 

in abevaiice. The 


keep two posts ot Alembers 
at present existing, consists of a 
(Commissioner and one Aleniber. 

r*s made hr Anrih 


Chief 

The 


1\ ai \ way 
C oin n j i ssi on er, a 
ipi )oii it mem of 


C o mi nis si on er 
tion has been 
sioner, winch 
}'eport ot the 


t: 


.le 


organised 


trained on the i ecomrnendations C‘f the Cliief 
were based on the main xiriiicii-^ies underlviiin 
Railwav Committee of 1921 'presided over by 


as 

Financial 
Financial 
coiistilu- 
Commis- 
the 
Sir 


William Acworth- Brieffv these priiicixilcfc, 

10 


t \ re 


that the Railwa: 



iJcp ailment (liaihvay Board) should be given such independence in 
carrying out its work as is compatible 'with its position as a Depart- 
inent of the Government of India, and such freedom in shaping 
and canning out railway policy as will enable it to treat the railways 
of Ipdia as a property to be developed on commercial lines. In 
addition to the preparation of the railway programme, the Railway 
Board decides all general questions of policy and economy and 
settles disputes between conij^eting interests while its administrative’ 
functions include the construction of new lines by State agency, the 
approval of rates for passengers and goods, the settlement of train 
services and through tralfic arrangements, the control and promotion 
of the staffs of State railways and genei-al supervision of the expendi- 
ture and working of lines in which the Government of India is 
principally interested. The offices of the Railway Board are in 
Simla from April to October and at Delhi from November to March. 
The comijanies working most of the Indian railways ax'e sterling 
comjxariies with Boai’ds of Directors in Dondon, who communicate 
with the Railway Board through the Agents of the lines in India. 
On these Boards a representative of the India Office holds a watching- 
brief as Government Director. Under the Government of India Act, 
1935, the executive authority of the Federation in x'espect of the regu- 
lation and the construction, maintenance and operation of railways 
shall be exercised by a Federal Railway? Authority. The appointment 
of the President of this Authority will be made by the Gover-nor- 
Geueral who is further empowei’ed to appoint not less than three- 
sevenths of the members of this body. Apart from its other functions, 
the Federal Railway Authority shall maintain and control a “Railway 
Fund” to which -all moneys received for railway purposes shall be 
credited and out of which all expenditure, whether on revenue or 
capital account, shall be defrayed. Th.e Governor-General may also 
from time to time a|>i-)oint a Railway Rates Committee to give advice 
to the Railway Federal Authority in connection with any disputes 
between 23ersons using a railway and the Authority as to rates or traffic 
facilities which the Govei-nor-General may require the Authority to 
refer to the Committee. The Act also provides for the establishment 
of a Railway Tribunal consisting of a President who -will he one of the 
Judges of the Federal Court and two other persons to be selected by 
the Governor-General in his discretion being persons with railway 
administrative or business ex23erienee. It shall be the duty of the 
Railway Tribunal to make orders varying or discharging a direction or 
order of the Railway Federal Authority, orders for the jDayment of 
comnensation or damages and of costs and orders for the production 
of documents and the attendance of witnesses as the circumstances 
of the case may require. The Railway Federal Authority, every 
Federated State and every other person or authodty affected by the 
decision of the Railway Tribunal shall be bound to give effect to the 
orders of the Tribunal. An appeal shall lie to the Federal Court 
froiji any decision of the Railway Tribunal on a question of law, but 
no appeal shall lie from the decision of the Federal Court on any such 
appeal. The jurisdiction of the judicial courts in India with respect 
tc any matter with respect to which the Railway Tribunal has juris- 
diction has been ousted under the Act. 
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Table No. i.—Main 'Results of working of all Glass i Indian Railways ireaied as one system. 



tile foregoing table tlie main results of the working of alb 
n railways treated as one system during the eleyen years ending: 
3d are set forth, while in Appendix III will be found the prin- 
railways with mileage open or in course of construction on the 
March 1934, and the area and trade centres served by them. 


new route for traffic between India and Ceylon was op^ed 
14 via Adam's Bridge, where the extension of the South Indiani 
Toviftn railway across the island of Eameswaram 

. to Dnaniiskodi is connected by a service* 

L’bine steamers with the Ceylon railway terminus at Talaimanaar 
s a 22-mile strait. The old steamship route from Colombo. 
Litieorin has thus, so far as passenger traffic is concerned, been 
ically superseded. 


he standard gauge on Indian railways is 5^ 6", but in 1870,. 
iy for reasons of economy, the metre gauge of 3' 3-3/8'' was 

adopted provisionally for certain new 
lines, and has since been a permanent 
ire of the railway system. An important development in the* 
fc system has been made by the construction of the Kazipet- 
larshah section of H. E. E. the Mzam’s State Eailway, which, 
lentioned before, has provided a direct connection from Delhi to. 
ras, while the completion of the line between Eaipur and 
anagram has brought the Central Provinces into direct touch 
the new harbour at Vizagaptam. Among existing services, 
e from Peshawar to Calcutta and from Peshawar to Bombay 
be mentioned as of special importance on account of the great 
til covered by a single run 



PART III. 

A.— DEPARTMENTS CONNECTED WITH TRADE. 
Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, 

The Commercial Jnteliigenee Departm.enfc located at Calcutta 
■was created in 1905 and with it was incorpoi’ated the Department 
■of Statistics which ceased to exist as a separate Department since 
December, 1922. This Department forms a convenient link between 
the Commercial public and the Government of India and is resx)onsi- 
ible for the collection and dissemination of commercial information 
•with a view to the promotion of Indian trade, especially on the 

• export side. It answers trade enquirie.s, effects trade introductions, 

• disseminates informatjon regarding trade openings in other countries 
"to firms in India and circulates information regarding Indian produce 
and manufactures to merchants abroad who are likely to be interested 
in such information. It advises the Government of India in regard 
to the fixation of tariff valuations for the purpose of customs duties 
levied in India. It also publishes a joerio die ally revised Direciory 
•of Exf)orters of Indian Produce and Manufactures, the Indian Customs 
'Tariff, and a weekly Journal styled 'The Indian Trade Jonmnl’ 
■svhich gives priblicity to all changes in the Customs tariffs of the 
Dnited Kingdom and other countries likely to affect Indian interests, 
Gov’ernment orders affecting trade, tender notices issued by 

■Government Depai’tments and local bodies, information rekiiing 
to prices and trade movements and also information of com- 
mercial vahie on v'arions other subjects. The Department is also 
resx^onsible for the compilation and ]:>ublication of the Annual 
Review of Trade and all the statistical volumes issued by the Gov- 
ernment of India, covering not only commercial but also judici.al, 
administrative and agricultural subjects. Among the important 
statistical publications for which the Director Generali of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics is responsible are (1) Annual ; Kev’iew of 
the Trade of India, Statement of the Foreign Sea-borne Trade and 
"Navigation of British India, Statistical Abstract for British India, 
Agricultural Statistics of India, Estimates of Area and Yield of 
PrineiiDal Crops in India, (2) Index Numbers of Indian Prices 

• ("Quinquennial), and Wholesale Prices of Certain Staple Art’c’es of 

Trade at selected Stations in India (quarterly) and (3) Montlily 

Statistics of the Production of Certain selected Industries of India, 

Alonthly Statistics of Cotton Spinning and Weaving in Indian Mills, 
Monthly Smwey of Business Conditions in India, Monthly Accounts 
relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India, 
Accounts relating to the Coasting Trade and Navigation of British 
da, Tvathiawar and Travancore Trade Statistics. Indian Customs 
Pievenue Statement. Trade at Stations Adjacent to Band 
Frontier Routes. Raw Cotton Trade Statistics, the Monthly Accounts 
T-elating to the Inland (Rail and River-bome) Trade of India and the 
Sea-borne Ti’ade accounts for khe calendar years. 
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A new Section known as the Statistical Besearch Brancli lias 
jecen y een established under the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics. The main function of this new Branch 
as to do research work on economic problems in wBich the Goverii- 
rneiit o India are interested and to carry out a continuous analysis 
and interpretation of economic and statistical facts and phenomena 
for a, projc^r appreciation of the economic situation in the countrv 
and this Branch is also responsible for the issue of the Monthly 
■ Survey of Business Conditions in the country. As the Statistical 
^ Blanch has been created mainly to advise Govemment 
ei^onoinic questions, it has been located at the headquarters of 
mie Government of^ India and the headquarters of the Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics are also now with 
mose of the Government of India. He is assisted by a Deputy 
Director of Commercial Intelligence and a Deputy Director of Statis- 
tics at Calcutta and by a Deputy Director of Statistical Research at 
'the headquarters office. 

The Department is, through the medium of the Indian Trade 
Commissioners in London, Hamburg and IMilan, in close toueb with 
the trade developments of interest to India, in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent, and it arranges for the collection of represen- 
tative samples of Indian produce and manufactures for display at 
the various fairs and exhibitions in the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent in which the Indian Trade Commissioners participate. 
Further, by _ arrangement with the Board of Trade. His Majesty’s 
Trade Commissioners in the Dominions and Colonies and His Majesty’s 
'Consular Officers in other jp^-^’ts of the world correspond with the 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics in Indian 
-trade interests, report to him openings for Indian exports and reply 
to local enquiries for Indian goods and in this way much has been 
done to stimulate the overseas demand for Indian produce and manu- 
factures. Sample consignments are arranged for by the Department 
when required. Steps have also been taken to push Indian trade 
with Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, Iran and the Ear East with the assistance 
of Consular and other British Officers. 

In the same building, and controlled by the Commerical 
Intelligence Deaprtment is a Commercial Library and Beading 

Commercial Idbrary. f working 

days tree of charge, to the public. It 
contains up-to-date books of reference on technical and scientific 
subjects, periodicals and rejDorts, official and unofficial. Arrange- 
ments have also been made to make the books in the Library, subject 
to ^certain exceptions, available on loan throughout India upon deposit 
of the value as security. The Library contains over 17,000 volumes 
on* different subjects of commercial and industrial interest as well 
as Indian and Foreign statistical publications and over 350 technical 
and commercial journals and market reports. 

The Indian Trade Journal publishes the annual Indian Customs 
Tariff and as stated abcn*e gives publicity to all alterations in 

the Customs tariffs of the United Kingdom 
Indian Trade Jotiinal. and other countries likely to affect Indian 

interests. It also publishes notices of 
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tlie indian Trade Commissioners, annual review of the Sugar industr 
of India, market reports, prices and trade movements of the stapl 
exp(:;^'ts and imports, graphs showing the trend of wholesale prices, 
index numbers of wholesale prices in Calcutta by groups of articles, 
trade enquiries for the purpose of securing trade introductions, Goa’- 
ernment orders, communiques and other notifications affecting- trade. 

The Department sj)ecialises on overseas trade subjects and 
welcomes enqiiiries relating to Indian trade, which should be address- 
ed to the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 
India, 1, Council House Street, Calciitta. 

The Geological Survey Department. 

The Geological Survey Department has been in existence for 
nearly 85 years. It was organised by Dr. Thomas Oldham, who. 
arrived in India for the purpose in 1851. At that time there was 
only one other geologist on the staff, but in the course of the next 
12 years, the total strength of the Department was raised to 12. 
Thirty yeai*s later it was 13, and in 1901, 50 years after it had been, 
founded, that, with the addition of two' mining specialists, was 
still the sanctioned cadre. In 1906 the total staff was increased to 
20, and at the end of 1922 the sanctioned cadre was increased to 30. 
which was actually filled by 1930, when with 6 Class II posts the 
total sti*ength was 36. In 1,932, as a result of reirenchmout, the 
sanctioned cadre was drastically reduced from 30 to 14, and tlie- 
Class IT officers increased from 6 to 10, giving a total sti-ength ol 
24 in the gazetted rank. In 1935 the cadre Wiis i7iereased again 
fco 17, the total actual sti'ength remaining at 24, whilst the total 
sanctioned strength was increased to 27. 

The activities of the department are directed mainly to the 
completion of a geological map of India, and to the collection and 
. . dissemination of information regarding 

c XVI les. mineral resources of the country. The 

director gives expert advice with regard to the administratioi! 
of the rules for the grant of prospectiirg licenses and mining leases 
and is consulted on all questions j-egarding the mineral poliey rif 
India; im'estigations arc also carried out on behalf of Pi’ovincia] Gcjv- 
ernments, the Army Department, and local bodies, concerning water 
supply, the location of dam-sites. earthquakes, landslips, hydro- 
electric sites, road-metal, building materials and other problems; the 
Department is responsible for the upkeep and administration of the 
geological section of the Indian Museum ; it issues annual statistics 
of the output Iiidian minerals and it furnishes professors and 
lecturers in geology for vai'ious educational institutions in India. 

The sanctioned cadre of the Department is at present : 1 Director, 
8 Supei-intendenls and 13 Assistant Superintendents. Its head- 
quarters are in Calcutta, but its activities extend to tlie whole 
Indian Empire and frequently beyond. The survev parties usually 
leaA’e for the field in October I'eturning to headquarters for recess in 
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Maj. Owing to the large number of applications for advice and 
assistance both from Government officials and from the general 
public a small proportion of the staff is retained in Calcutta through- 
out the year; this includes the Curator of the Museum and Labora- 
tory aiid the Palaeontologist. Geological specimens are determined 
free of charge; many hundreds of such determinations, involving 
numerous ^[ualitative chemical analyses, are made every vear. Fire 
assays and quantitative work are not, as a rule, undertaken for the 
public, applicants being usually referred either to the Government 
Test House or to one or other of the numerous professional analysts 
in India. Information with regard to the mineral resources of the 
country Is given freely, and the greater part of the time of the clerical 
staff at headquarters is occupied with replies to enquiries of this 
nature. 

The Geological Survey of India issues various publications 
Publications. including 

(1) Records, which are published at the rate of approximately 

one volume of four parts per annum. The Records con- 
tain the Annual Beport of the Department, the Annual 
Beview of Mineral Production, and papers dealing with 
both scientifie and economic matters. Every fifth year, 
one volume of the Records is devoted to a review of the 
mineral production of India during the preceding 
quinquennial period. Volumes LXIX, LXX are in. 
course of pubhoation (1935) ; 

(2) Memoirs, which are issued from time to time as material is 

available; they are chiefly descriptive, and relate to the 
geology and mineral resources of areas which constitute- 
more or less well-defined stratigraphical or geographical 
units. They also contain papers in the nature of mono- 
graphs which are not suitable for publication in the 
Records. Volumes EXVIII and DXIX are now in course 
of publication (1935). 

(3) Palaeontologia Indica, published also as material accumulates, 

and consisting of descriptions of fossils collected during the 
course of the operations of the Department. So^me 50 
volumes have been published; 

(4) Miscellaneous publications, such as manuals, bibliographies 

guides, special works, etc., issued from time to time. 

The geological collections, most of which are housed in the geolo- 
gical section of the Indian Museum comprise some 45,000 specimei'S 

of rocks, 14,000 of minerals, and 49,000- 
Geological gaUeries. fossils, of which over 16,000 are types. 

There are four geological galleries in the Museum — 

(a^ the Mineral gallery containing a large collection of both 
Indian and foreign minerals, a complete collection of 
Indian minerals of economic value, and a representative 
collection of Indian rocks and building stones: 

’b) Meteorite gallery in which is housed one of the finest collec- 
tions of meteorites in the w'orld, comprising representa.- 
tives of 297 stony and 175 iron meteorites. 
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(c) the Siwalik gallery containing a collection of Tertiary 

mammals; and 

(d) the Palaeontological gallery, in which, are invertebrate fossils 

and Gondwana plants. 

The galleries are open to the public free of charge daily from 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. except the first Monday of each month on which 
they are reserved for Indian ladies, and Friday, on which day a fee 
of fom’ annas is charged. A member of the staff of the Geological 
Survey is placed at the disposal of visitors on Mondays and Fridays, 
with the exception of the first Monday in each month, to act as a 
guide to the collections. Arrangements are also made for students 
to have ready access to them. 

The library of the Geological Survey of India is pi'obably the 
finest scientific library in the East ; it contains more than 60,CK)0 

. volumes, including a very complete set of 

scientific serials, most of the latter being 
obtained by exchange of publications with learned societies and 
other scientific institutions throughout the world. Free access to 
the library is allowed during office hours, and every facility is given 
"to persons wishing to consult geological literature. 

The Department of Mines. 

The Department of Mines in India came into existence in 1902. It 
is mainly responsible for the administration of the Indian Mines Act 
. " (A'^t IV of 1928) and the Regulations, 

Ac ivi xes. Rules and Bye-laws made thereunder. Jt. 

is also responsible for the administration of the Land Acquisition 
(Mines) Act (Act XVIII of 1885). Under the Indian Mines Act, 1928, 
Regulations, Rules and Bye-laws have been made to provide for the 
safety and effective management of all mines. The Inspectors have 
powers to call upon mineowners to remedy dangers and to enforce eoni- 
pliance wuth the provisions of the regulations, rules and bye-laws. 
'The cause and circumstances of nearly all the fatal accidents and 
serious accidents of importance and all complaints of breaches of 
T-emilafions and rules are investigated. Under the Land Aeqtiisition 
(JMines) Act, the working of which is confined to Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa, the officers of the Department act as mining advisers to the 
Local Government with reference to the support which shoxxld be left 
under I’ailways or to the protective works which should be carried otit 
if such support is not given. For this purpose a surveying staff is 
employed. In provinces to which the Land Acquisition (Mines') Act 
■does ■not apply and where the coal under railways is reserved by 
Government as landlords, the services of the Department are fromi time 
•to time enlisted. 

The cadre consists of one Chief Inspector, three Inspectors, one 
electric Inspector, four Junior Inspectors and two Assistant Ins- 

pectors. As more than three quarters of 
the -work refers to the coalfields of Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa the headquarters of the Department have been, 
since 1909, at Dhanbad, in the district of Manbhum, m Bihar and 
Orissa, on the edge of the Jharia Coalfield. For purposes of admin- 
istration, British India and Burma are divided in-to two circles with 
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one of the Insi^eotors m charge of each. The Inspector in charge of 
No. 1 Circle, which includes the Jharia Coalheld, is stationed at 
jDiianbad, and Ihe Inspector in charge of No. 2 Circle, which includes 
ihe Eaniganj Coalfield, is stationed at Sitarampur in Bengal. The 
remaining mines in Bihar snd Orissa, all the mines in the Punjab, 
Baluchistan, North-West Frontier Pixivinee, Rajputana and *the 
United Pi-ovinces ai’e in No. 1 Circle, while those in Assam, Bombay, 
the Central Provinces, Madras and Burma are in No. 2 Circle. The 
third Inspector is usually stationed at headquarters. Each Inspector 
has two junior Inspectors and one Assistant Inspector to assist him. 

Statements are prepared annually of figures of output, labour, etc., 
from all the mines and an annual report is issued. Lists of mines, 
both coal and other than coal, being worked, are also prepared and kept 
up to date by the Department. 

Arrangements have been made by the Rewa and Korea Durbars 
with the Government of Lidia for oflScers of the Department to inspect 
-mines in these States twice a year. 

The department is closely associated with mining education. The 
Chief Inspector is a member of the Governing Body of the Bengal 
Engineering College, a member of the Governing Body of the Indian 
School of Mines, Dhanhad, and President of the Mining Education 
Advisorv’ Board under which part times mining instruction is given in 
the coalfields of Bengal and, Bihar and Orissa. The two Circle Insp)ec- 
irors ai'e members of this Board and each is the Chairman of sub-Com- 
mittees on the coalfields. The Chief Inspeetoi* is also a member of 
the Jharia and Asansol ZMines Boards of Health and the Jharia M ater 
Board. 

The Indian School of Mines. 


The Indian Scnool of Mines, Dhanhad, was established in 1926 for 
-the ptu-pose of providing facilities for training men for the coal mining 
Industry and for other mineral industries throughout India. The 
situation of the School is near the Jharia Coalfield — the most important 
in India — and within easy reach of the Raniganj, Giridih and Bokaro 
coalfields, which, together with the Jharia coalfield, are responsible 
for about 90 per cent, of the output of coal in _ British _ India. The 
School provides high gi’ade instruction in Mining Engineering and 
• Geology. It contains fully equipped laboratories and workshops, and 
the instruction given is on a plane comparable with that of similar 
institutions in Great Britain. The following courses " 

Three vears' Certificate Courses in Coal Mining, m Metalliferous 
^^linins'and in Geology; four years’ Associateship Courses in Mining 
Bn'^ineering and in Geology. The School is open to students iroin 
anv part, of India and Burma. The standard of education required 
for admission to the School is a pass in the Intermediate Examina- 
-tion in Arts or Science of an Indian University or its equiyalem 
The School is managed hv a Governing Body presided oyer b\' tbe 
■‘Director, Geological Survey of India, and having about fifteen mem- 
bers representative of mining and educational interests from various 


parts of India. 

The staff consists of a Principal, who is also a senior Professor 
in Tklining, four Professors ana two lecturers with a full staS oi 
assistants. Scholarships tenable at the School are awaked annually 
'bV the Government of India and by certain Local Governments. 
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The course at the School commences on the 1st November of every 
year and terminates on the 3lst July of the following year. There 
is a long vacation of three months during which the students are 
expected to work in mirres or carry out geological field work for a 
period of about two months. Tuition fees are payable by each student 
in ^wo equal instalments in November and April as follows. — First 
and second years, two instalments of Rs. 60; Third and fourth years, 
two instalments of Rs. 90. A hostel is provided for the accommoda- 
tion of students attending the School and arrangements have been 
made for messing, medical attendance, recreation, etc. 

The Patent Office. 

The law and procedure in India for the pi’otection of inventions 
and registration of designs closely follows that in the United Kingdom, 
the only difference of importance being that in the absence of any 
legal provision for the registration of Trade Marks, India cannot 
become a party to the International Convention for the protection of 
industrial property, under which certain rights of priority are obtain- 
able in other countries. The reciprocal arrangement with the 
United Kingdom and other parts of His Majesty’s Dominions affords, 
however, a partial substitute. 

The Patent Office does not undertake to give opinions on the 
India only {i.e., not in Indian States) and patents granted under it 
are not valid in the United Kingdom or any of the British Posses- 
sions; nor does this Act permit the registration of trade and property 
marks or names. 

The officer who administers this Act is designated the Controller 
of Patents and Designs. His office is at 1, Council House Street, 
Calcutta, and all communications relating to applications for patents 
and the registration of designs should be addressed to him. The 
Patent Office Handbook contains current regulations governing the 
grant of patents and also instructions for the guidance of inventors 
and others and may be purchased at annas eight or ten pence per 
copy excluding postage. 

The Patent Office does not undertake to give opinions on the 
interpretation of patent law or on the advisability of protecting in- 
ventions and designs or on their infringement or to recommend any 
particular agent or assist in the disposal of inventions. Trade and 
property marks are not registered. 


The Customs Department. 

The Customs Department is controlled by the Central Board of 
Revenue which is attached to the Finance Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India. The Collectors of the five principal ports, Calcutta, 
Bombay. Madras, Rangoon and Karachi, and the Assistant Collectors 
at these ports and at Chittagong are members of the Imperial 
Customs Service. Two posts of Collectors are reserved for members 
of the Indian Civil Service temporarily attached to the Imperial 
Customs Service and thr*ee for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service proper. The subordinate staff of all Custom Hloiases is 
appointed locally. For customs pxirposes Aden is not a part of 
British India. 
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The minor ports in the Madras Presidency, some of which are of 
considerable importance, are under the general control of the Collec- 
tor of Customs. Madras. The littoral is divided into circles each of 
which is in charge of an Inspector of Customs. In the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies the staff of the Customs Department, except 
at the chief ports, is united with the staff of the Salt Department 
and the collectors of Customs are also ex-officio Collectors of Salt 
Pevenue. The four ports in Sind "which are open to foreign trade are 
under the jurisdiction of the Collector of Customs, Karachi, and the 
minor ports in Burma are similarly under the jurisdiction of the 
Collector of Customs, Pangoon. The ports in Orissa, whose foreign 
trade is negligible, are staffed by provincial officers and controlled by 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

The Customs revenue in India is derived mainly from import 
duties. The duties le"vied by the East India Company varied from 
History of the Indian Si per cent, to 5 per cent for British 
Tariff. goods, double rates being charged on 

foreign goods. In 38.59 the differentiul duties were abolished, and 
the general rate was raised to 10 per cent. It was reduced to 
per cent, in 1864 and to 5 per cent, in 1875. General customs 
•duties were abolished in 1882, and from that year till 1894 no import 
duties were levied except those on arms and ammunition (which 
were retained for administrative purposes) and on liquors, opium 
sand salt (which were complementary to the excise policy) and a 
duty of ^ anna per gallon on petroleum which was imposed for 
revenue purposes in 1888. 

In 1894 it w^as considered necessary, ou’ing to the fall in the 
■sterling value of the rupee, to re-impose import duties at a general 
rate of 5 per cent. Pailway materials and machinery were, however, 

9 eft free, and the duty on iron and steel "W'as fixed at 1 per cent. 
Later in the same year cotton piece-goods and yarn, which had re- 
mained free, were subjected to a duty of 5 per cent, accompanied 
by an excise duty of 5 per cent, on Indian yam of counts above 
20s. In 1896 the duty on cotton piece-goods was lowered "to 3% 
per cent. ; an excise duty at the same rate was placed on all Indian 
mill-woven cloth, cotton yarn being admitted free. In 1910-11, the 
duty on silver was raised from 5 per cent, to 4 annas (4<i.) per ounce 
and the duties on tobacco, -wine and beer were also increased. With 
these exceptions, the tariff as re-imposed in 1894 remained unaltered 
until 1916 . 

In 1916 the tariff was completely recast in order to provide addi- 
tional revenue to meet the financial disturbances set up by the war. 
The- general rate "W'as raised from 5 to 7^ per cent., machinery (except 
for cotton spinning and weaving) and railway materials were made 
liable to duty at 2^ per cent., and tbe duty on iron and steel was 
raised from 1 to per cent . ; increases were also made in the 
special duties for salt, liquors, cigars and cigarettes, arms and 
ammunition and petroleum. The following articles were subjected 
to special duties, namely, sugar (10 per cent.) silver manufactures 
(15 per cent.), coal (8 annas per ton) and manufactured tobacco 
(50 per cent.) The cotton duty and cott-on excise remained at 
per cent.; but the former was raised to 7i per cent, in 1917. Books, 
■gold, living animals, raw cotton, raw wool, cotton spinning and 
weaving machinery, quinine, and certain agricultural instruments 
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continued to be admitted free. In 1917 an import duty on peti’ol.' 
of six annas per gallon with, an equivalent excise duty was imposed, 
for the first time. 

In 1921 the general rate was raised to 11 per cent., the excise' 
duty on cotton piece-goods remaining at 3^ per cent.; the duties^ 
on hquors, sugar and tobacco (other than unmanufactured tobacco)- 
were enhanced; a specific duty (12 annas per gi'oss) was placed on 
matches; and a special category of articles in the nature of luxuries 
such as confectionery, motor eai*s, silk piece-goods and watches was- 
brought into a 20 per cent, schedule. Cotton machinery was brought 
under the 2^ per cent, rate and metallic ores of all sorts were made 
free- 

In 1922 the general rate was raised to lf> per cent, (the duties 
on cotton goods remaining unchanged) ; the luxury rate was raised' 
to 80 per cent. ; a duty of 5 per cent, was imposed on cotton yam 
which had been free since 1896; the duty on iron and steel and rail- 
way materials was raised from 2^ to 10 per ceiit. ; and increases- 
were made in the duties on matches, sugar, kei-osene and liquors. 

The general outline of the tariff remained unchanged until 1931, 
but, apatd from vaz'ious minor adjustments eertiiin important changes- 
in respect of individual items took place in the intervening period. 
The principal change was the introduction from time to time of special 
protective duties. Iron and steel %vere protected in 1924, paper in 
192.5, matches in 1928 and cotton piece-goods in 1930, Other 
changes of importance "were the imposition of a specific dut_\, on 
saccharine in 1923; the fixing of uniform import and excise duties on 
motor spirit in 1925; the substitution of specific duties for ad valorem 
duties On sugar and cigarettes in 1925 ; the introduction of an inter- 
mediate duty On silk mixtures in 1925; the placing of machinery, mill 
stores and printing and lithographic materials on the free list in 
1927 ; the addition of a two anna tax on motor si:)irit for the Hoad 
Fund in 1929; and the introduction of a duty on silver at 4 amuis 
per ounce .in 1930. The excise dutv on cotton goods was removed in 
1925. 

In March 1931 the duties on liquors were enhanced _b.v approxi- 
mately one third; the duty on sugar, which had been increased in 
1930, was further enhance‘d; and spices and betel-nuts were trans- 
ferred to the 30 per cent, schedule. In addition to this, goods on the- 
10 per cent, list were subjected to an ad-ditional duty of 2% per cent. ; 
those on the 15 per cent, list, to an additional duty of 5 per cent. 
and those on the 30 per cent, list, to an additional duty of 10 per 
cent., with corresponding enhancements of the non-protective special 
duties. In 1931, also, duties of a protective character were imposed 
on foreign salt, wheat, heavy chemicals and silver thread and wire. 
In the autumn of that year a surcharge of 25 per cent, was added bo 
all existing duties. 

In 1932, a protective duty was imposed on sugar and wire and 
wire nails and a specific duty was also imposed for protective pur- 
pose on wood pulp which had previously been free. 

In Januarv 1933, in order to give efiect to the Trade A.greement^ 
made at Ottawa in August 1932, preferential duties were , introduced' 
in the tariff for certain selected Empire goods, the difference between 
the standard and the preferential rates of duties being, with a few 



exceptions, 10 per cent. In 1933 a minimu m specific dut/ was 
imposed on uppers for boots and shoes not entirely made of leather 
and minimum specific duties were also imposed on artificial silk 
goods and artificial silk manufactures for administrative reasons. 


In 1933 and 1934, certain minimum specific duties were prescribed 
for t&xtiles generally and for certain classes of heavy chemicals, 
paints and colours, earthenware and enamelled ironware, and ttie 
tariff entries relating to all these articles were reclassified. A Trade 
Agreement was also made with J apan under which the extent oi 
imports of cotton piece-goods from that country into India has been 
fixed on the basis of the amount of raw cotton imported by her from 
India. Other changes made in the Tariff were the introduction of a- 
uniform duty on cigarettes, the enhancement of the duty on unmanu- 
factured tobacco and the reduction of the duty on silver to five 
annas per ounce "which has since been further reduced to annas 2. 
per ounce. In 1935 a protective duty of 12 annas per maund was 
imposed on imported broken rice. 


Until 1860 there was a general export duty of 3 per cent. 
ad valorem, but by 1875 it was o-nly applicable to oil, rice, indigo 


Hxpoit Duties and Cesses - 


and lac. The duty on wheat was 
iibolished in 1878, and the duties on indigo 


and lac were remitted in 1880, but the duty of 3 annas per mairnd 


on rice oontin'ued till 1930 when it was reduced to 2J annas per 
maund. Duties on jute, tea and raw hides and skins were imposed 
in 1916. 1916 and 1919, respectively. The duty on hides and skins- 
was imposed as a measure of protection for the Indian tanning 
industry, a rebate of two-thirds of the duty being allowed on e.xports 
to the Empire and there tanned. The rebate system '\vas abolished 
in 1923. The duty remained unchanged at 5 per cent, from 1923 
to 1934 when the iuty on raw hides -was abolished. Ea-w skins were 
made free in 1935. The duty on tea was removed in 1927. The 
duties on jute have remained unchanged since 1917. Cesses are 
levied on Indian tea, coffee, jute, soft coke, lac and cotton. 


The taxation of salt is a legacy from the Mughals. Excise duty 
is levied on salt manufactured in the country, whether by solar 

evaporation of sea water, lake "water or pit 
brine, or by extraction from the salt mines 
in the Punjab or the quarries in the" North-West Frontier Province 
This excise dutv, together with the import duty on _ foreign _ salt 
which follows the rate of excise duty prevailing from time to 
has always furnished a considerable" revenue. From 1888 to 1903 
the rate of excise duty was Es. 2-8-0 (3s. 4d.) per maund ot 
82 2/7 lbs., except in Burma which enjoyed a privileged rate 
Between- 1903 and 1907 it was gradually reduced to Re. 1 (Is. 4d.) 
per maund. In 1916 the rate was raised to Its. 1-4-0 (Is. Sd.') and 
fi’om'the 1st of March 1923 it was further raised to Rs. 2-8-0 (3s. 4d.V 
Since the 1st of March 1924 the standard rate has been Es. 1-4-0 
ris 104r7.') at the present rate of exchange, but a surcharge of 25 
per cent, was added with effect from the 80th of September 1931 
under the Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) Act o.. 
that year and this surcharge is still in force. An additional import 
dutv of 4 annas 6 pies per" maund was imposed with effect horn the 
18th of ISrareh 1931 on all foreign salt other than Aden salt imported 
into British India- This additional duty was reduced to 2 annas 6 
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Sxcise Duties. 


pies at tile beginning of the financ-ial year 1933-34. In 1936 the 
additional duty was further reduced to 1 anna 6 pies and is to remain 
in force for two years. Salt manufactured in Goa and imported 
into British India is also subject to the additional duty. 

A little less than half of the indigenous salt is manufactured or 
mined by Government and the balance is produced under licence 
ano[ excise. The imports (including imports from Aden) represent a 
little less than one-fourth of the total annual consumption which is 
approximately 52,000,000 maunds. The import duty is collected 
through the various Custom Houses but is credited to a separate head 
■from the ordinary customs revenue. 

Apart from the salt tax, excise duties are now levied on petro- 
leum, silver, sugar, matches, mechanical 
lighters and steel ingots. 

The excise duty on petroleum was imposed by the Motor Spirit 
X>uties Act, 1917, in order to restrict the consumption of petrol in 
India. The original rate was 6 annas per gallon, the corresponding 
import duty being 7-| annas per gallon. The duty was continued as 
a revenue "measure by the Motor Spirit Duties Act, 1919. The 
■excise and import duMes were equalised at 4 annas per gallon in 
1925 hut were again raised to 6 annas in 1929 and to 8 annas in 1931. 
The proceeds of the additional excise duty of 2 anuas imposed in 1931 
are used for road development. The Indian Finance (Supplementary 
and Extending) Act imposed a surcharge of 25 per cent, and the 
present rate is therefore 10 annas per gallon. 

With effect from the Ist of March, 1922, the provisions of the 
Motor Spirit Duties Act, 1917, were applied to kerosene. The original 
rate of excise duty was one anna per gallon, the import duty being 
2^ annas per gallon. In 1930 the excise duty was raised to 1^ annas 
per gallon and the import duty wag. reduced to 2J annas per gallon. 
In 1931 both of these rates were increased by 9 pies per gallon, and 
a surcharge of 25 per cent. was added by the Indian Finance 
(Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1981. Thus the excise duty is 
now 2 annas 9f- pies per gallon and the import duty 3J annas per 
gallon. 

Silver was made subject to an excise duty of 4 annas per ounce 
by the Silver (Excise Duty) Act, 1930, and a corresponding import 
duty was imposed at the same time. These duties were raised to 6 
annas per o\xnce in the following years and the surcharge of 25 per 
cent, raised them to 7^ annas per ounce. The rates were, however, 
reduced to 5 annas per ounce in 1932 and to 2 annas per ounce in 
1935. 

The excise duties on sugar, matches, mechanical lighters and steel 
ingots were first imposed in 1934. 

The Customs revenue collected at the six principal ports and 
the all-India totals for the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 are given in 

the table below. The totals for 1913-14 

Customs Revenue. £6,246,348 (imports) 

•and £858,432 (exports). The corresponding figures for 1918-19 were 
£8,395,767 (imports) and £2,460,995 (exports). 
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Tile Indian Stores Department. 

The Indian Stores Department is the outcome of the recommenda- 
tions of the Stores Purchase Committee, and was constituted in 
January, 1922. Its main function is to purchase in India and abroad 
in accordance -with the Stores Purchase Pules, stores of all descrip- 
tiona, except lethal munitions, foodsiutt's, medical stores, stationery 
and a few other classes of articles, for the Departments of the 'Centi-al 
Government and the minor Pocal Administrations, and to inspect 
stores purchased by the Department or by the consumincr depart- 
ments direct. Its services are also available to such major Poeaf 
Governments, Indian States, public bodies, etc., as may desire to 
avail themselves of those services. 

The Department consists of the office of the Chief Controller 
of Stores, which is located at the headquarters of the Government of 
India, Purchase Circles at Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi, a Test 
House at Calcutta, and inspection agencies at Calcutta, Jamshedpur, 
Bombay, Madras, Cawnpore, Pahore and Karachi. The Headquarters 
office, which is under the direct charge of the Chief Controller of 
Stores, comprises an Administration and Intelligence Branch, a 
Purchase Branch and an Inspection Branch. The Administration and 
Intelligence Branch is in charge of the general administration and 
market intelligence. The Purchase Branch deals with indents for 
purchase of stores and the Inspection Branch is responsible for all 
technical work of the Department, namely, drawing up of specifica- 
tions, giving technical advice to Purchase officers, indenting depart- 
ments and manufacturers, standardisation of stores, etc. The Pro- 
vincial Purchase Circles are intended to deal with indents of com- 
paratively small value, which can be most efficiently handled locally 
by officers stationed at important market centres. The Inspection 
Circles undertake the inspection not only of finished articles but also 
of stores throughout the process of manufacture in cases where manu- 
facture is carried out. Por this purpose an expert staff of Inspectors 
and Examiners is employed in each Circle. At the Government Test 
House are undertaken physical and chemical tests and also analyses 
of various description of stores. The organisation is fully equipped 
with an expert staff with up-to-date machinery and appliances. The 
organisation at Jamshedpur is known as the Metallurgical Inspec- 
torate, and is in charge of an officer designated as the Metallurgical 
Inspector who is assisted by a staff of expert metallurgists. Its 
function is to inspect throughout the process of manufacture mainly 
the products of the Tata Iron and Steel Company Dimited. but it 
also carries out such other tests and inspection of metals as fall 
within its scope. 

All requests for purchase are made by means of indents drawn up 
on special forms prescribed the Department and are submitted 
to the Chief Controller of Stores or to the appropriate Controller of 
Purchase in the ease of demands which the Provincial Controllers 
are competent to handle. Eor all orders of Ps. 5,000 and. upwards, 
tenders are usually invited by means of advertisements. Eor orders 
below Ps. 5,000, tenders are ordinarily invited only from known and 
reliable firms who are on the approved list of contractors. A state- 
ment of all orders placed by the Department, of the value of Ps. 100 
and above is published every week in the Indian Trade Journal. 
Purchases made by the Department are not completed until the 
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articles have been subjected to a very rigid, and thorough inspection . 
unless the indenting I>epartment prefers to obtain uninspected 
supplies. 

. The Department is also prepared to undertake inspection in eases 
where purchases are made by another authority. Calls for inspection 
in such eases are submitted to the head of the Inspectorate in whose 
area the inspection is to be carried out. For its services a depaid- 
mental charge of 2 per cent, of the value of the articles purchased is 
made in cases in which the Departiiaent undertakes both pm*chase 
and inspection. In cases where the Department carries out purchase' 
or inspection only, the charge is limited to 1 per cent, of the value 
of the articles purchased or inspected. 

In connection with the purchasing arrangements, the Intelligence 
Branch of the Department maintains up-to-date and reliable informa- 
tion regarding sources of supply, markets, prices, etc. It also 
scrutinizes indents placed by departments on the Director-General.. 
India Store Department, London, and places whenever possible con- 
sumers in touch with Indian sources of supply. 

The purchasing activities of the Department are not coniined 
to the Indian markets. Order.s for stores not obtainable in India 
are placed abroad in accordance with the Stores Purchase Buies. 
The Indiap Stores Department and the India Store Department. 
London, are at present entirely distinct organisations and function 
independentlv of each other, but the services of the London Stoies 
Department are freely utilized by the Indian Stores Department tor 
the inspection of stores purchased from abroad. 

A new organisation known as the Industrial Intelligence and 
Research Bureau has been attached to the Department recently, as- 
an experimental measure. The principal functions of the Bureau 


are :• 


(1) The Collection and dissemination of industrial intelligence. 

(2) Collaboration with Provincial Directors of Industries and 

Industrialists in all matters relating to industrial' 
research. 

(3) The publication at intervals of bulletins relating to indus- 

trial research and other matters connected with indus- 
trial development. 

(4) Assistance to industrialists in India by 

making suggestions as to the directions in which researc 

should be undertaken. 

(5) To collaborate with the various organisations of the 

^ - and Docal Governments with a view to ensuring that 
specifications prepared or issued by them provide as tar 
as possible for industrial standardisation. 

To assist in the organisation of industrial exhibitions in. 
India. 


( 6 ) 


The Bureau is in charge of an officer desi^ated as ^ ^ 

has been attached to the Head Office of the Indian Stores 
milt Yn orfer 4at it may beaefit from all the 
Sc tho Department in the form of information 
accumulated technical knowledge and experience and le 
for SsLrch work which the Department possesses. 
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B.— MISOELIiANEOirS ITEMS OP LAW AND PRACTICE 

AFPEOTING TRADE. 

Merchandise Marks. 

- Importers into India, especially from countries other than the 
United Kingdom, would do well to make themselves acquainted with 
xhe law and regulations relating to merchandise marks. In Appendix 
II will be found the principal provisions of the Indian Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1889, and connected Acts and the notifications issued 
thereunder. The following summary of the regulations in force does 
not claim to be exhaustive. For those seeking more complete in- 
formation a reference is suggested to the Merchandise Marks Manual 
which is published under the authority of the Government of India 
and is obtainable of all agents for the sale of Indian Government 
publications. 

Infringements or offences may be classified conveniently under 
four heads — 

(1) Counterfeit trade marks, 

(2) Trade descriptions that are false in respect of the country 

of origin, 

(S) Trade descriptions that are false in other respects, and 

(4) Lengths not properly stamped on piecegoods. 

The provisions regarding eountei'feit trade marks do not cover 
general get u^o but do extend to other marks or combination of 
. marks, the imitation of which is reason- 

fl) Counterfeit trade marks, calculated to lead persons to believe 

that the goods are the manufacture of some persons other than they 
really are, c.g., piece-goods are identified in the bazaar by their 
coloured labels or by the manufacturer’s or importer’s number im- 
pressed upon them or the merchandise of a particular firm may be 
Known by the firm’s name or initials which form no part of the 
trade mark. These provisions are intended not only to protect manu- 
facturers against piracy, hut the general public from being supplied 
with goods of inferior or unknown quality under cover of a well known 
brand. If notice of such infringement is given beforehand _ by the 
aggrieved party to the Customs authorities, the goods on arrival are 
detained, if tliere is reasonable justification, pending (1)^ execution 
of an indemnity bond within 24 hours or deposit of security in. cash 
or currene.v notes to the amount of 10 per cent, on the estimated 
value of the goods and f2) institution of proper^ legal proceedings 
within a month. Bona fide applications made in the absence of 
definite information for a watch of possible infringements are usually 
granted for a period of 8 months renewable on reasonable grounds. 
But formal registration of marks, etc., by' Customs officers is proni- 
bited. If in the course of the ordinary Customs examination an 
infringement is discovered, intimation is sent to the person whose 
mark is infringed to enable him to proceed as indicated above, but 
the goods are released if he fails to take preliminary action within 
a period of 4 days. 
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It is not necessary to mark the country of origin on any goods, 
imported into India, except where the goods made or produced 
(2) Trade description false beyond the limits of the United Kingdom 
in respect of country of or British India have applied thereto any 
origin, name or trade mark being or purporting 

to be, the name or trade mark ,of’ 
any person who is a manufacturer, dealer or trader in the- 
United Kingdom or in British India or where the goods bear- 
some other mark or indication which is held under the regulations to 
constitute a false trade description with regard to origin, in the 
absence of any counter-indication of the real country of origin, e.ff., 
Scotch whisky or Jamaica rum, if the produce of Holland. Similarly 
cognac and sherry require respectively the specific eounter'-indica- 
tions ‘Not made in France’, ‘Not made in Spain’, if not the produce- 
of those countries. The commonest class of eases failiirg under- 
this description is where the goods bear a mark or label with English 
words (most frequently the words ‘trade mark’), the use of the 
English language being taken to indicate that the goods are the 
product of the United Kingdom or British India, and therefore to 
constitute a false trade description unless corrected by a definite 
indication of the country of origin (such as ‘Made in France’) or an 
indication negativing the implication to be dra-wn from the -use of the 
English language, such as ‘Made Abroad’, ‘Not made in the United- 
Kingdom or British India’, ‘Foreign Made’ or ‘Foreign Produce’. 
’When the name used is the name of a place in the Uni-fced Kingdom 
or British India a counter-indication is required, the word” 

‘Beston’ requires, in the case of American goods, the counter-indica- 
tion U. S. A., but ‘Made in New York or Philadelphia’ does not. 
The use of the English language on foreign made goods is admissible 

part of the goods themselves, e.gr., the word “Stamps” or 
‘Photographs’ on albums but not expressions such as ‘A present for- 
a good boy’ or ‘Superior quality’. A consignment of spelter bearing 
the -w'ords ‘Extra pure’ on the top of the slabs -without counter- 
indication of country of origin, viz., Japan, which -was stamped on- 
the reverse with a rubber stamp, was held liable to penalty. 

In the case of goods made or produced in a foreign country, the 
"tirade description indicative otf 'origin in the United Kingdom or- 
British India which has been corrected by the use of such an ’ex- 
pression as ‘Made Abroad’ may still be false, if it also suggests that 
the goods were manufactured in a foreign country other than the 
actual country of origin (e.ff., scents made in Japan bearing the 
word ‘parfumerie’). The counter-indication, which should be such 
as to negative both these implications, must either specify the actual 
country -of origin or must run ‘Not made in United Kingdom or 
British India or X’ (X being the other foreign coimtry in which the 
goods might wrongly be supposed to have been manufactured). 
Similarly the use in a trade description of the language of one foreign 
countrv on goods produced in another requires counter-indication of 
the latter. English manufacturers using French expressions on their 
goods were ordered to attach a prominent and permanent label 
^lade in England’ on the offending goods. 

■When the misleading words or marks consist of what is or pm-- 
ports to be the name or trade mark of a manufacturer, dealer or 
trader in the United Kingdom or British India, a specific and distinct 
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j 3 ountei--iiidieation of the country of origin is necessary, e.g., pen- 
holders of German manufacture bearing the name of a British Indiiin 
trader without the country of origin were ordered to be reshipped. Ini- 
tials are not however treated as names requiring a counter-indication 
unless they are likely to sviggest the name of a British manufacturer; 

. and an exception is made in the ease of coverings or labels made in a 
foreign country but bearing the name of a British Indian m<:in\h’cic- 
turer or dealer who has imported the coverings or labels for his own 
goods. Goods made or produced in a foreign country but bearing 
•the name or trade mark of a British Indian dealer or a trade descrip- 
tion consisting of Indian vernacnlai's or numerals or pictorial repre- 
sentations such as Indian deities oi’ emblems must bear a counter- 
indication which is however waived in the case of goods manufactured 
in the United Kingdom unless in the latter case there is good groun<l 
for considering that the marking conveys the impression of Indian 

■ origin. A penalty was imposed in lieu of coi’rect stamping on safety 
matches made in Sweden bearing the word Om. in Bengali but 
without any indication of the country of origin. 

Dhooties of English manufacture with the words Bande Matanim 
in Bengali woven along the whole borders with the words ‘Manchester’ 
stamped in Bengali only in one place were confiscated subject to 
redemption and reshipment on payment of a penalty and this decision 

• was upheld in appeal. 

It is important to note that whenever an indication of the country 

• of origin is required under the regulations, such indication should be 
(1) in the same language and character as the name or trade mark 
or trade description, (2) sufficiently conspicuous and indelible and 
(3) should be repeated for each application of the mark or description 
in such a manner that it cannot be removed afterwards. 

Other false trade descriptions are frequently found on goods in 

- respect of (a) their number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight, or 

(3) Otter false trade des- (h) the material of which they are <'.om- 

- oriptions. posed. 

The eases under (a) usually affect (1) woollen and cotton goods 
in respect of their measure, size or weight, and (2) packages, boxes 
or cartons bearing incorrect indications in respect of the quantities 
> contained in them. 

Paper \\'rappers of cotton braid each containing twelve skeins were 
marked *6 grs. yards’ implying that each skein was 72 yards long 
whereas the actual length 6f the braids varied from 44 to 51 yards. 
"Deletion of the misleading marking was ordered under penalty. 

Offences under (b) are held to be committed when the .trade 
descrix>tion suggests that the article is made of a material superior in 

■ quality and value than it really is and as such is likely to^ de.eeive 
the buyer. Iron nails described as ‘brass nails’ were passed on 
penalty and deletion of the word “brass’*. 

A large number of cases under this head occur in connexion ■with 
consignments of white zinc, white and red lead, linseed oil and 

• turpentine w'hich are very frequently imported adulterated. The 
general rule is that when the percentage of impurity exceeds 5 per 
cent. (10 per cent, in the case of turpentine! but not .50 per cent., 

•a qualifying description such as ‘adulterated’ or ‘reduced’ is held 
'to he sufficient, but if it exceeds 50 per cent, the actual percentage 
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should also be stated. Sdmilai'ly it has been ruled that condensed 
milk containing less than 3 per cent, of butter fat contravenes the 
regulations unless marked ‘prepared from skimmed milk’. 

As a general rule the IMerehandise Marks Act does not require 
goods to be stamped or marked, though it insists that any stamps or 
, ’ , marks affixed should be correct, buj by 

lumped on ^ provision piece-goods which are 

t' 6 ordinarily sold by length or by the piece 

must be correctly and properly stamped with the lengths in standard 
yards. The stamping must be in English numerals accompanied by 
the word ‘yards’, (abbreviation ‘yds.’), though marking^ in inches 
may be permitted on cloths of small dimensions and delicate liUike 
in accordance with the custom of the trade but in all cases it shoidd 
be placed conspicuously on the fabric itself so as not to be ordinarily 
removable. Cotton and woollen piece-goods imported for the per- 
sonal use of individuals or j^idvate associations of individuals and not 
for trade purposes need not be stamped. The Collector has also the 
discretion not to detain unstamped piece-goods which are of such a 
nature that they would be liable to serious depreciation in value, if 
stamped- For the ptirpose of this regulation, piece-goods are defined 
as including cotton and woollen piece-goods excepting certain speci- 
fied descriptions ; the provisions however do not apply to any fabric 
which comes within the scope of the above definition but is ordinarily 
sold bv the unit or with reference to the number. Pieces of mosquito 
netting imported without the lengths stamped on them were directed 
TO be stamped under penalty or in the alternative with an enhanced 
penalty in lieu of stamping. 

Registration of Trade Marks. 


There is no recognised registration of trade marks in India, but^ in 
view of the growing demand from the commercial public the question 
of initiating legislation for the registration of Trade IMarks is i^ceiving 
the consideration of the Crovernment of Indian Registration of new 
trade marks on payment of a fee is made by the Madras and South 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and as evidence of the date on which 
the mark pr ticket was registered, may be useful in subsequent litiga- 
tion, though it conveys no legal rights. The Bombay Millowners 
Association keeps a register of all trade marks in use by members and 
has a special set of rules governing their registration to which all 
members upon election agree to conform, in view of tbe protection 
afforded by the Association to the trade marks and tickets used by 
them. 


Registration of PartnersMps and Business names. 

The question whether the registration of business^ partnerships and 
business names should be made compulsory hv le^slation has been 

frequentlv considered by the Government ® 

a rUult of the recommendations of the Civil Justice Comniitt^, 
which reported in the year 1925, an Act to define and ainend the 
law relating to partnerships, entitled the Indian Par tnemhip Ac , 
1932 fix of 1932) was passed, which repealed Chapt^ JLL ot vne 
Indian Contract Act, 1872, and also the whole of the Burma Re^- 
tration of Business Names Act. 1^-?- . 

registration of firms and explains the rights and liabilities of partners. 
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PART IV 


COMMEEOIAL ORaANISATIONS. 


The principal non-official organisations connected with trade are 
Use Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Eangoon, 
and Karachi and other important centres with a membership, except 
in Bombay, preponderatingly European, though open to Indians 
also. Closely connected with these and not infrequently employing 
tbfc same secretariat staff are the associations representing particular 
branches of trade such as jute mills, cotton mills, etc. The Trades 
Associations represent the retail traders in the principal cities, and 
latterly, other associations representing general interests have grown 
up with an exclusively Indian membership. The Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce of India represent mainly the European interests, 
while the Eederation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
perform the same functions in respect of Indians. These chambers 
and associations though they differ from time to time on questions of 
policy, are in no sense antagonistic to the older associations. The 
membership of most of these bodies is confined to the province or city 
where their headquarters are situated; but they maintain close touch 
with similar organisations at other trade centres. In the rase of 
jute which is grown chiefly in Bengal, the associations connected with 
it are representative of the entire industry. 

These Associations and the leading Chambers of Commerce* in 
particular keep the Government apprised from time to time of the 
problems affecting commercial development in India and, undoubtedly, 
perform important functions in focussing non-official opinion and re- 
presenting commercial sentiment the value of which is reflected in 
the recognition, varying according to their status and traditions, which 
they enjoy at the hands of Government. The Bengal and Bombay 
Chambers of Commerce have the privilege of electing a representa- 
tive each to the Council of State and 6 and 2 representatives respect- 
ively to the Legislative Councils of the respective Presidencies. The 
RIadras Indian Commerce and the Indian Merchants’ Charnbei* find 
Bureau (Bombay) elect a representative each to the Legislative 
Assembly while the Millowners’ Associations at Bombay and x\hmed- 
abad; and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the Marwari 
Association (Bengal) and the Bengal Mahajan Sabha enjov the l^ri- 
vilege in rotation of electing a representative in the Assembly. The 
Eangoon Chamber elects one representative to iihe Council of State 
a^id two to the local Legislative Council. The representation of other 



commercial and industrial bodies on tEe local legislative Councils is 
shown below : — 


No. 

Na,Tne of constituency of 

seats. 


JMadras — 

Madras OEamber of Commerce 
Madras Trades Aesociation 
Soutbern India Chamber of Commerce 
jSTuttu Kottai N'agarthers Association. 
Madras Planters'* Association . 

JBomhay — 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce 
^Bombay Trades Association 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association - 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Hureau 
Bombay Millowners Association 

Bengal — 

Indian Jute Mills Association . 

Indian Tea Association - 

Indian Mining Association 

Calcutta Trades Association 

Bengal Hational Chamber of Commerce 

Bengal Marwari Association 

Bengal Mabajan Sabha 

United JProvinces — 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
United ProvmcOs Chamber of Commerce 


The B unjab — 

Punjab Chamber of Coirgnerce and Trades Association 
Punjab Industries .***..• 

Bihar and Orissa — 

Bihar Planters 

Indian Mining Association , . , . - 

Indian Mining federation ..... 

Burma — 

Bvrma Indian Chamber of Commerce 
Burmese Chamber of Commerce , . . - 

Ttangoon Trades Association ..... 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce .... 

Central Brovinces — 

Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association 
Central Provinces Commerce and Industries 

A-ssam — 

Assam Valley Planting ...... 

Surma Valley Planting * • . . . - 

Commerce and Industry ...... 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


2 

1 


1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 


These represeutatives being non-officials enjoy complete freedom of 
attitude with regard to any legislation or subject of debate which 
may come before the councils. The Chambers are also represented 
in qua si -Government institutions such as Port Commissions while 
seats are reseiwed for them on the Improvement Trusts of Calcutta 
and Bombay and on Municipal Corporations. It is usual for both the 
Imperial and Provincial Governments to obtain the views of the lead- 
ing Chambers and commercial associations before embarking upon 
measures -which, however, remotely, are likely to afiect trade, and 
every consideration is given to anv advice tendered. 
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Iiondon Chamber 
meree. 


of OOni- 


The Ijoudori Chamber of Commeiee opened in 1912 an Kast India 

Section specially charged with the advo- 
cacy in the United Kingdom of rtuestions 
of commeroiiil interest in India. 

An Indian Chamber of Commerce was established in 1927 in 
Ijondon with a view to further the Indian commercial interests repre- 
sented in Great Kritaiii and located in London, 

The constitution and aims of some of the pidncipai commercial 
bodies are separately treated in the following pax’agraphs. 

A. — General. 


The organisation styled the Associated Chambers of Oommorce 
of India and Ceylon (now the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 

India) was established at a conference cf 
repmsentatives of the Chambers which 
,was held in Calcutta on the 8th and 9th 


The Associated Chambers 
of Commerce ol India. 


January 1920. The first attempt at concerted action by the Cham- 
bers was made in 1905 when a conference was held at Calcutta. JSJo 
further step in the same direction was, however, taken until 1917, 
when a second conference was held at Delhi to consider the ciucs- 
tion of Indian trade after the war. But meanwhile the ne.ed for an 
organisation had made itself felt from time to time and after the 
war it was considered that the time had come when European com- 
mercial interests throughout India ought to be more closely or- 
gamsed. It was accordingly decided, at the conference on the 8th 
and 9th January 1920, to constitute an Association having for its 
mam objects the promotion and protection of the trade, commerce, 
industries and manufactures of India and Ceylon. The Association 
at fche present time consists of the following fifteen Chambers 
namely : — ^Bengal, Bo-mbay, Bui’ma, Oaliout, Chittagong, Goca- 
nada, Cochin, Coimbatore, Ivarachi, Madras, Narayanganj, North- 
ern India, Bunjab, Upper India and Tuticorin. 

The Ceylon Chamber of Commerce seceded from the Associa- 
tion in 1932 and the name of the Association was then altered to tho 


Associated Chambers of Commerce of India. 

The Association was incor'porated in 1920 under the provisions 
of Article 26 of the Indian Companies Act. Among its activities 
is the organising of an annual meeting of its members at which 
commercial and industrial questions are discussed and suitable re- 
solutions adopted- The conference of January 1920, to which re- 
ference has already been made, was the first of these gatheiings. 
Since then meetings have been held — at the headquarters of the 
Association for the time being — at Calcutta in January 1921, 1922 
and 1923 ; at Bombay in December 1923 ; at Calcutta in December 
1924 and 1926 ; at Gawnpore in December 1926 : at Calcutta in 
December 1927 and 1928 and at Bombay in December 1929. Erom 
1930 onwards the annual , conferences have taken place at Calcutta. 
The Articles of Association provide for the election of a Chamber by 
whom a president for the vear is nominated and also of two Chambers 
each of whom nominates a Vice-President for the year. A Secre- 
tary is also appointed yearly at the annual meeting- There is no 
Managing Committee, the executive work of the Association being 
conducted by the President and Secretary. Since the_ year 1930 
the President of the Bengal Chamber has been the President of the 
'Association and the Secretary of the Bengal Chamber the Secretary. 
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The conferences at Calcutta have usually been opened by H. i3. 
the Viceroy or EC. E, the Governor of Bengal and they have in the 
past been attended by members of the Central and Local Govern- 
ments, other Government officials and delegates from all the consti- 
tuents Chambers. Eesolutions' relating to Constitutional matters, Law 
and Legislation, Currency and [Finance, Railways, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Customs [Duties and Tariffs, Shipping, and general qx*es- 
tions are put forward for discussion;* and such resolutions as are 
adopted unanimously are forwarded to the Government [Depart- 
ment concerned for consideration and appropriate action. 

The Association is represented in the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly by a member nominated by EC. E. the Govemor-Genera.1 in Coiar- 
cil, ou the recommendation of the constituent Chambers. 

The Association is also represented on the Central Advisory 
Oemmittee for Lighthouses and the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research and is a member of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce of the British Empire, on the Council of which it has two 
representatives, one of whom is a Vice-President of the federation. 

The Federacion of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
founded in 1926, is a central organisation representating Indian 
federation. of Twi^ia-r. commercial and industrial interests in 

Chainbezs of Oodnmerce and India. The main objects of the t’edera- 

Zndustry. tion are to proriiote Indian business in 

matters of inland and foreign trade traiisport, industry and manu- 
factures and irnance, to collect and desseminate statistical and com- 
mercial information, to support or oppose legislative or other mea- 
sures affecting the commercial interests of the country, as the case 
may be, to provide for arbitration when occasion aadses, to pro- 

mote unanimity and uniiormity of practice amongst the members 
of the commercial or industrial commumty and to do all such law- 
ful acts as may be beneficial or conducive to the attainments of the 
objects or any of them. There are three classes of members — ordi- 
nary, foreign Indian Chambers eligible for corresponding memijer- 
ship and eminent Indians eligible for [Honorary membership. The 
Federation is represented on various bodies, notably, in the several 
committees of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, and 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Organisation. 

A representative’s office is maintained in Berlin to encourage 
and develop trade relations between the two countries. ■ 

The membership of the Federation is 48. 

The All-India- Organisation of Industrial Employers was estab- 
lished on 12tb TDecember 1932 and is a body allied to the Federation 
AU-India Organisation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
of Industrial Employers, Industry. Its objects are to promote the 

Cawnpore. industrial development, to nominate de- 

legates and advisers to represent the employers at the International 
Labour Conference, League of ISTations, International Chamber of 
Commerce, etc., to encourage or discourage legislative or other 
measures likely to affect industrial interests^ to take necessary steps 
in regard to the recommendations or convention of the Intern ationel 
Labour Conference, to regulate conditions of employment of industrial 
labour, etc. 
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The membership of the ovgaiaisation is open to any indnidual 
firm, johit-stock company or corporation engaged in any industry in 
India and also to industrial associations. 

The organisation is represented on the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Organisation and its otiice is located ia Xaiiila 
Tower, Cawnpore. 

^The Indian National Committee was established to further the- 
objects of the International Chamber of Commerce, Paris, which are, 

briefly, to facilitate the commercial in- 
Indiau Kational Committee tericouii’se o5 coxmtries, to secure har- 

mouv of action on all international ejnes- 
tions affecting finance, industry and 
commerce and to encourage cordial relations between businessmen 
and commercial organisations. 

Jt has 36 organisation JMembers and 87 Associate Mciiibers. It 
is allied to the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry and its office is at Ivamla Tower, Cawnpore. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce was established in 1926. Its- 
obieets are to promote and pi’otect the trade, commei-ee and in- 
dustries financed or managed by Indians, 
to encourage or discourage legislative 
measures likely to affect trade and com- 
merce, to collect and disseminate commercial information and to pro- 
vide for arbiti'ation. The Chamber issues certificates of origin and 
survey certificates in respects of foi’eign exports. 

The Chamber is represented on various bodies such as, the 
Calcutta Port Trust, local advisory committees of the principal Hall- 
ways, etc. 

Membership is open to any trading concern or joint-stock com- 
pany financed or managed mainly by Indians. Members are of 
two classes — local and mofussil, and number 218. 

Some important commei’cial associations are affiliated to the 
Chamber, namely, Indian Sugar IMills’ Association, Indian Col- 
liery Owners' Association and Jute Balers’ Association, etc. 

Tffie affairs of the Chamber are administered by a committee of 
21 members consisting of a President, two vice-Presidents, and 18- 
ordinary members, and a paid Secretary. 

The office is at- 135 Canning Street, Calcutta, 

The Association was started in 1933 to promote mainly (ho coal 
mining industi-y, trade and commerce of India. Any person oi- firm 
, ^ . or joint-stock companv engaged in coal 

Ass^ocShou, Caiemta. mining mdustries or by-products’ thereof 

is eligible for niembersinp. The sHead 
Office of the Association is at Jharia and a branch office at 135, 
Canning Street. Calcutta. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce was established in 1912, and 
was I’egistered under the Indian Companies Act, 1882 in 1913. Its- 

objects are mainly to promote the trade, 
commerce and manufactures in the 
Punja.b, to collect and circulate statistics 
and other commercial information and to arbitrate in tbe settlement 
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of disputes. TLe Chamber is a member of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, and of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Paris. There ai'e three classes of members, 
Honorary, Ordinary and Additional The Chamber is represented on 
the tloint Development Hoard Punjab, Local Hoard of Economic 
Enquiry, Indian Central Cotton Committee, etc. 

The affairs ot the Chamber are managed by an executive com- 
mittee, consisting of a President, two vice-Presidents, 12 members, 
an Honorary Secretary and a joint Honorary Secretary. 

The Head office is at 7 A, Nisbet Hoad, Lahore with a brajich at 
Amritsar. 


The Indian Jute manufacturers’ Association was constituted in 
1884, the name being altered at a special general meetiirg in July 

1902 to the “Indian Jute Mills' Associa- 


Indian Jute Mills Associa- ’ > when a complete set of rules and 

tion, Calcutta. reguliitions was adopted. They were ex- 

tensively revised in 1930, and, in 1931 the Association was register- 
ed under the Indian Trades Union Act, (XVI of 1926J. 


The Association started with a membership of 19 which has risen 
to b-i. The objects of the Association are to encourage and secure 
united feeling and action, to collect and classify facts and .statistics, 
to open out nerv markets, if practicable, to fix points of custom, 
to standardize contracts, to obtain the removal of grie-vauces, to 
arbitrate on. matters ot dispute, to communicate with public autho- 
I'ities or kindred associations, to impose restrictive conditions on the 
conduct of the trade and to adjust the production of the mills in 
the Association to the demand in the world market, to encotirage and 
finance technical developments in plant and machinery for the manu- 
facture of jute and its products and scientific exploration of new uses 
to which jute can be applied, and the discovery of by-products, 
generally to promote and to protect the interests of those engaged 
in the jute industry in all matters relating to it, especially in those 
touching the interests of the members of the Association, and to do 
■all such other lawful acts as are incidental or conducive to the attain- 
ment of the above objects or any of them. 


The Associtilion returns two representatives to the Bengal Le- 
gislative Council, 


The affairs and funds of the Association are managed by a Com- 
mittee consisting of a Chairman and 6 members wdio are appoint- 
ed annually at a general meeting. The Secretary and Assistant 
Secretarv of the, Bengal Chamber of Commerce are ex-officio Sccre- 
tarv and Assistant Secretary of the Association. The Office of the 
Association is at the Royal ' Exchange, 2, Clive Street, Calcutta. 


The East Indian Cotton Association, Limited, Bombay, \Yas 
founded in 1921 to provide, regulate and maintain suitable buildings 

or rooms for a Cotton Exchange in the 


East India Cotton Associa- 0itv of Bomba, v and elsewhere in India, 
tion, Limited, Bombay. pi'ovide forms of contracts and regulate 

the carrying out and enforcement or cancellation of contracts, to 


adjust controversies between persons engaged in the cotton trade, to 
establish just and equitable principles in the said trade, to mamtam 
uniformitv in rules; regulations and usages of the said trade; to fix 



or adopt standards of classification in the same, to acquire, preserve 
and disseminate useful infoimation connected with the cotton in- 
terest tln-oughout all markets, to decrease the local risk attendant 
upon business, and generally to promote the cotton trade through- 
out India, and augment the facilities with which it may be condtieted 
jO establish, regulate and maintain a clearing house for the purpose 
of dealing with cotton and transactions therein; to prescribe the 
principle of framing of contracts with a view to eliminate the tempta- 
tion and possibility of speculative manipulation; and to make from’ 
jime to time bye-laws, rules and regulations respecting the cotton 
trade, etc. 

The affairs of the Association are managed by a Board of Direct- 
ors, a Clearing House Manager and a Secretary. 

Upon the establishment of the East Indian Cotton Association, 
the Bombay Cotton Trade Association was wound up voluntarily. 

The Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, was formed at a meeting. 

of Calcutta tea agency firms in 1881, the 
Indian Tea Association. objects and duty of the Association being 

to promote the common interest of ail 
persons concerned in the cultivation of tea in India. 

The Association started with a membership of companies and 
estate owners representing a planted area of over 108,000 acres, 
which had increased at the end of 1934 to 424,295|- acres. Proprie- 
tors and managers of, and agents for, tea estates (including limited 
companies) are eligible for election as members, all applications 
being dealt with by the General Committee. 

The business and funds of the Association are controlled by a 
General Committee consisting of 12 firms who are elected annually 
by the members of the Association. Each of the 12 firms elected 
nominates a gentleman to represent them on the General Committee, 
and the General Committee elect their own Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman. The Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Bengal? 
Chamber of Commerce are ex-officio Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Association which was affiliated to the Chamber in May 
1885. 

The Association has since 1900 maintained a scientific depart- 
ment dealing with many and varied questions affecting tea culti- 
vation and undeiffaking the investigation of pi’oblems relating to the 
manufacture of tea. The European staff of this department consists 
of a Chief Scientific Officer, two Chemists, a. Mycologist, a Bacterio- 
logist and a Botanist, and the results of their investigations -are p\ib- 
iished from time to time in the form of bulletins, monographs and 
annual reports. 

The Association nominates one representative to the Bengal D'e- 
gislative Council. 

The Headquarters of the Indian Tea Association are at the Royal 
Exchange, 2, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

This Committee was constituted by the Government of India on 

the 31st March 1921, to secure co-opera- 

Indian Central Cotton tion and co-ordination in all matters re- 

Oommittee. lating to cotton, to act as an advisory 



body to Govemment and the trade, to promote the improvement of 
outton growing and marketing in India and to act as a centre for the 
dissemination of information on these subjects. The Vice-Chair- 
man, Imperial Council of Agricultural Beseareh, is President atid the 
membership consists of the representatives of the various Provin- 
cial Departments of Agriculture, of Chambers of Commerce, of tl*e 
Dnipire Cotton Growing Corporation, of Commercial Associations 
connected with the cotton industry, of cotton growlers and of cotton- 
growing Indian States, with the Expert Adviser to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Beseareh in agricultural matters, the Director* 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics and the Comrner- 
eial nominees of the Governments of Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, 
Bengal, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces. The 
Indian Cotton Cess Act of 1923 has given the Committee iiicorpora- 
tion as a permanent body and prescribed its constitution. All sec- 
tions of the trade including spinners and manufacturers, merchants, 
brokers and ginners are represented on it, and it is therefore in a 
position to offer authoritative advice to the Government of India 
and Local Governments on all problems affecting the industry. 

The Indian klining Association (founded in 1892) was the outcome 
of rhe activities of a Mining Sub-Committee of the Bengal Chamber 

of Commerce. The objects of the Asso- 
Indian Mining Association, elation are to protect, by every legitimate 

means, the intei’ests of those engaged in 
developing the mining industries of India, to foster those indus- 
tries, to provide a ready means of arbitration for the settlement of 
disputes betw’’een mining proprietors and to take part in discussions 
affecting or having a bearing upon mines, their development or w'ork- 
ing, and for this purpose to enter into communication with the Gov- 
ernment and other public bodies. 


All persons or companies engaged in conducting mining enter- 
prises are eligible to be members of the Association. The Com- 
mittee are empowered the rules to appoint honorary members 
but such members have no voting privileges. 

The Association originated with a membership of 13 which h^ 
increased to 146 in 1924 but subsequently declined, owii^ to the 
trade depression, to 90 in 1934. Members of the Association were 
responsible for approximately 65 per cent, of the coal raised m India 
in 1934. PraoticaUy all the European and a number of l^an coal 
concerns in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are members, xhe Asso- 
ciation enjoys the privilege of electing a representative hi each of 
the Tjegislative Councils of Bengal and Bibar and Orissa. 

l^he- Headquarters of the Association are at the Boyal Exehan.ge, 
2, Olive Street, Calcutta, and its business is conducted by a Com- 
mittee of seven members who appoint their own Chairman. 

This Association founded in March 1913 represents Jndie.a 

capital in the Coal mining industry of Bengal, Bihar and Onssa and 

the Central Provinces. Almost all the 

Indian Mining Federation. Indian colliery owners are members of the 

Eederation. 
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The iJ’ederation is widely represented on various public bodies and 
institutions both ot Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, and elects a 
member to the Begislative Council of the latter province. 

The registered oMce of the Federation is at 15, Clive iStreei, 
Calcutta which has a branch on the Jharia coalfield. Its affairs are 
:^mmistered by an Executive Committee of fifteen members iissast- 
ed by a paid {Secretary. 

It frequently issues circulars summarising the activities of the 
C-ommittee supplemented by statistics relevant to the coal trade and 
the traffic position. It maintains a free reading room for its mem- 
bers. 

This Institute was founded in 1906, “‘to promote the study of all 
branches of mining, geology, metallurgy and engineering in India, 

Mdth a view to disseminate the inforina- 
Mining an^ Geological obtained for facilitating the scientific 

and economic development of the mine- 
ral industries of India.” Its ordinary membership is open to per- 
sons possessing a degree or first class diploma in geolo-gy, mining, 
metallurgy or* engineering from a recognised University or School 
of Science, or a first class certificate of competency as a manager of 
mine, or experience in mines, or works, or practical field work ex- 
tending over c;ertaiii specified periods and under* eeiTain conditions of 
responsibility. 

Meetings for the reading and discussion of paiiers and excui'sions 
to mines or engineering works of interest are held at frequent inter- 
vals. The. Institute publishes an annual volume of Traa&actions. 
A technical library which is accommodated in the Indian School of 
Mines, Bhanbad, is maintained for the benefit of members in the 
coalfields of llaniganj and Jharia. Special investigations ai’e made 
from time to time. 

The affairs of the Institute are administered by a President and a 
Council of 20 members elected annually from the general Ijodv. At 
the end of October, 1934, the membership consisted of 235 ordinary 
members. The headuqarters of the Institute are in Calcutta. 

The Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India was founded in 
1892 with headquarters at the Royal Exchange Bnildmgs, Calcutta, 

to encourage and secure united feeling 
Wine.^ Spirit, and Beer action amoirgst shippers and irnpor- 

ters, to decide points of custom, to arbi- 
trate in matters of dispute, to commimieate with public bodies, 
authorities and hindered associations, to watch the operation of the 
Excise and Customs laws as they may affect the trade, and generally 
to promote and protect the interests of persons engaged in. the wine, 
spirit and beer trade of India. The business and affairs of the Asso- 
ciation are managed bv a General Committee consisting of not mnio 
than 12 firms, of which six are resident in Calcutta and are apnoint- 
ed annually at the general meeting held during the month of March 
in each year. 


B. — ^Provincial and Local 

fi) Chambers of Cotvimerce. 

The Bengal C'hamber of Commerce was founded in 1834, when 
Lord William Bentinck was Governor- General. Tittle is hriown of 
its earlv historv. There are no records nrior to 1851 when it was 



more or less reconstituted. For very many years it was housed in 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse in Olive Street. But in 1893 the 
Bengal Chamber of Com- then President, Sir Janies Mackay (the 
la-Bice. late Viscount Inchcape of Strathnaver} 

acquired on its behalf the premises of the New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration in liquidutiou. These premises stood at the corner cf iUiive 
Street and what was known tlien as Old China Bazar Street, on what 
is reputed^ to iiave been the site of Olive’s Government House, and 
later of the hou.se in which Sir Philip Francis lived. 

The Bank premises were utilised by the Chamber and the Boyal 
Exchange until 1915, when they were demolished and the present 
Jtoyul exchange was erected. The establishment of a Oommercial 
Exchange was mooted in Calcutta as far back as 1857; and in 1881 
the organisation of a mercantile exchange was contemplated. Bat 
it was not until 1893, when the Oriental Bank premises were acquir- 
ed, t'hat the idea took practical shape. A mercantile exchange, 
which by special permission of Queen Victoria was styled the JEloyal 
Exchange, was then established as part| of the Chamber. The 
Exchange now consists of upwards 660 members and the Exchange 
Hall which is a pi'ominent feature of the present building is used by 
them daily as a place of meeting for the transaction of business. 

The Chamber itself was incorporated in 1893 as a com- 

pany under section 26 of the Indian Companies Act. Prior to that 
time it had been an unregistered association of merchants, bankers, 
shopowners, insurance companies, brokers and others engaged in 
commerce and industry. It now consists of 221 members and may 
fairly claim to be thoroughly representative of the European trade, 
commerce and manufacturers of the city. It is managed by a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, and a committee of seven who are elected 
annually by the members and who conduct its business in accordance 
with the provisions of the articles of Association. In addition to the 
work of the Chamber proper, as represented by this Committee, there 
are no fewer tlran 26 Commercial associations and organisations re- 
cognised by and affiliated to the Chamber whose business is transacted 
by the secretariat staff of tire Chamber, subject to the direction of 
Committees and Sub-Committees. 

An important branch, of the work of the Chamber is the mea- 
sui’ing and w'eighing of most of the principal commodities exported 
from Calcutta. Eor this work the Chamber has a special Dapart- 
rnent-^the Licensed Measurers’ Department — which has been in 
existence for fifty years. It maintains a staff of about 100 measur- 
ing officers who measure and weigh goods chiefly in course of ship- 
ment. The n easurements so recorded are used by the steamship 
companies .as the basis upon which to calculate freights charged tc 
exporters, and the weights are required chiefly by exporters for con- 
tract purposes. The volume of business transacted by the Depart- 
ment has naturally been, affected by the recent trade depres.sinn, but 
the number of packages measured during the year ended 30th June 
1934 amounted to as much as 6,859,(370 and the number of jiaek- 
ages weighed was 6,230,355. 
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There is also in existence in connection -with the Ohanaber a 
ibional of Arbitration for the settlement and adjustment of disputes 
:l dift'erences relating to trade, business, manuf actui'es , etc. (Arbi- 
tors are drawn from among the members of the Chamber, and 
3 arbitrations are conducted in accordance with the provisions of 
indian Arbitration Act, 1889. Its awards may be filed by 
her party to any particular dispute in the Calcutta High Court 
d be made a decree of the Court. The tribunal transacts a eon- 
erable volume of business which, however, has been adversely 
ected by the depression as in the case of the Chamber’s Incensed 
iasurers’ Department. ' 

This Chamber, which is the premier institution of the Indian 
nmercial community in Bengal and the oldest Indian eli amber 
commerce in India, was foimded in 1887. The principal objects 

of the Chamber are to aid and stimulate 
J^gal Nat^nai Chamber development of commercial and in- 

dustrial enterprise in Bengal, and IjO pro- 
it the interests of all persons trading therein, to promote unanimity 
d uniformity of practice amongst the members of the trading 
I'nmunity and to rej^resent their views and I'equiremeiits to the 
thorities, and to arbitrate, when occasion arises, between parties 
ding- to submit their differences to the decision of the Chamber. 
Under the revised constitution of the Chamber, facilities of Asso- 
Lte and Honorary membership have been extended to the entire 
iding community in Bengal. The number of members on the roll 
over 300. Almost all the leading Indian commercial and industrial 
ms and persons in every branch of the inland and foreign trade in 
ngal are members of the Chamber. A considerable poidion of 
o joint stock capital invested in Bengal in banking, insurance, 
iamer services, cotton mills, etc., is also represented. The consti- 
bion of the chamber provides for a close association as between 
e ciiamber and various sectional organisations of trades and in- 
stries in Bengal. 

I’he Chamber enjoys the privilege of electing representatives to 
e Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Legislative Council, the Calcutta 
)rt Trust, the Calcutta Improvement '^Trusb, Bengal Industries 
sard. Economic Enquiry Board Bengal, and other important bodies. 

The headquarters of the Chamber are at Calcutta and its affairs 
? administered by a eojumittee of 32 members in addition to the 
esident, two vice-Presidents, and the Honorai-y Treasurer, with 
3 help of the Secretary and a number of Departmental committees. 

This Chamber- was established in 1900 with a view to developing 
d pi’otecting the trade, commerce and manufacture of India, and 

in particular that of Calcutta, to consider 
Miarw^i Chamber of OOm- questions relating thereto and tc. 

oppose or promote any legislative enact- 
?nts relating to commerce in general. The Chamber is generally 
insulted by Government on matters of public concern as v-ell ns on 
commercial matters. It is not affiliated to any other public or 
mmereial body but undertakes arbitration work between parties 
Iling to abide by its decision, which under its rules, is not neees- 
L-ily confined to business disputes. 



The number of members on tbe roll is l,o00. 


The Muslim Chamber of Commerce was established in 1932. The 
objects are mainly to promote and pi'otect the trade, eommercej 
agr3.culture and industries of India, particularly those in which Muslims 


,, ,• «iu ^ interested, to urge or oppose legis- 

measures afEeoting s,ih 
trade, commerce, etc., to collect and 
disseminate statistics and. other information consistent with the objects 
of the Chamber, to arbitrate in the settlement of disputes, when so 
desired, to maintain uniformity in rules, regulations, and usages in 
the various branches of trade, etc. 


The Ohamijer is represented on ceidain important bodies, namely, 
Calcutta Port Trust, Board of Economic Enquiry for Bengal, Indian 
Accotmtancy Board, Paris International Congress of Exchange, 
etc. Membership is open to any firm, joint-stock company, or other 
trading corporaticii. 

The affairs of the Chamber are administered by a committee con- 
sisting of a President, four viee-Piesidents, 15 ordinary members and 
a Secretary. 

The office is located at 22. Canning Street, Calcutta. 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce of Patna was established in 
1932 with the object of promoting the commercial w^ell -being of the 

Muslim community in India in general 
Muslim. Oliamber of Oom- and that of Bihar and Orissa 
merce, Biliar and Orissa. particular. It has objects similar to 

those of other Chambers. The Chamber 
is administered by a committee not exceeding 15 members including 
a President, 3 vice-Presidents, 1 Secretary, 1 Assistant Secretary, 1 
Treasurer and 1 Legal Adviser. The office of the Chamber is at 
Patna. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, was founded iii 
1836. Its affairs are controlled by a President, Yice-President and 
Committee of seven. This Chamber has given particular attention 
to the publication of statistical returns and enjoys special facilities 
Bombay Chamber of Oom- from the Custom House for their prep.ira- 
merce. tion. The daily issues include an arrival 

return and trade return, details of all import and export manifests 
are published twice a week and current quotations weekly, while the 
figures of exports and imports (principal articles) by sea .are issued 
monthly, in addition to special returns of imports of piecegoods and 
yarns and exports of cotton. A Measurement Department is respon- 
sible for the measurement of exports in the docks prior to loading 
and as elsewhere one of the most important functions performed by 
the Chamber is that of arbitration in commercial disputes. 

The Chamber elects a representative to the Council of State and 
two to the Bombay Lregislative Council. It has one seat on the 
Bombay Municipal ' Corporation and five on the Port Trust. The 
number of members is unlimited. Every person, firm or company 
engaged or interested in mercantile pursuits is eligible for election 
as a member. 



On the 30ih J une 1935 the total membership of the Bombay 
Chamber of Ccmmei'ce amounted to 192. Of these fourteen repre- 
sent banking institutions: ten shipping agencies and companies; 
three firms of solicitors; three railway companies; ten engineers and 
contractors and the remainder, firms engaged in general mercantile 
business. 

'The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, was established in 
1907 to promote and protect the trade, manufactures and coin- 
nierce of India, and to secure organised action on all subjects relating 
to the interests of the Indian business community directly and in- 
directly. Thirty leading Commercial Associations of Bombay are 

affiliated to the Chamber, which is tlius 
Cumber, thoroughly representative of Indian Corn- 

mereial interests. Tiie Oiiainber elects 
n representative eaeli to the Indian Xiegislntive Assembly and the 
Hoinbay -LegiBlotiv"e CouneiL It also elects five represenfcatlves to 
the Bombay Port Trust; one to the Bombay Municipality ; one to 
t]ae Indian Central Cotton Committee; one to the Senate of the 
liombay Univ^ersity ; one to the Governing Body of the I. M. At. T. 
S. '‘Bufferin’’; etc. It pnblishes quarterly an Anglo-Gujarati jour- 
nal giving commercial and statistical information. It has inaugmait- 
ed a Commercial Bxranination scheme and issues Biplornas to suc- 
cessful students in specialised Commercial Subj<?cts. It also issues 
Cc-'rtifieateg of Origin '^for goods exported from the country. It has 
about 600 members on its Begister. 

The chamber was established to encourage* friendly relations and 
intercourse among the inGrehaiits and manufacturers of MuUiU’asliira. 

Its objects ai'e similar to those of other 
sister organisations. Membershii) is open 
to any individual or firm or joint stock 
in trade, commerce and industry within its jmis- 
are three classes of members, l^atrotrs. Life mem- 
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bers and Ordinary. The Committee of the Chamber is comjiosed of 
the President, tliree Vice-Presidents and fourteen members, plus one 
member apiece for each district having more than live menibers on 
the roll. In addition there are ceidain co-opted members. Tlie 
office of the Chamber is located in Phoenix Building, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay - 


The Madras CTiamber of Commerce was founded in 183C with a 
view to watch and protect the intei’est of trade; to receive and col- 
Madras Chamber of Com- leer information on all matters of rnor- 
merce. eantile interest bearing upon the removal 

of grievanices and the promotion of common good; to communicate 
wiih authorities and with individual parties thereupon; to receive 
references on matters of custom or usage in doubt or dispute, decid- 
ing on the same and recording the decision made for future re- 
ference : and to Form by that and other means a code of practice 
whereby the transactions of business by all engaged in it may be sim- 
plified and facilitated. 

The number of members on the roll at present is 56, incluviing 
the leading firnis in Madras, the principal banks and the two rail- 
ways serving the Presidency, The Cochin, Calicut and Cocanada 
Chambers of Ccjinmerce are aflFiliated to the Madras Chanib€M\ which 



is itself affiliated to the British Imperial Council of Commerce, 
London, an<l is also an original member of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of^ India. The Madras Trades Association and the 
United Blantei’s Association of Southern India are represented on 
■^e Chamber by Honorary members, and Government officials in- 
terestfed m trade and commerce are also invited to join tlie Cham- 
ber from time to time in a similar capacity. • 

The Chamber has two seats on the Madras Legislative Council, 
and has in addition three seats on the Corporation of IVIadras and 
four seats on the Madras Port Trust Board. The Chamber is also 
I'epresented on the Advisory Committees of the South Indian and 
ivfadras and Southern DvJaliratta Bail way's, the Madras provincial 
Cotton Committee, the provincial State Aid to Industries Board and 
the Indian Tea Cess Committee. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and surveys with reference 
to mtitters relating to piecegoocls and yarns and general disputes. 
It publishes fortnighth- a price current and market report, also ton- 
nage schedules, etc., and an annual volume which contains it,s Pro- 
ceedings for the previous year. Trade marks and tickets are regis- 
tered on application and pay-meiit of a fee wffiieh differentiates a^gainst 
non-members, provided that no objection is raised when the proposal 
is circulated. No application is favourably entertained from an 
Indian firm trading under a European name. Though registration 
conveys no right which the party registering does not already possess 
at law, it dates in a way the use oT a particular ticket or mark hy' an 
individual firm which may have evidential value in the event of 'sub- 
sequent litigation. 

The affairs of the Chamber are conducted by a Chairman, n Vice- 
Chairman and a Committee of five members, with the aid <5f a Soec- 
retary. The representatives of the Chamber on the Madras 3.iegis- 
lative Council are also ex-officio members of the Committee during 
tlieir term of office. In addition to these there are special sub-com- 
mittees, for Exports, Imports, and Skins and Hides. 

The Chamber was formed with the object of promoting the <x>m- 
mereial and industrial interests of the province. The membersli!X< 

is open to all commercial and industrial 
Khar and Orissa Chamber concerns as well as to individuals iuterost- 
of Commerce. i • ,i - tj*. ^ 

ed in the economic uplift of the province. 

It is represented on certain important public bodies, vim.. Local Le- 
gislative Council, Advisory Committees of railways, the Univer- 
sity, the Board of Industries, etc. Its affairs are administered by’ a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, one Honorary’ Secretary, and one 
Joint Honorary Secretary. The registered office of the Chamber is 
at Patna, 

The Chamber was founded w'ith objects similar to those of other 
kindred organisations. The membership is open to any’ Indian gen- 
tleman, firm or association engaged in 
Orissa Chamber of Com- trade and industry. There are five classes 

of memCbrs. Patrons, Resident mem- 
bers, Moffusil members, Association, and Honorary members. The 
business of the chamber is conducted through an executive committee 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, and seven members. The 
office is located in Cuttack. 
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The Southern India Chamber of Commerce (founded in 1909) 
claims to represent Indian commerce, trade, industries and banidng 

in the City of Madras and the up-country 
^uthern India Cliambei districts of the Presidency. The objects 

of the Chamber are identical with those 
of similar bodies and its aHairs are managed by an Executive '‘Com- 
mittee of twenty-four members and a President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents. Two Honorary Secretaries are elected from among the 
members o£ the Executive Committee every year and there is also a 
paid Assistant Secretary. There are about 600 members, resident 
and non-resident, on the rolls of the Chamber including several As- 
sociations and Chambers of Commerce in the districts. The Chamber 
has been recognised in several statutes and it enjoys the righ-D of send- 
ing one representative to the Madras Legislative Council, two to the 
Madras Port Trust, two to the Madras Corporation, two to the Madras 
University and one to the Madras Board of Industries. The Chamber 
registers trade marks, surveys goods and undertakes arbitration of 
disputes. 

The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce, established in 1868, has no 
branches, but more or less repi-esents the European mercantile com- 
Coeaaada Chamber oJ munity of the north-east coast of the 

Commerce. Madras Presidency carrying on business 

in Cocanada and in other parts of the districts of Godavari, Kistna, 
Vizagapatam and Ganjam. It is managed by a Committee consist- 
ing of a Chairman and two members, appoints arbitrators and con- 
ducts surveys and publishes annually a report of the proceedings of 
the Chamber and statistical information regarding the trade of Ooca- 
nada port. 

This Chamber, formerly called the Native Chamber of Commerce, 
was founded in 1886. All Indian merchants engaged or interested 

in mercantile pursuits and disposed to aid 
in carrying into effect the objects of the 
Chamber are eligible for merrxbcrship. 
The Chamber undertakes the survey of goods and publishes a fort- 
nightly price ctnrent. 

The Chamber enjoys the privilege of electing three members to 
the Cocanada Poi't Conservancy Board. 

The Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce, founded in 1906, has no 
branches, but represents the European mercantile community of 

Tuticorin and neighbourhood. The 

Tuticorin Chamber of aff^ii-s of the Chamber are managed by 
mme ce. ^ Committee of three members, one of 

whom is the Chairman the executive w’ork being in the hands of the 
Honorary Secretary. The Chamber appoints arbitrators, and collects 
and classifies, for inclusion in an annual report, statistical and 
commercial information bearing on the trade interests of the port. 

The Cochin Chamber of Commerce (founded in 1857) has no 
Branches, but is a member of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India. It represents the British European mercantile com- 
^ munitv of Cochin. It is managed bv a 

merce. Lnairman, an JETonorary Secretary, and 

a Committee, appoints arbitrators and 
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publish.es annually a report containing statistical information regard- 
ing the trade of Cochin in particular and of Malabar Coast ports in 
general. 


This chamber was founded in 192S to promote, foster and pro- 
tect the commerce of the port of Calicut and the mercantile interests 
'' of the Malabar coast. Its aSairs are 

Calicut Oliamber ol managed by an executive committee 
Commerce. consisting of a Chairman, two member’s 

and an Honorary Secretary. 

All European firms or individuals engaged in mercantile pursuits 
in Tellicherry are eligible for menabership of the local Chamber of 


Tellicherry 

Commerce. 


Cliamber 


Commerce. Its affairs are managed by 
an Honorary Secretary under the general 
supervision of the members. 

The Negapatam Chamber of Commerce was established in 1931 
to promote harmony and union among the members of the com- 
mercial community and to protect the 
Hegap^am Chamber interests of trade, commerce and industry 
or commerce, Jffegapatam. general and of Negapatam in' 

particular. The Chamber conducts arbitrations and surveys in ail 
disputes arising out of commercial transactions, registers trade roarks 
and issues licenses to brokers and convasing agents. The certificates 
of the country of origin issued by the Chamber have recently been 
recognised by the Governments of Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States. 

The office bearers of the Chamber consist of a President, Vice- 
President, two Joint Secretaries and a Treasurer. 

This Chamber was established in 1922 with a view to promote, 

foster and protect the commerce and the 
Ooimbatore ^ Ohamber ot mercantile interests of the Coimbatore 
Oommerce, Coimbatore. town and districts by collecting and_ classi. 

fying all relevant information and forming a court of reconciliation 
and of arbitration to parties w;illing to abide by its decision, kdemhers 
are of two classes — ordinary and honorary. There are 11 memhers. 
Its affairs are managed by a committee consisting of a chairman, an 
honoraiy secretary and three other chamber members. 

The Mysore Chamber of Commerce was established in ^1^15 to 

promote and protect the commercial inte- 
Mysore Obamber of Com- rests in the State, of Mysore by means of 
mexce. Bangalore. activities similar to other Chambers. The 

Chamber has been recognised by the Government of India as compe- 
tent to - issue certificates of origin. Individuals, firms, joint-stock 
companies, corporations and Associations engaged or interested ^in 
trade, commerce, industry, transport, finance and other mercantile 
pursuits are eligible for membership. Members are of two classes: 
honorarv and ordinary. The Chamber is represented on important 
public bodies like the Legislative Council, Bepresentative Assembly, 
City Municipal Council, etc. 

The management of the Chamber is vested in a committee con- 
sisting of not less than fourteen and not more than eighteen ordinary 
members including a President, vice-President and a Secretary. 
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The Chamber was registered in AXarch 1088 under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913 The object of tlie Chamber is to promote 
trade and commerce. Every person firm or company re.siding at 
or cari-ying on business at Nagpur is eligible for membetship. The 
Nagpur Oh.amber of Com- numl'»er of members is 60. The Cham- 
“aerce. ber is represented on the local Municipal 

Coiiimittee. Its a-ffairs are administered by a Managing Hoard con- 
sisting of a Pi’esident, two Vice-Presidents, one Secretary and nine 
members. 


Karachi 

merce. 


Chamber of Com- 


with tlie pxiblic 
associations, in 
individuals on all 


various cominoditie'.s. 
and incor]->orated in 1925 
of 1913. Its objects are 


The Eai'achi Chamber of Commerce, founded in 1860 on lines 
similar to those of Bombay, has for its objects the promotion and 
protection of the general mercantile interest of the province of 

Sind, to conrmunieate 
authorities with siirdlar 
other' places aud with 
subjects of general mercantile interest, to 
collect and classify commercial information and to receive and d.ecide 
references on matters of usage and custom in dispute. Its affairs' 
are managed by a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and a Oommitlco of 
eight elected annually. The Chamber elects a representative to the 
Bombay Legislative Cvjuncil and four representatives on f.ho Karachi 
Port Trust. The number of members on the roll is 59 and there are 
five honorary members. 

The Chamber undertakes to nominate Euroipean arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes as to the qualitiy or condition of mer- 
chandise and appointment a public measurer to measure pressed bales', 
of cotton, wool, hemp, hides and other merchandise at 'the port. It 
also publishes weekly a price current and market report aud month- 
ly statements of imports and exports of 
The Chamber was founded in 1916 
under the Indian Companies Act, VII 
mainly to safeguard and promote coTumon commercial interests of 
the Indian Maritime Traders in particular, to nominate delegates 
and advisers, etc., to represent the einidoyers of Indui at the Annual 
I-aternational Labour Conferences of the League of Nations, to take 
all steps necessary in regard to the recommendations or c^OTivcntionB. 

of the International Laboiir Conferences, 
etc. The Chamber has the right of I’e- 
presentation in the following bodies 
among others, viz-, Karachi Municipal Corporation and Bombay 
Board of Communications (jointly with the Karachi Indian Mer- 
chants’ Association), Karachi Port Trust, etc. In co-operation W'’itb 
the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association, it comjiiles and publishes 
trade returns, and railway statistics. The member of members is 
294. The btrsiness of the Chamber is managed bv a commil.tee com- 
posed of one Chairman, txvo Viee-Chairmeu , one Honorary Secretarv, 
one Joint Honorary Secretary and 21 members. 

The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce was founded in 1906 to 
represent the commercial interests of the European and Indian 

Chittagong Chamber of ^ ^ Bengal. Its 

Commerce. nrembeiship includes also the Surma ^^al- 

. ley ft^id Assam branches of the Indian 
Tea, Association. The Chamber elects three members to the Chitta- 
gong Port Trust and is represented on the local Municipality. 
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’Wiifcri. requested by the i^arties, the Chamber appoints arbitrators 
'for the settlement of commercial disputes. 

riie objects of the Chamber are to promote and protect trade, 
.conjmerce and manufactures of Eastern Bengal in particular. The 
Nar^angani Chamber ol <^liamber is composed of sixteen members 
Commerce. incduding the President, Vice-President 

and Honorary Secretary. The office of 
.the Cluamber is at Harayanganj, Bengal. 

The Berar Chamber of Commerce was established in 1933 with 
objects similar to those of other Chambers. The membership is 
_ ^ s, ^ open to anv Indian firm, company or as- 

smerce Akola sociation, engaged m trade in Berar. 

’ ' There are three classes of members — ordi- 

•nary, patrons and hmorary. The Chamber is administered by a 
.cc.mmittee eonsisting of the President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
;and fourteen other members. The office is at Rajasthan Building, 
.Alcola, Berar. 

The. Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, was inaugu- 

tJpper India Chamber of September 1888 and the first 

(■Commerce, Cawnpore. general meeting took place m January 

1889. 

The chief aims and duties of the Chamber are to promote and 
rprotect the general commercial and industrial interests of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, to encourage friendly feeling.? and una- 
;nimity among manufacturer's and merchants on all subjects involving 
their common good, to act as a medium of communication with 

ernment and to i’ec<^ive references from and to arbitrate between 
;parties willing to abide by the decision of the Chamber. 

The Chamber began with a membership of 22 which has now 
increased to 01. Among the members are included all the railways 
serving these provinces, the principal banks, and, save for a few 
.small ginning and Hour and similar mills, all the power-driven indus- 
tries of the United Provinces and some in the adjoining 
The major portion of the joint stock capital invested in Agra and 
'Oudh is represented on the Chamber and in addition there is a eoti- 
-siderable individual membership. 

Officers of Government in the Departments of Commerce and 
Industry, of AgTiculiure, and of Posts and Telegraphs are annually 

■ elected A ffili ated klembers of the Chanber. 

The Chamber is affiliated to the Pederation of Chambers of Com- 
•meree of the British Empire. London; the London Chamber of 

■ Commerce (Incorporated). London and to the International Eec^ero- 
.tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers* Associat’ons. 
Mancliester, and is a jnember of the Associated Chambers of Com- 

rnierce of India, Calcutta, and the Employers’ Pederation of India, 
Bombay. 

It returns t\’(-o members to the United Provinces Legislative 
•Council and is also represented on the Provincial Board of Industries; 
the Provincial Board of Agriculture ; the Board of Economic Enquiry, 
United Provinces ; the Cawnnore Municipal Board : the Indian 
■Central Cotton Committee; the Provincial Board of Loan Commis- 
sioners; and the Advisory Committees of the various Railways of 
■the Province. 
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Th" Chamber maintains a tribunal of arbitration and a commer- 
cial survey which are freely availed of. 

The headquarters of the Chamber are at Oawnpore and its afiEairs- 
are administered by a Committee of ten, including a President and. 
a Vice-President, 


United Provinces Chamber 
of Coirunerce, Cawnpore. 


The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, Civil Lines, ’Cawn- 
pcft'e, founded in 1914, is the oldest and the only recognised Indian. 

Chamber in the Province. It is a mem- 
ber of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, Paris and enjoys the right of re- 
presentation in the Local Legislative Council, Ca'wnpore Municipal 
Board, and the Provincial Boards of Industries, Agriculture, Educa- 
tion and Economic Enquiry. Most of the Mofussil trade bodies iu' 
the province are affiliated to the Chamber. 

The Chamber was founded in 1932 with the objeoti of safeguard- 
ing and promoting Ihe interests of the mercantile community in 
the Onited Provinces. It collects and disseminates statistical and' 
-iur»,.^-haT> 4 - othsi' commercial information, and issues- 

United provinces, Oawnnore. an English and a Hindi bulletin monthly. 

The executive committee of the Chamber 
consists of one President, two Vice-Presidents, eighteen ordinary 
members and a Sec'reiaiy. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce, Lclhi (founded in 1905) with 
local committees at Amritsar and Lahore, is concerned with the 
trade and manufactures of the ISTorth-West Erontier Province and' 
.„. ■ n Kashmir as well as of the Punjab. The 

mer^,^*D«lhi,^ ^ Chamber shares with the Punjab Trades- 

’ ’ Association the seat allotted to the rejire- 

sentati. 'n of Commerce in the Punjab Legislative. Council. 


The Northern India Chamber of Commerce founded in 1923, aims- 
at the promotion and protect'on of commercial interests in Northern 
-r 1 - India La’ fostering friendly feelings and 

of Commerce, Lahore. dis.semmntins: statistical and other neces- 

sary information. It has the right of re- 
presentation on the Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry, the Cam- 
mumeations Board, Punjab, and other bodies. The Ohambet is 
administered by a committee of twelve members including the office- 
bearers. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce is an association of merchants., 

hankers and shipping concerns, banded 
Burma Cbamber of Com- to~ether to 'protect their several interests. 

It Avas first established in 1853, but its 
activities were somewhat desultory until 1877 when trade 'was con- 
fronted with so many difficult’ es with regard to trade with Upper 
Burma and various export and import problems that a public meet- 
ing AA'as held to secure a greater measure of general support. The 
progress o.f the Chamber has been continuous ever since. Its mem- 
bership now comprises all the leading banks and firms in Ban goon ; 
and to it are affiliated the Burma Planters’ Association, -(he Burma 
Eire Insurance Association, the Burma Marine Insurance Agents' 
Associ.ation and the Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association, 
It also has a court of expert surveyors and arbitrators whose duty 
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it is to settle commercial disputes and obviate recourse to legal p®o- 
oeedings. 

The Cii amber is directly represented on the Council of State, the 
Burma Legislative Council, the Eangoon Port Trust, the Bangoon 
Corporation and the Bangoon Development Trust. 

The Headquarters of the Chamber are at 581, Merchant Street, 
Bangoon, and its affairs are admanistered by a Committee of eleven, 
including a Chairman and a Vice-Chairman. 


The Chamber was formed in 1926 to safeguard particularly the 
interests of the commercial community. It is represented on the 
T» , T j- ^ . local Legislative Council, Port Trust, the 

° Bailway Advisory Board, etc. The affairs 
of the Chamber are managed by a manag- 
ing committee 

The Burmese Chamber of Commerce -was established in 1919 
to foster, develoji and protect Burmese commerce, manufactures, 

trade and all mercantile interests of 
Burmans, and to provide for arbitrations 
between parties willing to abide by the 
judgment of arbitrators appointed by the Chamber. 

The membership of the Chamber is open to all Burmese corpora- 
tions, companies, firms or persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits. 

The address of the Chamber is 287, Phayre Street, Bangoon. 


(ii) OoMMERoxAn Assooiatiosts. 


The Marwari Association of Calcutta is a non-political organisa- 
tion, founded in 1898, with the object of promoting the social, moral 

and intellectual as well as the commer- 
Marwari Association, Well-being of the Marwari eommu- 

Oalcntta. ^ ; 

The membership of the Association, numbering about 3CK>, con- 
sists of the principal Marwari business firms in Calcutta and other 
prominent men of the same community. Its membership covers all 
the various branches of trade, both inland and foreign, in which the 
Marwaris are interested, and its representative character is recog- 
nised by Government, its opinion being frequently sought on matteis 
of general public interest and on questions affecting the Marwari 
community in particular. 


The Association elects a representative to the Bengal Legislative 
Council and one to the Legislative Assembly alternately with two 
other commercial bodies. 


The office-bearers of the Association, who are annually elected, 
consist of a President, four Vice-Presidents, an Honorary Secretary, 
a Joint Honorary Secretary, a Treasurer, an auditor and thirty-two 
committee members. 


The address of the Association is 134, Machuahazar Street, 
Calcutta. 
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Blanket and Shawl Traders 
Lssociation, Calcutta. 


This Association was started in 1933 with the object, among 
thers of promoting the trade in textiles generally and IBlankets, 

Shawls and Bugs, etc., particularly, and 
safeguarding the interests of dealers in 
these commodities. It is affiliated to 
le Aiarwari Chamber of Commerce. There are about 200 members. 

•The Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association was formed 
a 1884 for the regulation of the Calcutta wheat and seed trade, to 

adjust disputes, and generally to promote 
Grain, Oilseed protect the interests of the trade in 

Calcutta. In 1930, in order to provide 
or widening the scope of the Association’s activities, the title was 
Itered to the Calcutta Grain, Oilseed and Bice Association. The 
.ffairs and funds of the Association are managed by a Committee of 
Lve niembers consisting of a Chairman and four meiiibers who are 
■locted annually at the general meeting of the Association. The 
(ffices are in the Boyal Exchange Buildings, Calcutta. 


Calcutta Grain, Oilseed 
nd Bice Association. 


'Ihe Association was founded early in 1919 with the object of pro- 
noting and protecting the interests of those engaged in the hide and 

sldn trade and of developing the trade in 
Calcutta iffides _ and Skms hicles with the British Empire, and 

" the Allies. It also includes in its jtur- 

dew an examination of the best methods of flaying, preserving and 
juring of raw hides. Its membership includes all leading shippers 
n Calcutta and people upcountry shipping through Calcutta agency 
irms. It is affiliated to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and its 
affairs are administered by a Committee consisting of a Chairman 
md four members, the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the 
3h timber being cx-officio Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the 
Associaliun. The offices of the Association are in the Royal Ex- 
ihange Buildings. 


The Association, then known as the “Engineering and Iron Trades 
Association’’, resumed its activities in 1909 after a period of several 

years of dormancy. In 1912, the title 
was altered to the “Indian Engineering 
Association ’ ’ . 


Indian Engineering Associa- 
tion, Calcutta. 


The objects of the Association, as set out in the Buies, are “the 
protection of the various industries engaged in the v'orking or manu- 
facturing of metals and machinery in India; the development of 
such trades and industries, and the furtherance of the common inte- 
rests of those engaged therein. 

The Association works as an Association connected with the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; it represents the views of its members 
to all public bodies concerned, and to the various Governmeiits in 
India, and attempts to further the expansion of the trades and manu- 
factures in which its members engage. All firms engaged in the 
manufacturing of metals or machinery, in their own workshops in 
India, are eligible as candidates for membership. 

The business and funds of the Associatien are managed by a Com- 
mittee of seven members, elected annually, and the Secretarial work 
is carried out by tbe stafi of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 



Th .2 Indian Sugar Mills Association was founded in 1932 to pro- 
mote and protect the sugar industry in India in all its aspects. It 
, . encourages research work and uniformity 

ciaSoirOalSftta. of practice provides for a tribunal of 

arbitration for the settlement of commer- 
cial disputes, collects and disseminates statistical information, etc. 
In 1935 the Indian Sugar Marketing Board was created to co-orS.i- 
nate the sale of sugar at various places. The Association has a mem- 
bership of 102 mills. 

Its affairs ar-o administered by a committee of 16 members, in- 
cluding a President and two Vice-Presidents. The office is at 135, 
Canning Street, Calcutta. 

The Association was founded in 1898; its objects are to encourage 
and secure united feeling and action amongst shippers ; to collect 

and classify facts, statistics, to fix points 
Jute Tabrics custom, adojit uniform forms of eon- 

ssoci* ion, to obtain the removal of grievances, 

to arbitrate in matters in dispute other 
than those provided for under the rules of the Chamber of Commerce, 
to e<ii«imunicate with public bodies and authorities, or kindred Aseo-- 
ciations, and generally to' promote and protect the interests of those 
engaged in the jute fabrics ex-port trade of the port of Oaleutta, and 
esxieciiilly in matters touching the interest of members of this Asso- 
ciation. 


Calcutta 

Shippers* 

Calcutta. 


All persons and firms directly connected with the export of jute 
fabrics . from Calcutta are eligible for election. The affairs of the 
Association are managed by a Committee of five members, appointed 
annually, and the secretarial work is carried on by the staff of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

The Indian Tea Cess Committee was constituted under the provi- 
sions of Act IX of 1903. The object of the Act was to provide for 


Indian Tea Cess 
xnittee, Calcutta. 


the creation of a fund to be expended for 
prpmot’ng the sale and increasing the- 
consumption of Indian tea in India and 


elsewhere. The fund Is constituted from the cess collected on the 
exports of tea. The propaganda work is carried on in India, United 
States of America and the United Kingdom. 


The administrative committee consists of twenty members repre- 
senting the tea growers and the general commerc-al community. The 
representatives of the latter are four in number : three of them are 
nomiuated by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and one by the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce. The representatives of the tea 
growers are norr.inated by the following Associations : — 


Tudian Tea Association (Calcutta) ...... Seven. 

Assam Braneli Indian Tea Association ..... Two . 

Surma Valley Branclx, Indian Tea Association . - . Two . 

lOarjeeling Planters’ Association and. Terai Planter’s Association 

(jointly) ......... One. 

Duars Planters’ Association Two. 

Indian Tea Planters’ Association, Jalpaiguri .... One. 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India ... One. 
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The office of the committee is at the Eoyal Exchange, Calcutta. 

The name of the committee has recently been changed to “Indian 
Tea Market Expansion Board”. ' 

The Bombay Millov/ners’ Association (established in 1876) was 
founded with the object of protecting the interests of Millownem 
Bombay Millowners' Aisso- and users of steam, water and electric 
ciatioii. power in India, and the promotion of good 

■relations between the persons and bodies using such power. 

The membership is preponderatingiy Indian and the affairs of the 
Association are managed by a Committee of twenty including a 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 

The Millowners Association elects a representative to the Degis- 
lative Assembly alternately with the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation. It is also entitled to representation on the Local Legislative 
Council, Bombay Port Trust Board, Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the University of Bombay 
and elsevv’here. The Association keeps registers of all trade marks, 
trade numbers and trade names used by members and has framed a 
special set of rules govcrning-Msuch registration. All disputes between 
members in connection with the registration of any trade mark, 
trade number or trade name have to be submitted to arbitration. 

There were on the 1st of January 1935, 100 members, of which 
*91 were cotton mills, 4 woollen miils, 2 silk mills, 1 ginning and 
pressing factory and 2 combined cotton, woollen and silk establish- 
ments. 

The Association prepares annually a statement showing the names 
of all cotton spinning and weaving mills working or in course of 
erection in India, their capital, the total number of spindles and 
loon-B in each, the average number of hands employed and the ap- 
proximate quantity of co'i.ton consumed, and various other monthly 
statistical returns showing the exports and imports of piecegoods and 
yarn from and into Bombay and British India. Particular mention 
mav be made of the Fortnightly Quotations issued in respect of the 
chief lines of yarn and piecegoods manufactured by member mills, 
the weekly price records of the principal lines of yarn and piecegooda 
imported into the various ports in India, the regular reports on 
market conditions in Bombay and other upcountry consuming 
centres. 

This Association, which was founded in the year 1881, has for its 
objects the promotion of friendly relationship and unity among mer- 

Bombay Piece-Goods chants in the city of Bombay dealing in 

JKTative Merchants’ Associa- piecegoods, with a view to facilitate and 

protect this particular line of trade. It 
■corresponds with public bodies on matters affecting piecegoods trade, 
•and also hears and decides disputes referred to it for arbitration. 

The affairs of the Association are .vested in a Committee compos- 
ed of 15 members. The office bearers are a Chairman, a ’Vice-Chair- 


man, Honorary Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

This Association v. as founded in 1899 ‘to promote and protect 
the interests of merchants, to put the grain and seeds trade on 


Grain Merchants’ 
tion, Bombay. 


Associa. 


a sound footing’ and to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and cus- 
toms and form a code of practice for 


simplifvijQg and facilitating business in the grain and seeds trade and 



^6 arbitrate between parties willing to refer to and abide by the 
jxidgment. of the Association. It is an influential body possessing a 
large laembersliip, and its affairs are administered by a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and two Secretaries and a Managing Committee of 
"SO members. 


Ahmedabad 

Association. 


The Ahmedahad Millowners’ Association was started about 18^1 
■with the object of protecting the interests of millowners and users 

of motive power of any description in 
Millovers’ G-ujarat and Kathiawar and those con- 
nected with them and the promotion of 
good relations between the persons and bodies using such power. 
The Association represents the chief industrial interests in Gujarat, 
viZ’, cotton spinning and weaving, power-generating, the manufac- 
ture of chemicals and drugs, foundries and iron worts. 


The affairs of the Association are managed by a Committee of 
ten members, including a President, Vice-President and the Secre- 
tary. It elects a representative to serve on the Indian legislative 
Assembly alternately with the Bombay Millowners’ Association atid 
nlso elects a representative to the Bombay Legislative Council. 


The Association was formed to support and protect the character 
and status of brokers and to further the interests of both brokers and 
The Kative Share and the public dealing in stocks, share and 
Stocks Brokers’ Association, like securities and in exchange. The 
Bombay. office of the Association is at Bombay. 


Bombay Shareholders Asso- 
rciation, Bombay. 


The Bombay Sbaiebolders’ Association was established in 1928, 
mainly to prornote and safeguard the rights and interests of share- 
holders and the investing public by col- 
lecting and publishing relevant informa- 
tion, conducive to the attainment of its 
•objects. Alembership is open to any major per^n who is a register- 
.ed holder of shares of a company established in India or a company 
rregistered abroad but operating in India. 

The afftuirs are conducted by a managing Committee consisfang 
of n(;t less than 20 and not more than 40 members. The office of 
■the Association is at Agha Khan Building, Dalai Street, Fort, Bom- 
bay. 


The Seed Traders' Association was formed to promote the teaide 
•in Indian Produce. Ife aims at the regulation of contracts, and pro- 

, , vides a Board of arbitration for setHe- 
Seed. Traders’ Asso<Aatioii, of dispute's- There are two classes 


Bombay. 


of members- 


•managiiier Committee consists of a President, 
IS members. 


merchants and brokers. The 
a Vice-President and 


The Association was established in 1910. Its objects are to foster 
•harmony among shroffs and commission agents, to make rules and 

regulations for hundis to promote indi- 
Bombay ShrofE Association, ^enous banking and to decide matters re- 
Bombay. ferred for arbitration. It maintains a 

eoininercial library and supplies forms with a view to encourage a 
-standard hundi form for the country. Its office is at 233, Shroff 
Bazar, Bombay 



Tlie .Bichange was established in 1923 to regulate the bullion^ 
trade in the city. All matters connected with the bullion trade are 

attended to by a Board consisting of a. 
Bombay Bullion Exchange Pi-esident, a Vice-President, and eight 

members assisted by a merchants com- 
mittee of 9 members. Its office is at ShrofE Bazar, Bombay. " 


The Indian Sugar Producers’ Association was established at 
Cawnpore in 1912, the first Annual General IVIeeting of the Members- 

being held on the 9th March 19'12. The 
Indian Sugar Producers’ ^nd objects of the Association, 

Association, Cawnpore. ^ ’ 

broadly speaking, are to ensure, as far aS' 

possible, a common policy and concerted action whenever such is- 
called for in the interests "of the sugar industry. Problems affecting- 
the sugar industry are naturally of a special character and while, 
ki. general matters, Chambers of Commerce serve this as other indus- 
trie.i adequately, where the interests of the grower, the manufacturer, 
the refiner and to sonie extent, of the dealer, coincide the problem is 
best dealt with by an independent organisation. Government has 
recognised this and the Association can claim to have done useful 
work during the twentv-three years of its existence. 


Beginning with the enrolment of 13 members, if now represents- 
a substantial proportion of the established White Sugar Manufactur- 
ers of India. 

The Committee of management consists of a Chairman, Vice— 
Chairman and five members. The office of the Secretary is sltuatedi 
at Cawnpore. 

The Association aims at the protection and promotion of skins- 
and hide trade. The membership is open to all merchants, bankers, 

shipowners, tradesmen, representatives- 
Southern India Skins and of commercial companies, brokers, per- 
.^ide Merchants’ Association, gons and firms engaged in skins and hide- 
^ trade. Its affairs are managed by a com- 

mittee consisting of a .President, two to seven Vice-Presidents, two- 
to four Seci'etaxies, a Treasurer and not more than forty Members- 
(excluding the President and Vice-Presidents). Its office is locatedl 
at 33, Prrabalu Che tty Street, George Town, Madras. 


The Associaiiion was founded in 1902 and registered in 1925 under 
the Indian Companies Act, 1913. The obejets are, briefly, to safe- 

-u- guard and promote the trade, commerce- 

Karachi Indian Merchants’ i ■ j ■ j; -r .3- • -rr -i • j- 

Association, Karachi. industry of Indians in Karachi and' 

elsewhere, to urge or oppose legislative- 
and other measures likolv to affect trade, to collect and disseminate- 
statistical and ether relevant information, to settle commercial dis- 
putes referred to for arbitration, etc. A produce Exchange Depart- 
ment and a Clearing House are maintained to regulate the trade in 
grai-i’ and seeds It has a membership of 211. The Assooiationi 
is represented m the Karachi Municipal Corporation (jointly with 
the Buyers and Shippers’ Chamber, Karachi), Karachi Port Trust, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bloyd Barrage Advisory Commit- 
tee, etc. The office is located in Bunder Hoad, Karachi. 
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The Association was founded in 1900 to protect and promote the- 
interests of the landholders of Bengal and tenants. It also aims at 

seeux’ing the agricnltural trading, com- 
Bcngal Lantoolders’ Asso- naercial, sanitary and educational im- 
ciati-on, a cu a. provements in the Presidency. The mem- 

bership is limited to the class of landholders of Bengal. Its affairs 
are administered by a President, 8 Vice-Presidents, 2 Honoreiry 
Secretaries, 1 Honorary Joint Secretary, 1 Honorary Assistant Secre- 
tary and an ex<icutivc committee consisting of 82 members. The 
office Is at 10, Old Post; Office Street, Calcutta. 


The Plrnployers’ Federation of Southern India was founded in 
the year 1020, its aim? and intentions being to promote better feel- 
ings between employer and employee. 
The Employers' Federation encourage the payment of fair rates of 
ol Southern India. wages, collect and classify facts and 

statistics, fix points of customs, standardize forms of contract, 
arbitrate on matters c£ dispute, promote and protect the mutual 
interests of employers and employees and particularly to ?afeguaid 
employers against "misguided and unfair action by employees. 

All persons employing upwards of 100 employees are eligible to 
join the Federation. 

The number of members of the Federation is 36 which includes 
the principal employers of labour in the Madras Presidency , repre- 
sentii'ig approximately 42,164 employees. 

The affairs of the Federation are managed by a Commi^ee of a 
Chairman snd 5 inemb<--r?, who are elected annuafiy, the Secretary 
of the Madras Chamber of Commerce being ex-officio becretary ot 
the Federation. 

The Federation is recognised by the Bocal Government, and con- 
sulted on all important matters relating to labour. 


(iii) Planters’ Association's. 

So far back as ISO I the indigo planters of Bihar fo^ed them- 
selves into an association to facilitate correspondence with Government 
selves niLo . . in the interests of the community, to 

Bihar Planters’ Association, ^g^^ggnard those interests and to deal with 
applic.atio.ns for ihe settlement of differences between one mender 
and another or between members and the local zamm(fers 
The obieets of the Association have remained much same 

throughout, though the rules were remodelled in 1837 at the instance 
of Government and altered in 1877 and 1905. 

When the successful exploitation of syn^hetn indigo Imd 
many of the planters to cultivate sugar cane, oats and other crops, 
iT avas decided in 1905 to change the name of the Association to the 
Bihar Planters’ Association, Bimited. Its membership now com- 
prises i-bout 46 factories, practically all of which 

flud some manufaetur-j sugar. It is managed by a Board of TJiiec 
tors, "a Chairman, Vic.e-Ohairman and a General Secretary, who are 
apoointod yearly 
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The United Planters’ "Associa-tion of Southern India (Incorporated) 
"was formed as the result of a conference of different District Plan- 
TJiiited Planters' Associa- ters’ Associations held in 1893. The first 

tion of Southern India, General Meeting took place in 1894: at 

Coonoor. Bangalore where the Head Office® was 

sitiiated until 1919. The registered office of the Association has al- 

ways been in Madras. The Headquarters of the Association and the 
Secretary’s Office are now situated at “Glenview”, Coonoor. 

The chief objects for which the Association was established were 
to promote and protect in all parts of the world the interests of the 
various planting industries carried on in Southern India, the collec- 
tion and dissemination of statistics and information relating to such 
industries, and the settlement by arbitration of disputes among its 
aneinbers. 


The present organisation of the Association admits to member- 
ship the various District Planters’ Associations, which are incorporat- 
ed in Southern India, and any company, firm or person who is inte- 
rested in the planting industry. In addition to a number of indivi- 
dual firms and compzuries, the membership includes thirteen District 
Associations. The control is in the hands of a General Committee 
of 26 members who work through an Executive Committee of five. 

The activities of the Association include a Labour Deipartment 
wish four divisional otheers and numerous agents throughout South- 
ern India, and a Scientific Department of three European scientific 
agricultural experts, four Indian Scientific Officers, and a large sub- 
ordinate Indian staff. It maintains two experimental stations. 
It elects an additional member to the Madras Legislative 
Council, and is represented on the Indian Tea Association, the Indian 
Tea Cess Committee; and by an Honorary Member on the Chamber 
of Commerce, Madras. 


At the headquarters of the Association at Coonoor, the “Planters’ 
Chronicle”, the official organ of the United Planters’ Association 
of Souttiern Ind'a, is edited. This paper is published fortniehtly 
■and is distributed free of charge t-o all members of the Association 
and to various scientific bodies all over the world. 

Tbe Association is represented in London by tbe South Indian 
Association, 21, Mincing Lane, London, E. C.-3. 


There are no provincial organisations in Bepgal and Assam to re- 
present the tea-plantirg community outside the Indian Tea Associa- 
.o -1 j tion, but there are five district associa- 

Beugal and Assam. namely, the Assam and Surma 

■Valley branches of the Indian Tea Association, the Darjeeling Plan- 
"ters’ Association, affiliated to the Indian Tea Association, the Duars 
and Terai Planters’ Association, Indian Tea Planters’ Association, 
Jalpaiguri, India Tea Growers’ Association, Assam, Bengal Planters’ 
Association, Surma Valley Indian Tea Planters’ Association, Terai 
Tndian Planters’ Association, and Tripura Tea Association. 



( iy ) Trades Association's. 

The chief objects of the Calcutta Trades Association which ■was 
founded in. 1830 and incorporated under the Indian Companies Act, 
^ ^ ^ , . . 1882, are to encourage friendly communi- 

a c tta Trades Association, nation amongst persons engaged in busi- 
ness in Calcutta, especially on subjects involving their common iifte- 
rests, to collect and circulate statistics and other information relat- 
ang to retail trade, to consider all questions connected with the trade 
■of Calcutta, and to 'promote or oppose any legislative or other mea- 
sures affecting such trade: and further to arbitrate in disputes be- 
tween parties where the assistance of the Association in that manner 
is sought for. 

The membership of the Association is confined to firms engaged 
in retail trade in Calcutta, whether the proprietorship of such firms 
be vested m an individual, a partnership, or a joint-stock company. 
There aie two classes of members — Permanent, enjoying all the 
privileges of the Association and. Associate, having full political 
Tights but without the power to vote at the General Meetings. 

The administration of the affairs of the Association is vested in 
•the Master, Deputy Master, the immediate Past Master, the Trea- 
surer and a Committee consisting of six members elected at the 
annual General Meeting and six appointed by the Master. All Past 
Masters are also— ex-officio members of the Committee, so long as 
they are members of, or are connected with subscribing firms. The 
Deere fcary is the executive officer of the Association. 

The principu! officer of the Association, formerly styled President 
.has, since 1831 been designated Master. 


In 1834 the Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, acceded 
-to a request contained in a memorial addressed to him that the 
Association should be recognised as a public body, with authority to 
.-address Government when they desired, and h^ sufficient and 
areasonablo cause for so doing, and under subsequent administra^qins,' 
the status of the Association has continued to be recognised. The 
Local Gkovemment has not only done the Association the honour of 
•submitting various mafteis of public importance for its consideration, 
but has also conferred upon the members the right of nominating a 
representative to the .Legislative Council of the province and another 
to the Calcutta Port Trust. 


The registered office of the Association is situated at 34, Dal- 
thousie Square, South. 

The Calcutta Import Trade Association, which was formed in 
1890, seeks tg encourage and secure united feeling and action 
■ _ , ^ ^ ^ amongst importers, and generally to pro- 

^ ““d protect the interests of those 

engaged in the import trade of the Port 
of Gal'Cutta, especially in matters touching the interests of its mem- 
bers. Among the main objects for which it was established are the 
collection and classification of facts and statistics, the fixation of 


points of custoins, and the adoption of uniform forms of contract 
The Association endeavours to obtain the removal of grievances and 
hardships, it arbitrates in matters of dispute other than those provid- 
^sd for under the Piecegoods Arbitration Rules of the Bengal Chamber 



of Cuinmercfe a33d it communicates with Government, with public 
bodies and authorities and wdth kindred Associations, ^on munv 
matters of importance to its members. 

The affairs of the Association are eonductcid by a Gomniittoe of 
seven members appointed at a .general meeting bold each year,, the- 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
mefee being cx~offi.cio Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Asso- 
ciate nr. The ofBces cf the Association ai'o situated in the Boyal 
Exchange, 2, Olive Street. Calcutta. More than fifty of the leading 
■firms in Galon (ta conuected with the import trade comprise the 
membci'ship of the Association. 


This Association was founded in 1fi02 with the object of promot- 
ing and safeguarding the interests, general or particular of the trading 
_ , j communiiv in the IBomhav Presidericv 

Asa^aWon. ^ also^ of collecting and distributing such 

information as may 7 jrotect members of 
the Association from loss or damage likely to arise in whatever man- 
ner. It undertalces arbitration i.vlien called uyion to do so, collects 
debts due to members arid acts as trustees on t.heir behalf for liquida- 
tion, by persons mdebted, of debts clue to them. .It keeps a watch 
ever legislative or other measures affecting trade and, when found 
necessary, addresses Government in that regard. The Association 
sends a representative to the Bombay Bogislative Council and, jointly 
with the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, to the Begi.slative Assem- 
bly. Other functions of the Association are the collection and circu- 
lation of statistical inferrmation relating to trade and the fixing of' 
holidavs to be observed bv members. 


The affairs of the Association are administered by tile Master, 
the immediate Past Master, the Treasurer aud Secretary, together' 
with a Commit-tee of five persons (exclusive' of tin* rx-officio mem- 
bers of the Committee) subject to the control of the Association in 
general meeting. Tlie Past Masters arc ex-officio members of the 
Committee so long as they are members of, or are connected with. 
members of the Association. The present membership amounts to 
39. 


The offices aie situ.nted at Buclri Mahal, 217-219, Hornby Eoad, 
F ort, B ombai? . 

The Maclras Trades Association, establislicd in 1850 and subse- 
quently incorporated under tlie Indian ( 'oupiunic's Ad, was founded 
Madras Trades Association, willi the ol)ji‘<*t ol pronioting the interest 

of the trading community of Marlras, of 
furthering tlio adopition of u more healthy sysli'm of trade with refe- 
rence to credit, and of obtaining, as far as ]iossihle, accurate informa- 
tion of the position and raoveirionts of tfiosc dealing with or indebted 
to its members- It undertakes arbitratif)u when necessary, collects- 
debts due to the members and gentn-.-illy ads as trustee for the liqui- 
dation. by piersons indebted, of debts dui'. to them. All questions 
relating to hours of business and the fixing of holidays are dealt with 
by the Assoeiatic-n, and in addition it ^iromoios or oyjposes legislative- 
or other measures affecting trade. The present membership of the 
Association io 19 consisting of both European and Indian firms en- 
gaged in trade. The administration of affairs is vested in the mem— 
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bers and is controlled by the members in General Meeting, the prin- 
cipal officers being the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, and the 
Treasurer and Secretary. 

The Association has the right of electing a representative to the 
Madras Legislative Council, 2 Trustees to the Madras Port Trust, and 
3 Councillors to the Municipal Corjioration. 

The registered office of the Association is situated at Spencer 
Buildings, Mount Eoad, Madras. 

The Itangoon Trades Association was founded in the year 1898 
■witi: the object of promoting the interests of the trading community 
Eangoon Trades Association, Rangoon and for the general adoption 

of healthier system of retail trade with 
roference to credit. It acts as arbitrator in disputes, collects debts 
due to Members and acts as trustee for the liquidation, by persons 
indebted, of debts due to Members of the Association. It arranges 
hours of business and holidays, promotes or opposes any legislatix'e or 
other measures affecting trade, and collects and circulates trade 
statistics. Its Membership, at present numbering 36, consists of 
firms engaged in trade in Rangoon whether the proprietorship of such 
films be vested in an individual, a partnership, or a joint-stook com- 
jiany. The administration of affairs vests in a President, a Vice- 
President and Treasurer, and a Committee consisting of siz members 
■elected at the annual General Meeting. Past Presidents are cx- 
officio Members of the Committee so long as they are Members of, or 
••arc connected with, subscribing firms. The Association has the right 
of electing v representative to the Burma Legislative Council, to the 
Rangoon Corporation, to the Port Trust, to the Development Trust 
and to the Railway Advisory Committee. 

Tho Registert-d office of the Association is situated at 33, Randeria 
'Building, 62, Phayre Street, Rangoon. 



PART V. 

prutoipal ports and trade centres. 

^Though the geographical position of India is favourable lor inter- 
national commerce, the littoral of the peninsula is remarkably deti 
cient in harbours to accommodate vessels of the draught now employed 
in the carrying trade. The west coast ports from Baluchistan* to' 
Cape Comorin, with the exception of Karachi, Gulf of Cutch ports. 
Gulf of Cambay ports, Bombay, Mormugao and Cochin, are practically 
closed to traffic from the end of May to the beginning of September 
by the violence of the monsoon, and the east coast is surfbound 
and without any natural harbours, though Madras and Vizagapatam 
are artificial harbours which offer a safe berth to A’-essels in all 
weathers. Calcutta, admirably situated for trade in the rich Gangetic 
delta, is handicapped not by its distance from the sea but by the- 
bars which tend to form in the Hooghly, and Chittagong, though 
nearer the sea, suffers in an accentuated form from a similar handicap. 
Burma is very similarly conditioned, Bangoon, Moulraein, Bassein 
and Tavoy being all on estuaries at some distance from the Bay of 
Bengal, and the three last-named suffer also from indifferent internal 
communications. As a result of these physical characteristics 
practically six-sevenths of India’s foreign trade is concentrated in 
seven ports, Calcutta, Bombay, Eangoon, Karachi, Madras, Cochin 
and yizagapatam, to name them in order of their importance, of 
which Bombay, Karachi and Cochin alone are natural harbours. 

The major ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, Karachi, Madras 
and Chittagong are for administrative purposes placed under the 
control of bodies styled Port Trusts or Port Commissioner's. These- 
bodies are composed of Trustees or Commissioners partly nominated 
and partly elected, who, subject to the control of the Bocal or 
Imperial Government, have certain wide powers vested in them by 
law to levy dues and taxes in connection with the landing and 
shipping of goods and to utilize the amounts so realised for the 
betterment of the amenities of the port. 

In the following pages are reviewed the principal features of 
the different ports beginning with Aden, and after crossing to Karachi 
following the coastline right round the peninsula to the southermost 
confines of Tenasserim. 

Aden. 

Aden is situated on a volcanic peninsula at the jiniction of the 
gulf of the saiue name with the lied Sea and the Indian Ocean. 
Though the Civil Administration is under the jurisdiction of the 
Government of India, the Indian Sea Customs Act does not apply 
and imports therefrom into British India with the exception of Salt? 
are regarded as foreign imports. 

The Settlement, including the island of Perim in the Red Sea, 
has an area of about 80 sq. miles and a population of 46,638 (Census 
of 1931). The Port known as Steamer Point has an outer harbour 
giving a safe anchorage to a number of vessels, while the inner 
hai’bour is dredged to a minimum depth of 32^-6" with 4 berths 
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dredged to 35 feet and affording safe aceomnaodation for vessels- 
upto 83 feet in draught (vessels of deeper draug|it can be handled 
by working the tides). There are 4 oil berths connected to the land 
installation by submarine pipe lines, 2 of which have been dredged 
to a minimum depth of 35 feet at L. W., there are 2 other berths 
dredged to a similar depth available for the supply of bunker Coal 
and general purposes. There are no deep water wharves and cargo 
is therefore loaded and discharged by lighters of which there are a 
large number available. 

Gonsiderable quantities of cargo intended for the adjacent Italian 
and French Colonies, Abyssinia, Arabia, the Soudan, the Persian 
G-ulf and Mombasa, are unloaded here for transhipment and similarly^ 
produce from these places is reconsigned at Aden to destinations in 
Europe, Asia and the United States of America. ’When the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 comes into force on April 1, 1937 Aden 
will cease to be under the jurisdiction of the Government of India, 

Karachi. 


The port of Karachi in the Province of Sind is situated in 
latitude 24° 47' North, longtitude 68° 58' East, and is the nearest 
port in India to Europe. For about a hundred and fifty yesyrs, 

Karaclii has been the gate <»f foreign 
commerce not only for Sind bnfc also for 
a great part of North-West India, Baluchistan and Afghanistan; but 
the value of its trade at the time of the conquest of Sind in 1843, 
amounted to no more than £80,000 annually. In 1863, the value 
rose to £4,440,000 but this was due to a temporary cause, viz., the 
effect of the American war on the Indian cotton market, and it was 
not until after direct rail communication had been established with 
the Punjab in 1878 that this level was again touched. Though 
Karachi possesses large railway workshops, well equipped modern flour 
mills, an optical factory and a carbon and ribbon manufacturing 
factory, it cannot be regarded as an industrial centre, but it is of 
importance as the principal market and port of shipment for the 
surplus produce of North-Western India and as a storage depot for 
the manufactures and foreign produce which the hinterland requires 
in. exchange for the raw products sent down. The principal exports 
are wheat, cotton, barley, rice, gram, oil seeds, wool, hides and 
skins and animal bones (bone meal, bone dust, etc.), and the 
principal imports, cotton and woollen piece-goods, sugar, machinery, 
iron and steel, mineral oils, coal and coke (largely on Government 
account for the North-Western Pail way). This port now ranks as 
the third maritime port of importance in India. 


With the introduction of the air mail services between India and 
■foreign countries in the year 1929, Karachi has become the leading 
air port of India. It is now the headquarters of the Chief Aerodrome 
Ofl&cer, Civil Aviation Department. 

The following regular air services operate between India and 
foreign countries : — 

(1) Imperial Airways Limited (British) 


(2) Air France (French). 

(3) K. L. M. (Dutch). 
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The Imperial Airways Timited, operate bi-weeMy services befcweeix 
'England and India with terminal air ports at Croydon and Karachi 
.respeetirely. In conjunction ndth the Indian Trans- Continental 
Airways, the Impeiial Airways Timited, have extended the services 
■to Calcutta and also to Singapore via Calcutta and Rangoon. , Prom 
Singapore, the service has been further extended to Brisbane 
> ( Awstralia) . 

The Air France operate between France and French Cochin China 
•with terminal air ports at Marseilles and Saigon. 

The Iv. Ti. M. operate bi-weekly services between Holland and 
.Java with terminal air ports at Amsterdam and Batavia. 

Besides the above mentioned services with foreign countries, there 
.are also bi-weekly services between Karachi and Madras, and Kai-achi 
and Lahore, operated by Messrs. Tatas Limited and Indian National 
.Airways, Limited, respectively. Both of these services connect with 
■ the Imperial Airways services. 


IVith the opening of the Lloj’d Barrage and Canals system at 

■ Sukkur in January 1932, this port has the prospect of still further 

Irrigation development in the future. Agriculture in 

Sind has entered upon a new and important 
phase. The assured and perennial irrigation water supply affoided 
by this great engineering project has relieved the cultivators from 
-the uncertainty and hazard which dominated their agricultural 
practice in the past. Vast areas of waste land have now been brought 
-under cultivation, and the productivity of much of the old cultivated 
-area has also greatly increased. The economic utilisation of huge 
. areas of land and the diversity of the crops which can be grown 
under the perennial water supply will make large quantities of sur- 
plus produce available for export in the course of time, and with 

• such immense agricultural possibilities in store, the future welfare 
-of the Province of Sind in general and of the poi't of Karachi in 
- particular seems to be assured. 

The present population of Karachi is 2,60,000. The only I’iiihvay 
Tine directly serving Karachi is the North Westei-n Railway (Broad 
_ Gauge) which runs on the right bank of 

ai way n e ^ 1 ^^ Indus to Sukkur and Quetta, anC on 

■the left hank to Lahore I'ia Hyderabad (Sind) and Rohri. At 
Hyderabad, the narrow gauge Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway connects with 
the North Western Railway. The interior of Sind is tapped by a. few 
small feeder railways on the narrow gauge constructed and mariaged 
by Dlessrs. Forbes Forbes Campbell &: Company, of Karachi. 

The facilities of the i3ort now include a continuous line of Wharfage 

t:. -Ti.- X 8,600 feet in length on the east side of the 

Facilities of tne Port. = , , • i <• 

harbour and on the west side tour new 

'berths of modern construction of a total length of 1,300 feet. 

These whaiwes can accommodate ten steamers of 550 feet, two 

■ r.f 500 feet, three of 450 feet, one of 400 feet, and one of 350 feet, 
with 26 to 29 feet of water alongside, and one of 325 feet, with 18 
feet draft, and three of 575 feet and one of 600 feet with 32 feet 

• draft. There ai’e ten electric cranes of 2 tons, eighty-six hydraulic 
cranes of So cwt.. seven of 30 cwt., one of 30 tons and one of 14 tons on 
the wharves; and one 30 ton floating crane. The Boat Basin at the 



'South end of the wharves contains the Commissariat Wharf, the 
Passenger Landing Pier and the Bailway Wharf. There is also a 
Bulk Oil Pier whioh lies south of the Boat Basin. Pipes are laid 
• down from the pier to the oil installations which are in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Liquid fuel pipes and connections are available from 
berths 2 to 6 of the Keamari Wharves, and are connected to the 
oil instiallations permitting two ships to be bunkered with oil fuel 
simultaneously or one ship being bunkered and one tanker dischargiftg 
•simultaneously in addition to the service from the oil pier. At the 
north-east end of the harbour are the Native Jetty and the Napier 
Mole Boat Wharf. Six lightering piers for landing and shipping 
stores and the heavy lift pier north of ship wharves accommodates 
barges- There are in addition 5 srvinging and 13 fixed moorings. 

Dry Doch : Length on blocks 238 feet, breadth at entrance 50 feet, 
depth on sill at H. W. O. S. T. 12f feet. 

Depth of water-. High tide 36^ feet. Low tide 27 feet. 

The • affairs of the port are managed by a Port Trust Board of 
-fifteen members of whom the Chairman is appointed by Goveimment. 

Pour of the members are elected by the 
Port Trtist- Karachi Chamber of Commerce, two by 

the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association, two by the Buyers’ and 
Shippers’ Chamber, one by the Karachi Municipal Corporation and 
five are nominated by Government, including a representative of 

'labour. , 

Since 1907, Karachi has been recognised as a first class port ana 
is the headquarters of a Collector of the Imperial Customs Service, 
with three Assistant Collectors. 

The value of the foreign and coasting trade of the port in private 
and Government merchandise and the revenue and expenditure of 

■ihe Port Trust dui’ing the twelve years 
Trade of the Port. ending 1934-35 are given in the table 

below: — 

Table No. 9. — Value of the trade of the -port of Karachi- and ihe 
revenue and expenditure of the Port Trust over a series of years. 


ITears. 

5mpcr4. 

Export. 

Total- 

Eo venue. 

Expendi- 

ture. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1923-24 


25,615,237 

34,261,255 

59,876,492 

459,930 

410,266 

1924-25 


30,364,640 

42,811,673 

73,176,313 

581,118 

476,610 

1925-26 


26,931,043 

29,096,454 

56,027,497 

430,081 

426.644 

1926-27 


28,464,907 

21,822,520 

50,287,427 

415,516 

395,122 

'1927-28 


31,252,326 

26,109,315 

57,361,641 

511,011 

456,172 

1928-29 


32,971,312 

25,343,802 

58,315,114 

525,e579 

o23- 141 

1929-30 


29,632,150 

23,007.750 

52,639,900 

525,188 

5:51,293 

1930-31 


25,977,312 

17,450,473 

43,427,785 

550,000 

.544,933 

1931-32 


32,154,330 

14,703,654 

36,857,974 

477,501 

533.167 

1932-33 


19,975,062 

13,524,487 

33,499,549 

444,139 

472,322 

1933-34 


16,634,442 

15,165,730 

31,790,172 

464,537 

492,793 

1934-35 


18,783,054 

18,309,946 

37,093,000 

522,001 

496,733 


The deficits in the vears 1931-32, 1932-33 and 1933-34, were due 
-to slump in trade caused by the world economic depression. The 
years 1934-35 showed a welcome improvement- 
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The number of vessels (exclusive of fishing boats) enterlm^ the- 
port m 1934-35 was 3,713_ with an aggregate tonnage of 25,60,715 
as compared with 3,116 with an aggregate toiinage of 23,78 403 in 
the previous year. Of 924 steamers entering in 1934-35, no less- 
than /lo were British. 

„_The debt of the Port Trust Board on the 31st March 1985 arnount- 
to ^3,180,675 against which may be set immenseiv 
valuable property in land and material and reserve funds exceedin'*? 
£7,002,160 in value. oeeu n^ 

The Karachi Port Improvement scheme sanctioned in 1921 was- 
eonsiderably modified owing to trade depression in recent years. 

Improvement Scheme. four of the six new berths- projiosed 

to be constructed on the West side of the 
harbour have been completed and only two of these have so far 
been equipped^ with electric cranes and transit sheds. These two 
berths each 550 feet long are dredged to 32 feet below low- water. 
The transit sheds measure 530 feet x 130 feet and the berths are well 
served with railway sidings. Both export and imj)ort cargo is dealt 
with expeditiously at these new berths. 

There are two other ports iir Siud open to foreign trade, Keti- 
Bandar and Sii-gauda, under the jurisdiction of the Principal Collector 

of Customs, Sind, but neither of them is- 
Minor Ports in Sind- of sufficient importance to deserve detailed 

mention. South of Sirganda is Mandvi. 

the chief port of Cutch. 

Bedi. 

The principal port in the State of Nawanagar is Bedi Bandar-,, 
situated a few miles frorn the city of Jamnagar, at the head of a 
tidal creek some eight miles long, near the mouth of wffiich is the 
roadstead called Eozi, in which ocean-going vessels lie at anchor. For 
steamers of any size Bedi offers no port facilities in the generally 
accepted sense of the term. Such vessels do, and always must, cast 
anchor miles from Bedi itself in the uncertain w’-aters of the Gulf of 
Guteh — uncertain because of siltation and the constantly shifting 
mudbanks. 

The tidal creek co^meeting the Gulf with Bedi contains- but little 
water at low tide, and no dredging could compete with the siltation 
to wffiich the creek is subject. There i.s at the head of the creek a 
spacious basin equipped with w-arehousing accommodation and rail- 
way connection offering facilities to merchants for the effective conduct 
of extensive trade. Goods are transhipped between this basin and 
ateamei’s lying in the Gulf by means of lighters of modern type, -which 
are towed up and down the creek by w’ell equipped tugs as the state 
of the tide permits. These lighter's and tugs are so constructed as to 
lie without damage or inconvenience on the bottom of the basin 
when the tide runs out. 

In 1930-81, 697 vessels called at the poi't, including coasting 
vessels. The consistent encouragement of the Buler and the number 
and importance of the merchant class in Jamnagar with their trade 
’.onneetions at other places in Kathiawar and beyond, have all assisted 



in developing a very large and important traffic. The figures are 
given below : — 


* 







Value 

of 

imports. 

Value 

of 

exports. 

1926-27 . 







£ 

1,628,000 

IT 

£ 

244,000 

1927-28 • 







1,614,1 Hk) 

521,250 

1928-29 . . 







1,920,750 

1,074,000 

1929-30 . 







2,o80,o )0 

720,501 > 

1930-31 . 







1,812,750 

534,75^> 

1931-32 . 







63^ 075o 

169,500 

1932-33 . 







539,250 

135,000 

1933-34 . 





* 


447,Uoo 

335,250' 


No merchandise is handled at Eozi. Its landing stage, connected 
by road and rail to Jamnagar, is used exclusively for mails and 
passenger trafiic to and from Cuteh. 

Oliha. 

Port Okha, situated in a detEiched portion of I3aroda State far 
distant from Gaekwar’s main territories in Gujarat is wholly dissi- 
milar from all other Kathiawar jjorts. It is an entirely modern con- 
ception, begun and completed with great enterprise for the express 
purpose of dealing with ocean-going traffic and commoditii'S line m- 
nected with the trifling requirement;.; of tlii- sccinty population of 
Okha, Mandal. It lies in a strategic position at the extreme north- 
east point of the Kathiawar peninsula readily accessible to all steamers 
trading along that coast. The Harbour sclieme lias been well 
designed : there is an excellent ferro concrete jetty, served by railway 
lines and trains, alongside which two large vessels can lie at all 

states of the tide and there are also swinging moorings for other 

vessels in a protective position. The harbour is w’ell lighted; the 
wai'ehouse accommodation and railway connections are all excellent 
and the lay out of the administrative buildings and the residential 
quarters is well conceived and executed. The port is available everi 
to the large ships at all states of tides and at all seasons of the year. 
The disadvantages are that the approach channel from the sea is 
circuitous and not devoid of risk, and that Okha is far removed frmu 
th «3 large centres of poijulation being 231 miles from AVudhwan 

Junction through which raihvay centre its traffic must pass. In 

1930-81, 34 ocean-going steamers and 214 coasting steamers visited 
the port. The following are the figures of imports and exports. 


- 

Value 

of 

imparts. 

Value 

of 

exports. 








£ 

£ 

1926-27 . 







198,600 

533 

1927-28 . 







562,656 

137,175 

1928-29 . 



, 




704,550 

219,225 

1929-30 . 







694,800 

88,8 JO 

1930-31 . 







45 1,875 

9 ).90O 

1931-32 . 



• 




417,975 

21,310 

1932-33 . 



, 




440,100 

50,325 

1933 -.34 - 



- 


• 



166,725 



The principal items of imports are China cla> , dyes, textile 
machinery, iron and steel, railway plant, motor oars, starch and 
sugar; of export, seeds and cotton. Sugar is responsible for more 
than 1/Brd of the customs duty realised. 

Just below is Dwarka a famous place of pilgrimage and a port of 
call on the Bombay Karachi route. Steamers lie off at some dietanee 
frQm the shore and the traffic is chiefly local. 

Porbandar. 

The foreign trade of Porbandar was at one time prosperous but 
it is now chiefly Coastwise. 

The Portuguese port Biu on the island of that name on the 
southernmost extremity o-f the same peninsula boasts an excellent 
harbour but its exchanges, once considerable with Mozambique, are 
now completely stagnant. 

Bhavnagar. 

Half way up the G-ulf of Cambay on its western side lie the port 
and town of Bhavnagar, the capital of the State of that name. The 
G-ulf is defined by low lying banks of alluvial origin and is characterised 
by a very great range of tide, attaining as much as 40 feet at 
Bhavnagar, which is situated on a creek several miles from the open 
waters of the Gulf. The port facilities comprise an anchorage 8 miles 
or more from the port proper, between which and large vessels at 
the anchorage goods are moved in lighters while the port itself can 
accommodate small coasting steamers which lie on the mud at low 
tide. There is ample warehouse accommodation and good direct 
railway communication with the whole of India. The volume of 
trade at all Bhavnagar ports is as shown below: — 










Value 

of 

imports. 

V alue 

V of 

1926-27 . 








£ 

1,602,400 

£ 

1,344,057 

1927-28 . 




. 




2,256,225 

2,166,450 

1928-29 - 




. 




2,621,625 

1 2,245,425 

1929-30 . 








1,623,525 

1,502,750 

1930-31 - 








1,799,925 

1,107,075 

1931-32 - 








508,875 

145,650 

1932-33 . 








1,749,525 

549,675 

1933-34 . 






- 


1,724,625 

816,150 


Suxat. 

Situated 14 miles from the sea with which it is connected bv a 
rb-er negotiable only by small country craft, Surat was one of tbe 
earliest and most important of tbe East India Company’s factories 
and its trade -was very coiisidei'able iir acrricnltural pi’oduee and cotton, 
the value of whicb was estimated in 1801 at over £1 million. A 
Tnmdred years later this total bad contracted to £200,000 and in the 
fast fifteen years the decrease has been even more marked, most of tbe 
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trade being now transferred to Bombay owing to the linkina* up of 
Mie tivo ports by the Bombay, Barorla '^and Central India Bailway. 
oouth of &urat is Daman, the capital of the Portuguese Settlement 
of that name, which has an area of 82 sq, miles and a population 
of 47, (XK). Even after the decline of the Portuguese power in India 
the^ volume of shipments of cotton goods made in Grujarafc to 
Africa was considerable and between 1817 and 1837 there was also 
a flouiishing opium traffic with iMacnuj, but since then the foreign 
trade of Surat has dwindled to nothin^'. 

Moriaugao. 

On tile Konkan coast soutli of Bombay there is no port of any 
size until one reaches Mormugao, though Janjira, Malwan and 
Vengurla have between September and May a considerable coasting 
trade with Bombay and IVJalabar coast poi’ts. Morniugao' situated 
on the eastern extremity of the peninsula of that name in Portuguese 
India about 5_ miles soutli of Panjim or iNova Goa, the capital, is 
the terminus of the west of India Portuguese Kail way. This line 
w'as built by an English Company under the guarantee of the Portu- 
guese Government and worked since 1903 by the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Bailway. The port is also worked by the Pailway 
but quay and tonnage dues are collected by the Government of 
Portuguese India and handed over to the Pail way. The Portuguese 
Government, also appoint the Port Officer, the Port Health Oifieer and 
customs establishment. 

Mormugao has developed considerably during the past 4 years. 
The harbour consists of a breakwater 1713^ feet long constructed 
in 1916 with a good lighthouse with a range of 12 miles at the end 
of the breakwater, which runs practically north and south. At the 
end of the breakwater a mole 8S5 feet long has been built at right 
angles (east and west), thus enclosing the harbour, which provides 
good protection against the south west monsoon. The port is open 
all the year round. There are at present 5 berths alongside 
the quay wall, capable of taking ships from 22 feet to 30 feet draught. 
A new "deep water quay in eontmuation is under construction and a 
large sea area is being reclaimed. There are 12 steam travelling 
cranes on the quay of 1 and 1^ tons capacity one of 30 tons and 4 
electric cranes of 3 tons. It is proposed to substitute electric cranes 
in. the near future. The loading and unloading of all ships is done 
bv stevedores, railway wagons coming alongside the quay. The 
harbour is dredged by a steam dredger. The h^bour and sheds are 
lit with electric light. Ample shed accommodation is provided there 
being 9 sheds belonging to the Pailway and 3 sheds to nrivnte tirius. 
Thei^ is a Pailway Telegraph office which receives and despatches all 
classes of telegrams, cables and wireless messages. The British 
Consulate and the Pailway and Harbour offices are at ZMormugao 
Harbour. At Tasco-da-Gama 2 miles away the Burm ah- Shell and 
Standard Vacuum have large installations for the storage of oil. 

Mormugao is a distributing port and her foi’eigti exports consist 
piefly of the produce of the Bombay-Beccan, Hyderabad and 



And, oooasionally manganese ore. The value of tjlie imports an 
exports by sea excluding re-exports during the 12 years ending 193 
is shown in the following table : — 


m 

Imports. 

Exports. 









£ 

£ 

1923 

* 

- 

- 

• 

* 


• 

535,120 

79,537 

1924 

- 

• 

• 


• 


• 

554,147 

* 99,537 

1925 


. 






434,541 

80,106 

1926 


- 






456,566 

80,507 

1927 

• 

. 

. 

• 




484,714 

85,540 

1028 


. 






473,075 

104,036 

1929 


. 






517,610 

115,369 

1930 


. 






590,467 

100,890 

1931 


. 






583,522 

91,646 

i932 








558,531 

69,321 

1933 


• 






510,648 

72,780 

1934 


- 






406,860 

55,716 


Bombay. 


Situation and History. 


The port of Bombay which is situated on an island of the san 
name in latitude 18° 55 ' N, longitude 72° 54 ' E, owes its iniporcan 

to its geographical position and to 
inagniticient natural harbour. j.\.s is W( 
laiou’ii, the island w^as part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganz 
rjueen of C'harles II, who conferred it fo]’ an annual rent of £10 upc 
the East India Company in 1668 After the conq[uest of the Decci 
JuO years later Bombay became a provincial capital but until t' 
irLtddle of the 19th century it continued little more than a 
centre fru- the smaller j^orts of the west coast and for the 
.sniall sti'i]> of laud between the western Ghats and the sea. 
of pi’Ogrcss was initiated by the establishment in 1838 of 
monthly mail service to England by the overland route across E,gy 
and twelve years later commenced the work of linking up Bombi 
bv railway with the cotton growing tracts above the Ghats and f 
wheat fields of the Punjab and the United Provinces. The Americs 
■Civil War gave Bombay cotton an uniparalleled opportunity and, 
the reckless speculation which ensued swallowed up many priva 
fortunes, the port itself emerged with its wharves and. accommodatit 
creatly increased and improved and its commercial potentialifci 
rinini paired. 


collect!] 
relative 
A pei*i< 
a regml 



In the following table the total value of the trade of the port 
during the thirty-seven years ending 1934-35 is recorded. 

Table No. 10. — Total value of the trade of the port of Bombay 
foreign and coasting) in private and Government merchandise 
from 1897-98. 


Year. 

Value 

of 

imports. 


Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1897-98 

34,850,330 

28,889,260 

63,739,590 

1902-03 ..... 

38,562,000 

39,104,460 

77,666,460 

1907-08 

60,852,330 

46,791,000 

107,643,330 

1912-13 

85,471,660 

56,922,660 

142,394:,320 

1917-18 

79,642,660 

70,921,600 

150,564,260 

1922-23 

123,445,332 

93,571,311 

217,016,643 

1927-28 

110,127,670 

77,701,823 

187,829,493 

1932-33 

57,308,415 

84,202,931 

141,511,346 

1933-34 

51,003,802 

82,376,665 

133,380,467 

1934-35 

59,362,458 ; 

85,236,719 

144,599,177 


In spite of the disorganisation caused by plague since 1896 not 
only to the facilities of the poirt but also to the local industrial posi- 
tion, the trade of Bombay, as the above table indicates, has 
until recently continued uninterruptedly to exjpand, and owing to 
a variety of causes it su:ffered to a smaller extent than any other 
port in "India from the adverse conditions created by the war. A. 
setback noticeable in recent years is apparently a reflection of general 
adverse trade conditions. The recovery made in the year 1934-35, 
however, suggests that the trade is likely to reach the pre-depression 
level in the near future. 

Bombay is connected with G-ujarat and Northern India by ^ the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Kailway, and with the- Decowa, 

Central India, the Gangetie plain, Calcutta 
Bailway and Sea. Oonnec- Madras bv the Great Indian P^msula 

Bail way. Of ' the raw materials .‘brought 
•down to the port for export, by far the most important i^r, cotton, 
the other principal items being coal, hideSj twist and. yarn^^^ain and 
seeds, and manganese ore, while bullioii, cotton m^^factures, 
hardware, metals, machinery, kerosene oil, s^ugar and ti^ei- are the 
•chief imports. Bombay has not the • advantages j^S^scssed by 
Calcutta in having rich coal fields within two Eundr^ miles or a 
system of navigable rivers to bring produce down to fce port, but 
on the other hand she boasts a natural harbour ^ dir6®ly upon the 
sea. which, thanks to its situation, is open at all times pf the year. 

The principal shipping lines calling at Bombay aim the same as 
those of Calcutta. There is also a large pilgrim traffi#to the H^djaz 
and trade with the Persian Gulf ports in which Ii^ian merehams 
take a preponderating part. The coasting trade with Karachi, 
Kathiaw^ar, the Malabar coast and Goa is of considerable importance. 
The number of vessels which entered and cleared in the foreign trade 
in the year 1913-14 w-as 1,636 with an aggregate tonnage of 3,837,111- 

-fiornrAQ. WPrA 1.282 Slid 







The afiairs of the Port of Bouibay are under the supervision and- 
control of the Bombay Port Trust, a corporate body created by an. 

Act of Begislature, consisting of a whole- 
Administration. time Chairman appointed by Govern- 

. ment and twenty-one memberS of 
wlmm eight are nominated by Government including one representa-- 
tzve of Labour, five by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, five by 
Merchants’ Chamber, two by the Municipal Corporation 
of the City of Bombay and one by the Bombay Millowners ’ Associa- 
tion. The wBole of the administration of the harbour, lighting,, 
pilotage, docks, bunders, railway, and landed estate is carried out' 
under iliis Board. 

The Board had its origin in 1862 in a private concern called the- 
Elphinstone Land and Press Company - this Company entered into 
a contract with Government to provide a hundred acres for the- 
terminus of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, receiving in return 
the right to reclaim from the sea for its ow-n advantage two hundred’ 
and fifty acres fronting its own properties. Developments of the 
port- immediately followed, but Government, seeing the inadvisability 
of vesting such a monopoly of the harbour front in a private Coin- 
pany, decided to buy it out and transfer its properties "to the charge.- 
of a public trust. In 1869, therefore, the rights of the Company 
were taken over by Government and finally vested in a newly created 
Port Trust in June 1873. In 1879 the trust was reconstituted by 
fresh Act of. Legislature on a basis which has remained practically 
unchanged to the present date. 

The Port of Bombay, a deep arm of the sea. between the Island', 
of Bombay and the mainland, owes its importance to its geographical. 
The Harbcmr. position and to its magnifieient natural 

deep water harbour. Its central position?- 
and accessibility by sea and land have made Bombay the main- 
gateway and distributing entrepot for the overseas trade of Western 
and Central India. 

The harbour, which is one of the safest and most spacious in the- 
world, covers some 74 square miles and provides secure and ample- 
shelter for shipping at all seasons of the year, being about 14 miles- 
long, 4 to 6 miles wide, with a general depth varying from 22 to 40- 
feet. The entrance to the harbour is from the south-west; and the- 
Colaba peninsula, the narrow strip of land which constitutes the- 
Southern extremity of Bombay Island, forms a natural breakwater 
affording protection from the violence of the monsoon. The extreme 
range of tide is 18 feet 7 inches and the range between low and higlx 
spring tides is 12 feet. 

The port and its approaches are excellently lighted. The three- 
principal entrance lights are Prongs Lighthouse to the north, Kennery. 
Lighthouse to the south and the unattended floating Light Vessel. 
Kennery Lighthouse is situated on the island of that name, which 
is about 11 miles south of Bombay and is about 154 feet above sea 
level and visible for 18 miles. Prongs Lighthouse wdiich marks a- 
reef running south from Colaba Vessel exhibits the white group 
flashing light from a masthead 82 feet above the water and is visible- 
for 11 miles. Prongs and Kennery Lighthouses are connected .by 
wireless telephone with the Pilot Vessel and the Port Signal Station 
situated on the tower of Ballard Pier. 



As a further aid to vessels making the port there is a fixed Wireless 
Beacon at Kerinery Island which has a maximujn range of 100 miles, 
and there is also the Direction Finding Station at Juiiu some sixteen' 
miles on the coast north of Bombay, from which accurate bearings 
may be obtained. 

On the Port Signal Station, storm warnings received from iflie 
Meteorological Office at Poona by telegraph are hoisted by day and 
night immediately on their receipt. 

Pilotage is compulsory in Bombay for vessels exceeding 100 tons. 

There are three enclosed Wet Docks and two Dry Docks parti- 

The Wet and Dry Docks- follows: — 


Kame and date of completion. 

V^idth 

of 

entrance. 

Depth on sili 
at 

H. W-O. S.T. 

Water 

area. 

Pineal 

feet 

Quayage. 

Number of births 
(including Har- 
boar walls, > 

Prince’s Bock (1880) . 

Viet ora Bock (1888) * 
Alexandra Bock (1014) 

66" 

SO" 

100' 

28" 

80" 

41" 

(on outer 

sill). 

87" 

(on inner sill) 

acres. 

30 

25 

49V 

feet. 

6,010 

7,805 

16,055 

14 

16 

20 

ipivs 3 berth for- 
ferry steamers^. 


Name and date of completion. 

* 

Width. 

1 

Xength. 1 

Bepth. 


Merewether <1SS1) 

Peet . 

Feet. ' 




65 

525 

26^ e"' on 
M. H- W. 

Bill 

air 

Hughes (1914) 

100 1 

1,000 

34" 6"" on 
M. H. W. 

mi 

at 


Hughes Dry Dock is divided in the centre so that it can be used, 
if required, as two docks. 

Between four and five million tons of cargo are handled annually 
over the dock quays. Every berth in the docks, except two which 
are reserved as open berths for certain classes of bulk cargo, has its 
own enclosed transit shed, fully equipped with hydraulic cranes and 
hoists, shoots for discharge of bag cargo, lock-up pinjras for valuable 
goods, etc. The total floor area of the sheds is approximately 2,500,000 
square feet. 

All the sheds in Alexandra Dock have rail sidings both on the 
quay front and at the rear, with large sorting yards on each side of 
the ' dock ; the majority of the berths in the older Docks are also 
rail-served. The total number of nioveahle hydraulic (?ranes of various 
capacities in all three Docks is two hundred and nine, the two older 
docks being equipped with 30-ewt. cranes and Alexandra Dock with 
S5-cwt. of the luffing type vdth a o8-feet rake from the quay wall. 
There are also a number of five and six ton quay cranes, two fixed 
cranes of 30 tons and 100 tons and a 60-ton floating crane, in addi- 
tion to several portable runabout cranes of vai'ving capacity . 

All berths in Alexandra Dock are provided with oil bunkering 
service pipes connecting with the liquid fuel installations and special 

■f’-P A "PT'^T-l-ionv Wa.l1^ for the discharse of bulk: 

















iuel oiI,_ kei'osene, and lubricating oils. Bunkering and discharge can 
be carried out simultaneously as the service pipes have been dupli- 
cated. A specially equipped barge is provided for the reception of 
oil waste and bilge refuse. 


In addition to the transit sheds each dock has an extensive range 
0 ^, warehouses fronting on the main roads behind the docks and being 
also rail-served, goods can be loaded direct into railway wagons. The 
total door area is approximately one million square feet. The largest 
tj’pe are three-storied and a certain number known as ‘protected’ are 
reserved for the storage of special classes of cargo, chiefly piece-goods. 


The Bunders. 


Besides the enclosed docks, there are situated along the harbour 
front a number of “Bunders” or open wharves and basins where the 

traffic, carried by coasting and counti’v 
craft and “overside” cargo from the docks 
and the stream is handled. These bunders which coinpi-ise an 
aggi-egate quayage of 30,000 lineal feet, are equipped with cranes, 
sheds and other facilities for loading, unloading and storing cargo. 


The port Trust Hallway handles nearly 50 per cent, of the rail- 
borne goods traffic of Bombay. Though only 7-J miles in actual 
Th#. length, it comprises nearly 120 miles of 

mam lines and sidings which are divided 
into five sections, all directly linked with the docks and wharves — 
(1) the receiving and despatching yard at Wadala where the link with 
the trunk railways is formed, (2) the bulk oil Depots, (3) the 
Mazagon-Sewri Reclamation with its depots for cotton, grain, etc., 
('4') the Prince’s and Victoria Docks and (5) the Alexandra Dock and 
Ballai'd Pier. 


Bulh Oil Installations — The great bulk oil installations, some 

83 acres in extent, are divided into three groups (a) the liquid fuel 
Tbe Storage Depots. hibricating oil depots at Malet Bvmder 

immediately north of the docks, (o) rjtie 
kerosene Oil Installations at Scwri and (c) the Petrol Installations 
still further to the north on the Vv'udala Reclamation. The total 
capacity of all the various oil depots is about 56 million gallons. 
The installations, which are all on land leased from the Port Trust, 
are served by the Bombay Port Trust Railway and have pipe line 
connections aggregating 20 miles in length to the several loading and 
discharging berths at the Docks and at Pir Pao. Petrol and high 
grade kerosene are handled at the special berth at Pir Pao at the 
laorth end of the Harbour, a distance of 54 miles from the storage 
tanks at Semri and Wadala. 


The Cotton Dc-pot, which covers an area of 127 acres a'nd is one 
of the largest in the world, was constructed in 1923 at a cost of 
£1,000,000. Situated on the western side of the Mazagon-Sewri 
Reclamation, the Depot comprises 178 ferro-oonerete godowns of a 
total cajjacity of one million bales, and 230 jethas or raised plints 
(of which a 'few have covered monsoon protection) aecoinmodating 
a like number. On each side of the Depot are 20 receiving and 
despatching stations in echelon and a railway yard with 8 miles of 
f'l’ack. All the godowns are equip^ied with Grinnell Sprinklers and 
the depot has its own Fire Brigade, Salvage Corps Station, dis- 
pensaries, etc. 



The Grain Depot . — To the east of Cotton Depot, on the opposite 
side of the Port Trust Dailway, lies the Grrain Depot which, as 
regards layout and communications, is a model of its kind. Over 
80 acres in extent, it provides more than one million square feet of 
■covered accommodation arranged in parallel rows of sheds 500 and 
1,00© feet long by 110 feet wide, equipped with excellent roads, 
water supply and electric lighting and power. Between each •row 
of sheds are feeder lines off which run echelon sidings — ^import on 
■one side and export on the other. Opened in 1914 for the reception, 
storage and shipment of grain and seeds, it has since been con- 
siderably extended to meet the increasing demand of other trades. 
An area of 7'83 acres of covered and open aecoinmodation is now 
leased to General Motors (India), Limited for then- Assembly 
Factory. 

Besides the above depots, there are several other storage depots 
for trades such as manganese ore, coal, building materials, ha\ and 
straw, etc. 

Industrial sites, an area of close on 26 acres laid out in conveniently 
•sized plots admirably situated as regards road and rail facilities, have 
been set aside on one of the Trust’s newest reclamations at Wadala. 

Practically the w'hole of the Port Trust Docks and estates are on 
•land reclaimed from the harbour. The reclamation carried to com- 
pletion by the Trust during the first thrity years of its existence 
comprised 167 acres of foreshore land from Sewri Bunder on the 
north to Apollo Beclamation and the Colaba Bunders on the south. 
In 1908 the Trust embarked on the Mazagon-Sewri Beclamation 
scheme which was completed in 1912 and added 583 acres to the 
.area of Bombay. Subsequently I’eclamations at Wadala, Tank 
Bunder and Colaba provided a further 310 acres. The total area of 
the Port Trust estates is 1880 acres or approximately one-eighth of 
the Bombay City and Island. 

The following table gives a comparison between the years 1913-14 
.and 1934-35 of the principal items of import and export trade dealt 

_ , . . ^ with af the port of Bombay. 

Trade of ttie Fort. • ^ 


Table No. 11. — Quantities of the principal item 
at the port of Bombay in 1913-14 a 

Imports. 

s of import and export 
nd 1934-35. 

Quantity 

191S-I4. 

Particulars of tbe principal items of 
trade. 

Unit. 

Quantity . 
1934-35. 

326,000 

Pricks, Tiles, Chunam and sand. 

Tons 

211,000 

656,000 

Coal ...... 


197,000 

522,000 

Cotton ...... 

Hales 

741,000 

96,000 

Pirewood , . . , . 

Tons 

34,000 

298,000 

Grain ...... 


406,000 

125,000 

Hardware ..... 

Packages . 

22,000 

12,000 

Ho. ...... 

Tons 

20,000 

238,000 

Jron and Steel .... 

,, • 

80,000 

130 000 

IMaeliinery IBoilers and Hailway Materi- 
als. 

Oil, fuel. ..... 

9? • 

Gallons 

91,000 

49,800,000 

42,649,000 

J"Oil, Kerosene .... 

,, , 

46,379,000 

452,000 

Piecegoods ..... 

Hales and 
cases. 

320,000 

225,000 

Sugar ...... 

Tons 

83,000 

102,000 

Timber ...... 

_ ’fl _ 

77,000 



Quantity. 

1913-14. 

2.195.000 

451.000 

51.000 
(404,000 I^os) 

^ 31,000 

612.000 

31.000 

5.267.000 

237.000 

822.000 

46.000 
629,000 


Particulars of the principal items of 
trade. 

Cotton ..... 
Grain ..... 
Groundnuts .... 
Hides ..... 
Iron ..... 

Manganese ore. 

Myrobalans .... 

Oil, Kerosene .... 
Piecegoods . . . . 

Seeds ..... 
Sugar ..... 
Twist and yam 


Unit, 

Bales 

Tons 

99 • 

99 

99 • 

99 

9 9 * 

Gallons 
Bales and 
cases. 
Tons 

Bales 


Q uantit y 
1934-35. 

1,924,000’ 

1 ^ 7 , 000 ^ 

80,000 

2,000 

35,000' 

54.000 

31.000 
633„000 

364.000 

254.000 

14.000 

105.000 


In some articles, the trade at the port of Bombay, though com- 
paratively unimportant in the pre-war period, is now considerable 
volume of trade in these articles in 1934-36 was as shown below: — 


Imports. 



Oil, fuel (including bunlcers) .... Gallons . 13;597,000 

In the following table are shown the revenue and expenditure 
of the Port Trust during thirty-seven years ending 1934-35. In that 
period the income of the Commissioners has steadily increased and is 
now nearly six times what it was in 1897-98. 


Table No. 12. — Revenue and Expenditure of Bombay Port Trust from 

. 1897 - 98 . 









Tlie total capital expenditure as at 31st March 1935 ampunted 
"to Es. 24 16 crores (£18,120,000). The total debt of the Trust is 
-Rs. 20 30 crores (£15,225,000), repayment of which is provided for 
bj’' annual equated payments or sinking fund contributions from 
revenue; the accumulation of the sinking fund as at 31st March 1935 
was cfver Es. 5 crores (£3,750,000). In addition to this, apart from 
property appreciation, the Port possesses Reserve and other fuaads 
-totalling Es. 84 lakhs (£630,000). 

Mangalore. 

To the South of Goa lies the Bombay district of North Ivanara 
with the ports only open to the coasting trade of Karwar, Hoiiavar 
-and Bhatkal, the last named being close to the Frontier of the Madras 
District of South Ivanara. Passing Coondapoor which is a port of 
call only for steamers on the Bombay-Mangalore run, Mangalore, 
the district headquarters with a population of 66,CX30 is reached at 
"the junction of the Gorpur and Netravati rivers, about ISO miles 
south of Mormugao. It is a tidal port served chiefly by backwater 
communication with the hinterland- There is a Port Officer and 
'Customs Collector. There is also a Port Conservancy Board, 
Mangalore is the North-western terminus of the South Indian Eailway. 
"Vessels up to 200 tons can anchor inside the backwater; larger 
■<>fessels lie about two miles from the shore. There is a small light- 
house. The chief exports to Europe are pepper, tea and cashew 
kernels from neighbouring areas, coffee and sandal- wood from Mysore, 
-rubber to Ceylon and tiles, rice, salt fish, dried fruits and fish manures 
to Ceylon, Goa and the Persian Gulf, Cashew kernals are exported 
to idle United States of America also. 

The foreign import trade is steadily increasing. Mangalore is the 
favourite port on the coast for the Laccadive and Amindivi Islanders, 
who bring their coir and other cocoanut produce there for sale. Sugar 
is also imported from Java. 114 steskiners aggregating 213,420 tons 
cleared the Port in 1913-14, 121 steamers aggregating 178,962 tons 
in 1922-23 and 170 steamers aggregating 287,443 tons in 1932-33. 

Tellicherry. 

Tellicherry with a population of about 30,349 is situated on the 
Calieut-Mangalore extension of the South Indian Eailway, about 94 
miles South of Mangalorfe and 14 miles South of Oannanore. a town 
of about the same size with much smaller foreign trade. Steamers 
which anchor about two miles ofi the shore, can work at Tellicherry 
even during the monsoon when all the other ports on the coast are 
closed, owing to the natural backwater provided by the rocky approa- 
ches to the Port. There is a small light-house. A sea wall of laterite 
in cemePt, 1,195 feet in length, has been built to affc*d protection 
against erosion and a pier, 560 feet in length, provided with six 
1-ton and one 5-ton fixed cranes, with iron girders runs into the sea. 
There is a Port Conservator and a Customs Collector at this port. 
The principal exports are cofiee and pepper, which come down by road 
frrmi estates in^Mysoi'e and Coorg, copra, sanclal-wood. tea, ginger, 
r-aiflamom and rose-wood. The foreign trade is steadily increasing. 
'5’be chief imports are sugar from Java, wet dates, rice and provisions 
and machlnerv for estates. 128 steamers aggregating 381.146 tons 
cleared the port in 1913-14, 101 steamers aggregating 319.748 tons 
in 1922-23 and 234 steamers aggregating 501,425 tons 'Ti 1933-34. 





Make. 


About five miles South of Telliclierry one enters the small -b'rench- 
Settlement of IMahe with an area <jf about five square miles and a 
pojjulation of about f 1,000 in charge of an administrateui*. The 
tov-n itself is picturesquely situated on the slopes of a hill oh the 
sorythern bank of the Mahe Piver vhere it enters the Arabian Sea. 
There has beem no foreign trade for several years except through the 
adjoining port of Tellicherry. " 

Calicut. 

Calicut, the capital of the Malabar District, is some 42 miles 
so'-Uh of Tellicherry and about 90 miles north of Cochin. It is 413 
miles by rail from Madras, and the Headquarters of a Port OAicer 
nnd Customs Collector and also of an Inspector of Customs, sub- 
ordinate to the Collector of Customs and Salt Pe venue, Madras. A 
Chamber of Commerce was opened here in 1923 and a Port Conser- 
vanc-y Board in 1935. The population is 99,278. The Port is practi- 
ealh- closed during the south-west monsoon from the end of May 
until the latter half of August. The sea is very shallow and steamers 
anchor about three miles from the shore, connectioji being maintained 
by lighters and small boats. Native craft of loO tons and below 
lie about 809 yards off the shore. 

There are two piers about 1,200 yards apart, each 775 feet long 
called the North and South pier. They are fitted witlj eight and 
- . seven cranes respectively — (two cranes on 

the North pier and one on the South pier 
being of five ton capacity, two steam cranes of 3 ton capacity, one 
on each pier and the remaining five on each pier being of one-ton 
capacity) — to facilitate shipment into lighters. The northern pier is 
opposite to the Custom House, and the Southern abuts on the native 
bazaar. Beypore, seven miles to the south at the mouth of the 
river of that name, is regarded as a wharf of Calicut Port. It has 
ten wliarves along the river bank and native craft of 150 tons burthen 
are able to anchor half a mile from the mouth. The light-house- 
at Calicut is visible 12 miles out at sea. 

The number of steamers clearing the port in 1913-14 was 3 87, the- 
figures of total tonnage being 567,620. The corresponding figures- 
for 1922-23 were 212 and 564,193 and for 1933-34, 564 and 1,155,618. 
The pi'incipal exports are coir, coir fibre, copra, coffee, tea, pepper, 
ginger, rubber, groundnut, raw cotton and fish-manure. The foreign 
import trade, which is insignificant, consists chiefly of metals, 
machinery and provisions, sugar, cotton piece-goods, cement, pepper,, 
wet dates and kerosene oil. 


Cochin. 

Cochin, siinated about 90 miles south of CaUcut, and recently 
declared a major port, is the most important port between Bombay 
31 'd Colombo, and in the Madras Presidency the value of its trade is 
only exceeded by that of IMadras. The system of back-waters running 
7 Dnrallel with the coast affords cheap transport and excellent \vater- 
w-avs connecting several places of impoidiance in the -Cochin and 
Travancore States and when the natural situation of the port has been 
fullv developed, its position should ensure a veicy great increase in its 
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trade^ Cocliin is nearly 3 (Xj niilos nearer to Aden than Bombay and 
o\ er rji mi es nearer to X)iirban. It is !242 miles nearer Aden than is 
Colombo. A vessel sailing from Aden to Fremantle adds only 39 miles 
to lier voyage b.-^ toucliiug at Coeiiin instead of at Colombo, and 
lierebv serves the wliole of South India. About a mile to the south- 
east of t re entrance to the Harbour is the town of Huttaneherrv, a 
flourishing centre of trade in the Cochin State. The eoiot line'' ftjv 

aoont 200 miles further south belona.s to the Indian State of Travun- 
core. 

The Cochin Harbour selvenie commenced with the eutuug our-rx o! 
a channel across the bar at the mouth of the backwater to it. .vibe 
2Tew Harbour Scheme. aece.ss to ocean going steamers at ail tides 

, , ’ iti 2 d I wejither conditions into the inner 

narbour where anchorage iiccommodntion is I'Tovided for such vessels. 

of the^ scheme, over -lOU ..cres of land has been reclaimed 
aojoining the Veudurutlii L-^land for i.ort purposes, where it is pi"u~ 
Iiosed to locate the offices, godowns, and buiidingB required for the 
harbour authority and some buildings have already been constructed 
and are in occupation. Further 400 acres is to be reclaimed. Tne 
success of the scheme depended on the possibility of dredging the 
bar to a deptii of 30 feet, and keeping’ it open at all seasons of tiie 
year at a. cost within the financial capacity of the port. Accordingly 
an experimental channel about 150^ wide was cut across the bar and 
completed in May 1923 at a cost of about £00.000. The liarbour 
Engineer’s report on the result of the experiment v.-as considered hy 
the Government and the experiment declared a success and the next 
scheme, uia., the dredging of the permanent channel and the provi- 
sion of mooring for vessels was completed. A dry dock at a cost 
of 4 lakh.s of Paipees (£30,000) has also been 'completed. Art 
approach channel 3 miles long and 450'^ wide was dredged to a depth 
of 37 feet, at low water and by March 1930 the inner harbour had 
been made practicable for any ship which can pass througli Suez 
Canal. As a part of the scheme to improve the facilities of this 
harbour, it is proposed to connect the reclaimed area called 
‘Willingdon Island’ with the mainland of Ernakulam and British 
Cochin by means of bridges. The railway will then run on the 
reclamation area along the wharves and transit sheds which will be 
constructed thei’e. The offices of the Harbour Engineer-in-Chief to 
the Government of Madras have been constructed. Though the 
present port of Cochin lies in British territory, it is impossible to 
carry out any large developments without including in it areas of 
the Cochin State and ultimately of the Travancore State also. An 
agreement has therefore been entered into by the British Government 
with the Cochin and Tranvancore Durbars under which, subject to 
certain conditions, the three Governments jointly finance the deve- 
lopment of the harbour and divide equally among themselves the 
Customs collections of the port from the time it became the regular 
practice for ocean-going steamers to come inside and discharge at 
monrings ; the existing ai’rangements under the Interportal Convention 
of I 860 being sxiperseded. It is hoped to introduce a Port Trust Bill 
at a very early date and constitute a Trust for the Port on the lines 
of those at Bombay and other major ports. As a result of the new 
harbour scheme, Ernakulam has been linked with the Podanur- 
Mangalore broad-gauge section of the South Indian Bailway by a 



broad-gauge line to Shoranur, so that no break of gauge may check 
-the traffic of the port with the fertile hinterland, it is designed to 
-serve. The broad-gauge was opened on the 22nd October 1934. There 
are through trains to Madras, Bangalore and Trichiiropoly which are 
reached in just over a night’s journey. Ootacamund and Nilgiris are 
nearer still and can be reached like Calicut, Coimbatore and the 
planting Districts of the Anamalais in a few hours by road or rail. 


There is a flashing light with an optical range of 16-3 miles in 
normal weather conditions, and a flag staff close by for signalling. 
The approach channel has recently been lit with flashing lights. The 
Present Port Facilities. largest steamers using eastern waters can 

now enfer at any time of day or night in 
season.s and moor in the calm waters of the inner hai'bour and take in 
supplies of good Alwaye water which is preferred to even Colombo 
water by the vessels. At present there are 9 large and 2 small berths 
in the harbour for mooring steamers. Steamers now anchor inside the 
harbour just opposite to the various godowns, thus making discharge 

■ easy and less expensive ; Launches tow the cargo boats to and from 
the steamers. The new Custom House has a wharf with a crane line 
consisting of 1 (5 ton) and four (2 ton) cranes for landing and shipping 
heavy packages. There is an out agency of the South Indian Eailway 
Company at Mattaneherry (Cochin State) about 3 furlongs to the 
east of the Custom House, -managed by Messrs. Madura Co., Ltd., 
where goods and passengers are booked. The Customs and Port 

■ Cffices and principal business houses occupy the foreshore of British 

■ Cochin, while the railway serving the port has its terminus at 
Ernakulam, the capital of the Indian State of Cochin, on the eastern 
side of the backwater about three miles away. There is a very 
powerful tug 'Cochin’ for towing steamers into and out of the harbour. 

■ There is also the specially designed suction dredger ‘Lord Willingdon’ 

• which is ceaselessly working to keep the channel always at the re- 
‘ quired depth. 

By the Interportal Convention of 1865, the Cochin Durbar agreed 
to abolish the tobacco monopoly and inland transit duties at its ports 

_ ^ . . aud to equalize the rates of Customs duties 

Customs Arraugemeut. British 

Indian, ports as well as to sell salt within its limits at prices rifling 
in the adjoining district of IMalabar. In return for these concessions, 
the British Government guaranteed a minimum Customs and Tobacco 
revenue of £7,360. As there are no ports in the State open to_ foreign 
trade and as the Customs revenue has increased very considerably 
at Coeliin iir recent years, this subsidy has lately been increased. The 
exports from Cochiir consist chiefly of coir, yarn, coir mats n.nd 
maitings, lemon grass oil, cashew kernels, copra, coconut .oil. tea 
and rubber and the groundnut trade has great potentialities especialL 
now that the railway communications have improved and the area 
under this crop in the adjoining districts is steadily increasing. The 
port is the headquarters of a Port Officer and an Inspector of Customs. 
The population, of British Cochin is 21,000 and of Ernakulam 23.00(>. 

Decently the Cochin Government has appointed; 

(i) Tlie Collector of Customs and Salt Revenue, Madras, as 
the chief Customs Officer, for the Port of Cochin to 
hear and dispcve of all appeals; 
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{ii) The Deputy Commissioner of Salt and Customs Jtle venue, 
Madras, and the Assistant Commissioner of Salt and 
Customs Hevenue, Central Division, Madras, to be 
Customs Collectors; and. 

dii) The Inspector of Customs, British Cochin, to be Custonjs 
Collector and all officers subordinate to him to be offi- 
cers of Customs under their respective designations and 
the Central Board of Bevenue as the Chief Customs 
Authority, 

There has been a steady increase in the number of steamers enter- 
ing and clearing the port. The number of steamers clearing the port 
in 1918-14 was 225, their aggregate tonnage being 715,813. The cor- 
•responding figures from 1922-23 to 1933-34 are as follows: — 


Year. 

]Sro. of vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1:922-23 , 







223 

730,588 

11923-24 . 


* 





257 

753,352 

1924-25 . 







273 

792,874 

1925-26 . 






. 

276 

801,088 

1926-27 . 






'' 

306 

817,724 

1927-28 . 







366 

968,675 

1928-29 . 







470 

1,147,043 

1929-30 . 







505 

1,190,064 

11930-31 . 







[ 600 

1,418,142 

1931-32 . 







602 

1,427,870 

1932 33 • 







i 619 

1,432,337 

1933-34 . 


• 

• 

- 



i 675 

1,679,347 


The imports and exports of this port have increased from about 
■600,000 tons in the official year 1930-31 to about 800,000 tons in 
lOSi-SS. Its unique advantages as a passenger port are only just 
.beginning to be realised. Since the beginning of this year passenger 
■steamers of the most prominent lines in the East, viz., P. & O. and 
B. I. S. S'. Dine, Bibby Line and Ellerman and City Lines have 
’been regularly calling at this port. 


Alleppey. 

Alleppey, the premier port and commercial centre in Tranvancore 
with a population of 43,800 is situated about 50 miles North of 
‘Quilon and 35 miles south of Cochin. A canal connects the port 
with the interior backwaters. It is a convenient depot for the storage 
and disposal of all fresh produce and possesses a roadstead affording 
-safe anchorage during the greater part of the year. A mud bank in 
the roadstead acts as a natural breakwater against the force of the 
'roughest seas. The aggregate tonnage of vessels touching at the 
-port is about 300,000 

The chief exports are copra, coconuts, coir fibre and matting, 
■cardamoms, ginger and pepper. The port possesses a lighthouse 
■and pier, and tramwaj^ worked by coolies conveys goods from the 
datter to the warehouses." 







fSiaipping facilities at the port have been considerably reduced 
on account of the sand accretion, at the pier in 1933. To restore these 
facilities, the Tranvancore Government are extending the pier by 
209 feet. The construction of a boat basin is also under their 
consideration. 


Quilon. 

Quilon, the Coili,iin of Marco Polo, has been a trading centre from 
very early times. It is connected with Alleppey by backwater and 
is on the Sheneottah-Quilon-Trivandrum branch of the South Indian 
Railway. The chief industries are cotton spinning and tile manu- 
facture. Vessels anchor about -J mile from the shore and a railwav 
siding runs up to the landing place. The chief exports are coev.)nut 
oil coir mats, timher and fish, but the foi'eigix trade is insignificant. 


Tuticorin. 


After rounding Cape Comorin, the southern most point of the 
I-^eninsula, one enter’s again the IMadras Presidency and i*eaohes 
Tuticorin. This port which is open all the yeair I’ound with a 
populaticn of 60,092, has next to M.adras and Cochin the largest 
trade in Southern .India. It is the headquarters of a. Sub-Collector 
a Port Officer and of an Inspector of Customs and is the south- 
eastern terminus of the South Indian Railway. The Port is in 
exclusive char’ge of an Inspector of Customs and constitutes a Circle 
by itself, the minor ports of Kayalapatnam and Kulaseknrapatnam 
which were formerly under his control having been tx'ansferred to 
the Jurisdiction of the Inspector of Salt and Customs, Tuticorin 
Cirel e , Tuticorin . 


The harbour is so shallow .that steamers anchor about 5 miles 
from the shore and continxious dredging is neees.sarv to keep the 
chtinnel open between the shore and the roadstead. 


At the same time Hare Island tipon which the Tjight House is 
situated, affords considerable protection to the lighters and other 
.r> ™ craft used foi’ landing and shipping, and 

the work is seldom interrupted by uad 
vveathei’. The port- is equipped with 6 piers. The South Indian 
Railway runs alongside the landing and shipping wharves from which 
passengei’s and goods can be transhipiied to launches and lighters- 
A.boufc £15,600 have been spent since T911-12 in affording increased 
facilities for the landing, shijiping, storing and cleai’ing of goods. 
These improvements include four ne-w piers, four goods sheds, new 
trolly lines, sheds for storing combustibles and I’eclumations along 
the foreshore for stacking goods. 


A scheme for the construction of a deep water harbour at 
rutieorin xvas prepared in 1923 in which it vras contemplated to 

dredge a narrow land-locked canal 
New Harbour Scbeme. through the coral reef and Hare Island 

with two sidings each 700 feet long at the 
westei’n extremity of the canal for vessels to lie in and to excavate 
a turning basin beyond the western extremity with banks of the north 
and south sides to accommodate two other vessels. The cost of the 
scheme was estimated at about £294,667. A sum of about £40,000 
was spient during the year 1923-24 and estimates for £80,000 were 
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sanctioned for 1924 -2o. In 1926, the Harbour Engineer-in-Chief 
to Government reported that the dredger in use was unable to cope 
with the work and wished to purchase one for £93,333. This with 
other expenses brought the total cost of building the harbour to 
£380,000. In 1928 a Committee of Harbour Engineers waa 
appointed. This Committee was not in favour of a partial seheqjie 
of about £450,000 as it would not bring sufficient benefit to the 
traders and thereupon recommended 2 schemes. One to cost 
£1,200,000 to provide a dock near the town and not at Hare Island 
and the other to cost £900,000 with dock at Hare Island, The Port 
Trust expressed their inability to meet any expenditure in excess 
of £450,000 and approached the Government of India for a free grant 
from Central Revenues. The scheme was held in abeyance in the 
year 1929 for want of finance. In May 1930 the Government of 
India declined to make any grant for the purpose and the Trust 
abandoned the whole of the woi'ks so far constructed at a cost of 
neaz'I\ £210,000 which includes the cost of the stores, dredgers, 
plant, etc., 

A bill for the constitution of a Port Trust was passed by the 
Madras Legislative Council in the year 1924 and a Trust was formed 
in the same year. 

Passenger traffic to and from Ceylon has been largely diverted 
consequent on the opening of the Hhanushkodi route and the volume 
of goods traffic has not yet recovered to pre-war levels. 

There is a very considerable trade with Ceylon in I’ice, pulses, 
onions, chillies and livestock for consumption in that island. Other 
chief articles of export are raw cotton (to Japan and United 
Kingdom), tea, senna leaves, palmyra fibre and cardamoms. The 
number of steamers that cleared from the Port and their total 
tonnage from 1913-14 to 1933-34 and the value of the foreign trade 
from 1933-14 to 1983-34 are shown in the following tables. 

Table No. 13 . — Volume of foreign trade of Tuticorin port in 1913-l4ir. 

1918-19 and from 1930-31 onwards. 





Foreign trad.©. 


Yeax. 



Imports* 

Exports* 

Total. 

. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

1913-14 . 

• 


832,066 

4,472,152 

5,304,218 

1918-19 . 


• 

705,175 

2,981,855 

3,687,030 

1930-31 . 

• 

- 

1,252,053 

2,402,373 

i 3,654,426 

1931-32 . 

. 

1 

1,045,092 

1,698,425 

2,743,517 

1932-33 . 

• 

- - 

1,075,603 

1,707,841 

2,783,444 

1933-34 . 

. 

* 

814.555 

1,687,243 

j 2,501,799 




vj I/V* J # t*- v- # O urUKA^U y^Kf^XJLft J ! KJ JL LA, Ut^U 1 L ftf 

Port in 1913-14:, 1918-19 and from 1930-31 onwards, and their 
total tonnage. 


Year. 


1913-14 . 
1918-19 . 

1930- 31 , 

1931- 32 . 

1932- 33 . 

1933- 34 . 



JSTo* of 
Steaixiers 
cleared. 

Tonnage- 



526 

1,3 83,736 



114 

239,135 



418 

1,160,676 



474 

1,275,461 



504 

1,761,272 

* 


491 

1,448,598 


Bbanushkodi. 

Dhanusiikodi is tlie terminus of the South Indian Eailway on 
the South-eastern extremity of the Island of Rameswaram at the 
■junction of Palk S'trait ■with the Gulf of Mannar and connected with 
Talaimannar in Ceylon 21 miles distant by a daily turbine steamer 
-service, the journey being made in about two hours. The port is 
equipped with one pier. Cargo is loaded direct from the railway 
■trucks on this pier into steamer hatches. The port was opened on 
the 1st March 1914 and so far has scarcely justified the expendit^ure 
•incurred upon it. It is the headquarters of an Inspector of Customs. 
The chief exports are fish (dry and salted), rice, tea and cotton 
piecegoods. The population consists almost entirely of the employees 
•of the Railway, Post Office and Customs. All business on behalf of 
■shippers is transacted by the South Indian Railway. The number 
and tonnage of vessels cleared during twelve years ending 1934-35 
with the value of the export trade are shown in the following 
stable : — > 


'Table No. 15 . — Number and tonnage of vessels cleared from 
Dhanushhodi and the value of export trade. 



No. 

Tonnage. 

Value of 
e^qport 
trade. 

1923-24 




396 

98,383 

as 

1,339,917 

1924-25 




396 

99,029 

1,359,435 

1925-26 




400 

97,349 

1,506,090 

1926-27 




416 

104,056 

1,781,039 

1927-28 




452 : 

107,581 ! 

2,317,959 

1928-29 




438 

102,787 

2,052,500 

1929-30 




400 

112,218 

2,031,336 

1930-31 




382 

138,492 

1,781,588 

1931-32 




408 

137,032 

1,190,682 

1932-33 




398 

139,275i 

1,071,788 

1933-34 




407 

139,316 

1,042,053 

1 934-35 




399 

138,753i 

930,270 
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Chief Port in the Tanjore District is Negapatam about 18 
miles bouth of Karital, with a population of 55,000. The harbour 

wharves and other facilities for the landing and 
shipment of goods and the considerable foreshore to the north is 
utilised for the storage of timber. Nagore is the eastern termiijpt- 

South Indian Railway and a siding runs intc 
the harbour premises at the Negapatam Beach station. The port i.'- 
furthei* connected by river and canal with the tobacco £?rowin<^ areaa. 
to the south./ 


A safe anchorage for steamers is found within two miles of the 
shore and there is a plentiful supply of boats of from 5 to 12 tons 
which serve as lighters. The numerous sailing craft which trade 
Port facilities between this port and Ceylon anchor 

about half a mile away. Negapatam is 
the headquarters of a Port Officer and Customs Collector as well as 
of an Inspector of Customs whose jurisdiction extends to the whole 
of Ivarikal Frontier (Band Customs), and the port of Negapatam 
only (Sea Customs). The harbour is situated at the junction of the 
Kaduvaiyar river with the sea and the bar at the mouth cannot be 
crossed by fully laden boats at low water. Nagore, 5 miles to the 
north, a great place of pilgrimage for Muhammadans, is a wharf of 
Negapatam. There is a light house at the Port. 

The European Mail for the Straits Settlements is railed from. 
Bombay to Negapatam and thence taken to Penang and Singapore 

bv a connecting steamer. The number 


Foreign. Trade. 


and aggregate tonnage of the steamers 


clearing the port during 1933-34 was 140 and 498,631 tons respec- 
tively, as compared with 130 steamers, aggregating 419,859 tons in 
1923-24. The principal exports from Negapatam are groundnuts for 
Europe (chiefly to Marseilles and Trieste prior to the war) and 
coloured cotton pieeegoods, tobacco and fresh vegetables for Penang, 
Singapore and Colombo, the port being the chief provisioning centre, 
for the coolies who are oormtantiy leaving by this route to work on 
rubber and tea estates in Ceylon and the Federated Malay States. 


Karikal. 

■ The French settlement of Karikal, covering an area of 53 square 
miles and a sea board of 12 miles with about 67,500 inhabitants, is 
surrounded except to seaward by the Tanjore District. Karikal, the 
capital, is situated on the north bank of the river Arasalar about 
1^ miles from its mouth. The Administrateur is subordinate to the 
G-ovemor of Pondicherry. The port boasts a light house, 142 feet 
high, and is connected by railway "with Peralam. The port is an 
open roadstead and has no direct trade with France, but there is a 
considerable rice traffic by eoimtry boat with Ceylon and the Strait 
Settlement. The Standard Oil Company has a large installation at 
Karikal, which is a free port, including several big storage tanks. 
In this way the bonding of large quantities of oil is avoided, 
despatches being made into adjoining British territory and duty paid 
thereon only when requisitioned. In 1934, 2*7 million imperial 
gallons of oil were imported by sea. 

The chief traffic is rice, betelnuts, matches, fire works and 
kerosene oil.. 
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Guddalore is situated about 15 miles south of Pondicherry with 
a population of 57,358 according to the recent census taken in 1931. 
Ouddalore Old Town is on the main line of the South Indian Railway 
from Madras to Dhanushkodi and is connected with the port by a 
siting which runs upto the wharves. Steamers anchor about a 
mile ofr-shore, and the harbour wharves are situated on the western 
bank of the Uppanar backwater and have been provided with a 
quay wall to facilitate the loading and unloading of cargo boats 
therefrom. There is a lighthouse on the eastern bank of the back- 
w'ater. Ouddalore is the headquarters of the Port Officer and 
Customs Collector with an Inspector of Salt and Customs whose 
jurisdiction extends over the ports of Guddalore, Porto Novo, 
Tirumalaivasal, Tranquebar and Velanganni and Salt Factories of 
Guddalore, Manambadi, Neidavasal, Tranquebar and Negapatam. 
The export trade consists principally of groundnut kernels (chiefly to 
Marseilles) and coloured piecegoods (to the S'traits Settlements) in 
■small quantities. The coasting trade consists mainly of grain and 
pulse. The foreign import trade is chiefly of boiled betelnuts from 
yhe Straits. 

The number and aggregate tonnage of steamers clearing the port 
in 1934-35 was 23 2 and 727,668 respectively. 

Proceeding further north the coastline for fifteen miles is that of 
Pondicherry. 


Situation. 


Pondicherry. 

Pondicherry, the Capital of the French Settlements in India 
(Establishments Francais I>ans ITnde) and the residence, of the 
Governor, is situated on the Coromandel Coast, 104 miles South of 

Madras, by road through Chingleput, 
Tindivanam and Mahilam. The roadstead 
jjossesses as good an anchoi-age as is to be found in the Ray of 
Rengal and there is also a pier- 300 yards long fitted with electric 
elevators and having a reinforced concrete fllooxing with two lines 
of rails to facilitate the landing and shipment of goods. The town, 
which has a population of 43,500 enjoys a good water supply and is 
lighted by electricity. Steamers can anchor within two or three 
hundred yards of the pier but loading and unloading is done mostly 
from the shore in country boats. 

Pondicherry is the centre of the export trade in groundnuts from 
Frencli territory and the adjoining .British districts to Marseilles. 
The town contains three spinning and weaving mills, of which the 

^ ^ t - most important is under English- manage- 

Trade and Industries. ^ 

‘and 71,752 spindles and find employemnt for 6,000 persons and their 
productions are shipped chieflj- to the French Colonies. There is 
also a cottage industry for producing coloured cloth called S^4Y- 
L.ISSE, which is exported to Singapore, but this has become- of 
very minor importance owing to trade slump and keen competition 
from the Japanese market. There is a factory where bonemeal 
manure is prepared for the planters in the Shevaroy Hills and in 
Ceylon and an ice manufactory. The Standard Oil and the Burma 
Oil Companies have small storage tanks near the railway station. 
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-L vjjju-iuiierrjjf IS txie Jaeadquarters of a British Consul G-eneral and 
there is a ChamDer of Comnxerce founded in 1854 and reorganised 
jn 1934. The French territory round Pondicherry has an area of 
approximately 115 square miles and a population in 1931 of about 
1.83,500 and. the frontier which has a peritneter of about 70 miles, is 
guarded by a cordon of land customs posts, the principal one being 
at Pondicherry station as the bult of the traffic is rail-borse. 
Pondicherry is connected with the main line of the South Indian 
iiailway by a branch which takes off at Villupurarn and is also 
connected by motor services with Cuddalore, fifteen miles to the 
South with TindiYanam 29 miles to the North-west-, and with 
Alarkkanam 20 miles to the North-east. The principal exports are 
shelled groundnuts (arachides deeortiqueesi, unbleached cloth, 
guinees (blue cloth manufactured locally, chiefly for French Colonies), 
.ghee, onions, mangoes and bonemeal manure. The chief imports 
are raw cotton, aiecanuts, foodstuffs, cement, wood and other 
building materials, wines, spirits, cotton pieeegoods, silk piecegoods, 
silver, sugar, saccharine and gold lace, by sea, and by land coal, 
gunnies and motor spirit. Pondicherry is a free port but nominal 
import duties are levied on sugar, silver, gold thread, spirits, matches, 
saccluirine and perfumes from 1934 onwards. There are special 
arrangements in force to I'egulurise the tree transport of articles 
that are dutiable in British India between one French village and 
another through intervening British villages. The British Indian 
rupee is the usual unit of currency, though the only Bank in 
Pondicherry is a branch of the Banque de LTndo Chine. This Bank 
issues notes, which are legal tender only in French India, of one, 
ten and fifty rupees denomination. The trade statistics are shown 
m fraircs. The combined value of the imports into and exports from 
Pondicherry and Karikal, in 1934, amounted to 807,868,^2 francs, 
.(imports 139,339,264 and exports 168,519,618) and the tonnage of 
vessels entering and clearing during 1934 was 104,748 tons and the 
number of ships 323. 


Madras. 


The next port of importance as one proceeds northwards, (for 
■Sadras and Covelong have degenerated into mere fishing villages) is 
Madras, the capital and chief port of the Presidency of that name, 
1,032 miles South-w-est of Calcutta, which has a population exceeding 
half :i million. Until an artificial harbour was constructed, Madras 
was an open roadstead with a surf-beaten coast line, eommunieation 
•between ship and shore being effected by masnla boats and 
catamarans. The present harbour has been formed by two concrete 
w’alls projecting into the sea so as to enclose a space of about 200 
acres with an entrance from the north-east, wdthin which as many 
as 14 vessels drawing up to Sl'-O" can he accommodated. 

There are seven wharves five of which are provided with all 
modem convenience for rapid discharge and loading, and alongside 

, ^ each one vessel can lie in 26 to 30 feet 

Wharves and Quays. water at low tide. There ai*e also 

•seven mooring berths inside the harbour, and one berth outside, 
protected bv the north <irm of the harbour. Two tugs, one of 8CK) 
I. H. P. aiid the other of 450 I, H. P. are available at all hours for 


iQJ 3 sisting in the mooring and uumooring of vessels. 
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20 to 100 tons capacity. These lighters are discharged and leaded 
at the wharves. The western face of the harbour has been quayed 
so that the ships can now lie alongside and work cargo direct out 
of and into the sheds. There are three other quays, connected up 
by rail with all parts of the harbour for the discharge of ease oil and 
petrol, coal, horses and cattle. Vessels can enter and leave the 
harbour at all times of the day and night. Oil from bulk oil 
steamers is pumped ashore direct thi’ough the pipes into the 
merchants ’ installations. 

The West quay is provided vdth modern hydraulic and electric 
cranes, capable of working directly into, and out of, the holds of 
Cranes vessels lying alongside and there are 

several small one-ton hydraulic cranes- 
between berths for loading or discharging light'brs and barges. In 
addition to these there are ten one-ton, and five two-ton, hydraulic 
cranes at the wharves for lighter working, and several steam cranes- 
varying from twJO-ton to five-ton capacity. The cranes for working 
heavy lifts consist of one 15-ton gantry crane, one 33-ton, and one- 
40-ton titan. There is also a new 10-ton electric crane under- 
erection. 


The warehouse accommodation covers over 16 acres and includes- 
five transit sheds for the storage of goods in transit between ship 

■B M-*- shore, three warehouses with flat 

Other Facilities. asbestos- 

cement corrugated sheet ro-ofing, for the convenience of shippers 
dealing in groundnuts and other products which ordinarily need to 
be cleaned, dried and graded before shipment from Madras. 


There is a nine-acre boat basin which gives the necessary protec- 
tion to all small craft in bad weather. It is provided with 2,800 feet, 
of shallow quay walling alongside, and about 1,250 feet of this quay 
walling is used by barges and cargo boats lying alongside for the- 
landing and shipping of iron and stone and non-dutiable coastwise 
cargo-. This boat basin also contains a slipway for the repair of 
vessels up to 900 tons. An area has also been reserved in which 
smaller boats and barges can be built. 

There is a two-acre timber pond provided -with small jetties and 
cranes together with all facilities for handling timber for which there 
is a large storage area adjacent. 

The harbour is connected with the broad gauge system of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway on one side and the metre 

gauge system of the South Indian Rail- 
Rail-way Communicatiojis. ^vay on the other. All sheds and quays 

are adequately served by railway sidings 
so that cargo may be discharged into or out of I’ailway wagons directly, 
by steamers 


The affairs of the port are administered under the Madras Port- 
Trust Act, 1905 (II of 1905) (as amended up to 1929) by the Madras- 
Port Trust Board consisting of fourteen members, four nominated 
•port Trust Grovernment, four elected by the- 

Madras Chamber of Commerce, two by 
the Southern India Chamber of Commerce, one by the Madras 
Pieeegoods Merchants’ Association, one by the Southern India Skin 
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ctuu. iviercnancs Assoexatiou and two by the Madras Trades 

Association, and a Chairman. Normallv the Government nominees 
include the Collector of Custoins, the Presidency Port Officer, and the 
Agents of the Pailways working into Madras. The Board are also 
Conservators of the Port under the .Indian Ports Act, with a 
permaaaent official as Deputy Port Conservator. 

The value of the foreign and coasting trade of the port in pri^^ate 
and Government merchandise, and the revenue and expenditure oi 
the Port Trust are shown below. 


Table No. 16. — Value of the trade of the Port of Madras and the 
income and expenditure of the Port Trust over a series of years. 


Year, 

VaJne 

of 

imports. 

Value 

of 

exports. 

Total. 

Receipts. 

Expendi'^ 

ture. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1897-98 

4,789,686 

3,783,738 

8,573,424 

41,712 

41,774 

1902-03 

6,105,249 

3,622,794 

8,638,043 

49,224 

38,237 

1907-08 

7,198,012 

4,918,648 

12,116,660 

70,134 

50,219 

1912-13 

8,438,056 

6,004,815 

14,442,871 

83,025 

56,567 

1917-18 

8,859,774 

7,224,478 

16,084,262 

107,068 

81,635 

1922-23 

15,420,770 

9,152,826 

24,573,596 

186,950 

148,904 

1927-28 

19,282,160 

16,891,590 

36,173,756 

337,863 

248,936 

1932-33 . ! 

12,721,454 

8,370,126 

21,091,580 

223,980 

240,938 

1933-34 

11,822,170 

8,746,499 

20,668,669 

229,881 

225,045 

1934-35 

13,498,566 

8,576,409 

22,074,975 

254,647 

227,380 


The debt of the Port Trust Board to the Government on the 31st 
March 1935 amounted to £839,619. These loans are being paid off 
by equated monthly payments at a rate which will amortise part of 
the loans in 1952 and the rest in 1982. 


A sterling loan of £330,000 was raised in the Dondon market in. 
1923 for providing a large increase in the shed space, modem electric- 
portal cranes to work directly from sliip ’s holds, and for the construc- 
tion of an additional ships' quay, in addition to many other amenities .- 
Interest on this loan is paid half-yearly, on the 1st May and 1st 
November, at 6 ^ per cent, per annum. A sum of £2,925 is contri- 
buted half-yearly to the Sinking Fund established for the amortisa- 
tion of the loan in. 1953 and the half-yearly contributions are invested! 
in the Government of India 4^ per cent. Sterling Doan 1950-55. 
The total amount of securities that stood to the credit of the Sinking 
Fund on the 31st March 1935 was £90,213-6-11. 


The chief imports into Madras are rice and food^ains, coal, oils, 
manures, paper and stationery, timber, sugar, dyeing and tanning 
. . -r » substances, metal, glass and glassware, 

chemicals, hardware, maehinerj', motor 
^ ' vehicles, cycles and accessories, cotton, 

manufactures, provisions, railway plant and rolling stock, building 
materials including cement, skins and hides, liquors, spices, fodder, 
bran and cattle food, cotton tw-ist and yarn, tobacc^o, fruits and 
vegetables, gunnies, matches, raw cotton, soaps, apparel and the 
chief exports, groundnuts, skins and hides, onions, tobacco, raw 
cotton, ores, scrap iron, kerb stones, cotton manufactures, oil cakes, 
turmeric, manures, and coffee. 
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■foreign trade in 1913-14 was 511, with an aggregate tonnage of 
1,182.944, the corresponding figures for 1934-85 being 784 and 
•,2,609,138. 

North of Madras is no port of importaiiee open to foreign trade 
until one reaches Masulipatanr. 

r 

Masulipatam. 

Masulipatam, the principal port in the delta of the Kistna river, 
is now connected by a? branch line from Bezwada wdth the main line 
drom Madras to Calcutta- The railway has a goods siding for traffic 
which runs along the wharves and facilitates shipment. A Port 
Conservator and a Customs Collector are stationed here. The 
IPort has few natural advantages. Large vessels cannot anchor 
"within five miles from the shore and the harbour wharves (six in 
-number) are distant another three miles up a tortuous tidal creekr 
■with a light-house near the entrance. Native craft up to about 150 
tons can cross the bar at the south of this creek at high tides but in 
■foul weather communication hetw'een ship and shore is practically 
■suspended. Steamers touch here occasionally and foreign trade is 
chiefly by steam vessels with foreign ports, the principal exports 
being groundnuts, castor-seed and oil cake. The prosperity of the 
port has never reeovex'ed from the cyclone of 1864, v;hen a tidal 
wave caused a disastrous inundation involving the loss of 30.000 
lives. The present population is about 57,000. 

In 1934-35, 53 steam vessels and 34 sailing vessels cleared ■wdtb 
•an aggregate tonnage of 199,020 and 3,872 respectively. 

Cocanada. 

Cocanada is shnated on the Cocanada bay just north of Godavari 
.river, some 80 miles south of Vizagapatam and 270 miles north of 
iStiidras. In spite of several disabilities it ranks fifth in importance 
among the ports of the Madras Presidency. Large steamers anchor 
abcait 6 to 7 miles from the shore and service is maintained with 
lighters ranging from 16 to 86 tons which land their cargo at the 
numerous small wharves and jetties constructed on the banks of the 
■Cocanada canal. The bar has to be.- constantly dredged to maintain 
4 to 7 feet L. W. O. S. T. There are 42 jetties and wharves from 
•which goods may be shipped. 

Cocanada with a population of 65,952 is the headquarters of a 
Port Officer and Customs Collector the latter be.<mg subordinate to 
the Inspector of Salt and Customs Eevenue, Penuguduru Circle, 
Guruzanapalli. There are two Chambers of Cominerce for" Indian 
and European mercantile communities. 

The principal shij>ments to Europe are raw cotton to the United 
Kingdom and groundnuts and castor-seeds to all continental ports. 
Ptice and paddy used to go in large quantiti^es to Ceylon and 
Mauritius. This trade is however affected by -the adven-t of Siam 
ric-e. The import trade consists chiefly of kerosene from America, 
sugar from Java and metals from the United Kingdom, Germany and 
Belgium. Cocanada is connected by a branch railway line- from 
Smalkot (10 miles distant) with the main line from Madras to 
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Uateutta. ±jaere is a station near tne wtiarves witn a large eneu 
for the storage of goods atvaitiiig shipment. In the year 1922-23, 
169 steamers with an aggregate tonnage of 496,021 ‘ cleared the 
port. The corresponding figures for the year 1934-36 are 278 and 
363,551. 

Vizagapatain . 

Vizagapatam with a population of 57,303 is now a major port' with 
great potentialities situated at the headquarters of the district of that 
name, about 545 miles south of Calcutta and 105 miles north of 
Coeanada. Two miles from the port at Waltair is the junction of 
the Madras and Southern Mahrattci with the Bengal Nagpur Bailway. 

The scheme of development of a deep water harbour by dredging 
out the swamp about six sq. miles in area and widening and deepen- 
ing at the same time the tidal ereeh which connects it with the sea 

New Harbour Scheme. practically been completed. The 

harbour has also been constructed and is 
worked as part of the Bengal Nagpur Railway undertaking. The 
opening of the Vizianagaram-Baipur line in 1932 has considerably 
reduced the distance to ‘Central Proyinces’ markets and as a result 
of this, a vast area in the Central Provinces which is rich in 
manganese, cotton and oil seeds, will be served by this port. The 
harbour has a quay wall with accommodation for 3 vessels. Pour 
more vessels can be berthed in the stream. Projects are also in 
progress to extend quay walls and sheds on the w-os; side of the 
harbour for oil and manganese. There are 4 electric cranes for 
loading and unloading cargo. Vizagapatam is the headquarters of 
the Traffic Manager who is the Port Officer and of the Customs 
Collector who is a subordinate of the Inspector of Salt and Customs 
Revenue, Penuguduru Circle, Guruzanapalli. The principal exports 
are manganese (taken to London, Bundee, Bumkirk, Calais Antwerp, 
Stetting, Yingkow Workington, Naoyetsu, Fushiki and Kamaishi) 
myrobalams. niger and rape seeds and oil cakes and there is consider- 
able cooly traffic at certain seasons with Rangoon. All foreign 
imports are received direct from Foreign ports, but a few are 
transhipped at Madras, Calcutta and Rangoon. 159 steamers with 
a total tonnage of 419,607 cleared from the port in 1924-25 and 219 
steamers with a total tonnage of 055,282, in 3933-34. 

Bimlipatam. 

The port of Bimlipfitam is 22 miles north-west of Waltair. A 
»ood road connects it with Vizianagaram sixteen miles distant and 
another 'road with Vizagapatam. Public buses ply between Bimli- 
patam and the above places. 

The foreign trade has revived to some extent. The imports are 
of little importance. There are considerable exports of Bimlipatam 
jute (hibiscus eannabinus), myrohalans, niger seeds, gingelly seeds 
and groundnut kernels. 

Coastwise imports and exports are of little importance. 

Passenger steamers from and to Rangoon are not now calling at 
this port, but proceed to Vizagapatam where there are better 
facilities. 
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shipment, but no wharves with cranes. The harbour is an open 
roadstead and ships lie about a mile o& the shore and loading and 
unloading is effected by lighters. 

The number of stea.mers clearing in 1934-36 was 26 with an 
aggregate tonnage of 96,841 which were engaged mostly in foreign, 
trade. 

Gopalpur. 

In the Ganjam District, the only port deserving mention is- 
Gopalpur, which is situated ten miles from Derhampur on the Bengal 
Nagpur Eailw’'ay. The foreign trade at this port consists of mainly 
imports of dutiable cargo from foreign countries brought by 
transhipment from Madras and Rangoon Ports and from Ceylon 
direct by coasting steamers. There are also imports and exports of 
coastwise free cargo and foreign free cargo from and to the Straits 
Settlements. The steamers engaged in eooly traffic with Rangoon 
call regularly twice a week once to land and once to ship. 

North of Gopalpur, the sea board for 250 miles is that of Orissa, 
the maritime trade of which is chiefly inter-Provineial and the only 
ports that deserve mention are Balasore, Chandbali, Cuttack, False 
point and Puri. 


Balasore. 

Until the opening up of the country after the great famine of 
1866, Balasore situated on the right bank of the Burabalang river 
and the headquarters of the district of that name, was the only port 
of which Orissa could boast. It was frequented at that time by 
vessels with cargoes of rice from Madras and with cowries, then 
largely used for currency, from the Laccadives and Maldives. The 
port is of historical interest as being one of the earliest European 
Settlements in India, factories having been established here in the- 
17th century by English, Dutch, French, Danish and Portuguese 
Merchants. The subsequent growth of Calcutta as the chief entrepot 
of commerce and the silting of the river together with the abandon- 
ment by Government of its monopoly of the salt trade and manu- 
facture have all contributed to the decline of the port. 

Balasore as a port is practically defunct. Foreign ships have- 
ceased to visit since 1904 and coastal ships since 1910. An oecasio-nal 
country craft of negligible tonnage enters during the cold weather 
season for paddy but beyond that there is no sea-borne trade. There 
is no import trade. 


Ohandbali. 

Chandbali situated on the left bank of the Baitarani river is the 
only port of any importance on the Orissa Coast. It has a flourish- 
ing coasting trade with Calcutta but there is no direct foreign trade 
as in former days. The exi^orts consist mainly of rice and the 
imports are cotton twist, piecegoods, kerosene oil, salt and gunny 
bags. There is a grow’^ing passenger traffic with Calcutta served 
by two Steamship Companies, namely. The Chandbali Steamer 
Service Company Limited, and the Bengal and Orissa Stearnship 
Company. Passenger traffic was badly hit by the opening of the- 
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JBengal Nagpur [Railway as prior to that line Cliandbali was the entry 
for all passengers to Orissa, especially the pilgrims traffic to Puri. 
The value of the trade of ChandbaH in 1934-35 was £91,430 the 
number of steamers then cleared being 87 with a tonnage of 13,545- 

Cnttack and False Point. 

Cuttack with a population of 65,000 is situated 263 miles from 
'Calcutta at the apex of a triangle formed by the Mahanadi and 
[hatjui'i rivers. It is on the main line of railway running between 
Madras and Calcutta and is connected by canal with Chandbali 
between which a small inland steamer trade exists and which links 
Cuttack with Calcutta. 

The port of False Point has been closed since October 22, 1924 
as the seaborne trade had entirely disappeared. The decline of the 
small ports is said to be due to a variety of reasons and usually 
the chief reason quoted is that the Ports have silted up but this is 
not actually the case. The Ports have declined for two main 
reasons namely the coastal Pailway which has automatically cut out 
the sea trade since it cannot assist it and secondly that larger deep 
draft steamers have taken the place of the smaller coasting steamers 
and sailing ships of 30 years ago. The long and deeper draft 
steamers cannot enter such small ports as Balasore, Chandbali and 
False Point and hence the trade which at one time found its way by 
sea has now been caught by the railway and carried to the larger 
ports like Calcutta from where it is distributed elsewhere. 

Puri. 

Puri is an open roadstead. It has a small Customs Office. 
There is an oseilliating light exhibited which is visible for 10 miles. 
Few steamers have visited the Port of late years chiefly owing to 
trade depression and the failure of the local crops. There is no import 
faradei 

In the year 19®4-36 two ships only cleared with a tonnage of 
<6,614 and ike value of the trade was £2.360. But in a good year this 
trade may show an increase of as much as ten or twelve times of the 
recorded trade in 1934-35. 


Calcutta. 

Calcutta, situated in latitude 22° S3' N., longitude 3^ 21' E. 
on the river BEooghly with a population, including that of Hovprah, 
■of about 1,485,582 is the premier city in India and was until 1911, 
the Imperial Capital. The port serves the ^eat jute, tea and coal 
industries, the wheat and seeds traffic of Bihar and the United 
Provinces and generally the agricultural areas tapped by the main 
lines of the Bast Indian, Bengal Nagpur and Eastern Bengal 
Pailways and by the numerous waterways connecting the delta with 
the interior of "Bengal and Assam. The total volume of the rail- 
bome traffic of Calcutta during the last pre-war year amotmted to 
10,889,000 tons of which 8,605,000 tons were inwards and 1,784,000 
tons outwards, while river steamers and cotmtry boats brought into 
Calcutta during the same year an additional 1,126,000 tons. In 
1921-22, the total volume for the year amounted to 7,979,000 tons, 
of which 6,253,000 tons were inwards and 1,726,000 tons outwards. 
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while river steamers and country boats brought in an additionj 
1,227,000 tons. Fgures for the years 1922-23 to 1982-33 are nc 
available as the registration of inland trade statistics remained dij 
continued during that period. From 1933-34 the Accounts relatin 
to the Inland (Rail and River-borne) trade of India have been "revise 
in- a modified form. In 1933-34, the total value of rail and rive 
borne traffic of Calcutta amounted roughly to 7,136,900 tons inward 
and 1,212,500 tons outwards. The corresponding figures for 1934-3 
are 6,619,700 tons inwards and 1,616,900 t-ms outwards. 

The growth of the sea-brone trade of the port particularly in th 
ten years preceding the outbreak of war had been very reinarkabL 
and is shewn in the table below giving the volume and value o 
merchandise imported and exported. To this progress a set-back 
which is reflected in the same table, was caused by the prolongatioi 
of hostilities as the situation of Calcutta precluded any military 
traffic as at Bombay and Karachi from being handled to any ecnsi 
derable extent in mitigation of the eflects of the scarcity of private 
tonnage and of the restrietfons imposed upon certain classes oi 
exports and imports and upon shipment of goods to particulai 
destinations. The trade in the immediate afteimrath of the war was 
marked by great variations, but from 1921-22 there was a steady 
improvement till 1928-29. Since then, dire to economic depression, 
the trade suffered a decline, and as is indicated in the following table, 
in recent year’s it has been much below the pre-war level. 


T.vble No. 17. — Total value of the trade of Calcutta in private and 
Government merchandise from 1897-98. 



Year. 



j V alue 

( ^ of 

i imports 

I 

; Value 

of 

exports. 

Total. 






i £ 

£ 

£ 

1897-98 . 


. 



24,194,556 

34,115,694 

58,310,250 

1902-03 . 





i 27,206,587 

1 . 39,222,673 

66,429,260 

1907-08 . 





I 44,745,939 

' 32,770,448 

97,516,387 

1912-13 . 





: 49,198,270 

1 74,571,532 

123,769,802 

1913-14 . 





j 56,548,746 

75,000,913 

131,549,659 

1914-1.5 . 





47,268,779 

52,775,117 

100,043,896 

1915-16 . 





i 43,575,434 

; 63,671,836 

107,247,270 

1916-17 . 





1 46,211,473 

66,787,289 

112,998,762 

1017-18 . 





47,552,767 

1 62,141,170 

109,693,937 

1918-19 . 





56,294,737 

i 76,510,900 

132,805,637 

1919-20 . 





60,167,054 

93,850,336 

154,017,390 

1920-21 . 





81,966,592 

74,958,706 

156,925,298 

1921-22 . 





70,635,859 

60,955,127 

131,590,986 

1922-23 . 





57,011,653 

79,881,368 

136,893,021 

1923-24 . 





54,580,173 

83,131,409 

137.711,582 

1924-25 . 





59,370,217 

95,269,484 

154,639,701 

1925-26 . 





55,209,512 

98,103,648 

153,315,160 

1926-27 - 





55,581,776 

83,448,114 

141,029,890 

1927-28 - 





65,214,730 

104,766,368 

169,981,098 

192S-20 . 





66,789,924 

103,927,367 

170,717,300 

1929-30 . 





63,104,388 

95,954,360 

159,058,898 

1930-31 . 





38,695,733 

61.400,257 

100,095,990 

1931-32 . 





25,998,514 

44,197,224 

70,195,739 

1932-33 . 





26,332,897 

39,472,075 

65,804,972 

1933-34 . 





24,439,470 

44,170,625 

68,610,095 

1934-35 . 

• 

- 


• 

26,833,826 j 

43,146,443 

69,980,269 
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The gross registered tonnage of vessels entering the port has--. 
increased ten-fold in the last sixtv \ears. The number of vessels 

tj A 

that entered and cleared from the port with cargoes in the foreign 
trade in 1934-35 was 1,118 with a gross tonnage of 6,906,963, as 
eompafred with 999 of 3,077,199 tons burdexi in the last pre-war year. 
The principal items in the import and export trade and the volrmie* 
of the traffic are shewn in the following tables. Shipments of coal, 
which had increased from 7,600 tons in 1882-83 to over 3 million 
tons in 1913-14 (exclusive of bunker coal and Government stores) 
fell away thereafter and the total for 1922-23 was only 910, WHJ tons. 
There has been a steady improvement in recent years and in 1934-35, 
the shipments of coal amounted to 2,645,491 tons (including 565,384 
tons of Bunker Coaly The movements of rice are entirely depeiuleiit 
on the character of the season and there are therefore large fluctua- 
tions as between different years especially on the import side, e.g.. 
over 417,000 tons were imported in 1919-20 as compared with onl,> 
66,000 tons in 1922-23, while in 3934-35, 572,280 tons were imported. 

Tabub No. is. — Quantify and value of the principal itents of hnport- 
and export in the trade of Calcutta in 1913-14 and 1934-35, 

Imports, 

j !<)34:3n. 

Principal items of trade 

^ Quantity- Value. 


' £ > ^ £ 

1,610,874,392 '18,470,083 Cotton piece^oods Vds. 497,534,056 } 6,030,662 

501,292 i 6,809,358 Metals and Ores . Tons 175,702 i 3,149,447 
102,114,362 29,022,631 Oils * . . Gals. 109,627,312 ! 3,396,286 

Not available- 1 2,190,238 i Machinery and Millwork , . 1 3,306,562 

Not available- 525,594 | Instruments, apparatus,! * 1,285,553 

etc. { 

640,710 293,778 Chemical arid chemical Cwts 1,388,186 ; 898,711 

preparation- j 

Not available- 1,044,175 Hardware . . i 758,111 

301,518 406,353 Provision and Oilman’s Cwt. 327,591 654,943 

store. 

349,009 357,603 Paper and Paste hoard Cwt. 868,000 625,862 

. ** 1,467 291,081 I Motor Vehicles . . ^Nos. 4,433 572^840 

Not available- 598,730 Woollen goods . , i . , 555,844 

1,833,526 I 458,647 Liquors . . - 'Gals- 1,234,064 504,504 

398,168 J 2,380,434 Rice. . - . ‘Tons 572,280 2,705,843 

Ea^ports, 

670,504 40,889,971 3’ute manufactures . Tons 

697,846 18,691,152 Jute Raw . . Tons 

94,825 7,155,659 Tea . - , Tons 

28,676 1,361,065 Cotton Raw - . Tons 

346,737 3,501,878 Rice . . , Tons 

95,839 620,930 Pulses , . . Tons 

55,415 5,663,115 Hides and skins Raw - Tons 

16,445 1,276,428 Lae . . . Tons 

43,533 222,794 Manures , . . Tons 

3>045,516 1,920,108 Coal (excluding Bunker Tons 

coal). 

226,049 2,416,994 Seeds - . . Tons 

82,592 282,418 ‘ Pig Iron . . - Tons 

74,575 98,500 Manisajanerfe ore . . Tons 

2,066 ' 236,765 Mica™ - - . Tons 


798,863 ; 
715,778 ; 
98,922 i 
6,122 
106,861 
41,956 
25,282 ^ 
19,005 
30,918 
2 , 080,107 

111,618 

417,046 

208,493 

4,680 


, 8 , 089,720 

7 , 706,821 

9 , 043,386 

225,705 

789,720 

293,158 

1 , 577 , 150 ' 

2 , 450,128 

139 , 0'80 

1 , 355,971 

997,688 

694,981 

267 , 63 J 

458 , 037 ' 


1913 - 14 . 

Quantity. j Value. 
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The affairs of the port are administered by a Port Trust, founded 


in 1870, which is 

Administration. 


at present composed of a Chairman, a Deputy 
Chairman and seventeen Commissioners', 
of whom twelve are elected and five 


nominated by the Ijocal Government, the twelve elected Gohamis- 
si oners being- returned, six by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
one by the Calcutta Trades Association, one by the Corporation of 
Calcutta and four Ijy such body or bodies as the Docal Government 
from time to time select as best representing the interests of the 
Tndian Mercantile Community. 


The powers and duties of the Commissioners are prescribed by the 
Calcutta Port Act 1890 as amended by Bengal Act VI of 1926. 
Under Section 7 of the Indian Ports Act they are also appointed 
conserA' ators of the Port of Calcutta, and, as such, have charge of 
the navigable channels of the river, though the Pilot service is not 
under their control. 


The income of the Port Trust w'as £1,008,562 in 1913-14, 
£2,128,012 in 1930-31, £2,002,640 in 1931-32, £1,847,751 in 1932-33, 
£2,162,222 in 1983-34, and £2,296,486 in 1934-35. 


Table No. 19. — Income and expenditure of the Port Commissioners 
during the year 1923-24 to 1934-35. 


1923 - 24 : . 

1924 - 26 . 

1925 - 26 . 

1926 - 27 - 

1927 - 28 - 

1928 - 29 . 

1929 - 30 . 

1930 - 31 . 

1931 - 32 . 

1932 - 33 . 

1933 - 34 . 

1934 - 35 . 


Year. Income. Expenditure. 


£ £ 
1 , 739,268 1 , 747,062 

186,490 1 , 872,949 

2 , 141,850 2 , 102,940 

2 , 080,146 2 , 078,630 

2 , 541,169 254,737 

2 , 563,704 2 , 414,412 

2 , 679,858 2 , 740,680 

2 , 128,012 2 , 610,686 

2 , 002,640 2 , 360,826 

1 , 847,751 1 , 902,397 


2 , 162,222 2 , 230,634 

2 , 296,486 ) 2 , 338,409 


When the Port Trust came into being in 1870 they took over 
from Government four serew'-pile J etties fitted with steam cranes 
_ . . , ... . and sheds, a wharf for inland vessels. 

offices and some minor works of improve- 
■ment of the river banks which formed the foundation of the present 
inland vessels’ wharves. They also leased from Government the 
S'trand Bank. 


The Commissioners were debited with a capital sum of £66,666, 
repayable in ten triennial instalments and upon which interest at 
4-J per cent, was payable under the provisions of the Act. Por the 
£66,666 debited to them, they received from Government, on the 
17th October 1870, the work specified and cash balances aggrega- 
•tinr £14,293. 


In the sixty years that have elapsed extensive properties on both 
-sides of the river have been acquired by and are now vested in the 
Port Commissioners. At the end of -fche year 1934-35, the total 
walue of the Commissioners’ capital assets amounted to £23,514,050- 
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Tile limits of tlie port whieli originally extended only from 
<Cossipore to G-arden Heaeii, a distance of about 9 miles, were 
increased in 1886 to Budge Budge whicii is 16 miles below Calcutta 
in order to include tbe petroleum, depot at tbat place, and in 1921 
northw,g,rd5 9 miles to Kormagar. The Port includes the Calcutta 
jetties which are situated immediately south of Howrah Bridge, all 
lands comprised in the area occupied by the King George ’s Bock a%d 
Kidderpore Bocks, the petroleum depot at Budge Budge and a 
number of moorings in the stream where the greater portion of the 
•coasting traffic is dealt with by steamers discharging into and loading 
•direct from boats. 


Vessels can discharge at the Jetties, in moorings or in the Bocks. 
All the facilities commonly found in a first class Port are provided 
Port Pacilities. communication between the various 

points in the Bocks and Jetties including 
•all the Commissioners’ Warehouses is maintained by the Commis- 
sioners’ Railway which has over 170 miles of permanent w^ay and 
connects with all the main railway systems serving Calcutta. Goods 
<3an therefore be railed from any point on. the Commissioners’ premises 
bo any part of India. 

Kidderpore Docks . — ^These consisting of Nos. 1 and 2 Bocks and 
Tidal Basin were opened in 1892. There is a lock entrance 580 ft. 

Principal Wnarves. by 80 ft. wide from the river, which 

, gives access to the Bock system. 

Dock No. 1 . — ^TMs Bock is 2,700 feet in length by 600 feet wide, 
with a depth of 30 feet of w'ater and has tw^elve berths serving single- 
•storeyed cargo sheds, which are provided with hydraulic cranes to 
lift S5 cwts. and 5 tons. 


In addition there is one general berth in the tidgil basin. 

Dock 2 . — ^This has a length of 4,500 feet by 400 feet and also 

provides a depth of 30 feet of water. It has five general produce 
berths serving double-storeyed sheds and eleven coal berths- Two of 
the latter are each fitted with five 8 ton special hydraulic coal 
loading cranes. 

King Qeorge’s Dock — ^was opened on the 29th Becember 1928 and 
comprises a Lock Entrance 700 feet long by 90 feet wide, two 
Graving Bocks arranged in tandem, three import berths, one export 
berth, one lying-up berth, a berth for the discharge of non-dangerous 
petroleum and a' special berth for inland steamers. 

The import berths are served by three-storeyed sheds of the most 
modem type, each of which has a total floor area of 187,928 sq. feet, 
and the -export berth by a two-storeyed shed having a floor area 
■of 153,570 sq. feet. Each berth is 600 feet long and can accom- 
modate vessels drawing up to 38 feet of water. Six quay cranes, 
•four yard cranes, and ten lifts each of 2 ton capacity all electrically 
operated have been provided at each of these berths. 


Garden Beacli Jetties. 


The Garden Reach Jetties, one of the latest additions to the 
Port and finished since the War, consists of a coaling jetty for 

ships up to 463 feet in length and four 
jetties for ships up to 600 feet, and they 
are built on the most modern lines. The transit sheds are double- 
.sioreyed, the largest having an area of 127,000 sq. feet on each 
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floor and are fully equipped witii electric cranes, litts and troili 
lines, while there are specially designed facilities for rail and lor 
traffic. 


The Jetties situated on the riverside below Hcwrah Bi'idge a 
the oldest part of the Poi't and as hqs been previously staged we 

' The Calcutta Jetties. taken over from Goveminent by t] 

Commissioners in 1870, w’hen the Commi 
sion was first instituted. There are nine Jetties with a total leng 
of 4,735 feet but only six of them are available for ocean-goii 
steamers. One has been, put out of commission as a measure 
economy and the remaining two are reserved entirely for boat traffi 


Of the seven steamer jetties three are provided with two-storeyi 
and four with single-storeyed sheds, all of which are equipped wii 
35 cwt. cranes. 


Heavy Lifts ai'e dealt with by floating cranes of which there a 
three, with lifting capacities of 20, 80 and 60 tons. Heavy lifts a 
landed from boats at Mulliek G-hat by means of a 30 ton Goliai 
crane. An auxiliary 10 ton crane is also provided. There is also 
sheer legs in the Kidderpore Docks capable of lifting up to 100 ton 


The Petroleum Wharf at Budge Budge is situated some 14 mil 
below the entrances to the Docks. Budge Budge is the oil depot i 

Petroleum Wharves. Calcutta wheih petrol and kerosene a- 

other oils in bulk are discharged. 

There are six pontoon jetties at which non-da.ngerous petroleu 
and its j^i'oducts are discharged, and one which is reserved for tl 
discharge of dangerous petroleum. 

The storage installations, which have a total capacity of ov 
50,000,000 gallons, are owned by various companies who rent sit 
on land owned by the Po]'t Commissioners. The depot is served 1 
the Eastern Bengal liailwny but a considerable amount of oil in ti. 
and drums is also sent awfiy to Assam and East Bengal by riv 
steamers. 

There is also a new berth constructed in King George’s Dock f 
the diseha.rge of non-dangerous petroleum. 

Pive dry docks, owned by the Port Commissioners, are availah 
for the use of shipping, three in the Kidderpore Docks, and two 
Tl V King George's Dock; they are able to ta, 

Dry Doc s. largest vessels trading to the Port 

The Calcutta Jetties are used exclusively for the discharge of m 
cellaneous import cargoes. Some miscellaneous import cargoes, bi 
. , imports and all exports are dealt with 

Specia Purposes. Kidderpore Dock.s, In King Georgf 

Dock and at the Gaixlen Ileaeh Jetties. 

Ships iif-uig the Commissioners’ whaiwes also discharge into a 
load from fighters which are pi-ivately owned. Many ships do r 
. make use of the wharves but do all their discharging and loading 
means of lighters. 

There is always an ample supply ot lighters and in busy ye.f 
more than '1,000,000 tons of imports and exports have been handl 
by this means 
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Tile p«iieipal imports are Cotton goods, Ei.-e, Suit, Peiroleiim, 
Iron and machinery, while tlie chief exports are Jute, Gunnies, Tea- 
Imports and Exports. Hides, Oil Seeds, Eice, Manganese Ore, 

Pig Iron and Coal. 

Tlift Commissioners provide extensive warehouse accommodation 
consisting of two Tea Warehouses having a storage area of 304,<iOO 
Storage. Grain and Seeds Depot at 

1 ^ - Kaiitupuhur having a storage area of about 

sq. feet and consisting of 31 single-storeyed sheds; '‘A” 
and ‘ P’_ sheds at Ividderpore, and the Fairlie, Clive, Canning and 
Strand 1/V arahouses^ situated close to tlie Calcutta Jetties with a total 
floor area of 93,000 sq. feet. Much of this aeeommodation is let out 
to firms, who then become entirely responsible for the custody and 
handling of goods while they remain in the warehouse. 

The remaining part is utilised as public sheds, and the liability as 
of a bailee remains with the Commissioners. 


The River Hoogly is a difficult river to navigate and the conser- 
vancy of the hundred and twenty odd miles between Calcutta and 

Approach to the Port. the Sandbeads forms an important part 

Ox the activities of the Jd ort Conornissioneirs, 
who maintain a large and expert staff of Eiver Surveyors, etc., for 
the purpose. 


The approach to the Hooghly Eiver is marked by light vessels — 
The Mutlah, the Eastern Channel and at times the Pilot’s Eidge, 
the first and the last being about 40 miles apart. The Eastern 
Channel Light Vessel near which ships pick up their Pilot is 120 
miles from Calcutta and the channels, bars and crossings are ade- 
quately marked by attended and unattended Light Vessels and Chan- 
nel buoys. The Lighted channel extends from the Eastern Channel 
to Hospital Point a distance of 80 miles and from Ulubaria ta 
Calcutta, a distance of 15 miles. 

The Bars and Crossings in the River especially those within 40 
miles of Calcutta are subject to seasonal changes. Three suction 
dredgers are maintained and the Bars are dredged as necessary to 
allow ships up to 30 feet draught to tise the Port. 

Stevedoring is a private enterprise. The service is performed by 
old find well-equipped Companies who hold contracts with the prin- 
cipal steamship lines. Efficient and plen- 
Stevedoring. tifnl labour is always available. Vessels: 

are loaded and dischrgcd rapidlv and efficiently. Continuotis day and 
night, Sunday, and holiday service is always forthcoming. 

Pilotat^e is compulsory between Garden Reach and Sandheads and 
an extra fee is charged for night navigation. The charges vary with 

the draught of the vessel. The Cominis- 
Pilotage. sioners’ Harbour Masters take charge of 

vessels when they arriv-e at Garden Reach. 


Cbittagcng. 

The port of Chittagong, with a population of 53,156, is situated 
in latitude 22“-t4' N. and longitude 90°-50' E, about lO miles from 
the mouth of the Karnafuli Eiver in East Bengal. Though it has 
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floor and are fully equipi^ed with electric cranes, lifts and trollev 
lines, while there are specially designed facilities for rail and lorrv 
traffic. 


The J etties situated on the riverside below Hqwrah Bridge are' 
the oldest part of the Port and as hiis been previously stated were 

The Calcutta Jetties. fi'om Government by the- 

Commissioners in 1870, when the Commis- 
sion was first instituted. There are nine Jetties w'-ith a total length 
of 4,735 feet but only six of them are available for ocean-going 
steamers. One has been, put out of commission as a measure of 
econom 3 ^ and the remaining two are reserved entirely for boat traffic. 

Of the seven steamer jetties three are provided with two-storeyed' 
and four with single-storeyed sheds, all of which are equipped with 
35 cwt. cranes. 


Heavy Lifts are dealt with by floating cranes of which there are- 
three, with lifting capacities of 20, 30 and 60 tons. Heavy lifts are 
landed from boats at Mullick Ghat by means of a 30 ton Goliath 
crane. An auxiliary 10 ton crane is also provided. There is also a 
sheer legs in the Kidderj^ore Hocks capable of lifting up to 100 tons. 


The Petroleum Wliarf at Budge Budge is situated some 14 miles 
below the entrances to the Hocks. Budge Budge is the oil depot for' 

Calcutta where petrol and kerosene and^ 
other oils in bulk are discharged. 


Petroleum Wharves. 


There tii'e six pontoon jetties at which non-dangerous petroleum 
and its products are discharged, and one which is reserved for the 
discharge of dangerous peti’oleum. 

The storage installations, which have a total capacity of over 
50,000,000 gallons, are owned by various companies who rent sites 
on land owned by the Port Commissioners. The depot is served by 
the Eastern Bengal Pailway but a considerable amount of oil in tins- 
and drums is also sent away to Assam and East Bengal by idver- 
steamers. 

There is also a new berth constructed in King George ’s Hock for 
the diseha.rge of non-dangerous petroleum. 

Pivs dry docks, owned b.v the Port Commissioners, are available- 
for the use of shippmg, three in the Kidderpore Hocks, and two in 
T» V King George 's Hock ; they are able to take 

Dry Doc s. largest vessels trading to the Port. 

The Calcutta Jetties are used exclusively" for the discharge of mis- 
cellaneous import cargoes. Some miscellaneous import cargoes, bag 

imi5ovts and all exports are dealt with in 
Special Purposes. Kidderpore Hocks, In King George's 

Hock and at Cue Garden Peach Jetties. 

Shi.T)s using the Commissioners’ w"barves also discharge into and 
load from fighters \vhich are privately owned. Many ships do not 
make use of the wharves but do all their discharging and loading by 
rae-ans of lighters. 

There is always an ample supply of lighters and in busy years 
more than 4,000,000 tons of imports and expoi-ts have been handled- 
by this means. 
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The pT^ineipal imports are Cotton goods, Bioe, Salt, Petrolenm 
Iron and machmery, while the chief exports are Jute, Gunnies, Tea.*^ 

Imports and Exports. Oil Seeds, Bice, Manganese Ore 

Iron and Coal. « , 

conSstL?°5'?w?'Ter®wI°’^l'^® extensive warehouse accommodation 
consisting o± two Tea Warehouses having a storage area of 304,000 

Storage. feet, a Grain and Seeds iJepot at 

1 000 t)t)0 Q,-, 1 I'^antupukur having a storage area of about 

‘‘f^ ' ■ u / ^ aiid cmsxstmg of 31 single-storeyed sheds; “A” 

Q, f-* sheds at Ividderpore, and the Bairlie, Clive, Canning and 
Strand Tt-arehou^s, situated close to the Calcutta Jetties with a total 
floo^ area of 93,000 sq. feet. Much of this accommodation is let out 
to hi^s, who then become entirely responsible for the custodv and 
nanaling of goods while they remain in the warehouse. 

The remaining part is utilised as public sheds, and the liability as 
o± a bailee remains with the Commissioners. 


The Biver Hoogly is a difficult river to navigate and the conser- 
vancy of the hundred and twenty odd miles between Calcutta and 
Approach to the Port. Sandheads forms an important part 

. _ of the activities of the Port Conamissioners, 

who maintain a large and expert staff of Biver Surveyors, etc., for 
the purpose. 


The approach to the Hooghly Biver is marked by light vessels — 
The Mutlah, the Bastern Channel and at times the Pilot’s Bidger 
the tirst and the last being about 40 miles apari. The Eastern; 
Channel Light Vessel near which ships pick up their Pilot is 120» 
miles from Calcutta and the channels, bars and crossings are ade- 
quately marked by attended and unattended Light Vessels and Chan- 
nel buoys. The Lighted channel extends from the Eastern Channel 
to Hospital Point a distance of 80 miles and from XJlubaria to 
Calcutta, a distance of 15 miies- 


The Bars and Crossings in the Biver especially those within 40- 
miles of Calcutta are subject to seasonal changes. Three suction 
dredgers are maintained and the Bars are dredged as necessary to 
allow ships up to 30 feet draught to use the Port. 

Stevedoring is a private enterjn-ise. The service is performed by 
old and well-equipped Companies who hold contracts vt'ith the prin- 
_ , . cipal steamship lines. Efficient and plen- 

ve o mg. tiful labour is always available. Vessels 

are loaded and dischrgcd rapidlv and efficiently. Continuous day and 
night, Sunday, and hoIid;■^^■ service is always forthcoming. 


Pilotage is compulsory between Garden Beach and Sandheads and 
an extra fee is charged for night navigation. The charges vary with 

the draught of the vessel. The Cominis- 
I o age. sioners’ Harbour Masters take charge of 

vessels when they afriv’e at Garden Beach. 


Chittagong. 

The port of Chittagong, with a population of 53,166, is situated 
in latitude 22“ -14' N. and lonuitude E, about 10 miles from 

the mouth of the Karnafuli Biver in East Bengal- Though it has 
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been a trading: centre since the 16th century when the Portuguese 
frequented it, it was not until the Assam Bengal Railway was com- 
pleted in 1895, that its claim to be regarded as a natural outlet for 
the trade of Assam and North-East Bengal was recognised. Jute, 
formerly the chief article of export, was brought down by water to 
Sea-going sailing vessels moored in the stream while the tea trade 
wSs non-existent and the import trade insignificant. At the present 
time the export trad© consists chiefly of Tea, Jute, Wax, Cotton, Bice, 
Paddy, Oils, Provisions, Spices, Tobacco, Poultry and Bivestock. 

Jute arrives generally ready for shipment, by train from Chand- 
pur after being baled there or in Narayanganj and is shipped either 
from the transit sheds at the Jetties or direct from the wagons, when 
convenient, while tea is conveyed from the estate to the nearest 
station on the Assam Bengal Railway which unloads it directly into 
the transit sheds at the Jetties. 


The popularity of the port for shipment of tea, which is now the 
chief export, has developed enormously during recent years, the main 
reason being accessibility and light handling which ensures the arrival 
of consignments on the Bondon markets in good condition. The 
foreign import trade which is slowly increasing consists chiefly of salt 
for which special storage accommodation to the extent of 18,735 tons 
is pmvided by Government, iron and steel materials, cotton pie-ce- 
gttSds, tea chests. Machinery, Hardware and cutlery, Biquors, Obe- 
micals and drugs and oils. 


The present amenities of the port consist of four jetties 2,100 
feet long built by and belonging to the Assam Bengal Railway, which 
■e»rtr+ -Pa fitted with four 10 ton and seventeen 

35-cwt. cranes. The Railway has also 
constructed seven sheds of which three are storage sheds and fotu: 
transit sheds. The storage sheds are mainly used for rice and rrns- 
ccdlanenus cargo removed from the transit sheds. The space avail- 
able in the stage sheds is 94,100 sq. feet and they can accommodate 
■88,500 chests of tea, 37,400 bales of jute or 170,000 bags of rice. 
The four transit sheds can accommodate 181,000 chests of tea, 
103,000 bales of Jute or 28i).(XX> bags of rice. 


All sheds have concrete cement flooring, corrugated iron roofing 
and are illuminated with electric lights. They are also fitted 
throughout with upto date fire protection appliances. Giinnell’s 
automatic sprinkler service is installed in all sheds. 


Space is available for the construction of an additional jetty. 

Vessels of any size with draft between 22 to 26 feet can pro- 
ceed 9 miles up the Karnafuli to Chittagong at High Water Ordinary 
■Spring Tides. 


There are five berths for ocean-going vessels at the Assam Bengal 
Railway Jetties where the depth of the river is 26 feet and two sets 
of fixe«l moorings. There are also two berths at Guptakhali for 
•rteamers in the oil trade. 

Night pilotage is in force except during the South West Monsoon- 
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The port was formally declared a major Port on the 1st April 
1.928, and its administration transferred from the Governmeiit of 
port Trust Bengal to the Government of India. The 

Trust at present consists of 12 Commis- 
sioners— the Chairman nnd one Commissioner being appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council, the Collector of Chittagong District and 
the Collector of Customs, Chittagong, ex-of^cio, one Commissioaer 
being appointed by the Administration of the Assam Bengal Railwav. 
three elected by the Chittag'ong Chamber of Commerce, three elected 
by the Indian Merchant’s Association, Chittagong, or by such bodies 
or firms as the Governor -General in Council may, from time to time, 
select as best representing the interests of the Indian mercantile 
community at Chittagong, and one elected by the Municipal Com- 
missioner at Chittagong. The Custom House is in charge of an 
officer of the rank of Assistant Collector in the Imperial Customs 
Service. 

The value of the trade of the port in 1934-35 was ^64, 692, 176 in 

the foreign trade and £3,226,782 in the coasting trade and that in 

Trade of the Port 1924-25 was £7,925,591 in the foreign 

Ttaae oi tne I'on;. £2,631,545 in the coasting trade. 

The revenue of the Port Trust for the last 10 years has varied from 
£52,500 to £75,000. In 1934-35 it was £77,887 and in 1925-26 it 
was £54,305. The principal sources of revenue of the I'ort Trust 
are river dues at Re. 1 per ton plus a temporarv surcharge of 12^ 
per cent. Port dues at 4 annas per registered ton plus a temporary sur- 
charge of 12^ per cent, and a special duty on exports of raw jute at 
2 annas per bale of 400 lbs. and manufactured jute at 12 annas per 
ton. The revenue is subject to considerable fluctuations due to the 
imports of rice. 

In spite of the general trade depression the Commissioners have 
steadily pursued their policy of developing the port. Poliowing the 
^ ^ pmrehase of 2,000 ton hopper suction 

Improvements at the Pon. -patunga”, placed in commis- 

eion in 1928, the Commissioners in 1929 extended the Cutting Bend, 
revetment by 2,000 feet at a cost of £11,250 to stabilise river condi- 
tions at Gupta Point (4J miles from the sea down the river). In 
1930 the Patunga Revetment and Training Wall Scheme was com- 
menced, a work extending over 12,000 feet along^ the right banA 
at the mouth of the river. This work has been virtually complet- 
ed at a cost of £93,750 nnd the channel over the Outer Bar stabi- 
lised and deepened. In 1931, 5,200 feet of the left river ban au 
Kolagaon was revetted at a cost of £14,250 to safeguard the main- 
tenance of deep water alongside the Assam Bengal Railway Jetties. 
In 1932, the Juldia half tide training wall estimated to cost £l()l,2i>{4 
was commenced, and is due for completion in 1986. The object, uf 
this work is to close the Juldia Channel or south entrance to the 
river and to divert the discharge into the north entrance or PaOinga 
Channel thereby eliminating the Inner Bar and 

Bar A scheme for the development of this work into a full ^icle 
SSning v^Yl at an additional Lst of £22,5(K> is 

ment sanction A scheme for the improvement of the Gupta Cross 
‘ a cost ol approximately £60.000 is in course of prepara- 

tion. 
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Tht iji'.taJiatioii of a new G5, (KKJ candle power light at Norman’s 
I’uint iJu'lithouse in 1927 was loliowed by the installation of a 
similar lii-dit in Kntabdia Lighthouse in 1932. In 1934 Government 
oi India siiperseded the ofrl Light-vessel “Sarsuti” stationed on 
tia- South Patches Shoal, by the modern type Light- vessel “Thibaw” 
t«iuippi<i with fiiapluan-* fog signalling apparatus and a flashing 
of candle powf-r operating on an Aga constant level 

table. In a riv'^r-lighting scheme was inaugurated whttrehy 

night pilotage was brought into being and shipping enabled to take 
advantage of the Idgher night tide during the fair weather season. 
Lhe port has now the capacity of dealing with ships of draft ranging 
from. 22 feet on neap tides to 26 feet on spring tides, throughout 
the year. 

Pilotage rates were reduced by 10 per cent, in 1930 and have 
been maintained at this reduced level upto the present day. 

FUTAITOES. 

Since 1927, the J^ort Commissioners have expended £337, bOO 
r n the improvement of the port, of which £165,000 have been met 
from Government loan and the remainder either by contribution 
from Itevenuc r.r advances from Reserve Funds. 

The Coniiiiissioiiers were compelled to levy a surcharge of 12i 
per cent, on River and Port dites in September, 1933, bub it is 
hoped that circumstances will enable these to be remitted in the 
near future. 

The value of the foreign and coasting trade of Chittagong in 
vate merchandise in the year 1934-35 was as follows: — 


T.tBLti No. 20. — Fa7uc of tJie 

foreign and coasting trade of Chittagong 
in 1934-36. 

Items of trade. 


Foreign ^rade. Coasting trade- 

Iro|»rta . , , , - 

Exports . » « . , 

• 

£ £ 
623,341 2,623,649 

4,068,835 603,133 


Total 

4,692,176 i 3,226,782 

XlitT lignres 

and £2.01,545 i^coastingj. 

for 1924-25 

were £7,925,591 (foreign) 


The iiurxabt-r of vessels that cnteied and cleared the port in the 
icisvimi trade in 1924-25 was 74 with an aggregate +o 3 mago .-f 
2.52«d3. The eorrespciiding heures for 1934-35 were 104 and 

3bb,:17H. 

Ti)t.ic is nt present nn railway connecting India proper wdth 
Lurma. <.nM route r/o Chittagong through Chakaria, Maungdaw 
Jluthidmnic t > A!c>.ib. a length of 211 -(18 miles has been surveyed 
and esTunateil lor in detail and in 19-31 the first section cf this pro- 
a bnjth .>.f ‘29' 19 miles, frrun Chittagong to Tlohazuri 
was opeuf-d to trttffic. 
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A reconnaissance survey of a route fi'orn Ledo in Norch. Assam 
through the Hukon to join with the Mu Vallej’’ jBranch of tlie 
Burma Railways was made in 1917-18. No further work has since 
been done . 


Tlie shortest sea route is between Chittagong and Akyab. 

'J'he construction of a bridge with a total lengtii of fee^ 

over the river Meghna between Ashuganj and Bhairab Bazar was 
-.*■ -u -r. sanctioned in February 1935 and it is 

MegHna Bridge. expected to be completed in about 3 

years. The completion of the bridge will give the populous districts 
of Dacca and Mymensingh direct and more rapid communication 
with the Chittagong Division and Assam. At present goods wagons 
transported by a somewhat cumbrous wagon ferry and passen- 
gers have to detrciin and cross the idver by steamr»,r. It is antici- 
pated when the bridge is completed more business will be done by 
CJiittagong and the Chittagong port with the Dacca and ilymen- 
singh districts, the benefit to be derived from rapid and direct com- 
munication with ilie port without a break of gauge sh^'anld be a great 
-siiinulus to the trade. 


Alcyab. 

Akvab, the headquarters of the Arakan Division, and the only 
oort on the western seaboard of Burma of any comme-rcial import- 
ance, has a population exceeding 38,000. There are six iiublic 
and thirty 'five iirivafe wharves, the former being fitted with one a- 
ton and one B-ton crane in addition to two_ hand cianes The Ptirb 
which is situated, on the Cherogeah Creek is the hcadquatteisa of a 
Port Officer who is ex-officio Customs Collector. There is a jetty 
for deep-sea vessels which can accommodate ships with a draught 
of 18 feet, but the loading and unloading of cargo is usually cariuea 
out in the stream. Akyab has no railway communications but tne 
British India Steam Navigation Company and the Bengal Burma 
Steam Navigation Compimy run a bi-weekly steamur service irom 
Bangoon to Chittagong via Akyab, and the ships of these .two 
Companies alternatively call once a week at Kyaukp\u anrt 
between October and April at Sandoway. A launch service o\vned 
bv the Arakan Flotilla Company plies between Akyab and other 
Arakan coast ports, and a large sea-home trade is eavrier on >.> 
native craft. The principal articles of import are hardware, liquor, 
tnac-hinerv, provisions and textiles and the only exports of urport- 
anee are rice and paddy. 

Clearances from this port during the 3 years ending 1934-35 were 
as follows; — 









i 

No- of 
steairiers. 

Tannage- 

1932-33 . 




. 


. 

* I 

283 

299 i 

.567,330 

612,813 

1933-34 . 


• 

* 

• 

• 



322 

614,016 

1934-35 . 

• 

• 




— 


1 
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Bassein. 


iisisseln. tiip htjadquarters of the Irrawaddy Division, with, a po- 
pulati-ifi 45.l‘)<i2 is situated nearly seventy miles from the sea and 
it. iiu|-o!tiiut only as a rice shipping centre. The Port Of&cer is esc- 
offiri!) « ustoros Collector. The main branch of the Bassein. riven 
i.s navigable bv vessels of a draught of 27 feet and large quan- 
tities <)i rice stre loaded during the season by ocean-going stea- 
niv-ra. The import tre.de is unimportant. There i.s direct railway 
communication with Kangoou and several river steamer services 
exist, fclie most important of u hicdi is that run by the Irrawaddy 
i'loiilla Company. There are five public and twenty private whar- 
ves for the landing and shipping of goods, but the port at jmesent- 
lucks warehouses and cranes and loading is effected entirely in the- 
stream. 

Clearances from tliis port during the 3 years ending 1934r-35 were- 
as follow.-, : — 


lfSS-34 


IjTo. of 

t 

1 

steamers- 

1 Tonnage. 

t 

87 

I 281,991 

97 

1 314,893 

97 

310,70a 


BangoozL. 

Kangoon, the capital of Burma and the headquarters of the local 
Government, with a population of about 399,000 is the chief port 
ot the }>ravince of l^urma, and in tlie volume and value of its trade 
the third seaport of British India. It is situated on the Hlaing or 
lianewn Biver about 24 miles from the sea and is served by°the 
Biinua Railways, a metre gauge system, which connects Rangoon 
with the most important towns of the Province and with the Shan 
States. The total mileage of Burma Railway is 2,060 miles. 

The present facilities of the Port include a Wharf of a total 
iena;th of 3,330 feet, comprising 7 berths with a dexitb of 25 feet 
port l-aciHtie*. below low water of spring tides, and 

equipped with six 3 -ton electric cranes, 
ten 3-ton and ^^thirteen ‘do-awt. hydraulic erarres together with a 
pontoon jetty 500 feet in length, for ocean-going steamers. The 
wharf area is equipped with one 10-ton transporter crane and two 
t-ion steam cranes. In addition there is one jetty 278 feet in 
l-sngth, with a depth of 25 feet below low water of spring tides, 
carrying a sheerleg for heavy lifts, the weight of which is now 
limited tn 20 tons. Proposals for the reconstruction of this jetty 
tr* provide two deep-water berths for ocean-going steamers and a 
40-tnn crane are under consideration. To- accommodate inland 
vessels 43 pontoon jetties and 29 fixed jetties are provided. There 
nr® 21 swinging moorings and IB fixed moorings in the river for 
ocean-going steamers, 4 of the latter being reserved for oil tankers. 
The port lacks a dry dock suitable for ocean-going vessels, but irt 
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every other respect is well equipped with modern equiprrxent for 
loading and, unloading vessels and for the handling and storage of 
cai*go. ■ 

The affairs of the Port are administered by a Trust consisting of 
port .Trust. members, of whom 4 are nominated 

by Government, 3 are ex-officio members 
by virtue of the Government appointments which they hold, 8 ..are 
elected by the four Chambers of Commerce, 1 is elected by *the 
Rangoon Trades Association and 1 by the Municipal Corporation. 

The following table shows the income and expenditure of the 
Port Commissioners. It will be remarked that in recent years of 
trade depression, in spite of some decline in income, there has been 
no substantial deficit. The two main sources of revenue, river dues 
on goods and port dues on vessels, have been reduced to 5 annas 
and 4^ annas per ton, respectively, compared with statutory maxima 
of 8 annas and 6 annas, and reduction of other scheduled charges 
range from 10 per cent, to 25 per cent, (and up to 60 per cent. in. 
the case of rents). 

Table No. 21. — Income and expenditure of the Rangoon Port Trust. 



The total liability in respect of borrowings on capital account 
by 31st March 1935 amounted to £3,782,150. Provision for paying 
oS this liability is made by means of Sinking Punds. The amount 
standing at the credit of the Sinking Punds on 3lst March 1935, 
taking the investments at market value, was £1,911,065 and at the 
credit of the Reserve Punds and accumulated Revenue Account 
£1,100,761. 
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value of the foreign and coasting trade of the port in private 

and Government merchandise from 1924- 
25, to 1984-35 is given in the table 


Tia 

Trade of the port, 
lielow : — 

Tabi.ic Ku. 22. 


I'o'nc nf the trade of the 
1924-2.5 to 1934-35. 


■port of Rangoon, from 


Yt-ar. j Import. Export. j Total- 


f H»24-25 . 

i 




26,71 9.482 

£ 

40,254,649 

i £ 

1 66,974,131 

1 iyg5-iJ6 . 



- 

28,036,064 

47,837,342 

J 76,473,407 

1 1926-27 . 




28,492,635 

40,325,479 * 

! 68,818,115 

ia) i 

li>2r-2S . 

- 


- 

31,561,278 

45,438,959 

1 77,000,237 

j 

- 


' : 

26,470,375 

40,933,009 ! 

1 

67,403.385 

^ 1929-30 . 

- 


1 

. 1 

26,376,574 

43,553,882 

69,930.466 

1930-31 . 



■ 

21,490,588 

35,211,182 

56,710,770 

1931 32 . 



* 

16,503,800 

28,084,965 i 

44,588,765 

1932-33 . 

- 

• 

i 

15,582,736 | 

30,500,430 j 

46,083,166 

1M3-34 . 

- 

• 


i 13,869,844 \ 

30,118,984 

43,988,827 

1934-36 . 

- 

* 

• 

15,544,161 i 

1 

33,182,363 

48,726,524 


ptj GovHrn}!n._-ut SSt.irrs not inciu-dt-cl. 


Xhe foreign sea-borne trade westward is carried principally by 
vessels of tile Bibbt , Henderson, Ellernian’s City and Hall, Swedisl 
East Asii*tie, Xourse, Aniei'icaii- Indian, Hunsa and British India 
imes, while trartie to the Far East is principally in the hands of the 
Ih’iiisii Iiulia iinci Java Bengal lines, the Isipp'on iLtisen Ivaisha and 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha. The British India Steam Isavigation Com- 
pany and the Hcindia Steam Navigation Company enjoy the l^ulk 
of tne coasting trade, and the Irrnwiiddy Flotilla Ciompany operating 
from Bangnon has almost a monopoly of the very considerable river- 
borne traffic. The h.aidrpiarters of the railway and of all other 
!ars‘- eoiK-i-'rus in Biinaa are in Rangoon, and about 90 ]ier cent, of 
for^^i'^n trad*’ <.f tla- province passes through the port. Of the 
coasting trade, about S6 per cent, of the trade with other provinces 
ai'd al>oiit 47 per cent, of tlie inter-portal provincial trade goes 
throucli Rangoon. Thei-e is n large Chinese trading population m 
the iltv and considerable trade is done with the Far East. The 
pnn--iTnl imports frum foreign countries are cotton manufactures, 
inrhuTnn twist and yarn, metals, provisions and oilman’s stores, 
wirir-s and spirits. sill:_ sucar. salt, woollen goods, leather goods, vlass, 
eenu-TU bricks rmd rile«, ehernieals, instniments, apparatus, maehin- 
erv and rnillworlc, hardware, paper and paste board and oils, mineral 
and nrtn-Tninernl. RaTutoon’s chief exports to foreign countries are 
rif paddy, grain and pulse, paraffin wax, hides and sldns, raw* 
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cotton, pig lead, zinc concentrates, copper mattee, wood and timber, 
rice bran, rubber, mineral oils, tobacco, cutch and lac. 

Tbe following table sliows tne number of steamers witb tonnage 
that entered and cleared from this port during the 3 years ending 
1984-35: — 

m 

Table No. 23. — Number of steamers with tonnage that entered gnd 

cleared. 


Year- 

Entry. 

j 

Clearance. 

Ko. i 

Tonnage. 


Tonnage. 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 ..... 

1934- 36 . . . , . 

1 1,436 

1,459 
1,472 

4,105,392 

4,193,191 

4,295,573 

1,439 i 
1,481 i 
1,469 1 

4,120,115 

4,245,940 

4,271,046 


Moulmein. 

Moulmein, near the mouth of the Balween liiver is the largest of 
the Tenasserim ports and the headquai*ters of a JPort Officer who is 
also the Customs Collector and has a population of 65,500. Two 
regular lines of steamers mu fortniglitl;;^ to Aioulmein, one the 
Sritish India Steam XaTigation Company from Rangoon to Penang 
via Moulmein, Tavoy, Mergui and Victoria Point and back and the 
other the Straits Steamship Company from Penang to Aioulmein 
via these foorts and back. The railway from Rangoon has captur- 
ed much of the sea-borne trade its terminus being at Alartaban, on 
the bank of the Salween opposite to Aioulmein and connected with 
Aioulmein by a steamer ferry service. There are lautich services 
from Aioulmein up the Salween, Ataraii and Gyaing rivers. There 
are fourteen public and fifty private wharves for the landing and 
shipping of goods, but no cranes. Steamers iise their own winches 
and donkey engines to lift cnrgo. Toading is usually done in the 
stream off Mupan, aboiit three rnilc-s below Aioulmein town. The princi- 
pal imports into Aioulmein are coconuts, coal and coke, iron and 
steel, sugar, provisions and oilman’s stores, gunny bags, peti'oleum 
and kerosene, while the chief exports are rice and paddy, rice bran, 
rubber-raw", teak and jungle wood, chillies, tobacco, tin ore and 
betelnuts. 

Clearances from this port during the 3 years ending 1934-35 were 
as follows : — 


No. 


of 


Tonnage. 


steamers. 


1932- 3B 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 


160 

160 

148 


390,600 

39f>,947 

346,372 


-# ^rr 


Tavoy. 

Tavoy, which is situated about 35 miles from the mouth of the 
Tavoy river, came into prominence owing to the hectic exploitation 
during the w'ar, of the woJl'ruiu and tin mining industries.. The 
population which exceeded 135,000 in 1919 has now fallen to 29,000. 
in 4 iddition to two public wharves there are fifteen private wharves 
for the landing and shipi)iii" of goods. The Deputy Commissioner 
is ex-officio Customs Collector. A weekly steamer service between 
Tavoy and Rangoon is mnintained by British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company as far as the mouth of the Tavoy river which is un- 
navigable for ocean-going steamers and passengers and cai'go is 
conveyed bv launch to the town. The fortnightly services run by the 
British India Steam Navigation Company and the Straits Steamship 
Company Ijimih'd, also call nt Tavoy. Thei’e is a daily motor ser- 
vice by road from Ye (90 miles south of Moulmein with which it 
has been connected by railway) to Tavoy. 

Clearances from this port during the 3 years ending 1934-35 were 
as follows : — 


No. of 
steamers. 


Tonnag©- 


mm-m 

XB34-S5 


179 

122,266 

215 

133,307 

183 

121,720 


Mergni. 


Mergui is the centre of the Burma rubber and pearl-fishing in- 
dustry. The area of cultivation under rubber in the district has 
increased from IT.SfK') acres in 1922. to 39,302 acres in 1934-35. The 
port possesses two puWie and four private wharves for the landing 
and shipping of goods. The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio 
Customs Collector. Exporters for the most part use their own 
ietties. 

The import trade is not of much importance. The principal 
©xporte are fish manure, tin ore and wolfram ore, shells and cowries, 
rubber and tin . 

Clearances from this port during the 3 years ending 1934-35 were 
aa follows : — 


i 

I 

i 


of 

^t^eamers. 


Tozuaage- 


1 §33-34 
1934-35 


158 

178 

156 


109,734 

108,374 

102,794 


TONITAGE OltEAItANCES WIT H CARGOES. 

The following table shows the tonnage of steamers and sailing 
vessels that cleared with ear 2 <.ep from the Province of Burma di^ 
tmguiBhmg British and British Indian from foreign ships during 
tlie years 1921-25 to 1934-35. ^ ^ 
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Table No. 24. — Tonnage of steamers and sailing vessels that cleared 
with cargoes from Burma ports from 1924-25 to 1934-35. 


Tonn^e. 


1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 


Year. 


British 
ships I 

including 
British 
Indian. 

i 

Foreign ships. 

Total. 

4,078,132 

1,008,845 

5,086,977 

4,318,034 1 

1,173,387 

5,491,421 

3,987,724 

1,124,482 

5,112,206 

4,419,167 

948,429 

5,367,596 

4,977,158 

795,252 

5,772,410 

4,777,684 

1,081,681 

5,859,365 

4,688,768 

1,191,357 

5,880,125 

5,238,017 

1,033.226 

6,271,243 

4,651,256 

906,264 

5,557,520 

5,013,097 

944,922 

5,958,019 

5,161,950 

945,394 

6,107,344 


The nationality of the vessels that cleared during the years 
1 980-31 to 1934-36 is shown in the following table : — 


Tables 25 Nationality of vessels cleared with cargos from 

1930-31 to 1934-35. 


ISTumber of vessels- 


Il^ationality. 


1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-36. 

British 



3,468 

3,550 

3,266 

_ 

3,233 

3,270 

Oerznan 



33 

40 

40 

34 

32 

■J apanese . 



170 

124 

125 

109 

101 

Norwegian 



94 

80 

53 

79 

105 

Butch 



72 

49 

41 

48 

40 

Italian 



24 

32 

17 

17 

19 

French 



1 

* * 



. . 

Oreek 




• • 


. • 

4 

Swedish 



9 

10 

14 j 

13 

15 

American . 



2 


1 

• . 

- • 

Ohines© 



2 

4 

1 

3 

1 1 

lugo-Slav 



2 

2 

1 

. - 

i 

Banish J 



2 

10 

3 

5 

! f 

Finish 



4 

. . 


. * 

, X 

Portuguese 





1 *’ 1 

1 

1 

Total 

• 

3,883 I 

3;901 

3,560 

1 3,542 

I i 

3,692 


PRINOIPAI. TRADE OEMTTRES. 

India’s foreign trade is to a great extent centred in the five prin- 
cipal ports but though the population is chiefly rural, there are a 



coiisidefablc nuiiibef ot towua iu the interioi* which deseiwe ixien- 
liuii e. tiler ;*;> diaiributm^ or iiiduatual centres. CALCUTTA is oi 
uii|jor I uiicc IfoUi the iutter point of view as the centre of the 
jUte liiuiiutacturmg aiUustr^ , .ill the jute mills m hengal being 
situuifcd Miihin its boundaries or within a few miles of them -on the 
bunks ot the fdooghly. 'iheri* aie several hour and paper mills., 
mitlcii factories, chemical works and rice mills, a large number of 
Oil mills, iron foundries, tuniiei-ies, etc., and the great Tata Iron 
and Steel Works at Jamshedxmr are only about 150 miles away. 
Though all examination of the share register of the jute mills and 
other coiiipan V -owned trading concerns in Calcutta would probably 
disclose a preponderance of Indian holders, control with but few 
exceptions is in the hands of British firms acting as managing agents. 
Calcutta is also an important centre for the export of tea and is the 
home of many miscellaneous industries such as soap, perfumery and 
toilet goods, enamelled and porcelain ware, glassware, galvanised 
ware, celluloid and horn articles, cardboard boxes and tin cans, hats.. 
v\aterjjroof cloth, etc. Coal also forms an important commodity 
in its trade. Calcutta exports the bulk of the raw hides and skins- 
Tile oiit.standina industrial features of BOMBA'Y and its environs 
are its cotton spinning and weaving mills, 73 in number, dyeing 
and bleaching works and metal stumping factories and the Hydro- 
electric works at UonavJa and in the Andhra valley. It is at the 
aam© time the chief distributing centre in western India for very 
large imports ot cotton manufactures. A preponderating share of 
the trade of Bombay is ha Indian hands and the naajority of tlie- 
mills are under Indian management. Bombay is one of the most, 
important markets of oilseeds and has a valuable crushing and oiL 
refiniiig industry. There is considenible trade in oil cake with the 
United Kingdom. MADRAS industrially is of no great importance,, 
though it possesses the tivo up-to-fhite cotton textile mills in 

India, it is n<it n terminal port and therefore, -whenever tonnage >& 
scarce, it is liable to suffer from infrequency of steamers calling. 
Madras is an exporting eentie for gnjundiiuls, fiue-eured and other 
tvpes oi tobacco and tanned hides and skins. The chief industry 
of RAKGOON is rice milling, but there is also a large export trade 
in timber, oil. pig lead and paraffin wax, and the city is developing 
rapidlv in commercial importance. Though European capital and 
Cfuitrol predominate, there is a considerable Indian and Chinese 
eleimiit pju’tieipating in the trade of Rangoon. In KARACHI the 
M'heaf trade is largelv financed by European firms, though Parsees. 
if to a much smaller extent than at Bombax . have important com- 
mercial interests. Karachi is an important distributing centre for- 
Pi-miab and Sind wheat. 


Oi the traile cenlrcs in the iiiterior, Cawnpore in the United 
Provinces tvith a population nf 21-1,000, is industriallv and com- 
’’kwntkore mercinll^ of great and growing importance.. 

It is an important railway Junc- 
tion and its situation about 870 ’’-lies from Bombav and 630 from 
Calcutta has made it a eonvenitnt distributing centre for the 
imnorts r,t IMnncbc.stcr piec-egoods, hardware and machinery- from 
U>th these ports, while its factories produce very large quantities of 
leather goods, woollens, cotton textiles and tents. The city also- 
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boasts of flour mills, oil mills, bristle factories and ehemicai works 
and there are a number of flourishing minor industries. 


Delhi, with a population of 447, CKX), is now the capital of the 
Indian Empire. It is the junction for nine railway lines and an 

important clearing house for the Punjab 
and the western districts of the Uaited 
Provinces particularly in cotton, silk and woollen piecegoods. There 
are cotton spinning and weaving mills, a biscuit factory, and several 
flour mills. It is noted also for its art industries, such as ivory carv- 
ing, jewellert', lace work, silversmiths’ work, pottery and gold and 
silver embroidery. Delhi is famous for Jaridar (embroidered^ 
shoes and slippers and for its lamb-skin and fur trade. It is also 
known as a buying centre for milch cattle and buffaloes. 


Ahmedabad, 

Alunedabad. 


with a population of 314, CXX), is, next to Bombay, 
the most important industrial centre in 
that Presidency. It contains 99 cotton 
mills. 


Amritsar, about 30 miles east of Lahore with a population of 
265,000, is also of considerable impoi*tance commercially. Apart 
Atwi- ife; from its entre;^t trade in piecegoods, a 

large business in skins and hides is done 
here and its carpet industry is well-known. Amritsar is an impor- 
tant storehouse for grains and possesses two active “Option” or 
“Putures” markets for wheat. 


Agra, with a population of 230,000, is, of course, chiefly famous 
for the architectural monuments of the Moghuls though its manu- 
factures of carpets and daris, embroider- 
ies, and stone work are considerable . Itr 
is also a collecting centre for better qualities of hides. 


Asansol which has a population of 31,01*0 is an imjiortant rail- 
way junction and one of the chief centres of the coal industry in 

Asansol. India. 

Bangalore in the Mvsore State has a population of 31>0,<J(KJ. It 
is 219 miles bv rail from Madras. Its chief inanufnctures are car- 
pets, cotton textiLe.s and woollen goods 
Bangalore. leather. The Civil and IMilitary Sta- 

tion, which adjoins the citv, is an assigned tract under the adminis- 
tration of the British Besident. Bangalore has many miscellaneous 
industries both and State-aided such^ as soap, porcelain, 

shellac,, furniture, gasmantles, white lead and cigarettes. 


Lahore, with a population of 430,tX)l>, is the cajiital of the Punjab 
and though of small impoi-tance industriall\ , _apart from the large 

workshops of the North W^estern E.ail- 
Lahore. jg the chief trading centre for the 

agricultural produce of the province. It tends relatively to lose its 
place as a trading centre for agricultural produce owing to the de\e- 
lopment of canal colonies as in other districts of the Punjab. 

Siattot ^-hich has a populat-on of 101 000 is Hie cfntre ol the 
Sialkot sports goods industry in the Punjab. 



Benares, (population 205,000), situated on tlie U-anges about 4:UU 
miles north-west of Calcutta, is the holy city of the BQndus. Com- 
mercially it is chiefly of interest on 
account of the very considerable silk 
weaving industry estabhshed there. 

"Lucknow, with a population of 275,000, is the cold weather 
capital of the United Provinces. Its industries are of small moment 

but commercially it is of interest as a 
laicknow. distributing and collecting centre for the 

rich agricultural produce of Oudh. 

Nagpur, (population 215,000), on the line between Calcutta and 
Bombay at the junction of the Great Indian Peninsula a,nd Bengal 

Nagpur Railways, is the capital of the 
®r»gpnr. Central Provinces. Its commercial im- 

portance is due to its prosperous vreaving mills, cotton ginning and 
pressing factories and the extensive manganese deposits in the 
neighbourhood. Nagpur is famous for its loose-skinned sangtara 
oranges. 

Jubbulpore, (population 124,000), an important railway junction 
linking the East Indian with the G-reat Indian Peninsula Railway 
_ contains a central gun carriage factory, 

. *n 1.. £ 

a spmnmg and weavmg mill, a number of 
pottery works, aaad railway workshops. 


Mirzapur, in the United Provinces (population. 61,000), boasts a 
considerable brass industry for the manufacture of domestic utensils, 
•wn j ui i. imr mainly important commercially 

on account of its shellac and carpet fac- 
tories. 


Madura, with a iiopulation of 182,000, is the centre of consider- 
Maduxa able silk and cotton weaving and dyeing 

industries and is the second town of im- 
portajaee in the Madras Presidency. 

’Vizagapsatam which has a population of 57,000 has recently been 
declared a major port. Manganese ore, myrabolam and groundnuts 
'Vix&eaDatam cliief exports from the port. 

‘'Lanka” and “pothi” tobaccoes are also 

■exnorted. 


Xjashkar, the Capital of the Gwalior State, (population- 87,000), 
contains a number of State-owned factories and is the centre of an 
(ewaliOT). important stone quarrying and carving 

industry. Lashkar is gaining importance 
m tobacco cultivation and manufacture of deshi cigarettes. 

I>aeea, with a population of 138,000, is the most important citv 
in Eastern Bengal, in the heart_ of the jute growing districts. Its 

mtislins were formerly famous in Europe 
there are still a number of hand- 
Iccins working in tli.e district. It is a large collecting centre for 
hides and skins. 
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Mandalay, the chief city of Upper Burma, with a popiilatioH of 
J.48,000, is located ubcmt 400 niiles north of Bangoon on the Irra- 


Mandalay. 

.dining; though the silk 
'irnpoi-tauee. 


\vaddy river. In the days of the Burma 
kiiigs it thrived, but now its trade is de- 
manufacturing industry is still of some 


brinagar 
174,000, is 


Srinagar. 


the capital of Kashmir, with a poiiuiation of o\er 
situated on the Jhelum river. It is famous for its eni- 
iiroidt-ries and carved wood work, and the 
lurge.st silk filature in India. 


Sliolapur ami Ami-ioti are t!ie centres respectively of the cotton 
industries of the Bombay, Deccan and Berar, and other important 
cities not separately iiuti.d are : Hyderabad, the capital of the 


Other Cities. 


XizanBs Dominions with a population of 
4C.7.(XJ(>, the centre of a considerable 


•cotton trade. Allahabad (population 184,000) is an important rail- 
way cetre, Jaipur (population 144, (XX>) in the Indian State of the 
same name, the chief commercial city in Bajputana and famous 
for its artistic pottery and brass ware, and Baroda, the capital of 
the Gaekwar's territory about 245 miles north-east of Bombay. 
Mysore the garden city of Southern India with a ponulation of 
107,000 is famous for the manufacture of sandal-wood oil, silk, 


ivory and sandal -w^ood carving and incense sticks. 





PART VI. 

THE FINANCING OF TRADE. 

The b«l& of India’s external trade is financed by branches of the? 
large British, Colonial and foreign exchange banks. The principal 

exchange banks transacting business m 
ExcMnge Banks. India are (1) The Chartered Bank of India, 

Australia and China, with branches in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, Cawnpore, Delhi, Amritsar and Karachi; (2) The National 
Bank of India with branches in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 
Karachi', Rahore, Armitsar, Delhi, Ca-wnpore, Chittagong, Mandalay, 
Tut-icorin, Cochin and Aden; (3) The Mercantile Bank of India with 
brmiches in Calcutta, Howrah, Madras, Rangoon, Karachi, Simla and 
Delhi, Cl) the Eastern Bank with branches in Calcutta, Bombay, 
^ladras and Karachi, and also in Baghdad; (5) the P. d' O. Ba^ikiyig 
Corpomihm with branches at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras; 
(6) the Lloyds Bank with branches at Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, 
Rangoon, Delhi, New Delhi, Simla, Lahore. Amiitsar, Rawalpindi, 
Murree, Srinagar and Gulmarg; the head offices of these six banks 
bemg in London; (7) the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion with its head office at Hong Kong, and branches in Bombay, 
Calcutta and Rangoon; (8) the Yokohama Specie Bank, with its head 
office. Jit Yokohama, and branches in Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and 
Rar.woon and (0) the National City Bank of New York, with branches 
at Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon. 

It is to the Indian branches of these and other similar banking 
institutions that bills drawn on Indian importers of foreign merchan- 
dise ivill ordinarily come for collection on maturity, being sent to them 
either direct by the foreign drawer, or by liead office or other branch 
of the bank which has purchased the bills from him or with wLich 
he b»» arranged a credit; and both in this wmy and in supplying local 
knowledife of the reliability and standing of purchasing firms, the 
Indian branches play a part of considerable importance in the import 
trade of the country. But it is with the export trade that their 
operations are chiefly concerned, and the methods which they adopt 
for financing it deserve explanation in rather more detail. 

Except in the occasional years of famine or severe scarcity, the 
balance of trade is ordinarily, and often very largely, in favour of 
Of Trade India: that is to say, the value of exported 

produce and merchandise appreciably ex- 
ceeds the value of imported goods, and consequently the proceeds of 
import bills received by the Indian branches of the exchange banks 
for collection are in most years, even when supplemented’ by the 
coiiHiuerable -deposits tiiat they obtain, insiifficient to provide funds 
for the purchase of all the exporters’ bills offered to them. The 
hanks place themselves in funds by rediscounting their bills wdth the 
Imperial Bank of India and the Reserve Bank of India; bv selling 
sterlmg drafts on London to the Reserve Bank of India • and bv 
importing sovereigns and gold and silver bullion. 
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Prior to May 1923, and to a certain extent until March 1925, the 
obligations of the Government of India in England used to be met 

Puroh^e 01 Storltag. f '^7 S®<i«tai 7 of State for 

India of rupee bills of exchange (usually 
called Council bills) and telegraphic transfers payable at the treasuries 
in India. This system, of sale of council bills in England was re- 
placed by that of purchase of sterling in India — ^to a certain extent 
since May 1923 and entirely from May 1925, the Government of 
India meeting their sterling obligations by the purchase of sterling 
drafts On London, for immediate delivery, by weekly auction on 
Wednesdays at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kangoon and Kaiaehi. 
Only approved banks and firms could tender at these iiuctions and 


allotments were made upto the amount put up to tender. Sterling 
drafts were also purchased on days other than Wednesdays. Ordinarily 
most of the amounts offered for sale come from the Exchange Banks. 


With the setting up of the Reserve Bank of India, the respon- 
sibility for providmg funds for the Government of India’s expenditure 
in England has been placed on the bank, and the Government of 
India do not now purchase sterling in the market, but obtain their 
requirements from the Bank. From April 1935 onwards, the Reseiwe 
Bank has been placing itself in funds, to meet this responsibility’, by 
the pure.hases are made only from the bank.s named in Sehotlrd.- 1 1 

graph as well as at Delhi, on the same lines as before except that 

the piirchase.s are made only from the bank-^ na'ned in Sehednle IT 

to the Reserve Bank of India Act and or? subject to a minimum 

limit of .-€75,900 in each case. 


Sovereigns are not at present legal tendca' in Imli.i 
able by the Reserve Bank of India at its offices. 


i)rit are receiv- 
b^rauches and 


Import, of .Sovereigns ?nd 
of Bullion. 


agencies in India at their bullion value cal- 
culated (2 8-47512 grains troy of fine gold 
]'-er rupee. W^'hen the market value of the 


sovereign is higher, the import of sovereigns, like the imx?ort of -.old 
or silver, is more an ordinary commercial, than an exchange, trans- 
action. From time immemorial there has been in India a keen 


demand for the precious metals for domestic purposes, je x.'ellc-r ■* att i 
the like, atid the import of sovereigns and bullion to meet this demand 


normally operates in exactly^ the same wav as import of other mer- 
chandise to reduce a favourable trade balance; only, when the 
exchange banks are the importers, the proceeds of the sale in the 
bazar become available to finance exporters’ purchases of produce. 
During the war the imi?ort of both gold and silver except on Govern- 
ment account -was prohibited, so that this method of settling the trad.- 
balance ceased to be available, and both gold and silver had to bn 


sold on import to Government at prices notified from time to time 
These i-estrictions have since been removed and in normal times the 


import of sovereigns and of gold bullion, takes a prominent place 
among the methods of settling the trade indebtedness of other countries 
to India, though, since Britain went off the gold standard in September 
1931, the movement of gold has largely been in the opposite direction. 


Exporters’ bills purchased by the exchange banks instead of being 
held till maturity are frequently rediscounted on arrival in London, 
and the banks are thus able to secure a quick turnover of their 
resources. Indian bills, both imuort and exnort. are usualiv drawn 



j,t three leeaths’ sight, but bills ot lour months ’ usance are not 

imcoliiliion, and oeeasionally six months bills are taken. 

The wpconntry branches of the exchange banks also engage in -fce 
local trade of the places in which they are situate ; their Higher 

is not large mid. for the most part tiie 
Bnperial Bank oI India. finance of the internal trade of the country 
it, it! the hands of the Imperial Bank of India, of a certain number 
o! iohit stock banks, and of the large class of indigenous hankers 
Mir-ou^lT kr.oivn in different parts of the country as shroffs, mahajans, 
rhfttfrs, etc. An important place in this system is occupied by the 
Tirirrriai Bank of India, but at the head of the system stands the 
ih .*-i-ve Bank of India. 


The Imperial Bank of India was constituted on the 27th January 
1021, l)v the amalgamation of the three Presidency banks of Bengal, 
Jloitibav find Tfadras under the Imperial Bank of India Act. Tip to 
thf end of March 1935, the bank used to carry out the general 
J.-inkina business of the Government of India and hold all the 
trt-asnrv balances of the Government of India at head quarters and 
at it.s branches. The total number of branches and agencies of the 
three Presidency banks prior to the amalgamation was 69. The bank 
undertook to open 100 new branches within five years of the amal- 
gamation and the total number of branches, pay offices and agencies 
at present is 164. The bank frequently holds the unemployed cash 
of the local banks, including the exchange banks ; it makes advances 
to them, when necessary, on Government or other securities and in 
times of stress it comes to their relief if they are in difficulties. 


The position of the Imperial Bank of India as banker to the 
Government of India was altered with the setting up of the Reserve 

Beaerve Bank of India. of India. The I^serve Bank began 

to function on the Ist April 1935, under 
an act of the Indian Ijegislature and has brought^ India into line 
with other important countries where the currency and credit system 
is controlled by central banks of issue. It has replaced the Imperial 
Bank as banker to the Government of India, and under the terms 
of its eonstitution, it also occupies the position of the banker’s bank. 
It has, at present, five oflBlces of its banking department, but has 
entered into an agreement "with the Imperial Bank under which the 
! Jitter acts as its sole agent at all places in British India where there 
was a branch of the Imperial Bank on the 6th March 1934 and 
there is no branch of the banking department of the Reserve Bank. 
In view of ^ its altered position, some of the restrictions, particularly 
thcwe relating to exchange business, imposed on the Imperial Bank 
under its constitution of 1920, have been removed with effect from 
the 1st April 1935. 

’ae branches of the Imperial Bank of India share with a certain 
number of old established joint stock banks, such as the Allahabad 
Bank and the Central Bank_ of India, in the development of internal 
trade. Rut the banking facilities of the country at large are at present 
madequate that there is room for a large growth in the operations 
uf joint stock banks without any undue curtaffment of the sphere 

Tr dinJ io-nf ‘'T''? although in recent years the numbL of 

Indnm jomt stock banks has increased to some extent, it is still the 
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incUgenous banJfcer wiio, with the assistance of the Imperial Bank of 
India and the more important Indian joint stock banks, is responsible 
for financing a considerable portion of the internal trade of India. 

This trade is financed by the Imperial Bank of India and the 
other Indian joint stock banks in two ways, either directly by 

advances against merchandise hypothecated 
to them, or indirectly through shroff a whose 
hundis or internal bills of exchange they purchase. In the l&tter 
operation the bank is at the centre of a web at whose extreme cir- 
cumference may be found the local dealer in grain. Probably the’ 
actual shroff from whom a bill is bought will be a man well known 
to the bank in a presidency town or one of the larger cities ; but he 
will only have to come to the bank for accommodation when he has- 
exhausted his available funds in purchasing or discounting the bills- 
of smaller shroffs upeountry, and this process will be repeated possibly 
more than once, until the village purchaser of grain from a cultiva'tor, 
the original drawer of the bill, is reached. In the instance taken the- 
bill would be a produce bill, but for approved customeirs the banka 
often discount pure finance bills, known as ‘hand' bills. 

The discount or hundi rate generally rises or falls with the bank 
rate. 

The principal clearing houses in India are situated at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Bangoon, Karachi, Oawnpore and Bahore. The 

JEleserve Bank of India, the Imperial 
Oleanng Hotises. Bank of India, the exchange banks 

and most of the English banking agency firms and the better 
known local joint stock banks at these places constitute the member'- 
ship of these clearing houses, bxit no bank as of right is entitled to 
be a member unless approved by the rest. The Reserve Bank of 
India is in charge of the clearing house airangements at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and Rangoon, and the Imperial Bank of India at 
Karachi, Cawnpore and Bahore. 

The following table shows the total amount of cheques cleared 
annually at the seven clearing houses. The hectic trade boom of 1920 
is strikingly reflected therein. 





PART VII. 


IIVEPORT TRADE. 

Tile outstandhig feature of India's foreign trade from tlio earliest 
"times has been her absorption of the precious metals. The commer- 
cial treiad has always been towards the West 
Feature of foreign trade. from the days of the Homan Empire 

until the enterprise of the East India Company more or less stabilised 
the sea route round the Cape, exchanges were mainly confined, owing 
to the difficulties of Land transport, to articles of high value and 
comparatively small bulk, such as costly- muslins, silks, ivory and 
precious stones. W^ith the application of steam to sea traffic and the 
opening of the Suez Canal the character of the trade was permanetly 
changed and the greater part of India s international exchanges are 
now concerned with raw materials of considerable bulk and com- 
psuratively low value. In the fifty years prior to the outbreak of the 
great war the excess of exports over imports was persistent. During 
the first four periods, for which figures are given in the table below, 
tbe excess w'as equivalent to 2^^ per cent, and in tbe t\vent\ years 
ending 1913-14 to 19 per cent. This difierenee was maintained during 
the war as well as in 1919-20, for though the high sterling value of 
the rupee encouraged impoi'ts, there were buyers to take exports 
consisting almost entirely of raw materials regardless of cost. Early 
in 1920-21 the inevitable reaction set in. The United Kin,gdom. the 
United States of America and Japan, the best customers for India’s 
exports, showed signs of satiety, and owing to the partial failure of 
the monsoon in 1919 the embargo on the export of food grains could 
not be wholly withdrawn. The total voltime of imports exceeded 
"that of exports by £58,932,425 and in the following year by 
£30,781,115. In 1922-23, import trade, except as regards the precious 
metals, was stagnant until unsold stocks had been cleared while 
conditions were favourable for great developments on the export side, 
had the European markets been able fully to respond. The principal 
reason, howevei’, for the excess of exports over imports, amounting 
to £6,211,237, w-as the general fall in prices of imported articles, 
while the level of export values showed little change. In 1923-24 
there w^as an increase of exports (merchandise and treasure) to the 
extent, of £33-3 millions over those of the previous year chiefly due 
to export of raw' cotton at high prices on account of the shortage of 
the American crop. On the other hand the imports of merchandise 
decreased by £3*3 millions- In 1924-25 the exports of merchandise 
rose to a record figure of £266*6 millions due to increased exportation 
of jute and food grains and the imports improved by £10*6 millions 
largelv due to increased importations of sugar and cotton piecegoods. 
There was some falling off in exports iu 1925-26 du© to reduced 
shipments of food grains and tea and in 1926-27 due to a heavy^ fall 
in the world prices of raw materials particularly of cotton and jute. 
The favourable balance of trade was maintained and amounted to 
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£107-3 and 52-6 millions in 1925-26 and 1926-27 respectively. For 
the next two years, 1927-28 and 1928-29, there was a steady imi>roye- 
ment in the foreign trade of India, both imports and exports recording 
an increase, with imports showing considerably greater acceleration. 
The balance of trade in favour of India consequently declined to- 
£37-5 and £39 millions in 1927-28 and 1928-29 respectively. In the- 
latter year an abnormal development in the import trade was an 
mcremse in the imports of wheat due to the shortage of the crop in 
India. The increase in the export of raw and manufactured jute, 
however, neutralised the effect of the wheat shortage and the favour- 
able balance was maintained at a slightly higher level than that ©£ 
the preceding year. Up to the year 1928-29, as a result of a series- 
of good monsoons and the establishment of suitable economic condi- 
tions, India had enjoyed a fair measure of prosperity. The tide now 
turned, and the year 1929-30 ushered in an era of trade depression, 
•which was further aggravated by political activity directed against the- 
use of foreign goods, particularly cotton piecegoods. The result was 
eleairiy reflected in the figures of the foreign trade of India, imports 
and exports in 1929-30 falling by 5 and 6 per cent, and in 1930-31 
by 32 and 29 per cent, respectively as compared with the pi'eeeding 
year. 1931 -.32 saw a further decline in foreig-n trade. In 1932-83 
there was a slight improvement in irnpoi'ts, but n further fleclme- hv 


15 per cent, under expoi-ts. In 1933-34 imports instead of main- 
taining the slight improvement of the previous year declined again by 
13 ]^r cent., mainly as a result of the weakening of the demand for 
foreign textiles. Exports during this y'ear improved by 10 per cent, 
due to an increase in the exports of raw cotton and jute. The 
enormous shrinkage in the foreign trade of India during these years 
■was mainly the result of a catastrophic fall in the prices of aT'^icultural 
produce which reduced both the volume as also the value of the 
export trade. A very considerable reduction in the purchasing power 
of the consumers in India followed as a necessary consequence. 
UoDds cotild not, therefore, be imported on anything approachin" 
the scale of the pre-slump years. The decline in both impmts and’ 
exports occurred all along the line but was particularlv noticeable 
on the ex^rt side in jute and raw cotton and on the import side in 
® balance of trade in favour of India fell in 1930-31 to 
rmlljons and m 1931-32 the greater shrinkage in the volume of 
as con^ared with imports reduced it still further and in 
1«2-^ would have nearly wiped it out had it not been for the fact 
that the high price nf gold stimulated the exports of hoarded crold froni 
India and helped to bring up the trade balance for merchandise and 
treasure to £al millmns. The exports of gold from India in 1931-32- 
amounted to £4o- / millions and in 3932-33 to £50 millions. The visible 
balance ot trade m merchandise and treasure for the year 1933-34 
was m favour of India to the extent of £69 millions, of which exports 

of mlrebrndS^^^^h millions. In 1934-35 the value of imports 
of merchandise showed a rise of £12-7 millions over the figures for 

was largely due to the hig-her purchasing- 

• me^.t t. fl India as a result of the general improve- 

meut ui the world economic conditions. The v-alue of ex- 
nf merchandise also showed an improvement of £3-4 
TmdT** be ascribed partly to the Effects of the Ottawa 

Hons v^ 1^935 3 r ® exports of gold amounted to £40 mil- 

non. . ihe year 1935-36 registered a further advance of £1-6 millions^ 
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Lg re-exports, adva^ioed by £6*8 millions. The visible balance of 
rade in merchandise and treasure in this year was in favour of India 
) the extent of £50 millions as compared to £57 millions in 1934-36. 

'able No. 27. — Foreign trade of India (^quinquennial averages^ from 

1864-6S. 


t64-65 to 
J69-70 to 
J74-75 to 
f79-8a to 
JS4-85 to 
i89-90 to 
J94-95 to 
599-Z900 
>04-05 to 
>09-10 to 
>14-15 to 
>19-20 to 
>24-25 to 
>29-30 to 
>34-35 . 
»35-3(j . 


1868-69 . 
1873-74 . 
1878-79 . 
1883-84 . 
1888-89 , 
1893-94 . 
1898-99 - 
to 1903-04 
1908-09 . 
1913-14 . 
1918-19 . 
1923-24 . 
1928-29 . 
1933-34 . 


Year. 


Imports. 
Value in £, 


32.880.000 

27.566.666 

32.146.666 

41,213,338 

50.086.666 

59.133.333 

59.040.000 

73.793.333 
104,000,000 
132,580,000 
132,213,782 
212,844,669 
213,086,934 
130,897,704 
104,090,341 
i08,200,(M}9 


Exports. • 
Value in £ . 


38.440.000 

38.560.000 

42.086.666 

53.606.666 

60.186.666 

72.446.666 

75,953,333 

91.046.666 
116,895,167 
155,034,658 
155,420,520 
213,000,540 
249,745,593 
180,624,712 
163,929. 8Ij2 
1 37.700JJH4 J 


^ Ineluilin^ re-* )rts. 


In the tii-st century A D. lu return, for her exports of spices, 
•reeious stones and cotton fabrics of the finest texture, India received 
^ ^ ^ . corals, copper, tin and lead as well as the 

^is ory o impor raus. precious metais and until the seventeenth 

entury these items predominated in the import list. The early history 
>f the East .India Compairy is a struggle against bitter opposition, 
lased on the fact that the trade with the East Indies involved the 
ixport of bullion from England and did not sufficiently enlarge the 
nai'ket for the latter’s woollen manufactures, and to silence this 
)pposifcion as far as possible the Cornpany had to export woollen goods 
n excess of the Indian dernaird and to sell them at a loss. Until 
he spinning ienny was invented, no European looms could compete 
vitli those of Dacca and Surat, but the import of cotton goods from' 


ndia was banned by one Act inimical to the English wool trade and' 
ater by anoiher as" threatening the infant Manchester weaving in- 
Lustry. The Home Qovernnient looked to the East India Company 
-o supply: saltpetre for its gunpowder and hemp for its shipping, but 
he Indian silk industry had considerable ups and downs. In the 
irst half of the eighteenth century exports o.f bullion from England 
o India agrregated 27 millions, while the value of merchandise 
ixpoi’ted was only 9 millions. A great change was effected by the 
)attle of Plassey when the Company^ acquired control of the revenues 
■>f Bengal. Between 1760 and 1809 the total exports of bullion 
rmounted to £14^ millions only, while the value of merchandise 
dripped to India increased to £48i millions. The first half of the 
nineteenth century witnessed a remarkable change in the character 
if the trade between India and England. Henceforward India began 
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to ilittoe \fry cominnclitics ns imports which had hithe' 

L'uiked so larpciy in hi-r export trade, vii., cotton manufactures a 
s’.yjfsr. ’rill f,.ancjisliirti cotton industry had so developed that 
the ijjidflit' f if iht' century imports of cotton pieeegoods represem 
jibuoT hnli fliL- total imports of foreign merchandise into India. 
1669-70, uf a total of -fe21,046.(56<D cotton manufactures accounted 
•610.846,660, almo'jt all from the United Kingdom. The next m 
i^nportant single item wa-, the head which includes wines, beer s 
spirits v.Iiieh amounted to more than £1,000.000, followed by cop 
for domestic utensils £’006. 660. iron and steel £873,330 and f 
£500,0t}0, Sugar haJ tii-Ti scarcely begun to take its curiously p 
minent pdace arnrair the uriports into the greatest sugar produc 
country hi the wm*M hut in the next half century, the value 
arrivals i*f sugar ijiceensed from £476.660 to £5,000,000 and reache 
tnaxhiium of £12 niillions in thy year 1928-29. Other classes 
imports which have steadily increu'Sed in volume and importance 
mineral oil (kerosene), uhich has superseded to a great extent vegeti 
ilhmiinants even in. remote bazaars upcountry, matches and provis 
wliiie the :irrhals of sjaees have reached nearly four times the h 
of India’s exports of the same commodities. Though progress 
suspended ttinporarily by the war, the most striking' feature of 
post war period from 1918-29 was the general improvement in imp 
especially in imports of machinery, railway material and m 
vehicles. Since 1930 imports have suffered a set back due to 
World _ economic depression. The policy of discriminating protet 
to which India is committed and which she has steadily pur; 
during recent vears is further tending to change the characte 
the import trade. 



Table No. 28 . — The principal ariioks of importaiion into India for and 1932-33 to 1935-36 and tJieir 
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Oarriagos and Carts 



-The traditional custoins of the greatei' portion of the i 

Cotton manufactures- population tend to stereotype the d< 

Tor particular classes of cotton 
factures which admit of little variation. The unbleached dJ. 
and sarees which are worn by so many million.^ have been for 
the staple articles of import from Manchester. An improvem 
later years in the imports of white and coloured goods pointe* 
slow but definite change in tlie public taste, but was pr 
correctly ascribable to the more effective competition in 
mills in the production of grey goods oJ tpadities superior t 
T cloths and domestics in which they specialise. The local cln 
of the factors affecting the distribution is einphasised by th 
that Calcutta, the port which seiwes Bengal, Bihar* and the t 
half of the United Provinces and the Central Provinces as 
participating in the rationing of the big up-conntr,v entrepots oi 
and Cawnpore, continues to import a preponderating quani 
unbleached goods. In this connection it may be noted that 
pieceg'oods which as a whole were imported until 1913-14 
entirely from the United Kingdom are now imported in large < 
ties from Japan. The share of this country in the import tr 
piece-goods is now well over two-thirds of that of the United Kir 
Another factor of considerable importance has been the coini 
from the Indian mills, which have v'ei*y substantiallv inc 
their production as a result of the imposition of the xjrotectiv*fe 
and the general preference shown for* goods made in India. Th 
of the United Kingdom in unbleached goods fell from 98-S p€ 
in 1913-14 to 2o'6 per cent, in 190o-36 us against that of Japar 
rose from -5 per cent, to 74-1 per cent, in the same period, 
than 66 per cent, of the total imports of cotton manufactur 
Calcutta in 1913-14 were unbleached goods in a year when hi 
imports of cotton manufactures represented one half of the : 
for all India and in 1935-36 the percentage was 61. The per 
shares of Bombay, Madras and Karachi in the total impor 
India of the different classes of cotton piecegoods in the year 
were as under : — 




Orey. 

White. 

Cole 

IBorabety . 
Madras 
Karaejhi . 


IPer cent. 
27 

S 

B 

Per cent* 
17 

7 

52 

Pei 


The Ban goon market is sui generis. The Burman prefers 
a lowoi’ garment of coloured silk but for work-a-day use he 
tent with a cotton substitute which, custom demands, sh 
coloured and the proportion of coloured piecegoods in the total 
of imports of cotton piecegoods was 56 per cent, in 1913-14, < 
which is rsqtiired by the emigrant Indian population, 31 pe 
and of grey 13 per cent. The corresponding percentages for 
were 64, 28 and 7, respectively. 

In 1897-98 the total imports of sugar were 212,000 tons, c 
_ ibist over half was shewn as bee 

® The countervailing duties iinposed 



h-. :/ .ur,.\-fe i ’ frt .suptr. rli.i not rliininish the total volume of im- 
p'ji.?. .r ..s TSif ot beet sugar declined, its place was taken 

|,v r;u.c. ?d tun'd us. \vhich already supplied more than any other 
iiuhvi-lu.i! country, nearly doultled its shipments by 1903-04, while in 
the - I.io* period Juv,* inadt a very remarkable advance, increasing 
it -i •SiuppHe? to Tii ton., to tons. Java continued its pro- 

gre s diirin ' the n*'\t jitkI in 1013-14 sent d 83,000 tons out 

of n-ral nnu-rts rf 8o.‘bOMo tons; .Mauritius contributing 138,000 tons 
onh Mi I. eith-.-ugh tin- <;ountervaiIing duti.os had meanwhile practi- 
enli;- be?oine a dear] ietter owing to the adherence of most countries 
to :]i<- Hru... 1- Convention, tlie imports of beet sugar from all sources 
on! , ! ! ii' s 3 ji o ‘il to tons. t^tnee, a.s <lnriiig the war, Java has 

rmdiir its j i.sltion as eliief sujipiier. In 1921-22, 623,300 tons 

out f r 717 0' to ions e-ann* from tins source, the corresponding figures 
for ; »•< inu ldrr.327 and 263,712. The demand for imported 

su t iti th- itili'in Tiiar’’ els lute however undergone a remarkable 
eb j a r-'sn.'t of tlm '.'r.-uit of protection to the sugar indfistry 

in In' 7,1 Sheltered behind a ].rotective tariff, the industry has deve- 
].,j *- I V 1 1'.*; ioi. wiib e. )ns.id*:'rable success. iForeigu sugar is be- 
ing r;>. id;.' di ■ ; li.'Cci I ?,>, itjdigeiious siig/u- resultiue' in a considerable 
shori.i.;'' ' '' 'np '■)■*<. In imuoi’ts r<f forei_: ! si'ear were over 

1 isiiUioo. t< >ns. in IpOl-.-gj jL _ m 'fc iit ■' to onb odO.OOO tons, in 
1982-33, to lUl.PO!) tons, in to73-.34 i 207.00 * tons and in 1935-36 
they dropped to 201,090 tons only. 


Iron, st®®l and laacliiaerv , 


i>env d ' fb its jnle mills and its eoliiories and Bombay with 
its miSJs divide ]>ct.wt'eTi them the greater part of the imports 

■e i'-oii and stt-e! nnd machinery and mill- 
wor* which v» hen war broke out had as- 
sun. -d ( p »sitiou onlv scc.'ind t > that held b’ colton manufactures in 
India imoi/it 'j .>de. and .since them have couiiitnouslv maintained 
that d j<' rn. •tci.-t' ve duties iinpose'l m 1924 have enabled 

the In i»on r.nd steel induslrv to increase its production to a 

grea. 4 -..rcut. 3, Sid to diMdsiee foreign impous considerably. The im- 
ports to iiou lUid steel l’t*r some years nast have thus dropped to 
ntJLirj_; oinf'-yt.'i-d iis compared with those in the years 1918-19 to 1923- 
24. Tlicrc iias also been a marked decline in the imports of railway 
sjiatcriid ‘‘Aithiu the last six years. Thk was partly due to the acute 
fifiMicad si rin-jencj, A\}uch neecssitrU'-d T-artiai suspension of railway 
cojist ; iji-- (..oM jjtcrutions, and partly to the increasing indigenous 
M ith tin- dev’*_‘i.j’jnicnt of Die protected industries in 


India tlie im 
risu il oil! 
machinec' . 


'i-t.s Af machinery and ■ni’]i-\\-nrk bsiv-e recorded a marked 
t' '1 years pa rticularly in the case of sugar 


for 




i Ti 


arc So aencraliv used In the Burme.se of both sexes 
■ h'lnineni that tue iinjorts of that commodity into 
liu?una Ir. s.'iite e.vtent rerleet the mate- 
['ro.*, pri^ nf that province. Bombay 
“ 'V b market for 'niported silk manufactu- 

res. to Wivvn HcnL...i, Sind iuid Maffras take little. The imports of 


iiik 3nd spices. 


^ii!\ rk'^b"' Hful 1 1 iki ; i [ ii to ! ij -(1 Iuitc 
hr 

IndL* 

tt> filial^ 


I iieeii 


gruflimllv increasing stimulated 


a cousiderulde fall in their ' prices.' The silk "industry ' in 
r.-ceiPK rectoved tariff protection, but it is vet too early 
' the ext^nit t<j whbdi indiaeno'i^; ' 
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will displace the foroip:u products. The chief item which shew'& 
Madras in a place mucn higher than its general position is that of 
spices, principally betel-nuts. 


Kegardjug private trade as a w’^hole, its division between provin- 
ces (including creasure wHh merchandise) in 1913-14 was as follow's :- 7 - 

. . . ^ Bombav 43 per cent., Bengal 3o per 

Provincial dis ribn ion. cent., the balance falling in nearly equal 

shares to the other three maritime provinces. But Bombay figures 
include practically the whole of the imports of treasure, .md 
if tlse figures of private merchandise alone are taken, the apportion- 
ment should bo: — Bengal. 39 per ceni,., Bombay 34 per cent., 
Madras. Sind ard Burma 9 per cent. each. Bengal tvas the chief 
importer of salt, and Burma next, the other maritime provinces rely- 
ing ijracficallv - ntirei;/ on indigenous supplies. The eorrespi aiding 
percentages for 1935-36 are : — Bombay 40 per cent., Bengal 29 per 
cent., Madras 12 per cent., Sind 11 per cent., and Burma 8 per cent. 
A striking feature of the trade of Burma is the relatively large quan- 
tit'^ or pvvjvisions and silk manufactures which it imj>orts. The fact 
that that province to.ik more than half the total Indian imports 
of milk and butter may be attributable to the national aversion to 
keeping milch cows, bat an importer of biscuits and canned and 
bottled provisions, as v'ell as of other luxuries, Burma takts a 
position quite out of proportion to its population, v, hicdi cun only be 
ascribed to a liidr’-^r .si'Mudrai'l r,i living tind to ■' ereai.'-" fr- ed.ni from 
oriental conserva tism . 


India's legitimate import requirements were starved wliilo tre ■■ ar 

lasted, and in many directions return to 
Features of post-war Tract.,', irenct conditions was slow. Comparisons 

hei v.'f-en pre-war and ]>osrt-war fiaie are 
vitiated to a groat exfeul by the rise in prices whicdi until 1022 conti- 
nued much above the levels of 1913-14. Since 1922 a gradual decline 
in the price level has gone on and in man;\ instances j-rices tire new 
below' the pre-war level. A general decline in the A-ohime of imports 
or cotton piecegoocls is noted wdiieh may bo attributed mainlv to tl e 
development of the indi renous cotton textile industry. In the years 
1921-22 .and 1922-23 ti an sport difficulties and the increased co.st of 
Indian coal had encouraged abnormal importations of foreign coal. 
Conditions have, how.e^■^-r. since changed. The reduction in the 
railway freights, etc., and the fall in prices of Indian c'al have con- 
tributed t(j a dec-line in the imports of foreign coal inm India, The 
imports during 1935-36 were 59,437 tons against 531,814 tons in 1013- 
14 and 881,810 tons in 1922-23. Of 59,437 tons imported in 1935-36 
10,291 tons came from the United Kingdom, and 19.203 t 'ns from 
Natal. In 1918-19 onlv 400 motor cars were imported. The figm'es 
for 1983-34. 1934-35 and 1985-36 were 9.759, 14.434 and 13.r,90 
respectively. A considerable advance in imports of chemicals may 
be explained as due to the development of internal industries which 
requhe these articles for their pi’oeesses. The imports of ehemicah 
in 1935-86 'were valued at €2,339,125 against £676.-506 in the year 
1913-14. Matches registered an advance upto the year 1919-20. but 
the im p. arts have since been declining and are now tending to 
disappear as a result of the development of the indigenous match 



iri-Ju-tr\ thr- shelter of the protective duties. The import! 

;i were volued at , -68.15(1 against £2,0-48,323, in the year 1919 

I'M. TJie of tobacco registered an improvement till the yea] 

rth. n they were vahu'cl at £2,959,123, but they hav€ 

,.rfeli:all.v flrcj>|ied’ to £4(51,704 in 1935-30. This decline can b€ 
ail.'iifiteil tu th.e heavy import duties, the change over froir 

to hh/Zw (country inafle cigarettes) and increased indigenous 
; !■ iiiucti- >n . Imports of ininer.Ml oils have been steadily rising ir 
f(i,. > ,,..5r-\vai ]'i'ririd Jiie to the development of road transport and 
ii.f', i- i-ed !•< .n-imijaion ns illiiriiinaiits. In 1935-36 their value was 
f I . J h t .‘(gainst vS2, {('<8,700 in 1018-19. Woollen mauufactrire.- 
h. • 'hcuu a marlted incre.ase, the imports in 1934-35 being valued 
o ugainst £1,440-402 in 1918-19. In 1935-86, however, 

Tilt iiniu-rts dropped abriqitlv to £1,758,268. Imports of salt rose 
r ■ 61 .5.” } .<118 in 1918-19. but they have now declined to £425,541 


V. hli.-h 1-! helovv the pre-war level. The recent decline in the trade 
i- (Inn til the additional import duty imposed on foreign salt in the 
.v*..r India ineduding Burma has a large surplus of rice and 

normally imports of that commodity are negligible. For some time 
pjust, however, the imports of foreign broken rice into India, especially 
into the ^Madras Presidency, have been the cause of some alarm to 
the Indian rice producer. In the year 1934-35 particularly these 
imports had reached very considerable proportions, the quantity 
imported being 2^,918 tons. Imported rice, due to its com- 
paratively low price, hfiid com© into serious competition with certain 
of the ' better grades of rice produced in. Madras. In the interests 
of the Ohadisn ric© grower a protective duty has been imposed for 
a temporary period on the imports of foreign broken, rice. 

Perhaps the most interesting reflections of the war upon India’s 


Ozigta of Iznpoxts. 


’mport trade is to be found in th© redistri- 
bution of the business between various 


-countries participating before and since. 

Table No. 29. — General distribution of import trade showing the per- 
centages home by the principal countries in the imports of 
■merel^ndiMa inta India in 1913-14t^ 1918-19 and from 1932-33 
anmard*. 



«) FiguivB for 1013-14 and 1018-19 relate to Austria Hungary 


12 



<;ountry from Vbjcli the goods have come whether by land and sea 
or by sea only, without interruption of trnasit save in the course of 
transhipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 

Even before rlie war the margin by which the United Kingdona 
had dominated all other competitors had been subject to gradual 
reduction. In 1953-54 the United Kingdom sent nearly 76 per cent, 
of the whole imports, foreign as well as coasting, into Bengal, Chida 
•coming next with 5 per cent, and 'New Holland’ (Australia) with 
4 per cent., while Ertince with S-J per cent, was practically the only 
European competitor, shipments from Antwerp and Cadiz being very 
'Small, from Hamburg even smaller, and from Botterdam non-exist- 
•ent. Kifty years later, tLe United Kingdom in 1908-04 supplied 64' 9 
per cent, of the foreign imports, Belgium coming next with 3 '9 per 
•cent., and Germany with 3'4 per cent. ; while Bussia’s percentage 
was 2'9, that of Austria-Hungary 2-6, of France 1'9, and of the 
United States and Japan 1'5 each. Ten years later again in 1913- 
14, as the above table shews, the United Kingdom still retained 
its position almost unchanged, Belgium’s shara had fallen to 2*3 
per cent and Bupsia’s had become negligible, while Germany’s per- 
■centage had grown to 6-9 and the United States and Japan had 
progressed pari passu to 2*6 per cent. each. The increase in the 
trade with Germany was attributed partly to the special technical 
skill which that country developed in certain lines and partly to the dis- 
piacemenl of expensive British goods by cheaper substitutes more 
readily absorbed in th^ bazaar. The latter advantage passed after 
the oxitbrerk of war to Japan and the great benefit, which that coun- 
tiy was rdde to secure from war conditions, is amply illustrated in 
the percentages for 1918-19 in the above table. As for the United 
Kingdom the steady decline in its predominance arose directly or 
Indirectly from the same causes, the diminution in the volume of 
some exports from that country being due to the Home Govern- 
ment's control aiid of others to the restrictive effect of high prices. 
Japan and the United States of America owe their advance between 
1913-14 and 1013-19 principally to the fact that Indian importers of 
iron and steel and other hardware were perforce compelled to irun to 
one or other of these countries to replace the supplies which they 
could no longer obtain from England. After a temporary and partial 
recovery m the early post-war period, the United Kingdom again 
experienced a set back and the progressive decrease in its share in 
the import trade was accentuated in 1926-27 by the prolonged coal 
strike which seriously affected its industries, its share decrea^ng to 
47 ’8 per cent, of the total import trade in that year. In the year 
1927-28, its position remained very much the same as in the preced- 
ing year. The year 1928-29, however, recorded a striking decrease, 
namely to 44 ’7 per cent, as compared with the pre-war 64*1 per 
cent. There was a further decline to 42' 8 per cent, in 1929-W. 
67*2 per cent, in 1930-31, and 35*5 per cent, in 1931-32, the decreaec 
in the last two years being accentuated by the political situation 
in India. TLe share of the United Kingdom, has, however, shown 
an improvement during the last four years due to increased importa- 
tions of cotton manufactures, iron and steel, motor cars, instruments, 
mineral oil, sugar, hardware, liquors and paper. Japan and the 
United Slates had lost part of the ground captured by them during 
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the War, Jajjau having received a special set back owing to the coi 
inerciai crisis ol 1920-21. Another cause which had affected t 
imports from both countries might be traced to the reappearan 
of old rivals und the restoration of more normal conditions of oo] 
petition in the Indian markets. The United States of America 
creased their share from 7' 3 per cent, in 1929-30 to 10’2 per cei 
in 4931-32 which has again declined to 6' 7 jrer cent, in 1935-36 mai 
ly as a result of a heavy fall in the imports of raw cotton. T 
share of Japan has again advanced in recent years, the princif 
articles contributing to this advancement being cotton, silk and ar 
ticial silk marniluctures, boots and shoes, glass and glassware, ai 
earfcluinwnre and porcelain. The depreciation of the Yen was a sigi 
ficnnt factor in the exr-ansion of Japan’s trade during the last fe 
yeai'S. Germany has shown a remarkable recovery in recent yeai 
Her percentage share in the Indian import trade was 7' 3 per cer 
in 1926-27 though it fell slightly, namely, to 6*1 per cent., in 1927-2 
It has again gradually advanced to 9*2 per cent, in 1935-36. Belgiu 
and France have practically recovered their old share of the tra 
but the former has suffered a set-back in the year 1934-35 and 1935-3 



PART VIII. 

Export Tbadb. 


A brief sarvey of the early history of Indian trade having been 
made elsewhere, and detailed references to the case of particular ex- 
ports being subjoined (vide p, 141 et scq,), it is only necessary 

of fiTooTt tTsure general terms that with the 

P ' growth of mechanical aids to manufacture 

in Europe, India has since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
come to he regarded like Argentina chiefly as a producer of primaries. 
In a year of seasonal prosperity India is able to grow wheat and rice 
in excess of the needs even of her vast population, and her shipments 
of food grains with those of raw cotton, raw jute, raw hides and skins 
and oil seeds constitute one-half of her total exports. The principal 
exceptions to this classification are Jute manufactures, which during 
the war took an increasingly prominent place in the table, and East 
India, ‘laps’ (partially tanned hides). During the war circumstances 
and policy encouraged larger exports of manufactured or partially 
manufactured goods, and in the post-war boom the percentage of ex- 
ports of private merchandise, falling under this category, reached its 
peak. The trend of the trade in later years is marked by variations, 
aud it has new declined below the pre-war level. In the following 
table the vaiaes of the principal articles of Indian merchandise ex- 
ported from India in recent years are contrasted with the pre-war 
and jjost-w^ar figures. Baw cotton is now the most important sin^e 
item in the list and other articles which have improved their position 
are tea, metals and ores, oilcakes and timber. 



Tablb No. 80.— Nsporif of pmsifsl articlet of Indian wmhandm and their eaiuen for 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 

mi-33 onwards. 



o Bawjute 20,660,929 8,480,062 7,297,753 8,199,603 8,163,319 10,280,720 


Jute manufactures (including twist and 18,848,769 36,101,466 16,283,820 16,031,199 16,101,238 17,617,088 
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(a) Not available. 
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Tbti 


eiiurai disiribiitioii of exports, according to the countries 


p irlicf 

;i7 i'<vi 


C'fj.AUii'n" 1:1 it, io iiiustrated in the table subjoiiied'. In 1913-14, 
L-r^cent. of die I'xxiofts wont to the United Kingdom and British 
.-siui.s a^-a tVi per t-ent. to foreign countries, the corresponding 
tnuciu.i- fur 1935-30 being 46.4 and 63.6. In the year 1985-36, 
11 Jilt dftv- three per cent, went to Europe and twenty-six per cent, to 
ports wink' the conliuents of America, Austraha and Africa, 
r. i'uivetl* fourteen, two, and about five per cent, respectively. Except 
in the case of Japan, whence the imports amounted to 16.3 per cent., 
ill 11)35-36, the import trade is to a mueh_ larger extent concerned 
with Europe, w’hile a feature of the distribution of exports has always- 
been the number of countries participating in it. 


I’lic* I'ferc-entugc of c.xports to the United Kingdom rose from the 
pT'i-wa*' flc'uro of 23-4 to 29 at the close of the war. It went down to 
32 hi 1922-23 but has risen to over 31 in 1935-36. 

T.iiJ'i: Xo. 31 . — General dixtribution of the easport trade showing the 
^hurcM borne by the principal countries of destination, in the 
vf vo/.i '>/ nu rchrsntjise from India in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from- 
rn-] -;■? vy:i-re.. 
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10-3 

S-5 

16*0 

13 • 4 

Uaifeil Statod af Amorlcii^ 

S-7 

13*8 

7-4 

0-6 

S-5 

lO^I 

Franeo . . . j 

7-1 

3*6 

6-0 

4-9 

3 - 5 

4-4 
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8-3 

3-0 
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4-0 

3-5 

3-8 

3-8 
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jSoa^ong 


2-0 

1-i 
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•3 

Straits Sett aments • : 

2 • 7 

2-9 

2-7 

2-3 

2-1 
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1-1 

2-6 

3-0 

1-7 
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1^7 : 

« • 

3-0 

2-7 

2 • 2 

2*3< 

Australia 

1*6 

2-6 

2-1) 

2-0 

1-8 

1-7 

U. 3, S. B- . 

•9 

m * 

•3 

! -1 

- 1 

-2 

JmWA c • . ; 


1-4 

-5 

•3 

■3 

•3 


llio UniU d Kingdom has ut no time claimed such a preponderant- 
ing^ blu;"**! uf India s export Trade us, owing to Laiieasliire piecegoods 
uni jruu and steel, she hes done for many years in the import trade. 
G. rm.ujy -a as .-.t the outbreak or war tl o Vr.'ncdpal recipient of the 
raw hiiies from Calcutta and of rice from Burma, Erance 

toolc the l)u;k u. tlii South Indian groundnut crop and Japap. much- 
of tile cotton. While the war lasted enemy countries were of course 
hor^ cuucoars and the tendency was naturally for the Allies to benefit 
fciSevUier.^ at the expense of neutrals. Increasing quantities of hides. 
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went tlie United li.ia^’clom and Italy and immense quantities of 
jute manufactures also to the former destination, and, if Egypt figur- 
ed largely in the statiatios it was only as a most convenient entrepdt, 
while war lasted, for the Allied forces operating in Italy, Salonika and 
Palestine. Since the Arinistiee, trade has with few exceptions re- 
turned to the old channels. Germany, considering everything,* has 
shown a remarkable recovery, hut trade with Prance has declined 
appreciably. The Union of Secialist Soviet Kepublics in the few years 
after the war practically ceased to participate in the expert trade of 
India, but is now gradually making a recovery. Japan after a con- 
siderable lise, during and after the war, has reverted to the position 
it held in the pre-war days. 


It may be of interest here to attempt a summary of the piincipal 

features of Indian Trade since the pre- 
war davs. 


Reviaw of Trade. 


A severe baniing and commercial crisis in northern and western 
1913 14 India coupled with an irregular monScon 

affected the foreign trade generally. The 
trade in raw cotton, however, was brisk and there was an unusually 
large demand fi'om the continent for oilseeds. 


A favourable monsoon gave rise to hopes of a general recovery, 
but, when the war broke out, trade was seriously dislocated. It was 
1914-15 long, however, before the counlrv be- 

sran to adapt iiself to v/at c-onditi:ns. With 
the Allies entering upon an indeterminate period of trench warfare 
on the Western Pront, an enormous demand arose for sand bags. 
Unlimited quanliiief. of hides were required for the manufacture of 
bools for the now armies, and, more extensive orders from Japan 
for raw cotton coincided with an unusually abundant Indian crop. 


The monsoon was not altogether favourable, but the export trade, 
in spite of the restrictions on shipments of food-stiififs, embargo on 

certain classes of goods, a restricted ton- 
I91&-ie* nago and an unprecedented increare in 

freiglits and insurance, did extremely well. Presh records were esta- 
blished in the volume of tea, joite bags and cloth and raw wool ex- 
ported, and large shipments of wheat w’^ere made on Government 
accounts. 


In 1916-17 the value of India’s overseas trade showed a notice- 
ahle advance, particularly in exports, which increased by 21 per cent., 
iaifi-i 7 while imports increased by over 13 per 

1916-1/. cent. The monsoon was particularly good 

and well-.listributc-d. and crops were, with few exceptions, better than 
those of the previous year. Improvement was particularly noticed 
in raw eotton, saltpetre, shellac, indigo and jute manufactures. 


The features of 1017-18 were heavier exports of commedities of 
vital national importance to meet the increasing demands of the 

Allies. The share of manufactured goods 
1917-18. export trade, which was less than 

24 per cent. in. 1913-14 Increased to 31 per cent. There was a further 
fall in the price of raw jute, but the textile industries eiqoyed e-^tra- 
ordinary prosperity. 


T.sirr 



1919-20, 


1920-21. 


lit. r. I. '-i ''<'1 ’o'-^en favourable in the two 

j recf’ i i! < ' i-ar-. wa- .> p.-a ta''! failure thi-. ymiv. ^ith the termina- 

<•£ the jiostiiilies in November, a con- 
1913-19. sitlerable fall in freights forowo-^l, but the 

exp jcbui- 1/13 >'’i increasc-il fonnage were scarcely realised. With so 
ma-ir adverse condi-^ions, the volume of exports was 10 per cent. 
lO*;-.* than in 1917-1 S, 

With llte removal c' war ]iroliib'tions, and gradual relaxation of 
restrivtions on cormncrcial iritcreourse with enemy countries, and 

oil the export of such articles as raw jute, 
oils and oilseeds, and hides and shins, 
accompanied by an improvement In the freight position, business 
was brisk in spite of railway and cable conge.stion, high prices, labour 
diffScalties, unstable exchange and imposition of Governmental con- 
trol over food stiifTs such as wheat and rice. The rainfall w^as un- 
usually favourable and as compared with 1918-19, exports marked 
an increa=^e of SO per cent. 

Due to congested stocks and sclaekening demands of India’s best 
cusfomers such as luiited Kingdom, America, Japan, and the impair- 
ed credit of Russia and Central Europe, 
the export trade was badly affected. In 
J^larch lOliJO the value of India’s exports had reached the record figure 
of £21 millions In ^Fareh 1921, the total was onlv £12 millions. 
The yeaer was particularly a disastrous one for the tea trade. 

Though tho monsoon was satisfactory and freights were enormous- 
ly reduced, 1921-22 was a year of unrelieved depression. In the ex- 
isQt port trade, the effects of the bad monsoon 

in 1920 were still noticeable, but the chief 
factors militalazig against any trade revival w’ere the economic exhaus- 
tion of Europe and the ohaotic condition of foreign exchanges. There 
was. however, a welcome rceo^^erv both as regards quantity shipped 
and prices realised under the head of tea, and the year closed with 
an improved demand fc«r cotton from Japan and for oilseeds from 
the contirent. 

During 1922-29, on the export side, conditions in India favoured 
a? strong revival, to which, however, her overseas customers were 

only in a position to provide a moderate 
response. Two years of favourable mon- 
soons rendered a good turnover of exportable surpluses, bub, as, be- 
fore the war more than 50 per cent, of India’s exports went to Europe, 
a return to normal conditions was dependent upon the full recovery 
•oi her fcam^ markets which were still lacking in purchasing pow’er 

The year 19!^-24 marked a slow but distinct advance towards 
India’s commercial recovery. Notwithstanding the unsettled politi- 
oal condition in Europe and the high prices which tended to counter- 
act the even flow of trade, the exports 
showed an increase of £331 millions ove- 
those of the ptsvious year due mainly to the shortage of Americai 
•cotton crop. Increases were noticed in the exports of raw jute 
gunny bags, gunny cloths, food grains and flour, tea, and linseed 
while decreases were m.iTked in the exports of oils, metals and ores 
indigo, parafBn wax, spices and cotton. 
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1923 -^. 


1923 - 24 . 



1925 - 26 . 


uue lo tno w’oria-wiae xenuency xowaras sxaDiiiBaxioii ixi txau' 
the year was one of records in the Indian export trade. A good moi 
1924 25 Koon for the fourth year in succession le 

to a large increase in the exportable su 
pins of crops and the total figure of exports of merchandise rose froi 
£2,42l millions to £2,671 millions. The increase was largely in th 
exports of raw and manufactured jute and food-grains, while decrease 
consisted mainly in lac, metals and ores and raw cotton. * 

The total figures of exports of merchandise which reached th 
record of £2,671 millions in 1924-25 fell to £2,581 millions. Export 

of raw cotton, jute manufactures includ 
i 7 ig twist and yarn, registered an increas 
while there was an apreciable set-back in the export trade of grain 
pulse and flour, due chiefly to reduced shipments of wheat and bar 
ley, and tea. 

This year showed a considerable decrease in the export trade— 
the reduction being about 20 per cent, ower the figures of the pre- 
97 ceding year. The most important factoi 

that contributed to this decrease was tht 
Iieavy fall in the world prices of raw materials, particularly of cottor 
and Jute. There was also a noticeable decrease in the value of food- 
grains exported. Shipments of rice also decreased, while tea showed 
an improyexhient in quantity by 23 million lbs. and in value by £1'3 
millions. 

Due largely to a favourable monsoon and a conseqiiential increased 
•output of crops and comparative financial stability, a considerable 

1927 28 inu'rovement marked the foreign trade of 

India this year. Cotton and cotton manu- 
factures proved the depressing feature of the situation, in other sec- 
tions all round increases though in varied degrees, were noticed. 

Due to deficiencv in monsoon which was particularly unfavourable 
in the deltaic part of Burma, the exportable surplus of India and 

1928 29 Burma together was considerably reduced. 

ludging by declared values, expcarts regis- 
tered cn increase of approximately three per cent, over the previous 
year’s figures. Increasos were mainly noticeable in the exports of 
raw and mainufaeture<l cotton, oilseeds, hides and skins, lac and raw 
wool. The export trade in food grains and flour suffered violent re- 
actions, that of rice being adversely affected by an unfavaoorahle 
monsoon in Burma and the prohibition of import® into Japan. The 
adverse statistical position in the world’s tea trade was reflected in 
India, which showed a decrease in value of about £46 tbouEsand 
though there was a very small decline in quantity. 

The full advantages of an adequate and generally well distributed 
moo on monsoon could not be reaped as the econo- 

1929 - 30 . equilibrium of the country was seri- 

ously' affected by the disturbed industrial situation due to unsettled 
labour conditions. The exports registered, on the whole, a decline 
of C per cent, on +he previous year’s figures. There was a serious 
depression in th3 world demand for jute. The total weight of raw 
and monulaeturod jute exported fell by 44,000 tons while tbe total 
decline under cotton piecegoods amounted to 16 million yards. Im- 
provements were noticed in the exports of rice and linseed. Other- 
wise there was an all round decline, in some eases, e.g., gunny bags, 





gtmnv »;!och ajid t-an, tise gain in iuerejised shipmenfe was discounted 
hv a fail lai pdccs. 

The year under review witnessed one of the worst industrial and 
tf.i le dej reasions in history. The depression which started in Octo- 
ber 1929 after the Wall Street collapse in 
i03&-31. America, deepened at an aoce’erated rate 

in Notwithstanding a favourable monsoon, therefore, a decline 

oi 29 per cent, on the values recorded in the prev'ous year, was 
witnissed in the expert trade. Shipments decreased in nearly^ all 
tfse impel tint sections rnd only slight improvements were noticed 
in linseed and wheat. ‘The Jute trade speciany faced a coi; sic ei able 
flump while the trade in raw cotton followed the depressed condi- 
tion of the cotton industry of the world. 

The year 1931-32 was even more disastrous than the previous 
year. The calamitous fall in prices which started in October 1929 
1 CK 11 continued unabated till Sex^tember 1931. 

1031-3 . consequent disrux^tion of the inter- 

nal! mal trt tie w'as partly anvsted by the abolition of the go'd stan- 
dnnl in many countries. In India, the prices of agr'cuHural com- 
modities and raw materials fell comparatively more than those of 
the mnnufuet ired aiticles, and, as. the former constitutes the bulk 
of India's exports, the fell in prices of exports was moi'e d'sastrous 
than in th£.t of imports. Coinpared with the figures of the previous 
year, the \alue of exports fell by 29 per cent. The tiade in raw 
cotten fared %T.orst, bet decreases "were noticed in all the impertant 
branches, e.p., raw and manufactured jute, wheat, tea, oil seeds, 
hides and shins and lac -while slight improvements were found in 
groaudnuls and rape seeds. Export of cotton pieeegoods and rice 
increased in quantity but the gain in increased shipments waa 
eoimtcibaluneed by a fall in prices. 

The depression in the international trade continued in the year 
under rayiow, and, the slight improvement which followed in the 
■wake of the abandonment of the gold standard by United Kingdom, 
Indhv and other countries could not be maintained. As in the pre- 
vious year, tlie heaviest declines in the commodity prices occurred in 
respect of raw materials, and, consequently though this year showed 
an Improvement of about 5 per cent, in the case of imports, as com- 
pared with the pre-vious year’s figxires, there -was a decline 'of 15 per- 
cent. under exports. The downward trend continued in all the im- 
1983-33. portant sections particularly raw and 

manufactured cotton, raw and manufac- 
tured jute, lood-grnins, oil-seeds, hides and skins and lac, while 
rape-seeds oral cefTea recorded improvements. Despatches- of tea 
increased io quanllty bi t the value declined owing to low-er level 
of prices. 

Biges of progress towards recovery were noticed in the tiade eon- 
diti'.n.s; but -svith few exceptions, there was no appreciable improve- 
ment? in the pr!ec= of agricultnral commodities. The’ “export rc- 

strictioii scheme” operated by the Indian 
Tea jLieensing Committee was inaugurat- 
C’d this vonr, and, resulted in raising the 
pnoe-level oi tea. Despatch of tea contracted, but as the price-level 
rose, there was a gain in value. Compared -with the previous year.. 
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1933-34. 



at ten per cent, increase was recorded in the export trade. The im- 
provement was reflected in raw cotton, raw jute, oil-seeds, hides and 
skins, metals and ores, and lac, while exports of gunny bags and 
food-grains declined. The trade in soflee increased in < 3 ^uantity but 
declined in value. 


The upward trend of the export trade continued in the year under 
review. As compaz*ed with the preceding year, the exports of •raw 
1934-35 cotton increased" from 2,729 to S,446 

thousand bales. The principal increase 
was und.'r raw_ cotton, while the trade in gunny bags, Woifram ore, 
raw rubber, oil cakes, fodder, bran, etc., also showed noticeable 
improvement. On the other hand, seeds, raw skin, tanned or dress- 
ed hides, gunny cloth, parafQn wax, coffee, etc., declined. 

A further advance in the export trade as a whole was noticed 

19 te- 19 S 6 year under review. The principal 

increase was under jute raw and manu- 
factured, grains, metals, hides and skins, parafan wax, and lac. 
The exports of raw cotton and tea, on the other hand, registered a 
■decline. 


Principal exports. 

Jets AN’D JVTE MANUFAOTOaBS. 


Jute fibre p^roperly so-calied, is obtained firom two varietiis of 
<iorckorus {corchorus capsularis and corchorua oh'fon'us), and T n dm 
enjoys a practical monopoly as virtually its sole producer. Tor 
statistical purposes, however, the fibre obtained from hibiscus 
cannabinus, which is commercially known as Bimiipatam jute from 
the Madras port from which it is principally shipped, is also injluded 
under this head. 

Jute growing is confined almost entirely to the Ganges-Brahma- 
puira delta in the Presidency of Bengal and the province of 

Area and production. In^an State of C<^h 

Bihar though there is some ctiltivation 
also of the plant in Bihar and Orissa. Biver inundation bringing 
down rich alluvial deposits enables the cultivator to plant this ex- 
hausting erep year after year without expenditure on manure. The 
plants when once established require no attention and grow to the 
heiglit of 10 to 12 feet. The crop is cut before ripe ni ng and retted 
for about three weeks in water before the fibre can be removed by 
washing and beating. Machine treatment for extraction of tibe fibre 
has never got beyond the experimental stage. Jute is generally sown 
from March to May and harvested from July to September, and 
tibougb it is customary in the trade to regard the season as ending 
■on June’ 30th, practically the whole of the season’s jute comes into 
eight commercially by the 31st March when the official year closes. 
But the special conditions created by the war tended to extend this 
period. The demand for jute in the world’s markets is based upon 
the fact that no chsap^'T fibre is procurable for b^ging agricultural 
produce. Some idea cf the importance of the trade may be gathered 
from the fact that in 1913-14, the total value including India’s 
Internal consumption of raw jute and jute manufactures, exceeded 
£40 inillions, in 1919-20 over £50 millions, and in 1934-35 over £24 
millions. 
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Tabi.e Ko. .‘^2 . — Esfitnntes of ihe area undci and production of jute 
in UfOt, 1914, 1910, 19Q1 and from 1926 onwards. 


Yt\i r. 

* Acreage under 
jute. 

^Production 
in bales 
(400 lbs.) 

iti.il . ...... 

ii,S99,7U0 

7,400,000 

mii . . , . . 

3,352,200 

10,44.3,000 

i!IUl . ..... 

2,838,900 

8,481,300 

lUIl , , . . . . , 

1,518,000 

3,985,000 

. ... 

3,115,000 

8,940.000 



3,847,000 

12,132,000 

11127 ........ 

3,374,000 

10,188,000 

192H . ... , 1 

I 

, 

' 3,1 1 1, t!*'» 1 

I 0,9o6,000 

... . . , ; 

3,415,000 1 

10,33.3,000 

wm . . ... 

3,402,000 

11,205,000 

imi . ^ 

1,862,000 

5,542.-00 

1U32 . 

2,143.000 

7,072,0 0 

1^33 . 

2,.5 17,000 

7,987,000 

vrsi ... . ... 

2,070,000 

8,500,000 

..... . . 1 

l,947,000t 

6,372,000t 


* Bxeluding ^^©pal for whiehi no estimate of area or yield, is available. Tb© 
avefago atuniial of imports from. Nepal is in the neighbourhood of 59,340 

iHikn. 

t Figures subjoet to revision. 

The arsai. under Jute calculated from the yield of fibre did not 
exceed 85^,Oui> acres in 1874. The average for the five years ending 
1012-13 was estimated at 3,150,400 acres, and in the last pre-war 
year (1913-14), no less than 8,352,200 acres were appropriated to 
this crop. The decline which followed, and which was particularly 
accentuated ir> 1921 and 1922 is attributable chiefly to economic 
causes. During the early part of the wur, the cultivator saw the 
prices of Jut- manufactures soar much higher proportionately than 
tli '.se of the raw material. And the high prices obtainable for rice 
encoura^-ed larger sowings of this important food-grain at the expense 
of jute in areas suitable for the cultivation of either. The welcome 
rtcovers that followed after the post-war depression received a severe 
set-back in 1930, and in 1931 the acreage and production receded 
to the neighbourhood of the minimum figures of 1921. Sin'-e then 
sums of unprovemenfc are visible, but, still the pre-crisis level has 
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not been readied. Cl’iia i.rovincLal distribution of Ltie crop and tho 
estimated yield in 1935 are shown in the table below: — 

Taule IS!o. 33. — Provincial areas under jute and the estimated yield 

in 1935. 


Proviiic'es and htates. 


British Provinces — 
Assam 
Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 


Indian States — 
Gooch Behar 
Tripura 


Total British Provinces, 


Obaistd ToxAn 


Area (Acres) * 

irield(bales 
of 400 llm 
each). 

112,000 

1,670,000 

146,000 

207.000 
5,707,000 

350.000 

1,928,000 

6,320,000 

18,000 

60,000 

1,000 

2,000 

I'J.OOO 

62,000 

1,947,000 

6,372,000 


The increasing demand for the fibre may be illustrated by a 
comparison of the price of raw jute in 1851, when it was the 

Pj.-^ equivalent of Rs. 14^ per hale of 400 

lbs., whereas in 1906 the rate w'as 
Bs. 57-8. In 1907 there w'as a drop in value to Its. 50-12 whievh 
was further accentuated in 1908 and 1909, when the price declined 

to lis. 39 and Ra. 32-8 per bale respectively. In 1912 the average 

wholesale price was ils. 54-4 and in 1913 Rs. 71 and by April 1914 
the rate hud gone up to Rs. 86-8 or more than three times the price 
ol ran jute in, 1880-84. The high prices fetched in 1913 by the 
CLtitivators and favouranle, agricultural conditions led to the pro- 
duction in 1914 of a record crop. Du© to the outbreak of war, 
however, two important consuming countries, Germany and 
Austria, were closed to India and esTports to other destinations were 
restricted. The market was completely glutted and prices sagged 
down to Rs. 31 in December 1914. Prices in 1915-16 to 1925-26 
ranged between. Rs. 85 in August 1917 and Rs. 123 in January 
1926, then gradually dropped to Rs. 28-4 in January 1931. 
The record of variations from April 1933 to January 1936, 
with comparative figures for 1913-14 will be found in the following 
table : — 

Table No". 34. — Wholesale price of first grade jute in CalcvHa per 
bale of 400 lbs. for 1913-14 and from 1933-34. 


Article* i Kate. 


O ^ I 


Kaw Jute 
PIrst 


400 


I 0 r 3 - 

n 4 

lD 34 - 3 r, 1 ] 
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o t-* 
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^ I 

1 ' c, i 

1 

in 5 * 

1 1 2 

ri 1 > i » ’S' 

-i' , V i £ 
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to 

1 C 1 


Bs. = 

P-- [Kb 'Hf*. E® f Ep. 

r.-ii 241 24 1 ri; :us 
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jLue lirtib Miiipiiiem oi raw jute was maae apparently m i'/yo but 
the recorded exjiorts in 3828 were 364 cwts. Only in 1832-33, the 


Exports of raw iut«. 


3gurp rose to 11,800 cwts. and in 1838 
the flax and hemp spinners of Dundee 


began the manufacture of jute fabrics on power looms. The hand- 
loom industry in Bengal, however, possessed such vitality that up 
to 3850 the exports of manufactured jute goods exceeded those of the 
raw •material. The demand for the latter was largely increased by 
the cutting off at the time of the Crimean war of the United King- 
dom from supplies of Kussian flax, and the exploitation of jute as 
ft commercial fibre of the,- first importance dates from that epoch. 


Tn l^i2-83 the shipments of raw jute amounted to 517,460 tons, 
and the figures thereafter rose steadily until 1908-09 when they 
totalled nearly 900,000 tons. The consumption in Dundee had for 
many years previous to the outbreak of war remained steady in the 
neighbourhood of 1,200,000 bales say 220,000 tons, annually. In 
1913-14 when the exports aggregated 768, (XX) tons, or about half the 
total crop, shipments to the continent exceeded those to Dundee, 
although consignments to the United Kingdom were considerably 
■above the normal. 





^ABLB ]^o. 'Sb.—DistrihuHon and total value of the export trade of raw pde according to countries in i9l3-l4, 

1918-19 and from 1931-32 unwarik. 



in 1913'14, Germany, -wiaere the fibre is used in the manufac-- 
tmv ijt' blankets, cheap carpets, etc., was next to the United King- 
dom, India’s best customer for raw jute. In 1914-15 after the 
outbreak of war, exports to all destinations, except to Italy and 
Spain shewed a considerable decline. In 1915-16, the volume of 
exports increased, mainly to the United Kingdom, the United 
Stetes of America, Italy and Spain. In 1916-17 and 1917-18, due 
chiefly to the prohibition imposed on the exports of raw jute except 
under a license granted by the Chief Customs Officer at the port of 
export, the expo’its registered a marked decline. The control over 
exports was partially removed ip. March 1919 and with effect from 
the 1st October disappeared altogether. From 1919-20 the volume 
of exports has been maintained fairly steadily in the neighbourhood 
of half a million tons annually while prices after two years of 
marked decline had int 1922-28 nearly recovered to the level of 1919-20. 
Sterling credits had enabled Germany in 1921-22 and 1922-23 
practically to satisfy her pre-war requirements of 800,000 bales 
annually, while shipments to the United Kingdom were more than 
60 per cent, in defect in 1921-22 and 25 per cent, in the following 
year. 


The upward trend which starred in 1922-23 continued with 
small variations, till it reached the record figure of 879.863 tons, 
in 1928-29 after which a decline set in. Since 1933-34 however an 
appreciable increase in exports as compared with the previous years 
figures has been noticsed. 

Between the cultivator of jute and the shipper many middlemen 
intervene. The cultivator disposes of his jute to a bepari or 
„ , , ... pettv dealer who has received advances 

from {I titithafan or broker (also known 
as amt/idar) on the understanding that he gets as much jute as he- 
ean for the latter. The intervention of the bepari if not that of 
the muhamn, between the cultivator and the wholesale buyer, is- 
unavoidable because the individual holdings are 'generally very 
small. The nmhajan sells to the big buyer who may be the re-- 
presentative of a large exporting firm or of a mill, a baler or another 
broker, by whom the preliminary sorting, grading and bulking are ‘ 
effects. The most important trade centre upcountry for raw 
jute is at Narayanganj. Raw jute is transported by river, rail or- 
road to Chittagong and Calcutta. Arrivals of raw jute in Calcutta 
in the neighbouring mill area in 1934-85 amounted to 9’3 million 
bales as compared with 10’4 million bales in the preceding year. 
The bulk of the raw jute for Calcutta is despatched in pueca bales. 
.Tute, unlike cotton, loses only an insignificant percentage of its 
weight in the process of elearxing and baling. 


Tlie raw jute market ip Calcutta is operated by brokers who 
sell either to the mills nr to balers who may or may not be exporter.s 
nisrj. Tn 1931. the number of jute presses in India was 110 as 
cotnpared with 115 in the previou.s year. All jute is baled for 
es|>?irt. tht' unit of sale as well as of shipment being the bale of 400 
lbs. though ^tt-rling quotations are usually on the bdsis of a ton, 
rj.f, ■Brilliant colour, glossiness and length are the characteristics 
of e -Kid jute. Some Tullls prefer hard and some soft fibre. Though 
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a number of grades are recognised, such as uitariya, deswal, dmaee 
(the standard quality), deora, etc., traders’ marks play a very 
important part in the business, while Narayanganji and Serajgtxnfi 
are fibres named after the localities whence they are obtained. The 
lowest qualities are sold as rejections while cuttings represent the 
hard and woody ends of the plants. • 


The first power mill in India to spin Jute started work at 
, * Rishra near Serampiir in 18.j,5 and the 

man ac ures. first weaving mill at Baranagore four 

years later and the industry progressed steadily until 1875 when 
there was a temporary set-back owing to a too rapid increase in the 
number of looms. Since then the record i.^ one of alnajst uninter- 


rupted progress. Hand weaving has in consequence altogether died 
out, but the hand spinning of jute twine is still carried^ on as a 
cottage industry throughout the jute growing districts. The 
monthly production of the principal kinds of jute manufactures in 


Indian mills is shewn in the following table : — 



The consumption of raw jute in Indian mills is more than half 
of the total production of jute in India, the actual figures for con- 
sumption in 1935-S6 being about 5, 000, OCX! bales out of an esti- 
mated total crop of 6,400,000 bales. The number of jute mills m 
India has increased since 1870 from 5 to 99, and the number of 
looms from 1,250 to 59,501. Practically all the mills are^ in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta on the hanks of the Hooghly for con- 
venience' of cheap water transport, the only mills outside Bengal 
being three in the Madras Presidency utilising hibiscus cannahtnus 
two in Bihar and Orissa and one in the United Provinces. While 
tli0 clii^f products of th© in piTB-wsT tiixiGS find 00011 gnnnics 

and hessian cloth militarv demands during the war gave an impetus 
to the conversion of the latter into sandbags and to a largely increased 
output of tarpaulins. But perhaps the most in^resting develop- 
ment was the manufacture of jute canvas, when the Russian revoluti. >n 
closed the principal European flax market 

5,000.000 yards were made by the Calcutta mills m 1918. Ihe output 
of jute canvas during 193o-36 vras 2'4 million vard'^. 
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The record of the Jute industry, which is mainly in Bengal, 


has been, as has been stated, one of almost uninterrupted, progress. 


Progress of the industry. 


In the following table, the quinquennial 
averages from 1879-80 to 1923-24 for 


mills, capital, persons employed, looms and spindles are supple- 
rrn'DU'cl by actuals for the ten years ending 1933-84, while the figures 
in brackets represent the variations for each period taking the average 
for the first quinquennium as 100. 





Table No. 37 . — Table to iUuelraic the expansion of the jute industry from 1879-80, 



14 ^ 


Figure^ relftte to Us^lond^r yearsi, 






JL»unng tjbe war, and in its imixiediate afteirmatii, the jute indus- 
ti'v enjoved impaxalled prosperity. The United Kingdom, Australia, 
Japan and the United States of America had increasing shares in 
gunny bags, while the United States of America and the Argentine 
Kepu'blic participated largely in the export trade of gunny cloth- 

From 1920-21 to 1928-29 the Indian mills worked short time, 
and* from 1924-25 onwards, they further entered into an agreement 
not to add to the productive machinery. With the adoption of 
these remedial measures to stop overproduction the shipments of 
jute manufactures were generally on the increase. In gunny bags, 
the United Kingdom and Australia figured as the principal impor- 
ters, while, the exports to the United States of America, Egypt, 
■China and South Africa generally declined. Shipments to Japan, 
Cuba and Java fluctuated during the period. In gunny cloth, the 
principal purchasers were the United States of America and the 
Argentine Republic, while the United Kingdom and Canada cut 
flown their requirements. 

In 1929-30 the mills decided to increase their production, but 
due to a world wide trade depression, the additional output only 
aceeiituati'd tiie hea\'y fall in prices of both raw jute and jute 
manufactures. The exports of both bags and cloth increased. The 
United Kingdom, Ja^ian and China increased their takings of bags 
while Australia, Java and Cuba showed reduced shipments. The 
Unit<>d States of America, Canada and the United Kingdom took 
more of cloth while the Argentine Republic and China reduced 
their demands. 

In 1980-31 and 1981-32 the jute industry was faced with an 
xilarmingly increasing -world-wide depression in trade and could not 
hiid }Hi>ers for the comparatively huge turnover of the previous 
year. The short-time -working and voluntary restriction of produc- 
tion of the mills under the inspiration of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association was only partially successful, until an agreement was 
rnt'-red into with ' the uon-Assooiution mills for regulating the 
outtnit and eliminating internal competition. Exports^ of both bags 
ft»d cloth decreased heavily. Australia and the United Kingdom 
took more hags while shipments to all the other principal destina- 
tions were markedly in defect. Consignments of gunny cloth to 
United Kinjafiom and Australia showed slight improvements. 

The exports of gunny bags increased in 1932-33, while those of 
gunny cloth decreased. The position was reversed in the following 
year. In 1932-3.3 Australia and Japan took more bags while the 
United States of America and United Kingdom reduced their 
demands of cloth. In 1933-34 Australia, the United Kingdom, the 
I'niou of South Africa exit down the requirements of sacking 
gunny bags but increased shipments of hessian gunny bags to the 
T'tiifod Kingdom and Egypt were noticed. Canada and the United 
St.'!t-'>'5 of ,\nterica increased their takings of hessian gunny 
cloth while the Argentine Republic, the United States of America 
and Egypt enhanced their demands of sacking gunny cloth. The 
vear 1934-3.5 was one of comparative steadiness for the jute indiis- 
+rv. Uuiring the year 2^ per cent, of the sealed looms -were 
reV.Tsed. Tn -Tannary 193.5 the Indian Jute Mills Association decided 
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It was decided to unseal a further 2 ^ per cent, each from the 5 th 
August and the 11 th November 1936 respectively. During the last 
four months of the year, a definite improvement in the situation 
was noticed. The total exports of gunny bags increased in number 
fmii! 1< (2 jnillions in 1933-34 to 42B millions in 1934-36. The 
L nited Kingdom and Australia took more hessian gunny bags but 
curtailed their requirements of sacking gunny bags. 'Siain, the 
L'nion of South Africa, Cuba, Japan, and the United States of Americo 
jirovided good outlets while exports to Chile, the Philippine Islands, 
Straits ^Settlements, Germany and Norway declined. Exports of 
gimnv cloth increased in quantity but declined in value. The United 
States of America continued to be the largest customer of hessian 
gunny cloth while the Argentine Eepublie enhanced her taldngs. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom and Canada however declined. 

In prewar times the quantity of raw jute exported was nearly 
equal to the consumption iti Indian Mills. As will be seen from 
the table below the former, after having fallen as low as l/ 8 rd of 
the mill eonsuniption in 1917-18, has again revived and reached 
almost the prew-ar level. 


’TABI 4 E No. 38 . — Mill consumption and Eseport of 'Raw jute from 

1913-14. 


tTn lOO^OOO bales). 


Season — .Inly-rJ une. 

consump- 

tion* 

Exports* 






July- June. 

July -June. 

1913-14 





45 

4S 

1914-15 


• * * 



49 

ZO 

1915-16 


* • • 



58 


1916-17 


* * * 



57 

2B 

1917-18 

W. « 




54 

IB 

1918-19 





51 


1919-20 

« p 




52 

34 

1920-21 





56 

23 

1921-22 





44 

30 

1922-23 





47 

29 

1923-24 





51 

SB 

1924-25 





57 

m 

1925-26 





55 

36 

1926-27 





55 

45 

1927-28 

» . 




58 

49 

1928-29 





60 

49 

1929-30 





64 

45 

1930-31 





46 

34 

1931-32 





43 

31 

1932-33 





44 

35 

1933-34 





43 

43 

I 934-35 





46 

44 

1935-36 



- 


50 

41 


* Relate to Mills in the membership of the Indian J ut© Mills Association* 
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jnanufrtctured as compared with manufactured is illustrated by th< 
following table : — 

Table No. S9. — FaZwes, perceniagea and totals of Taw and manufac 
tured jute exported in 1913-14 and 1935-36 contrasted. 



1 1913- 

14. 

1935-36. 

Axticlatf, . 

1 Value. 

Ppreentage* 

mm 


J ote— 

Raw" . . • 1 

1 

1 

j OfL-LU 1,000 

52-7 

£ 

10,280,726 

37 

Mjd,nufaijture5i * , . 

18,S4y,(>00 

47-3 

! 17,617,088 

63 

1 

Total , 1 

j 

:i9.4oo,ooo ! 

100 

27,897,814 i 

i 

100 


I>et*dls under main heads of jute manufactured exported are 
giTen below : — 


Table No. 40. — Details of fute manufacttires exported in 1913-14 

and in 1935-36. 
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Govenmieiit 
operations .j - 


Towards the end of 1916 the Director-General o£ CommerciaL 
Intelligence was appointed J ute Commissioner in Calcutta to efiEect 

the purchases of raw jute for the Dundee 
buying njiiis by ^;be various firms among whomi 
the orders were distributed on the basis 
o£ their^ previous Dundee business. The arrangement, which effect- 
ed considerable economies, was terminated in 1917 when a new' 
scheme was introduced involving purchase in Dondon from selected 
firms. An officer, designated J ute Controller, was subsequently 
entrusted with the placing out of contracts in India for the purchase 
of jute manufactures for army requirements at controlled rate.s 
which are calculated to have effected a saving to the Indian and 
Australian Governments of J6lj millions in 1918 alone. The record 
of Government orders placed on behalf of the British Indian, 
Australian and Allied Governments since 1915-16 is shown in the 
table below. Early in 1918 there was also effected a quick shiji- 
ment of 4 million wheat bags to America on account of the TJ.S.A,. 
Food Administration. In addition one million ba^ were shipped' 
early in 1919-20 just after control was removed. The appointment 
of Controller was then abolished. 


Of 221 million bags shipped in 1918-19, 132 million went to the- 
Dnited Kingdom; 74^ million to Egypt *for orders'; 7|- million to 
Italy ; and 7 million to the Argentine for bagging wheat purchased 
by the Royal Commission on Wheat supplies. Of the cloth, 113^ 
million yards went to the United Kingdom, 80* million yards to 
the Argentine and 66 million yards to France. 


Taule Xo. 41. — Shipments^ on Goviernmrtif accoiinf of Jute manu- 


factures from 1916-16 to 1918-19. 

ITear, 

[ Bags. 

Cloth in yards-. 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- lS 

3918-19 


297.000. 000 

885.000. 000 

391.000. 000 

221.000. 000 

35,CKM>,CMM> 

135,000,000 

- 205,000,CX>0 

260,<MK>,CMK> 


Tot®bl 

1,294,€KM),OO0 

644.000,000 


The trade names of the principal jute manufactures with their 
sizes, weight and texture are given below. The terms ‘porter' 

»anu ‘shot’ correspond to warp and weft, 
r e names. ‘Hessian’ Is the term applied to the 

finest quality of jute yam. The name is said to owe its origin 
to a fine quality cloth which Dundee used to supply to Hesse. 
‘Hessians’ 'are made of hessian warp and weft. ‘Sacking yarn’ 
is inferior and generally darker in colour and deficient in gloss 
‘Fine twill sacking’ cloth is often made of hessian warp and sacking 
weft. 
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Table Nn. 42. — Size, weight and texture of the principal jute 

manufactures exported. 


Desc-ription* 

Breadth and length - 

(in inches) 

Weight. 

Porter 

and 

shot. 

(in inches.) 

Twills , * . * 

44x26i 

hd. 

15-82 

8x9 

Twi^l Bags , . . . 

r»i X m 



8 X 8 

A. Twill Baar 

2b lx IS 

•»y 

16*62 

8x9 

AmmtTmMmn 

.■54 X i7 X 27 

»5> 

23-3 

8x9 

Aastmlimm eom sacks 

44 .< 28i 

yy 

17-4 

8x9 

Cape wool packs . 

54 :< 27 27 

yy 

16-5 

8xe 

packs , . * . 

54 X 27 27 

yy 

10-3 

5x6 

C^ml - 

tm y 28 

yy 

• « 

5x8 

Com sacks ( Australian) * 

44 X 26| 

yy 

17-4 

8x9 

Cerneat bags 

:ni X 22 

yy 

13 

8x8 

SIS gar begs « 

4( > .< 29 

yy 

14*5 

7x9 

l>. W. Sheets 

84x 54 

seiv- 


7x8 

ri. W* Packs 

72 X 36 X 36 

hd. 


6x8 

Iliifiip pac-kH 

32 27 X 27 

yy 

33*5 

8x6 to 8 

r>- W. Basrs ^ flour plain) 

.56 ' 2S 

yy 

12*5 

8x8 

English com 

53 < 27 

yy 

15-82 

8x8 

^syptian grain sa^'k^ . , | 

tIU . 30 

yy 

23-4 

6 ;< 8 

Egyptian sugar bags 

4s < 2S 

yy 

14-5 

i :< 9 

Heavy C* Bags ( Plain) , 

4o 2s 

*y 

17-3 

S >r 9 

Jhiwrprol Xwilis - 

44, 2*Jl 

yy 

15'S2 

8x8 

Sii|^ . 

44 -'27 

yy 

• . 

8x9 

Qml% Biigs (I>. W4 

45 ,< 26 

yy 

12-4 

6x8 

Twill ^ . 

27 X 20 

i 

!y» 

[ j 

8X9 


SACKING OLOTH. 



Cotton Fatebes 

36' X 30* 1 


2|x2i 

Cvitton Bagging Cloth 

! 

44^ 


If X ii 

I>. W. Bag^ng Cloth 


29^ 


8x9 

My. Ce© Cloth 


29^ 


8x9 

Jute Cotton Bagging Cloth 


42^ 


2x 1± 

Jute Cotton Bagging Cloth 


44" 


2*25 X 2 

Flain Twill Sacking Cloth 


27^ 


8x9 

Twin Ciotti . * . . 


23^ 


lOx 11 

Twill Savkmg Cloth 


22 ^ 


8x8 

CSo^h 


40" 

* 's' OZ. 

9^X 10^ 

Cloth 


40^ 

* lOi OZ. 

ll^X 12"^ 


With effect from the 1st March 1&16 the Government of India 
decided to levy an export duty on raw jute other than cuttings at 


Szport daty. 


a general rate of Ks. 2-4-0 per bale of 


4(>fi lbs. equivalent approximately to an 
ad enhirem duty of 5 per cent. The duty on cuttings was fixed at 
1<I annas per bale. 


Siuifiltaiicou'-i}, tui export duty of Tls. 16 per ton- was imposed on 
ijiKl Rs, 10 per ton on saelting, corresponding to the raw 
;ute on the material used in the manufacture of each class of 

Tigris. With <=“ffect from the 1st March 1917 these rates were 
doubled, and now stand at Rs. 4-8-0 and Re, 1-4-0 for raw jute 


* per yard. 
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nijtd cuttings and Es. 32 and Ks. 20 for hesSians and sacking, res- 
pectively. These duties are not applicable to Bimlipatam jute. 
The amount of export duty realised on Raw jute and jute manufac- 
tures in 1935-36 was £2,832,000. 

Tho'Ugh there is no true jute {corchoras) grown, outside the old 
Presidency of Bengal and Assam, there is a considerable area in 

the Bombay and Madras Presidencies 
Bimlipatam Jute — (1) Eaw. and sporadic cultivation in the Central 

Provinces of hibiscus cannabinus which 
yields a fibre which is very similar and can be put to practically the 
same uses. This fibre, which is known as Deccan hemp in Western 
India, figxires more prominently in the export trade under the name 
of Bimlipatam jute from the port on the Bay of Bengal from which 
it is chiefly shipped. The area under hibiscus cminabinus in the 
Bombay Presidency was about 125,000 acres in 1914-1’5 after which 
separate figures are not available. The area in the Madras Presi- 
dency is about 40,500 acres. In Bombay it is chiefly foxmd in idle 
Deccan and Karnatak, although it is a well-known crop in the other 
districts, and in Madras in the Vizagapatam district. The normal 
outturn in Madras may be taken at about 700 to 800 lbs. of dry 
fibre per acre, the percentage of fibre to dry stalks being about 16, 
11116 cMef ports of export are Bimlipatam and Vizagapatam. The 
following table shows the figures of exports in recent years as 
contrasted with the pre-war and post-war exports. 


Table No. 48. — Exports of Bimlipatam iutc (raiv) from the "Madras 
Presidency in 1913-14, 191S-19 and from 1931-38 onwards. 



The principal pre-war destinations -were the United Kingdom 
(67 per cent.) and France (8 per cent.) but in 1913-14 Germany took 
5,000 tons equivalent to nearly 25 per cent, of the whole. In 1934-36 
the chief consumers were the United Kingdom (50 per oent.), 
Germany (39 per cent.) and the Netherlands (5 per cent.). The 
shipments of the same fibre from Bombay to foreign ports are 
negligible and not separately distinguished. The season for ship- 
ments in Madras usually runs from January to April and the unit 
of shipment is the steam pressed bale of about 400 lbs. rope lashed. 


There are three jute mills at work in the Madras Presidency, vie., 
at Chittivlasa near Bimlipatam, Nellimarla near "Vizagapatam, and 
(2) Manufactures. Guntur in the order of their importance 

having regard to the number ot looms 
and sjnindles installed in each of them. The exports of jute manu- 






factures are inconsiderable, amounting to £1,639 in 1935-36 but there 
is a good local demand for gunny bags which compete with products 
of r<iniilar texture from Calcutta mills. There are no mills manu- 
facturing Deccan hemp in Bombay. 

Exports of |ute and jute manufactures are subject to a cess at 

JFttte eew. ^5^© following rates : — 

- When exported by sea (whether beyond or within India) from 
Calcutta or fmxa. Chittagong (except raw Jute exported to Calcutta) : — 

Raw Jute (including jute cuttings 

and rejectiona) . . . Two annas per bale of 400 Bss. 

Manufaetured jute . . . Twelve annas per ton of 2.240 lbs. 

BAW COTTON. 

According to the average for the quinquennium 1929-30 to 
li^3-34 the exports of raw' cotton represent no less than 44*34 per 
if the total value of raw materials exported from India. The 
extent of the trade depends primarily of course upon tih© exportable 
Frodaction surplus which in ttnm depends upon the 

general harvest in India, but the 
relation . f le.vtile activity in Euru} e and the United States to 
the supplies avuiltibJc in -Visjsinca and Egypt has such an imx>or- 
tant bearing upon the prices as to be a factor of scarcely less 
importance. 

It was felt at one time that the world production of cotton 
was scarcely keeping pace with the increasing demand for cotton 
cloth and it would be expedient to ©xploare fresh sources of supply. 
From this standpoint India undoubtedly offers considerable poten- 
tialities fca* making the additional contribution necessary to restore 
equilibrium, but the problem is complicated by the doubt as to 
the extent to which the Indian short staple even with an increased 
out-turn will really relieve the situation. The Indian cotton com- 
mittee considered the question in its mport of 1919 and the observa- 
tions are summarised below. 

The area under cottem in India covers such a wide climatic range 
that the seamm for planring and picking are divergent in different 
p®ri» of the <x>untry, and while in Punjab and Sind, the crop is- 
almost entirely irrigated, elsewhere it depends for the most part 
upon the sufficiency and the timeliness of the monsoon rainfall. 
The report of the Indian Central Cotton Committee further dealt 
with this aspect of the question in 1983-34 and a reference ia 
made to the reservation in the Sukkur Barrage area of nearly 
acres in one block for growing good staple cotton to meet 
the grow’lng tendency all over the world for mills to take to spinning 
finer counts. 

The Committee has also initiated propaganda for eradication of 
the spotted bo31-worm pest. It has been ascertained that the 
entire digging up of the roots of plante after the crop is harvested 
offered immunity to the succeeding crop from the weevil germs. 

The area and vield in 1913-14 and 1914-15 were 25,023,000 
arres and 5,065,000 bales and 24.-595,000 acres and 5,209,000 bales,, 
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'espectively. The corresponding figures for 1934-S5 were 24,028,000 
Acres and 4,858,000 bales- During the ten years ending 1938-84 
he average annual yield per acre in India was 85 lbs. of cotton 
>nly, as compared with 169 lbs. in the United States of America 
md 397 lbs. in Egypt, 

In the last pre-war year the value of the Indian oottou crdp 
,vas estimated at £42i millions or 15 per cent, of the world’s totai 
jrop. In 1918-19 with the price of good Broach above 13d., the 
/alue of the reduced crop gathered was estimated at £76 millions 
[n 1933-34 with the price of good Broach above 4d., the value 
)f the crop is estimated at £36 millions. 



Tabf.k No. yMd in bd(8 of 400 Uis. each of cotton in mch prorince from WHthol owy'OJt/.f. 
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The avent^fe area under cotton in the Bombay Presidency pro- 
ier, jnciuding Indian States, daring the five years ending 1934-85 
v.as acres, of which the share of the British districts was 

3.735,t»00 acres, and that of the Indian 
Bombay Premdency. States, 2,380,(X)0 acres. In 1934-35, the 

► '• siiva ill the Presidency proper was 6,267,000, of which 

li.t'dUJHN* acres are in the Indian States. In Sind, the area sown 
;n h'.H-l-ari 1> eNtiluuted at 7l>5,lXX> acres, inclusive of 31,000 acres 
in the Khairpur State. The total area and yield in Bombay (includ- 
Uig Sind and Indian States) are estimated at 6,972,000 acres and 
1 .4ist>,<rf>0 bales in 1934-35, as compared with 6,469,000 acres and 
1.421dMKi bales, the corresponding estimates of the previous year. 

The production of long staple (over 1 inch) cwotton in India 
during the years 1933*34 and 1984-36 was 24,000 and 61,000 bales 
of 4CX> lbs. each respectively. 

Cotton growing tracts in the Presidency fall into five divisions — 

! j I the area comprising the great part of north Gujarat, 
the adjoining tracts of the Baroda State and the 
greater portion of Kathiawar where the trade variety 
Uhijlera» i.s produced; 

(ii) Southern Gujarat, including the Broach and Surat dis- 

tricts in British territory and the Navsari District 
in Baroda where Broach cotton. the barometer of 
the Indian cofeton trade, is grown; 

(iii) the Bombay I>oecaa inpludiug the disiariots of East and 

West iBLbazkdesth, Ka^k, Ahmedpaagar and Sholapur, 
also the northern part of the Bijapur District of the 
Hyderabad State where Khandesh cotton is cultivated ; 

(iv) the Kamatak, comprising the districts of Dharwar, 

Belgaum and the greater part of the Bijapur as well as 
the Indian States of Kolhapur and Sangli whence 
Ktimpta-Dharwar is obtained; and 
(v; the territory to the left of the Indus in Sind in the 
Nawabshah, Thar and Parkar and Hyderabad districts 
where Sind cotton is raised. In parts of the Bijapur 
district westerns are also grown as in the Madras 
Deccam 


; 

Trmd© el»«iBe»tion. 

■ 

Ginning 

per- 

centage. 

Average 
area * 
in acres 
under 
cotton- 

Average 
outturn (in 
bales of 
400 lbs. 
each). 

Bro«eli 

K h«Lii4€^»h . . i 

Bsnd anci 

K'OTspta and Dharwar 

5/8’ to 7/8' 

6/8' to 1' 

4/8' to 6/8' 

5/8' 

5/8' to 6 '8' 

6'8' to 1' 

3,3 — 35 

33 — 36 

33 — 40 
39—40 

25 

26 — 34 

Acres. 

2,351^607 

765,495 

1.136,316 

211,010 

324,219 

1,325,908 

Bales. 

571,696 

165,881 

238,120 

27,817 

38,097 

I 187,519 

T otal 

i 

1 

6,114,555 

1,229,130 


* Awrage of !> years 1930-31 to 1934-35. 











During the five years ending 1933-34^ the average area cropped 
with cotton was 4,544,600 acres, equivalent to about 19 per cent, of 
Central Proirtnces and the total for India. In 1934-35 the total 
-Berar. acreage was 4,201,000. 

In the total crop are included some 2,000 bales of Chanda Jari 
.(G.indictxm) and about 1,500 bales of buri which, if marketed pur©, 
are equal to the ‘Middling Americans’. The rest with the exception 
of about 20,000 bales of the newly introduced medium stapled 
•verurn cottons, are all short staple cottons which are commercially 
classed as Oomras. The most important tracts are the four dis- 
tricts of Berar and the adjacent districts of Nimar, Wardha and 
Hagpur, the main varieties produced being (i) Berar and Central 
Provinces jari in Berar and Central Provinces respectively, (ii) 
roseum in Berar and the adjoining tracts, (iii) Chanda jari (G. 
■indicum) as a cold weather crop in the Chanda district and in the 
Hinganghat Tahsil of the Wardha district and (iv) improved verums 
-which are gradually replacing the jaris and rosenm all over the pro- 
vinces. The acreage under buri is also tending to increase in and 
-around Burhanpur Tahsil. The new improved wilt resistant verums 
are marketed pure to the extent of about 5,000 bales under Depart- 
mental control and obtain an average premium of Bs. 40 (£ 3) over 
Broach. 


Trade classideation. 

Staple in inches. 

Ginning 

per- 

centage. 

Estimated 
acreage 
in a 
norma I 
season 

Average 
onttura 
fin hales 
of 400 libs* 
each). 

Oomras B«rar 

and Central Pro- 
vinces. 

: 5 / 8 " to 6 / 8 " 

35 

1 

3 , 780,000 

620,000 

Itosenm . 

4/8" 

1 

38 

660,000 

170,000 

'Bani or Cbanda 

jar! (G. mdiciim). 

1" to 1-1/8" 

1 

25 

10,000 

2,000 

T mproved V emms 

7 : s " to 1 " 

32 

100,000 

! 

SO.tOO 






The following statement; shows the average acreage and outturn" 

of cotton in Hyderabad. 

H tjJerubad. 


Tracie clabsitieatioriB* 

Acreage- 

Outturn ^ 
(izi bales of 
400 lbs-)- 

Gaorani ^ , . . . . 



912,639 

128,373^ 

Oomr&B (inclusive of Rarsi anci Kagar) 

- 

- : 

2,143,866 

304,045- 

Westerns ami Xort herns . 

• 

- 

424,467 

50,421 

CcxjansciaB , . . . * 

• 

• 

i 32,939 

3,495 


Two main varieties of cotton are cultivated, buri and bani,^ 
wiiich both conie under the trade description of Oomras. Buri is- 
B»id to predominate in the Adilabad, Kizamabad and Karimnagar- 
districts, while alternatively known as Hyderabad gaorani. 

is the most iirijiortiUit variety in the west, particularly in Parbhaiii 
and Nander. In ilaiehnr and South o£ <itdbarga, the westerns 
cotton o£ Matlras are ibimd, wlille sonth-east of Waraiigal, 
C&canadeni are grown, and ns n mixed crop KhandcsJi also. 

The esturaated avexag© area under cotton in the Madras Presi- 
dency for the five years ending 198S-34 was 2,184,000 acres and the 
^ estimated average yield 441,500 bales. 

In lf)34-85, the estimated area and yield" 
were 2, 820/M K) acres uud 477,000 bales, respectively. Abot\t half of 
the total crop comes within the Tjancashire definition of long staple.. 

The cotton growing tracts in Madras fall into three well-marked- 
divisions ; — 

(i) tj»o Ileecan tableland including the districts of Pellarj', 
Anantapur, Kurnool and Cuddapah in which northerns 
and mesterne are grown, the former chiefly in the two 
first named and the latter chiefly in the two last 
named districts ; 

(iii the Coroniandal coast including the uplands of Guntur, 
Kistna. Nellore and Godavari (of which the first named' 
is much the n^ost important) "where Cocanadas fu-e- 
crown , and 

(iii) the southern districts of Tinnevelly, Ramnad, Madura. 
Triclunopoly and Coimbatore where (1) Cambodia 
(a variety of American upland, the seed of which "v^as 
obtained direct from Cambodia about 1905) is gro'v\m 
on red soils. preferably well irrigated. and (2) 
ThoK r* of whicli Pure Jraratiganni, a variety selected 

by the Acricultural "Department, is much the most 
impoTf.int, crown on the black soils. 

Cppan '’ofton crowii in the Coitnbitore district passes under 
the trade name of sctlems. 

Ifi2 



Tra^la 

dasmiication. 

Staple 
i in 

inches. 

Ginning 

percent- 

age. 

Estimated 

acreage 

average 

of 

5 years. 

Estimated 
yield in 
bales of 
400 lbs. j 
lint. 

(5 years i 
average). 

1 

Estimated 
average of 

1 5 y^rs 
^ in bales 
of 400 lbs. 
• 

1, Northerns 

7/8" 

26% 

1 


4,000 




y 928,100 

102,000 


2. Tyesterns - j 

7/8" 

28 to 30% 

J 


49,200 

3, Cocanadas 

5/8 to 7/8"^ 

24% 

182,600 

3(»,300 

37,400* 

4* Tinneveilies in- 


29 to 31% 

539,400 

137,000 

34,000 

cluding Karim- | 

j 7/8^ 





ganni. 






5. Cambodia — 




. 


Irrigated 

7/8 to 

31 to 34% 

167,700 

101,600 

1 




I 


y 7,800* 

XTnirrigated 

7/8^ 

31 to 34% 

161,700 

33,900 

/ 

Salexns — 






Uppams 

6/8" 

-O /O 

43,000 

6,500 

1 

Karunganni 

7/8 to 1" 

31% 

12.7,000 

28,400 j 

y 12,500 

Ka.dams . 

5/8 to 6/8'" 

25 

36,400 

1,800 

J 


For the five years ending 1934-85, the average area under cotton 
in the Punjab was 2,638,913 acres inclusive of 431.8-10 acres returned 
„ _ . . bv Indian States. The iiirures for 1934-35 

xne i-uniatj. 2,883,503 acres (2.34T,U03 acres 

in the Punjab and 53r>,.')09 aci’es in Indian States). 92 per cent, 
of the area under cotton in the British llistriets of the Punjab was 
under irrigation and nearly one-third of it was under medium staple 
Punjab American cotton chielly 4F. ^--ong staple 289F was grown 
on an area of 56,000 acres. 


As regards cotton cultivation the British Punjab may be divided 
into four zones; viz '. — 

I. The Cnnal Colonies which grow’ both Deal and American 

cottons, comprising the districts of Byallpur, Montgo- 
mery, Jhang, Shahpur, Sheikhupura, Gujrat, Giijraa- 
wala, Lahore and Khanew'al Tohsil of IVIultan District, 

II. The Western Punjab which grows deal cotton mainly, 

comprising the districts of Multan (except Khanewal 
Tehsil), Mianwali, Dera Ghazi Khan and Muzaffargarh, 

III. T^r Central and North Punjab and Sub~Montane Dis- 

tricis (which grow’ Desi cotton mainly) comprising the 
districts of Amritsar, Julhindur. Hoshinrpur. Ludhi- 
ana, Rialkot, .Theliim, Rawalpindi, Attock, Gurdaspur 
and Kangra, and 

IT. The South East Punjab (■which grows Desi cotton with 
the exception of Ferozepore District w’hicH grows both 
Desi and American), comprising the districts of 
'Hissar. Rohbuk, Gurgaon, Karnnl, Ambala and 
Ferozeuore. 


The appended table gives particulars of varieties of both Pupjab 
Aiiivriean and Desi cottons as grown in the British Punjab. 


Trade «sdtv^ificatioBs. 

Si aple 

length. 

Ginning 

percentage. 

Area 

in. 

acres 
during 
i 1934-35. 

Approxi- 
mate 
outturn 
in bales of 
400 lbs. 

I« American — 

(i-) Punjab 28f> F. 

Punjab 4 F- and 
others. 

1 lyiB' 

7/8*' 

29 

32-1/2 

56,000 

784,700 

J 420,000 




840,700 


2. Mcngals — 

F njah Des i — 

1. Mollisoni 

2. Otliers 

5/8" 

Below 5/8" 

36 

32 

727,200 

779,100 

1 

J- 580,000 

Total 



1,506,300 


Gbai«d Totab 



2,347,000 

1,000,000 


For the qmnquennium ending 1932-&3 fehe average acreage under 
cotton was 773,000. In 1^2-33 the area was 527,000 acres 

Uoltad Provlai^ including Bampur. Praciacally the 

whole of the cotton of the province is 
sold under the commercial name ‘Bengals’ with a staple of 3/8" 
to 4/8"' for ordinary Bengals and 5/8" to 7/8" for fine Bengals. 


Though grown all over the province the chief areas for cotton lie 
in the west in the Bulandshahr, Muttra, Aligarh and Agra districts. 
About half of the total area was irrigated in 1932-33. The chief 
varieties are : — 


1. The B. P. Mixed Bengals. 

2. The Aligarh white flowered. 

3. Cawnpore 520. 

4. Cawnpore 4C©. 

Nos. 2 and 3 have been evolved by the Agricultural department. 


TVi«i© ela^ifieation- 

Ltengtb 

of 

staple- 

Ginning 

per- 

centage. 

■Ksti mated 
acreage 
in a 
normal 
season. 

Average 
outturn 
{in bales 
of 

400 lbs.)- 

' 

F nitet 1 Pn nd n 


.^r> 

1,000,000 

260,000^ 

WMtp flow^rc-^l Aliu:arh 

3/8^^ 

39 

160,000 

32,000 

Cawfipi^re 520 ^ 

5/8" 

38 

6,000 

1,200 

CAwn|»re 402 

7/8^ 

37 

2,000 

270 


1 











S’or the five years ending 1&93-34, the area under cotton in tlie 
Central India Agency averaged 1,201,000 acres. In addition to 
Central India. this, the average acreage during the 

quinquennium in Gwalior was 619,000. 
The estimated area and yield in 1934-35 were 1,173,000 acres and 
131,000 bales. 

The main cotton-gi'owing tract is the southern part of J-her 
western of the two detached areas of which the Agency is composed. 
Malwa cotton is grown on the Malw’a plateau, and elsew'here the 
type known as Central India, both of which belong to .the trade- 
description Domras. 

In the Rajputana States, the average area under cotton for the 
five years ending 1938-34 was 476,000, acres, exclusive of 32,000' 
Raifmtaiia and Ajmer- acres in Ajmer-Merwara. 

Merwara. 


No long staple variety of cotton is produced. The cotton tracts- 
of the Agency are in the east adjacent to those of the TTpited Tro- 
vinees and Central India. The cotton which belongs to the type- 
known as Rajputana falls under the trade description of Bengals. 

The average area under cotton for the five years ending 1933-34 
in Mysore was 78,000 acres. Most of the cotton grown satisfies 

the Ijancashire definition of long staple. 
The ohipf areas are the Chitaldrug and 

Shimoga districts, where the types of the adjoining districts of 

Bombay are produced, viz., Kuntpia and Dharwar- American. The 

estimated area and yield in 1934-35 were 70,000 acres and 8,(X)0 
bales. 

During the five years ending 1933-34, the average area in Burma 

under cotton was 328,000 acres, as 
compared with about 366,000 acres in 
the previous quinquennium. 

The w-hole crop is of short stanle with the possible exception of 

wa~gyi which can be brought under the Bombay description if a 

3tregular staple can be evolved. The four chief districts, Sagaing, 
Ijower CMndwin, Meiktila and Myingyan in the dry zone are 
devoted chiefly to wa-gale cotton which forms nearly seven-eighths 
of the crop. 

On the borders of the dry and wet zones in the Thayetmyo and 
Prome districts wn-qyi cotton is cultivated, and in the Shan Hills, 
the type “Shan Hills”. Collectively the three varieties are called 
Bvtrmas. 


Tracle classification. 

Staple 

in 

inclies. 

Grinning 
i Per- 

c*entage. 

’ Estimated 
acreapT© 

1 in a 

normal 
aeason."*" * 

Average 
ontttim 
(in liales 
of 

400 llbs.>.=^ 

Hrtrma — 

Wa-^ale . 

Wa-e:yi . 

Shaia Hills 

41S^ to 

Not ImowTi 

1 

30 to 3 2 

38 to 40 

Not known. 

I 

V 347 OOO 

J 

70.000* 


* Average of 10 years 1924-25 to 1933-34. 






JExpurtri of raw cotton froiri Burma in 1935-S6 amounted to 105,684 
bales of 4tiKi lbs. each. 

For the five \ear.s ending 1933-34, the average area xmder cotton 
in Bengal %vas 58,OUU acres, in Bihar and Orissa 63,000 acres, and 
in Assam 38,«KX> acres. In Bengal the chief producing areas are 
the Chittagong hill tracts, IMyniensingh, the districts of Bankura 
nnff Midnnpore. and in Assam, the Garo and Lushai hills. The 

piv,duet of Ijiese ai’eas is known as 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (^oniilla- cotton. The acreage in Orissa 

IS Ills cant. In Bihar, the districts 
of Saran and Ranchi have more than 5,(^0 acres devoted to the crop. 

Til J 031-35, the estimated yield of cotton in Bengal was put at 
bales, in Biliar and Orissa at 8,900 bales and in Assam at 
bales, the total estimated area under the crop in the three 

I^rovinees being lo0,CX>0 acres. 


Tra4e c la® iiHe nation. 

1 

Staple^ 

in 

iu<*“bGs. 

G "miing I 

1 par- 

<*entage. 

Elstimatad 
acreage 
in a 
normal 
season. 

Average 
onttiirn 
(in bales 
of 400 lbs. 
eacb). 


St/S" to 4" 

45 

98,000 

30,000 

^athim . * , . 

0 / 8 " to 8 /S" 

17 

Mjgnres not 

availaFlei, 

JBilmr and 

; 3 8 " to 4 / 8 ‘' 

34 

74,800 

14,300 


I he exports of rsiw cotton from Calcutta in a normal year amount 

to about 45, (XM) bales. 


For the 
roitoii was 

W©rl&“WMt 
Its 


five years tmdiug 1933-34, the 


ti loa' 

stH,rlo t^nly froio 5 S'" 
stniidard of long staple. 


^ ^ fcmriuig 1^^30-34, tiie average acreage under 

1 aercft. ^ 1 he bulk of the crop is grown under 

Frontier . Peshawar and Bera 

Khan districts and is known irx 

, ^ the tmdc as .?S'OTf*/2 —Tl rst 

ginning |ierceiitage is 32, and as the length of 

5 S" til Ti it scarcely satisfies the Bombay 


4.fim ‘‘-tiinated area and yield were 15,000 aere.s and 


ifvr. 



In the following table the average prices of typical grades of 
cotton on the Xiiverpool and Bombay Jiiarkets are contrasted. In 
2913 the figures for Liverpool and Bombay respectively were Id. 
and 6-3d. 

Table No. 45 . — Average jtrices of A'nterican tniddling cotton Ort 
Ijtverpool and good Broach cotton at Bombay in 1914, 1918, 
1919 and from 1930 onwarda, in pence and decimals of a penny 
per lb. 


Year. 

Liverpool 

^Bombay. 









r/. 

c/. 

1914 








6*50 

5-90 

1918 








23-23 

13-30 

1919 

* 







20-33 

13-00 

1930 



« 





7-10 

r >- 18 

1931 



. 





5-09 

4-32 

1932 



r> •> 





5-24 

4-96 

1933 



« . 





5-43 

4-75 

1934 

♦ 


» « 



« 


6-79 

4-60 

1935 

* 


• 



- 

• 

6*70 

5-28 


The effect of the enormous rise in price during 1918-19 as shown 
in the preceding table is illustrated by the increased value obtained 

for reduced exports. Since 1980, the 
' price has fallen below the pre-war level 

and in the following table, the quantities and values of raw cotton 
exported in the pre-war, post-war and tlie recent periods have been 
contrasted. 

T.able No, 40. — Quantity and value of raw cotton exported from 
Iridia in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1930-31 onwards. 


Year, 1 

Ofauntity* 

Valtie. 









Ton'^. 

£ 

1913-14 

* 



- 

• 

- 


531,316 

27,361,656 

191S-19 

- 

• 


- 

- 

- 

- 

183,950 

20,655,709 

1930-31 

- 

• 


• 

- 

- 

- 

701,069 

34,746,(^1 

1931-32 

- 

- 


- 

- 


- 

423,080 

17,586,420 

1932-33 

- 



. 

- 

* 

• 

364,852 ! 

15,279,0.52 

1933-34 


. 


* 

- 

• 

* 

503,720 

20,045,636 

1934-35 


* 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

6 15,313 

26,873,733 

1935-36 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 


• 

C06.536 

25,327,706 


When the trade is classified according to the port from which 
shipment is effected, the preponderating share of Bombay is clearly 
emphasised. Exports from Karachi and Bangoon are on the in- 
crease while shipments from Calcutta and Madras are marked by 
variations. 







Table No. 47. — Exports of raw cotton from the major ports iw> 
1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1930-31 onwards. 


Year* 

; Bombay- 

Karachi. 

Calcutta. 

Hangoon. 

Madras* 

♦ 

Tong* . 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons- 

Tons- 

191.1-14 . 

380.-464 

74,686 

23,371 

8,489 

11,791* 

1918-19 . 

160,590 

7,790 

4,647 

9,698 

168= 

1930-31 , 

474,863 

180,996 

4,588 

14,926 

14,102: 

1931-32 . 

270,980 

128,476 

4,004 

5,197 

9,610' 

1932-33 . 

206,226 

128,666 

3,749 

13,553 

7,278 

1933-34 . 

237,165 

200,404 

8,648 

20,960 

8,73 a 

1934-35 . 

316,539 

250,148 

6,122 

14,387 

7,722 E 

1 


Tlie bulk of the shipineiits of raw cotton has always gone to the 
Par East and the Continent, but the United Kingdom in recent times 
participating in an increasing degree in the trade. Whereas during, 
the war and. in its aftermath, the exports to the United Kingdom- 
ccansisted on an average of 80,0CK) bales, in 1933-34, no less than- 
342,000 bales were shipped there. Her importation in that year is- 
©nlj next to that of Japan, the biggest consuming countrj' of Indian 
raw cotton. As compared with the figures of 1932-33, China has also 
increased her takings though she is still far below the average of 
the previous five years. .Japan took 37'4 per cent, of the total ex- 
ports as compared with 52*7 per cent, in 1932-33. Great effort® 
were made in the early part of the last decade to extend the area 
under cotton in Japan and Korea btit the acreage in Japan has l>ee» 
curtailed considerably since 1930-31. Japan’s intake of American- 
cotton has fallen slightl.y. A Convention and Protocol regarding- 
the Commercial Relations between India and Japan was concluded 
in 1938 and enforced with effect from the 8th January 1934 under 
wMch the impoarts of Japanese cotton piece-goods in India and export® 
©f Indian raw cotton to Japan have been regulated. The main feature- 
of the Protocol is that if in any Calendar year, one million bales of 
raw cotton are exported from India to Japan, the quantity of cotton 
pieeegootld which may be exported from Japan to India in the cor- 
responding fiscal year shall be a basic allotment of 825 million linear 
yajds. Corresponding adjustments have been provided to cover ship- 
ments in excess or defect. Under the Bombay -Eaneashire Textile 
Agreement, 193-3, entered into by the British Textile Mission to' 
India and the iliilowners’ Association, Bombay, further efforts have- 
been made in t!ie X'''nited Kingdom to popularise and promote the- 
use of Indian cotton, 

India’s imports of raw cotton amounted to 42,896 tons in 1933-34' 
of which more than ,16 per cent,, mainly Uganda cotton, came from, 
the Kenya Colony. 

Nearly 900 tons of foreign raw cotton were exported from India* 
in 1933-34. 
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Tabx-jb No. 48- — Distribution of the exports of rato cotton among' 

principal importing countries. 


Countries. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1932-33. 

fljnHMj 

1934-36. 

1935-36. 

Japan • , . . 

Germany .... 
Belgium , , . * 

Itaty .... 

Austria and Hungary 

France .... 

TJnited Kingdom 

Spain .... 

Hongkong 

Cblna .... 

ITetb^Jands 

XTnited States of America . 
TT-S. 9. K. 

Otlier Countries 

Total 

Tons. 

240378 
84,403 
66,654 
42,429 
37,352 
! 26,213 

19*246 
8,346 
5,479 

1 4,235 

1,446 
1,324 
1,316 
■ 1,993 

Tons, 

139375 

22,039 

1,822 

13,808 

123 

1,050 

1,652 

428 

3,153 

Tons. 

193,686 

27,272 

22,815 

27,373 

22*091 

29,846 

9,335 

5 

23,928 

6.714 

2,040 

*9*942 

Tons. 

182,565 

44,087 

25326 

46,555 

29,li7 

61,037 

10,955 

60,137 

11,649 

6,178 

22,*8*31 

Tons. 

359,033 

27,387 

27,293 

49,598 

11 

76,391 

61,955 

10,774 

12 

25,269 

8,284 

5,792 

13,514 

Tons. 

8t4,lS7 

47,070 

40,185 

27,539' 

39 

29,626- 
81,454 
12,062 
: 6- 

1 19,393' 

1 7,860 

1 10,200 

1 16’909 

531,314 

183,950 

368,333 

489,288 

616,313 j 606,536 


With these export^ must be contrasted the estimated consumption 
of indigenous cotton by Indian mills which is arrived at by deducting 

mn OonsompHon. *5® quantify of ra^ cotton imported fr^ 

.the gross figures of miE consumption. No 
exact estimate of extra-mill or domestic consumption is possible, but 
750,000 b^es of 400*"!b8. each is probably fairly accurate. The 
quantity of hand-spun cotton is not considerable, as the handloom 
weavers generally depend for the hulk of their requirements upon- 
yam from the mills. 


Table No. 49. — ISlei consumption of indigenous cotton bg Indian. 

Mills. 



(In Uionsands of bales). 

1913-14.* 

tOlS-lQ.’* 

(l932-S8. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1936-3^ 

Bcunbay Island - 




571 

530 

605 


Alimedabad 




336 

353 

878 

: 305 

Bomlmy TresMcmjy - 


... 


1,105 

1,078 

1,201 

1,177 

Madras . 


. .. 


289 

274 

296 

339 

United Fro^^ces 




266 

270 

289 

307 

Central Provinces and Berar 



119 

108 

121 

123 

Bengal 




107 

103 

106 

100 

Punjab and Belhi 




89 

72 

78 

88 

Best of Biitisb India . 

- 

... 


32 

33 

37 

41 

Total British India 




2,007 

1,938 

E,t29 i 

1 2,176 

Total Indian States 

- 

... 


S7S 

352 

426 j 

' 433 

Total India 

• 

1,800 

1,800 

2,380 

2,290 : 

2,554 i 

2, TOO 


* I>at®.iled figures not available- 


A very small percentage of the crop in various parts of the 
country is delinted by means of hand gins and stone gins. The 
Oiimms greater part is machine ginned and chiefly 

with roller gins. To a small extent the 
American Saw Gin is used in the Punjab, Sind and Pharwar area. 
Ginners buy seed cotton and/or gin on commission. The former 
mode is more prevalent in the Punjab than elsewhere. In many of 
the more important cotton growing centres, big exporters have their 
own gins. 

















Ill#- roitoii is 

anl railt-'l Imv- ii t 

Baling and Freeing. 

in India |tn\aa*p! Liununi 


|iri'ssed in steel liooped bales up- 
o port . Tlie density of the pressing varies 
Tnnn 4n to 5o lbs, per cubic foot. The 
^himung and pressing of cotton L\ factories 
is reefuiated under tlie provisions <>? the 


fdiiiiirig and Pressing Farteiries Act, l92o- 


Xb*ree i|ii«irti'rs of the Indian cotton crop is sent to Bonibav, 
\Uier»- It iistnl to bo HttiTVil ill the open air on the Cotton Green at 

Colaha exposed not oiilv to the weather 

Bombay cotton trade con- nlso to serious risk of fire. In March 

‘ tlu' iu‘\\' Depot at Sewri \,as 

formaliv inaujjfuraled. l*riur to July 1918, there was no single body 
roih roiiing rlealing in vhw cotton and transactions were carried on 
under t!ie riil'-s of eitlier rlie TJninlniy (''ottou Trade 'Association or 
tile Itoiiihuy t’ottfni Excdiange. mostly of the former, though adhesion 
To either set <J' rules was ^-oliintary. In July 1918, all the cotton 
Iran «aft ions in Dombuy were placed under the control of the Cotton 
(’ontraers Ihjard originally appointed under the Defence of India 
Ihiles and subsequently coustitvited under the Cotton Contracts 
Control (W{ir Provisions) Act (Bombay Act 1 of 1919). On the repeal 
of this Act the Boinbaj Cotton Contj ac-ts A,, t (Dombay Act XIV ot 
19!2 i 2') was passed giving the East India (.'otton Association, Liiuiled. 
statutory character to regulate and ciijitiT)! ti’ansactions in cotton in 
Domhay and the power to make by-laws having the force of law for 
regnlatittg and controlling such transactions, not only as regards 
members of the Association but also as regards every person dealing 
in cotton in Bombay. This regulation and QOiitrol included regulation 
und control of transactions, provided, such transactions were to be 
carried nut in whole or in part in Bombay. By Bombay Act lY of 
1982 the Bust India Cotton Association, Dimited, was given further 
statutory recognition M’ith similar pouers, juid accordingly now con- 
trols and regulates under statutniw supervision the immense trade 
which is done in Bombay in tlie buying and .'selling of c-otton. 


Diider the Indian Cotton Cess Act (XIV of 1928) and its subsequent, 
amendment, a cess of tw^o annas per standard bale of four hundred 
TK>niada avoirdupois or in the case of unbaled cotton of six i>ieB per 
hundred pounds has been imposed on all cotton produced in India and 
•'•ither es|»ort©d outside British India or consumed in any mill in 
British India, The cess wa.s levie-d at double the above rates ior 
the first three \ ears of the Act The funds derived from the cess are 

- adnihii.stered bv the Indian Central Cotton 

l_ I film iitiee, the creation of wliieh was re- 
tended by the Indian P'otton t'ornmittc-e of 1917-19. The Com- 
mittee was C'caistitnted orii^iiiall\ an advisory Committee but it 
was perniaiieiitiy iiieorfHjnited uith the passing of the Indian Cotton 
Ct-ss Aet in 1923 and provided with funds for the purpose of imjjroving 
and developing the growing, marketing and manufacture of cotton. 
Its main fiinetions are (1; '^'o rahise the Government of India and 


Governments on imitters eoncerning the growing and marketing 
of faittcm and 1o bring to their notice matters, which in its opinion, 
require attention, and (2) to provide funds for research into cotton 
proMenis of all-India importance or for large areas where cotton 
IS an important crop, and for the extension and marketing of m- 
proved varieties of cotton. In addition to the above, the Committee 



provides a , common meeting ground for all branches of the cotton 
industry in India. 

The Committee also maintains a Technological Xiaboratory at 
Bombay, where fundamental reseai-ch on the physical and chemical 
pz’operties of the cotton fibre is undertaken and spinning tests con- 
diieted on samples of cotton supplied for the purpose by the trade 
and agricultural departments. 

The Committee also undertakes, by means of research scllblar- 
ships, to train research workei's in the 'several sciences pertaining to 
•cotton. 

In the Bombay Presidency, the unit of sale is the candv of 784 
Unit of sale and ship^ lbs., and in Karachi, the maund of 82 | ibs. 
-ment, ^ 

In the Punjab the maund <)f 82 lbs. is the common unit of 
weight for all cotton transactions and in the United Provinces ana 
dhe Centml Provinces and Berar the maund of 82.? lbs. and tne 

7 

candy of 784 lbs. are the prescribed standards. 'In the Madras 
Presidency the standards are the maund of 28 lbs. and the candy of 
'784 lbs. 

Shipment is made from Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta and Madras 
in bales of 400 ibs. usually. Cambodia^ and Tinnevelly cottons are 
generaUy shipped in bales of 500 lbs. At Tuiicorin shipments are in 
bales of 392, 500 or 504 lbs. 

Preight on cotton in fully pressed bales is reckoned on measure- 
ment, as a rule one ton heins equal to 40 or 50 cubic feet according 
to the custom of the Port. Exceptions to this are shipment to the 
Far East, where the freight is Uiostly payable per bale, and some 
coastal shipments where freight is charged somethries per Bengal 
fMaund of 82 2/7 lbs. and occasionally per bale. The measuremen# of 
bales varies between 25 and 28 tons of 40 cubic feet per 100 bales. 

Kapok or silk-cotton, vvliich may be conveniently noticed here, is 
the floss obtained from the seed capsules of the white flowered 
enodendron anfraciuosum,* which grows in the hot moist tracts of 
western and southern India and of Burma. The fibre is too short, 
•tight and smooth to be easily spun unless as an admixture with other 
Kapok flosses, and its chief use is in upholstery 

^ ' for filling cushions, etc., where it has the 

acfvantage, unlike ordinary cotton, of not readily balling. On account 
of its buoyancy and freedom from winter logging, it is also in great 
■demand for life belts. The chief sources of supply for the European 
markets are the Butch Indies and. to a smaller extent, Ceylon where 
the tree is vtdciely cultivated for the floss, while in India, no systematic 
planting has yet been attempted and the export was, until recently, 
so insignificant that no separate statistical records were kept of it. 
Even now while the internal trade has developed considerably, the 
quantity shipped is small and probably the total is swelled by consign- 
ment of floss obtained from the bombax nialabaricum , the red silk 
cotton tree, which is of much commoner occurrence in India than 
the white, but is incorrectly called Icapok. Tp 1935-36, 39,295 cwts. 
-valued at £51,448 were shipped as compared with 19,032 cwts. 
valued at £84.890 in the previous year. The bulk of the exports 


* Bomt-ax peataadrum, Biun. 
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goes from Calcutta, with. Bombay and Karachi as next in importance-^ 
The principal recipients are the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
Italy and China in that order. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the pound and shipment is niaJe 
in pressed bales, rope-bound, weighing two maunds nett. In .Bombay 

sales are per candy of 784 lbs. or per 
sMp- rnaund of 28 lbs. while shipment is effected. 

* in pressed bales weighing froni 2 to 2% 

cwts- Quotations for export to the United Kingdom are per lb. o.i.f. 

Cotton Manufactures. 

Of the eotton produced in India it may be said in general temiS: 
that about one-half is exported raw, while the balance is mamxfac- 

tured into yam and cloth in Indian mills 
Progress oi tlie Xndn&tzy. The chief centre of the cotton ipantxfactur 
, ing industry as of the trade in raw Qofct»n. 

is Bombay. Cotton manufactures now represent about 7 peif etot. 
of the total value of Indian manufactures exported and about 
cent, of the total export trade of the country. The first cotton milt 
in In^a was started in 1838 at Choosery near Calcutta and the 
first to be opened in Bombay dates from 18.53 with 5,000 throstle 
spindles. At the end of December 19.3,3 the total number of mills in 
existence was 344, giving employment to 428.658 persons. 

Between 1898 and 1918 the miinber of spindles increased by 
nearly 50 per cent, and the number of looms by 211 per cent, but the 
tendency during the last twenty-five years has been more toward®- 
enlarging existing mills rather than opening new ones. Indeed India 
at the outbreak of war ranked as fourth among the countries of tue 
world manufacturing cotton textiles being exceeded by Great 
Britain, the United States and Germany only. The Indian oottom 
textile industry has developed considerably since then, and India 
now ranks third, being exceeded by the United States of America 
and Japan only. The table below shows the progress made during 
the last fifty-four years. 


Taklb No. 50 . — Progresa of the eotton spinning and weaving industry 

in India since the year 1879-80. 



of mills 
in 

I&Tnmbor of 

Per^ns 

employed. 

Looms . 

Spindles. 


• j 

58 

39,537 

13,307 

1,470,830 

18g8-80 . 

i 

. ! 

imf 


22,156 

2 , 670,022 

1898-99 . 

- 

174 

156,132 

37,288 

4 , 46 . 3,342 

im%-m . 

* 

233 

236,827 

74,592 

. 5,966 530 

1909-10 . 

- 

245 

232,381 

1 

80,171 

6 . 142,551 
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Year, 

Humber 
of miles 


JNTumber of 


in 

existence. 

Persons 

employed* 

Liooms. 

Spindles. 

1913-14 

- 

• 

264 

260:^847 

96,688 

6,620*670 

1914-15 


• 

2S5 

260,440 

103,311 

6,598,108 

1915-16 


• 

267 

275,871 

108,417 

6,675,688 

1^916-17 


- 

287 

277,370 

110,812 

6,670,162 

1917-18 



269 

284,054 

114,805 

6,614,269 

1918-19 



264 

290,255 

116,094 

6,590,918 

1919-20 



263 

305,511 

117,558 

6,114,265 

1920-21 



255 

328,132 

117,953 

6.652.474 

1921-22 



271 

341,944 

128,314 

6,814,273 

1922-23 



289 

356,758 

137,238 

1 7,246,119 

1923-24 


• i 

i 310 


147.087 

I 7,903,196 

1924-26 



305 

376,012 

160,680 

8.286,206 

1925-26 



1 303 

370,617 

154,591 

8,403,336 

1926-27 



306 

384,082 

158,124 

8,412,817 

1927-28 



297 

388,284 

159,289 


1928-20 



292 1 

380,596 

165,384 

8,493,310 

1929-30 



304 

392,532 

173,347 

9,021,879 

1930-31 



310 

[407,189 

171.726 

8,802,339 

1931-32 

• * 


317 

441,739 

173,561 

8.908,330 

1932-36 



331 

(a)4.53,565 

180.704 

9,165,848 

1933-34 

• 

• 

344 

(5)428,658 

183,953 

9,211,207 


Of the total number of mills in India 191 are in the Bcxmbaj 
Presidency; 17 in Bengal, 22 in the United Provinces, 2!9 in Madras, 
11 in the Central Provinces and Berar, 9 in the Punjab, 4 in UeiM, 
4 in Ajmer-Merwara, 1 in Burma, 1 in Bihar and Orissa, 8 in jVench 
India and the rest in Indian States, chiefly in Central India and 
Baroda. The mills of the Bombay Presidency ^chiefly situated in 
Bombay city and Ahmedabad) produce 53 cent, of the yam spun 
and 64 per cent, of the cloth woven. The statement below originaEy 
compiled by the Industrial Commission i-rid now brought up-to-date 
indicates that the inill-made and foreign yam available for handloom 
weavers averaged in the six years, 1908-09 to 1913-14, over 250 
million lbs., and in the last seven years there has been a remarkable 
Increase in this figure as well as in mill consumption. 

(a) Relates to the Calendar year 1&32. 

(&) „ „ „ 1933 . 
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TABr.E No. 51. — Qaantitif in ihoiiHanJs of lbs. of mill-maJo and 
t’oniijH ifarn available for handloom weavers. 


Fartietilars. 

j 

1 

1 

Average 

of 

1896-97- 

19U1-02. 

Average 

of 

1908-09- 

Average 

of 

1917-18- 

1922-23. 

i i 

Average 
of 1 

1929-30-: 1934-35. 

1933-34. 

f 

i 

i 

1935 .36. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs* 

1 lbs. 

Jbs. 

L Yam Imported— 







hy 

44.9o6 

41,749 

39,388 

36,351 

34,022 

44,570 

by laijii 

1 

80 

21 


1 


2. Yarn made in 

1 

t73,U!iO 

648,.“.->9 

661,786 

920,9.39 

1,001.420 

1,053,297 

Indian milL 

t 




( 


Total 


690,:iS8 

701,19.7 

957,290 

, 1,035,442 

1,102.867 

3. ^Ymni exported — 







foy sea • - j 

209,398 

200,8.31 

94.243 

20,994 

13,137 

9,868 

by land 

7.010 

14,632 

11,793 

10,717 

7,400 

7,658 

Total 

217.008 

21, >.463 

106.036 

31,711 

20,537 

17,526 

4. quantity avail- 1 

300,049 : 

474,925 

595,159 

925,579 

1,014,905 

1,085,341 

him ill India, 







6. fClotli made in 

98,729 

248,918 

381,849 

633,093 

736,649 

761,431 

Indian mills. 







S, JKqual to yam 

H 8 * 1 ,!.i 1 

222,248 

340,937 

565,262 

657,722 

679,849 

,,7 Yarn (mill mailo) 

212,711-8 

252,677 

254,222 

360,317 

357,183 

405,492 

avtiilahlf* for 







ba.iHtk>oiii 







i item 4-6 K 


i 


! 

1 




Fxodnetiem ol Yam. 


The >urn prcxlneed in Indian mills in the years 1908-09, 

1913-14. 1918-19 and onwards shown in the next table. The 

Indian pnxluc'tion has enormously increased 
in lilt' }M-»st-war t>eriod, the advance being" 
marked in tlie ca-se of IMadras, the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
the Indian States. Burma commenced production only in 1923 and 
her annual output of yam is now approximatelv 4 million pounds. 


^ Ineliitiifig re-export. 

+Ail wo%-*en goods. 

eiilatecl &t tb© rate of IfW Iba. yarn ^112 lb«. clotk. 



Table No. f ) 2 , ---Abstract statement of the quantity (in poumh ) of yam prmhced in the Cotton Mills in India 

during the years 1908 - 09 , 1913 - I - i -, 191849 and onwards . 
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Ill the etiris tiays of the industry Indian cotton manufactures were 
oiu-erned chiefly with the production of lower counts of yarn for 
shipiiieiit to China ami for use on indigenous liandlooms, but the 
:tndenev for Br>ine years post- has been to spin higher counts of yarn, 
sapplen'ienting Indian suxiplies with imported long staple cotton. The 
yreof clitfcreuee between the X.ancashire and Eastern cotton spinning 
iiuiir-itrirs may be illustrated ijy the following. Of the world's 
etpindlcs 29 per ctait. are in the* United Kingdom, but they absorb 
onk 10 per cent, of ihu total world mill consumption of cotton, 
nhile India and Japan with one-eighth of the total spindles absorb 
nearly one-fourtli of the world’s total mill consumption of cotton. 

It is interesting to compare the imports of coarse, medium and 
, ^ fine varns the production of similar 

Imports ol Yam. descriptions by the Indian mills. 


TtBLH: Xo. 53 . — Importa and production of cotton yam in 1913-14 

and 1935-36 contrasted. 



1913-14. 

1935 

-36. 


Yam. 

1 

Quantity 
iti Iba. 

Per- 
ce ntac^e 
of class. 

Per- 
centage 
of totaLI 

Quantity 
in lbs. 

Per- 
centage 
of class. 

Per- 
centage 
of total. 

YnB. 1 to 25 — 
Indian 
Importeii 


99 '6.5 
•35 

8S-21 

. . 

755,65*8,000 

618,000 

99-92 

•08 

68*9 

m * 

XoB. 2S io 40 — 
Inilian 

Importf^d . 1 

62.711.000 

27.344.000 

69-64 

30-36 

12-40 

238,066,000 

22,307,000 

91-4 

8-6 

23-7 

Kos. alxive 40 — j 
Ifidmn . j 

2,698.«M10 
; 7,8S0,OOO 

; 16 - m 

, *14-44 

1-45 

68,528.000 
, 21,663,000 

72-9 

27*1 

7-4 

Total 

726,269,000'* 

1 .. 

100 


1 

100 


In 1912 and 1913 there had been a marked decline in the spinning 
of i-ounls between 31 and 40 in Indian mills, but while the war lasted 
Indian mills &]am les.s and le.ss of the lower counts. Of counts 1 to 
10 the total was S7 inillioa lbs. in 1918-19, as compared with 130f 
million lbs. in 1913-14. and the drop in counts 11 to 20 was about 47 
million lbs. There bus been in the last ten years a very marked 
udvanc*. in the si'.inning of counts above 40. the total for 1935-36 
brine: r»8. .’>28.000 lbs. us compared with 2,698,000 lbs. in 1913-14, 
l.TSOjKxt l}>s. in 1918-19 and ^.lO.l.OOO lbs. in 1922-23. The produc- 
tion of counts bel-'iw 40 has also increased to an appreciable extent. 
It will be notieed that us a result of the development of the indigenous 
cotton textile industry, the Indian mill production has displaced 
-fereipn imports of cotton yam to a considerable extent. 
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Jn the next table will be found the estimated production, of 

Woven f^ooris in ail tiie pfiwer niiUy in 
*** Woven Tndin (inrinf; the hist fr)nr years. No 
exact estimate of the production of the 
handlooms scattered over the counti'y can be attempted, but it ia 
probably now in the. neighbourhood of 464^000,000 lbs.,* as com- 
pared with 250,000,000 lbs. which was the figure of production esti- 
mated in 1924. 


Table No. 54. — Abstract statement oj the quantity (in lbs.) of 
woven goods produced in the cotton milhs in India during the 
last four years. 


Manufae tores . 


1933-34- 

1934-35. 

1935-35. 

^'Grey and bleached piece- 

531,791,626 

495,704,794 

670,722,200 

587,786,728 

goods- 




152,872,906 

^Ooloored piecegoods 

150,723,944 

, 137,610,496 

j 147,466.140 

apd eoloorad goods 

3,542,296 

; S.391,932 1 

3,703,737 

1 .',117.609 

tban piacffpgoods* 


1 ' 

4,718.435 1 

.-,304,4 35 

"Hosiwy 

%B44aZ9 

1 2,340,336 

" Miscellaneous . - ^ 

4,291,948 ' 

4,«64,133 

6,208,320 

5,673,448 

"“Cotton goods mixed with 
«0k or wool. 

2,007,004 i 

1,859,114 

3.S30.26.6 

4.676,1.51 

Totol 

694,901,057 

1 645,860,856 

738,649,097 

761,4B1^277 


The corresponding totals in 1915-16 and 1922-28 were 352,000,000 
ibs. and 405,000,000 lbs. respectively. The Indian production in 
respect of almost every descripticxn of woven goods has shown a 
-marked increase during the post-war period. 


’’T'ablb No, 55. — Quantity and value of exports of principal cotton 

manufactures. 


Tear. 

1 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

, Value. 



(Unit of 

£ 

(Unit of 

£ 



1,000 lbs.) 

: 

1,000 yards). 


1913-14 


197,978 

6,554,873 

89,233 

1,424,683^ 

1918-19 


63,798 

4,816,549 

149,088 

4,301,727 

1931-32 


22,043 

958,937 

104,636 

2,432,614 

1932-33 


15,108 

589,898 ! 

65,442 : 

1,664,664 

1933-34 


16,388 

612,870 

56,461 

1,247,229 

1934-35 


12,789 

470,385 

57,693 

1,325,237 

1935-36 

- 

9,668 

352,077 

71,250 

1,622,118 


‘*'Calculafc0d aQCDrJui^ fco tho formula approved by- tbe Bombay Millawu^r 
.Association that 109 lbs. cf yarn yield 112 Ibs. of clotli. 
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The exports of \ani were, before the war, four or five times as- 
valuattle the exports of |)ieeegt>ods, but these latter had greatly 
«> ^ ^ tr increased since 1910-17 and in 1922-23 for 

Kjjwrt* of *m. first time exceeded the former iik 

value. The exports of varii have for some years past, shown a 
steadily declining tendency. The position has consequently reversed,, 
aiid fhe exports of piecegoods are now three times as valuable as the 
exports of ytirn. The chief participants in India's export of cotton 
twist and yam arc Kyria, Aden and Iran. 

The exports of yarn to foreign destinations in 1935-36 are shown^ 
in the stateiiicnt below according to the port of shipment. J3ombay 
ha.s always enjoyed a preponderating share of the trade. 


T.^blk Xo. 56. — Quantify of cotton yarn and twist ex-ported in< 
1935-36 and the share of the principal ports. 


Port. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 




»• 



lbs. 

1 9,161,123 

94-S 


• 

* 

#- 

- 

1 

474.891 

4-9 


• 

• * 


* 

- i 

£4,730 

-23 

Cmlcuttm 

- 

• 

- 

- *. 

- 

7,426 

-07 





Total 

J 


im 


The exj>orts t)f cotton niunufiit-tures other than yarn represent- 
nearly 7 f»er cent, of the total output of the mills. 53 per cent, of 

the total trade in 1934-35 was from 
Exports of Ootton Mann- Bombay and 46 per cent, from Madras. 

The exports of cotton manufactures, 
classified according to descriptions, have been as follows. 


Tabie No. 57. — Values of the Exports of cotton manufactures {other- 
than yam and twist) in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1932-33 on- 
wards classified according to descriptions. 



I©1S-14. , 

1918-19. 

1932-33, ; 

■ 

1934 - 36 . 

1936 - 36 . 

.... 

Whit'S 

Coioiiml, or J 

threat! 

MmwTj 

Otbi^r 

£ 

ii.ms 

©^8,779 

£ 

l,224,ft44 

96,080 

50,599 

£ 

95.349 

8,396 

272,001 

£ 

81,3.35 

6,796 

1,159,098 

138,448 

£ 

106,975 
9,560 
1,208,701 
94,070 ^ 

£ 

336,762 
21,924 
1,364,442 
i 223,129 

11,870 

\ 

24,5«3 

14.027 

19,994 

15B,759 

9,541 

1,764 

29,506 

7,916 

2,841 

35,312 

i S,7SD 

6,326 
80,861 

8,362 

5,260 

84,313 

Total . : 


4 , 544 , 6«6 

1,878,336 i 

1,431,746 

1,5X5,272 

1 , 843,182 














The declared value per yard of grey, white and coloured piece- 
goods in 1935-36 was 3 annas 3 pies, S annas 6 pies and 4 annas 
9 pies, respectively, as compared with 2 annas 7 pies, 6 annas and 6 
annas in 1913-14, and 5 annas 11 pies, 7 annas 6 pies and 7 annas 
6 pies in 1922-28. 


The chief markets for cotton cloth woven in India are those 
colonies and countries in which there is considerable Indian inimigra- 


GMef Markets. 

cloths and domestics 
destinations being 


tion. Bombay is the principal port of 
shipment for chadars and dhooties, T. 
drills and jeans, and shirtings, the principal 
Aden. East Africa. Iran, Zanzibar and the 


Straits, while coloured lungis and sarig which go chiefly from Madras 
are shipped mainly to the Straits Settlements, Ceylon and Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan . 


As an example of handloom weaving for export, the trade in 

Madras handkerchiefs may be cited, which are shipped to the 

X'^nited Kingdom, though their ultimate destination is chiefly Africa. 

tr At, ....v* * These so-called 'handkerchiefs’ are made 

maaras Sanokercluefs. ^ t -i o 

with 4Cs. to ws. m pieces 8 yards by 3 

feet. Til© value of these exported in 1935-36 was £222,434. 


Two main varieties of cotton carpets may be distinguished as 
made in India, one resembling the woollen pile carpft but with warp, 

weft and pile all of cutt-ni varn, and the 
j-ouiun uic‘r kind without any pile and witn 
the same design on both sides. The latter are produced in three 
prineiprd forms — duns (bed carpets). .‘■Jtatrdnjis (floor carpets) and 
jninnmaz^ (prayer mats). Tins distinction of terms i.s not however 


strictly observed and all pileless cotton carpets are commonly 
designated dnris. Tn the dari proper the pattern generally consists of 
stripes of various colours, blue and white being the favourite combinA- 
tion, but flowers and geometrical shapes are not infreguently woven 
into the body of the fabric. The looms on which darts are woven are 


generally horizontal and the dyes formerly in use were indigenous 
vegetable dyes, principally indigo, but the cheapness of aniline dyes 
has led to the increasing adoption of the latter. The weavers in most 
of the provinces are poor Mahomedans or low caste Hindus and the 


organisation of the trade largely depends on a system of advances hy 
mahojtins or middlemen who sell the outturn at the big trade centres. 
Daris properly so-called are generally purchased in the piece, while 
floor carpets are sold by the yard or by weight. 


The chief centres of manufacture are Bareilly, Aligarh, Agra, 
Cawnpore, Parukhabad, Moradabad and Etawah in the United Pro- 
vinces. The daris of Agra are noted for their finish, those of Bareilly 
for their cheapness and durability and of Aligarh for the closeness of 
the stitch. The industry has much expanded in Cawnpore where large 
mills under European and Indian management are manufactxu-ing 
with machinery larger size suitable for tents and bungalows and turning 
out considerable quantities for export to England and America. 
Other provinces where cotton carpets are made are the Punjab, 
chiefly in the districts of Multan, Amballa and Hnshiarpur, the Delhi 
Province, the Bahawalpur State, Patna city, and the Champaran 


* A grey calico, so called from a-i old trad® mark. 

t Ifi tlie Ceatral Provinces, Ja-namaz. 



and Siiahafvad districts of Bihar and Ayyampet, Bhavani, Adoni and 
Kumool in the Madras Presidency where the local name for these 
rar|.. :s i-. In the Conibay Presidency a not inconsiderable 

industry is rarxied on in Koiae of the Deccan districts. It is also a 
p^.p-idnr jnil iiiflustry in lU'ariy every province. 

I separate statistics arc iiuiiiitained of the exi>orls. 


aBAIlSr, PULSE, ANU FLOUR. 


Rice. 


Although in favourable seasons, barley, millets and pulses are 
'exported in considerable quantities from India, the most valuable 
-exports included under the head “Grain and Pulses” have invariably 
heen rice and wheat, their aggregate values representing more than 
-PTn/fn/>tir>n Cent, of the whole. In 1935-36 rice 

* accounted for 90-9 per cent, of the total 

•quantity of food grains and flour exported as compared with 91-0 
per cent, in the pre-eeJing j'ear. Tha world production of edeaned 
rice has been calcuhitod to be in the neighboiudiood of 60,500,000 
tons exclusive of an entirely empirical e:/iinate of 30,000,000 tons 
from Cliina. India’s share of this frrand total of 90,500,000 tons 
may b® taken approximately at over 36 per cent., and, though her 
•average expearts are in the neighborirhood of 5'6 per cent, of her total 
-estimated production, sh® is nevertheless the largest exporter of 
•rice in the wcbtM. India "s expwt trade in rice is less susceptible 
to seasonal influences than is the case of the majority of food grains, 
■because in Burma which contributes the greater part of it, a failme 
of the rains is unknown. The vol rune of export to foreign countries 
is, however, affected by crop shortage in other parts of India. 

The acreage and production of cleaned rice in British India are 


Acresgs. 


indicated in the following table. 


Tam.* No. 58 . — Acreage &nd production of cleaned rice in British 
India for lPlS-14, 1918-19 and from 1930-31 onwards. 


1 

Area* 

Frodaction. 

% 

Exports 
{rice not in. 
tlie hosk). 

4 

Percen- 
tage of 4 
to 3- 

5 


Acres, 

Tons. 

Tons. 


1013-14 . 

76,908,000 

30,138,000 

2,419350 

S 

ms-19 . 

77,613,000 

24,318,000 

2,017»900 ' 

8 


79,467,0' 0 

31,277,000 

2,253384 

7 

1931-32 . 

80,299,000 

31,649.000 

2301,415 

7 

1032-33 . 

78,912,000 

29,958,000 

13^8,196 

6 

ims-M. . 

79/>24,<M>0 

29,745.000 

1,732,539 

5-S 

1034-35 . 

78,126,‘'00 

1 29,024,000 


5-5 





In addition, the production in the Indian States has been esti- 
mated to be 1,113,000 tons with an acreage of 3,740,000 in 1934-35 
as compared with 1,119,000 tons with an acreage of 8,818,000 in 
1933-34. The normal yield per acre of cleaned rice in India variea 
from 648 lbs. to 1,580 lbs. which compares very unfavourably with, 
Japan and Egypt where it is between 2,352 and 2,464 lbs. The 
area in the principal provinces in 1034-35 and their percentages are 
shown below. The percentages are, in >ears of normal rainfall,, 
subject to very little variation. 


Tabus No. 59. — Acreage under rice according to provinces in 1934-35^ 


Provinces. 

Acres.. j 

Percen tage- 

AaBaxn ..... 




(6) 4,85S,OO0 


HengBrl 




211,7^0.000 

26-5 

!Bihar and Orissa ( A > 




13,734,000 

I7-® 

Bombay ineindixig Sind . 



, 

2,903,000 

3-7 

Burma ..... 



, 

12,666,000 

16-2 

Central Provinces and Bemr 




5,6r^ 2,000 

7-2 

Coor^ . . * . . 



, 

33,000 

01 

Madxea ..... 



♦ 

11,056,000 

14-2 

Provinoas 

• 


- 

6,437,000 

' 8-3 

Total British Provinces . 

* 

• 

• 

78,129,000 

100 


Rice in the htisk before hulling is known as paddy. After hulling 
_ ' , . it becomes rouqh rice and after pearling it 

erma emp oye . becomes cleaned or white rice. The brokent 

grains of rice are separated out and sold as coodie or khood, 
while the higher grades of rice are subject to a further process of 
polishing on sheepskins with the object of removing any rice meal 
which may adhere to the grain. No chemicals whatever are used iik 
this polishing process or in any other process connected with the 
milling of rice. Cargo rice, contains 5 to 20 per cent, of tmhusked 
rice, i.e., paddy, and, if exported in this form to Europe, is subjefei 
to further milling on arrival there. The ratio of paddy to rice by 
weight depends entirely on the quality of rice produced. In the case 
of specials it may he taken as of 8'5, but the ratio for better qualities, 
is lower. 


The exports of hailed rice to Europe are 65,000 tons on an averagSi. 
out of which the United Kingdom has a share of 3,500 tons. The- 
total exports of boiled rice were 664,278 tons in 1935-36. The- 
principal demands were from Ceylon, Federated Malay Sta-tei,, 
Mauritius and r>ependencie8, and Arabian Native States. There ia 
a considerable demand for the grain in this form, in India also. The 
process may be roughly described as follows. The paddy is soaked ioB 
water for forty to eighty hours according to grain and season and 
boiled for twenty to forty minutes and dried before husking. This, 
business is largely in the hands of small millers in out of the way 
places where there is plenty of room to spread the rice after steatning 


(A) TS'cal-.iIin.g Feadatary States, estimate for which, for 1034-35, ia 3,340,000' 
acres. 

(i) Including areas und-r seedlings which were subsequently transplanted. 
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lo dry In the wun, though artificial drying is not unknown. This 
parboile<J rice has a higher nutrient value, owing to its lighter milling 
and though when husked it has a yellow tinge it becomes white when 
cooked and keeps better afterwards, which is a great asset when riee 
is prepared overnight to be eaten the following day. Attempts are 
being made in Rangoon to evolve a more scientific process for the 
pxodxietion of parboiled riee btit it cannot be said that any entirely 
•atisfnetory plant has yet been devised. 

For statistical purposes, foreign and coastwise exports of rice are 
divided up into two heads — ^rice in the husk (paddy) and rice not in 
the husk (nee) but the average volume of the former is only 47,000 
Eznorti tons in a year. The demand from Ceylon 

^ ' for paddy is fairly regular, but in 1931-32 

and 1932-33. Oerniany increased her annual takings to 26 and 36 
thousand tons respectively. In 1933-34. the demand was considerably 
reduced; her intake being only 800 tons. The falling off in the 
European market is partly dvie to an intensive development of certain 
tracts in the cultivation of rice. The subsidised exports of Italy and 
Spain are purchased in quarters which formerly imported Indian rice. 
Riee not in the husk includes boiled rice. 


Taulk No. 60 . — Exports of rice (not in the husTc) accordi7ig to provin- 
m» in the pre-war and the war periods, m 1919-SO and from 
onwards in round figures. 






Total. 

: 





Value. 

for 

Too*. 

i,ai4,ooo 

Toms. 

374,000 

Tons. 

121,000 ' 

Ton*. 

60,000 

Toian. 

2,398,000 

£ 

15,107,CW 

m tm 

for 

1,271,000 

107.000 

' i 

176,000 1 

131,000 

1,684,000 

12,588,000 

m mm*m. i 

. i 

! smjsm ^ 

*B,mo 

2,000 

76,000 

618,000 

6,608,000 

imt-m 


123,000 

61,000 1 

51,000 

2,m,ooo 

13,383,CK)0 

tmt^m . . . 1 

1.602.000 

: 121,000 

66.000 

40,000 

1,828,000 

10,638,000 

l®3t-S4 

1,51»,0<50 

108,000 

78,000 

30,000 

1,733,000 

7,892,000 


1,389,000 

94,000 

73,000 

36,000 

1.593,000 

7,727,t00 

mm*m 

1.205,000 

80,000 

71,000 

37,000 1 

1,394.000 

8,211,000 


Burma practically has a monopoly of the export trade in riee, and 
also makes good any shortage in the supply for local consumption in 
after parts of India because the ratio of acreage under rice to popula- 
tion is so high that her exportable surplus is far larger than that 
of Bengal, Bihar or Madras who grow more riee but have to meet 
a much higher internal demand. The Burma trade represents 
approximately B6 per ct’iit. of the whole. The preponderating share 
of Burma in the Indian export trade of rice is indicated in the follow- 
ing sf.fttement. 
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'‘rABt/B No. 61 . — Total outturn of rice in India and Burma and total 
exports hy sea to foreign countries. 


(In thousand tons.) 


Year* 

Pmductiom* 

E ST ports. 

Cleatied. Rice. 

1 

Rice. 

Paddy- 

m 

India 

Proper. 

Burma. 

India 

Proper. 

Burma. 

India ' 

Proper- 

Burma.. 

1913-14 . 

24,782 

4,037 

585 

1,835 

10 

20 

1932-33 . 

26,201 

4,913 

226 

1,602 

4 

55 

1933-34 . 

26,690 

6,174 

216 

1,517 

I 

10 

1934-33 . 

25,604 

4,633 

204 

1,389 

4 

10 


The Madras trade is practically confined to Ceylon. 


Any failure of the monsoon in India at once creates a remarkable 
Inflation of values in Burma to which the range of prices in foreign 
markets does not usually respond. Prior to 1910-11 the average 
export of rice from India did not exceed two million tons; 
hut the trade subsequently expanded and in 1912-13 the total exports 
amounted to a little less than 2^ millions. The fall from this level 
between 1919-20 and 1921-22. from which the trade has since re- 
covered, is attributable to the strict control of rice exports enforced 
hy the Government of India. 

The principal causes of shrinkage in exports from Burma and 
Bengal in the first three war years were the loss of enemy markets 
and shortage of shipping. The increasing volume of exports direct 
to the United Kingdom, vrhich was a feature of the war years, has 
■not been maintained since the armistice. 


TABnE No. 62 . — Direct exports of rice (not in the husky to the 
United Kingdom in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 




|l913.14. 

1918-19. 

1 1 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

i 

1935-36. 

Tons 

- 

. j 161,409 

1 

270,143 

50,825 

75,210 

71,415 

m 

50,122 


Before the war a good deal of Indian rice was cleaned and polished 
in Germany and Holland before it reached the United Kingdom. 
'The pre-war freight rate to the United Kingdom from Bangoon for 
rice was in the neighbourhood of 25 shillings per ton : at the time 
•of the declaration of the armistice the Government rate was 125 
shillings and for outside steamers 4(X) shillings and upwards. The 
present rate is 26s. 3f7. 

The principal countries particiiniting in the export trade in rice 
in the year before the war and in 10R5-36 are showm in the sub joined 
afcablo . 
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TABt,ii Nr». 63. — Quantities and values of rice exported from Indian 
in liJ13~14 and 1935-36 classified according to destinations. 


D'^^tinations, 

19I3d4. 

1 1935-36. 


Tons. 

Per 

cent- 

£ 

Tons* 

Por 

cent. 

£ 

Caylon 

335,0r>9 

13-8 

3,162,450 

423,705 

0-4 

2,624,333 

S t ra i ta S . 5 1 1 le mo nts 

284,589 

iI-8 

1,915,029 

138,418 

9-9 

812,850 

1 Including 
Labnau). 





United Kingdoin . 

191,409 

6-7 

1,120,677 

50,122 

3-6 

289,193 

Mauritius and 

51,344 

2-1 

603,988 

55,091 

3*9 

358,607 

Udpondemc i 0s . 






O'ihar Britiah 

198,762 

8-2 

1,I5M1O,03S 

218,351 

16-6 

1,397,798 

pCMisesaiona. 







Total British 

1,031,163 

42*0 

8,271,782 

885,688 

63 - 4 

S,482,771< 

Conntries 



H'etharlanda 

333,732 

13-S 

2,026,221 

69,799 

5-0 

335,490 


315,895 

13-1 

2,096,054 

70,209 

5*6 

412,166 

Austria 1 

211.442 

8-7 

1,370,032 




Hungry / 






* 

160,646 

6-6 

1,076.886 

0,133 

! 0-6 

' 51,637' 

Awttia Turkey 

81.057 

3-4 

665,869 

155 


1,208 


39,412 

1-6 

201,158 

4,245 

6*3 

20,67«: 

iiWmee , , ’ ; 

23,679 

0-9 

152,972 

262 


2,430 

Iti&ly * * * ' 1 

900 

0-04 

6,110 

12,869 

0*9 

73,320 

Otl»r T’orelgu. 

221,937 

9-26 

1,072,498 

332,255 

24*2 

1,830,864 

€k>uatiria» 




Ikktml ^ Foreign 

oouixtriea. 

1,388,700 

57*4 

1 9,327,800 

607,927 

36-6 

2,727.780 

All OcMmtries 

2,419,863 

IB 

17,599,582 

1,393,616 

1 

8,210,551 


Of India’s total t^xporls about 47 per cent, went in pre-war days 
to Europe, 42 per cent, to otber Asiatic countries (Ceylon, tlae 
3 P 5 rlia<!®paj rrotoisate. fc>traits Settlements, Japan, etc.), tlie re- 

tns.mmg 11 per cent, being distributedt' 
a^Kisigst Africa, tbe West Indies and South America. In 1935-86 
20 per cent, of the exports went to Europe and 60 per cent, to Asia, 
while the remaining 20 per cent, was destined for Africa, the West 
Inuses and South America. 

JJie exports t<i Java vary accf»rding to the quantities which that? 
country is nhle to obtain from Indo-China and Siam and the prices- 
mlmg m those murkets. In 1910-11 and 1911-12 they exceeded a 
quarter of a million tons and in 1912-13, 160.000 tons. ^ While India 
exported about 1,400. 0(X) tons to foreign countries in the last pre-war 
year, biani and Indo-China, the next most important exporting 
CQuntnes, supplied an almost equivalent quantitv to British countries 
tons). Ceylon continues to be the best customer for Indian 
nee, and m thr- European market, Germany’s takings are the largest, 
has not ns yet recovered her pre-war position. The ex- 
p«rta to Japan reveal an irregular demand, the fluctuation being: 

* Shown under foreign countries in 193S-36. 
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<iepeiident on the intensive cultivation of rice and the presence of 
large exportable surplus in the adjacent countries. Direct trade with 
the West Indies developed considerably during the war. The demands 
of Cuba were previously met by re-exports of Rangoon rice, practi- 
cally all Straits quality, from Liverpool or by German millers with 
similar or better qualities produced from cargo rice purchased in 
Burma. In 1934-35 the exports to Cuba and other West Indian 
Islands exceeded 51,000 tons as against 68,000 tons in the pr^ivioua 
year. The condition of the rice trade has been almost consistently 
becoming worse in the last few years. According tn available esti- 
mates, the production of rice has increased. This increased supply 
has not however been met by an adequate demand. Moreover, the 
substitution of other types of cereals for rice, when there is a decline 
in the price level of the fornjer, and, restriction on imports, by legisla- 
tive and other measures, in some foreign co\intrieK, have had their 
adverse effect on the trade. 


An export duty of two anuas three pies per Indian inaund oi 62,;^ 
^ ^ . lbs, avoirdupois weight is levied on all 

foreign exports of rice, husked or tmhuaked, 
including rice flour but excluding rice bran and rice dust (wdiicli are 
exempted from duty), the tax Toeing included in the f. o. b. price. 
The total revenue oolleoied under this head is indicated in the state- 
ment below: — 


Tabt,b No. 64. — Hevenue derived from export duty on rioe in, 1919- 
14, 191R-19 and from 1992-39 onwards. 


Tear 

Fte'venw- 











£ 

1013^14 . 





« 




. 

SftOOOO 

1918-19 . 




* 






741,009 

1932-3.3 





* - 



* 


66S,O0© 

1933-34 . 




♦ 






520,000 

1934-35 . 








m 


48©,€«>0 

19»5-3e . 




- 

- 

-- 



- 

424,000 


Early in 1918 the Gfjverniuent of India decided that no exports 
to Europe of Burma rice should be permitted except for the Royal 

Eice ctmtrol Commission on Wheat Supplies smd a I^oe 

e ctm o . Commissioner for Burma was appointed. 

In November of the same year, the monsoon rains having been 
disappointing, a Eood Stuffs Commissioner for India was appointed 
and the Rice Commissioner placed under his orders. The main 
featxjres of the control scheme were the determination by the Govern- 
ment of India of the quantities to be shipped to any particular desti- 
nation, and the insistence upon licenses before shipment, which were 
granted only upon production of satisfactory evidence that the price 
paid or to be paid was not in excess of the controlled basic price, 
which was in the first instance fixed at Rs. 335 ex-hopper for the 
quality known as “big mills specials.”. This price had to be raised 
in May 1919 as the control had threatened to break down owing to 
the rise in the price of paddy, and again in January 1920, when 
the control scheme veas modified in certain other important particulars. 
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In 1919-20 the other jjrovinees o£ India absorbed no less than 80 per 
-tent, of Burma’s exportable surplus, the principal foreign destinations 
being Ceylon, the Stmits Settlements, the United Kingdom and 
Mauritius. Up to the end of 1920 control continued unchanged but 
the sudden break in the fmhan demand led to a reconsideration of 
the allotment for other countries. In January 1921 all restrictions 
on the mo%’onient nf rice coastwise were removed, while shipments 
to foreign ilestinations were allowed freely under license. Power was, 
however, reservetl to reimpose control, should prices rise unduly. A 
notable feature of the \enr was the reappearance of Oermany as a 
buyer of Burma rice and but for difficulties of finance, despatches 
would have been even larger than thev were. On the other hand, 
Java and Cuba, which had purchased heavilv in the previous .year, 
received very small allotments. There was' an unexpected revival 
in the Indian demand in the early part of 1921. Gambling upon the 
ultimate removal of control led the latter half of this year to a 
Bensational advance in the price of paddy which the refusal of further 
licenses for foreign destinations in July failed to arrest. Shipments 
to Germany again increased while there w'as a marked fall in the 
exports to the United Kingdom and Japan. Finally all control over 
exports of rice from Burma was removed in December 1921, and 
from India on Ist .'\pril 1922. The total net profit accruing from the 
Rice Control scheme amoxmfed to over 9 crores of rupees (£6 millions) 
which were placed at the disposal of the Government of Burma for 
tho development of the province. 

^ Sirace the British oceupation in 1852, rice hag been Burma ’s 
prmcipai «x|>ort and Rangotm rice, a» it is csalled, is the stand&rd of 
Barma. Ruropean rice trade. About four-fifths 

. . of the rice crop comes from Jower Burma 

where it represents 90 per cent, of the cultivated area- From 
Threshing floor to river or railhead the paddy is commonlv carted 
m bulk. It is thence convey to the various* ports either by in 
or more commonly by boat in bulk, measured aloneside the 
nulls as discharged, and stored in ^he mills godoums. Paddy prices 
to Rangoon are quoted with reference to a unit of 100 baskets con- 
taining -16 lbs. each, but in the districts the baskets used are not 
standardised and there is considerable local variance. For example, 
the Akvab paddy basket contains 23 lbs. only. 


.‘%s a rule the paddy is taken over from the cultivator on the 
threshing floor either by middlemen acting on behalf of the mills by 
speculators, or bv local traders known as jungle brokers. The begin- 
ning of the p.addy .season corre.sponds pretty closely to that of fche 
Maiketlng. calenrhir year a.s harvesting commences 

cenern Ik towards the end of November and 
the crop conies comniercially into sieht in Januarv. The eron is all 
hand-reaped chiefly by coolies from Madras and Bensal. mechanical 
aids being unknown The mills which own their own boats advance 
money to their paildy buyers on the .security of the latter's land or 
other property. In s.ime cases the Paddv bnvers mortgage their 
toats agamst the moneys received. A boat may do three or four 
per month according to the position of the paddy but in bringing 
w^dy from the more distant and outlying districts a full month mav 
be occupied m making one trip. As soon as the buyer obtains a 
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DOati He proceeds to the disfcri<;fe, buys grain and brings it to the mill 
ifor measurement. Measurement is done fairly rapidly and in very 
few eases occupies more than one day. In fact, generally speaking, 
the boats which arrive in the morning can return up-country the same 
■day. When a boat of paddy is discharged, a certain number of 
baskets are weighed and the average weight arrived at therefrom is 
taken as representing the weight of the whole consignment, credit 
being given to the seller tor unv excess over 40 lb.s. and deductions 
being made if the average weight is found to be less than 46 lbs. 
Storing facilities in the districts, which were formerly limited, are 
now considerable and at a roush estimate almost half the exportable 
surplus can be distributed in godoti-ng up-country. Paddy deteriorates 
to some extent as regards colour and grain with lengthy storage, but 
its merits as a food stuff remain unimpaired. Deterioration in colour 
is brought about by heating and so far no expedient has been hit 
mpon to overcome this difficulty. 

In the cargo rice mill, the paddy is put over shakers and sieves 
in order to remove extraneous matter, such as stones, dirt and 

straw, and winnowed. It is then hulled, 
i.e., passed between the grind stones 
which mmove the husk, winnowed again and then becomes what is 
known as loonzain. ‘Five parts cargo rice’ consists of 80 per cent. 
loonsain and 20 per cent, paddy- In white rice mills, the Joonzain 
•rice is again milled by cones or pearlers, which remove the outer 
•eufacle. The rice then goes through a further process of s'eving, 
•the sieves being so arranged and graded that the percentage of 
"broken rice, wffiich it is desired to separate from the whole rice, can 
be removed and bagged off separately. It is tben rewinnowed and 
bagged. In the higher qualities of rice, usually shipped to Europe, 
"there is a further polishing in cylinders made of w’-ood and wire gauze 
in which revolve rollers covered with sheep skin. This takes place 
after the rice has left the cones or pearlers, but before the final 
sieving process. Formerly the btilk of the rice shipped was cai^ 
Tice, but now the proportion of white rice to cargo rice shipped is 
practically the inverse, of what it was quarter of a century ago. 

Th© following are the terms on which rice is sold in Burma: — 

IDztit of sale and shipment. 

When sold locally, at a price per lOO baskets of 75 lbs. each. 

When sold to Europe at a price per cwt. of 1 12 lbs nett. 

"When sold to Java at a price per picul of 136 lbs. nett. 

When sold to Manila at a price per picul of 133J lbs. nett. 

"When sold to Straits at a price per coyan of 5,333 ^ lbs. nett. 

"IVhen sold to Japan at a price per picul of 136 lbs. nett, (or 
per cwt. of 112 lbs. nett.). 

W"faeTi sold to India at a price per bag (according to weight). 

nice for the United Kingdom is usually on consignment sale 
through brokers in Uondon. The general level of prices for Burma 
rice is lower than for any other variety. 
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The q’lalit rs f»f white rice niilled in I^urma ar^e known as- 
follows : — 

No,-:. I, "2 and 3 Europe rice. 

Q. (Sprrial Quality) Europe rice. 

Small Mills special. 

P.it; Mills special. 

Super Rice. 

Penang S. Q. 

Sp'*eial graijjH liave tlicir own names, e.fj.. M eedong rice, Ngaaeilt-' 
rice, Yahins rice, etc. 

The follnw’ng qimlities of broken rice or roorHie are prodceel from, 
the aboTo : — 

Frnm all qualities : — 

Nos. 4, .T and 6 white broken rice. 

Cargo broken rice. 

Frum Nos. 1 and S Europe rice : — 

A 1 , A 2 and A 3 white broken rice. 

From Nn. H Europe rice and S. Q. Europe rice : — 

B 1 , B 2 and B 3 white broken rice. 

From Small Mills sperlals and Big Mills specials and Meedon^f 
specials : — 

C 1, C 2, and C 3 white broken rice. 

The barometer of the Roangoon market is the price of big millfr 
special ric® wbiefb again depends npoit and bears a definite relation 
to th© current prieo of' paddy.", 

The tinit of shipment in Raagobn is tJie bag which varies in- 
weight from 168 to 226 lbs. nett. 

The usual busv season for paddy commences about the 15th of 
Janunrv and lasts till somewhere about the 15th of April. By the- 
latter date it is normally reckoned that about half the esportahfe 
surphas has Ivcen marketed. The remainder of the crop is marketed 
throng] lOut the year and under normal conditions is delivered at the- 
port of rxp-ort by tlie middle of Eecember. There has been a growing 
tendency, of recent years, which war exigencies have accentuated', 
to store so as to distribute the business more evenly throughout the 
year. Po-operative Credit Societies have enabled cultivators to hold 
np part of the harvest instead of rtishing it down in th© first tbre©- 
mnntbs of the sp.a«:on and glutting the market with disastrous results 
to themselves. 

Thr. Tnillino; capacity of a typical bi-zger s’ze Rangoon mill may 
he put nt about .30,000 bn.okets of 16 lbs. paddy per day of 12 hours. 

I’he Inrcest mill at Pazundaung is capablb- 
of turning nut 700 tons of cargo rice a 
dav. The average millinc- capacity of the smaller mills in Rangoon 
may bo estimated at about 7,500 to 8,000 baskets of 46 lbs. paddy 
per rlav o' 12 hour.= . Nfills cjenerallv run night and day for about 
three irKin'hs in the year and paddv husk is the only fuel used. 
TliP quarifity of linsk produced is alwavs in excess of fuel required and 
until a venr f>r two ago the surplus husk used to be discharged into 
the creeks .and rivers. Now-a-dnys. however, when fuel is expensive- 
many other industries are glad to purchase the available surplus-- 
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Tliere are 647 rice mills in Burma employing more than 44,900 
persons, and on a conservative estimate the outturn may be put at 
about 12,000,000 tons of “live parts ear^ rice” per annum. In 
Burma, as in other parts of India, the capacity of mills is considerably 
in excess of the quantity of grain available for milling. 

TABt.T5 No. 65. — The distribufian of the esrporta nf rice from Burma 
according to countries in 1913-14: and 1935-36 contrasted. 


1913- 

14. 


103 '-36. 


Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

destination 

Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

<5e7lori. * 

44,723 

2 

Ceylon 

.351,866 

29 

•Straits Sattl^xients . j 

280,922 

15 

Straits Settlements 

133,369 ; 

11 


139,250 

8 

United Kingdom 

44,893 

4 

iJjatlaueirlaiads * 


IS* 

' Netl^EorlanciE . 

66,849 

6 


297,660 

10 

Germany 

79,208 

7 

aad Hong- 
Kong. 

20,429 

! 1 

1 

Oh inn and Hong- 
Kong. 1 

70,828 : 

6 

-Austria-Hungary 

209,417 

11 

Sunaatra 

74,744 

6 

^apan . 

160,643 

9 

1(1* ap*^n • • « 

9,126 


Oiliier countries 

356,701 

20 

Other cotmirieB 

368,466 

i 

31 


Ilie normal distribution of the foreign trade before the war. 
between the different Burma ports was — ^Rangoon 68 per cent., 
Bassein 13 per cent., Moulmein 10 per cent, and Ahyab 9 per cent. 
In 1934-35 the percentages were: Bangoon 85 per cent., Moulmein 
7 per cent., Bassein 6 per cent, and Akyab 2 per cent. The total 
•shipment in that year amounted to 1,399,218 tons. 

Though the average acreage under rice in Bengal and the adjmning 
province of Bihar and Orissa, which is chiefly served by the pprt 
of Calcutta,* amounts to 48 per cent, of the aggregate for British 
India, the volume of foreign export® has never been comparable with 

that of Burma, though in a favourable 
Bengal. season the Madras figures are generally 

-exceeded. The principal destinations for Bengal rice in pre-war years 
were Ceylon and Mauritius. Since 1913-14 Natal has taken an 

increasing share of the trade and a direct trade with Cuba has 
sprung up. Of the total, 99 per cent, went in pre-war days from 
Calcutta and the balance from Chittagong. The following table 
gives the consolidated Bengal figures. 


• In HH3-14- and earlier years there were also some shipments from Cuttack. 








Tablk No. 6f». — Quantifier finj tuifurr of rice exported from BengaU 
in 191S-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 








i 

i 

i 

Quantity. 

1 Value. 

1 

1913-14 . 






} 

, 1 

Tone. 

326,921 

' £ 

3,304,148 

1918-19 . 






. * 

163,326 

1,626,675 

1931-32 . 






i 

123,185 

1,184,604 

1932-33 . 






. 1 

120,795 

983,820 

1933-34 . 


* 




„ ' 

107,657 

711,623 

1934-35 . 

* 





' 1 

94,151 

693,640 

1935-36 , 

. 


* 



• 1 

80,140 

657,921 

> -- - ■■ 


Shipments in 1915-16, 1916-17 and 1917-18 were affected by 
freight shortage, and in 1918-19, when a better shipping position and 
u brisk demand for common rice from Ceylon, South Africa, Mauritius 
and the West Indies encouraged heavier exports, it became necessary 
to conserve supplies for local consumption in consequence of the- 
partial failure of the monsoon. The Foodstuffs Commissioner, whose 
appointment became neeessarA- in October 1918, decided that these- 
markets should be rationed a.s far as possible from Burma. 

The chief varieties of Bengal rice on the market are table or white 
Patna broken table fiee tw Khood, Patna and old hard, while among 
boiled or brown rices may Ife mentioned, bailed Patna, Raima, ballam, 
raree. and Kntarihhag, Razla, bmUam and inferior Patna are expo. ted to 
< V\lcn and South African Ports, while Table rice, baltam. and Patna 
arc shipped mostly to the United Kingdom and the Continent., 
Hart I’ goes chiefly to Mauritius and boiled Patna to Persian Gulf- 

Tbe unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund, and shipment 
is made in bags of 164 or 224 lbs. nett, while sterling qtiotations are 
based on the cwt. c.i.f. 

Foreign exports from the Madras Presidency are comparatively 

limited. The following table shows the 
quantities exported in recent years as con- 
trasted With the pre-war and post-war figures. 

Table Ko. 6i. QuanttiteH and I'alues of rice exported from Madras 
in 1913-14. 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 



mmi 

V alue. 

1913-14 .... 

1918-19 .... ... 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 ... ... 

1933- 34 

1934- .35 . ... 

1935- 34 ... .... 

Tons. 

165,000 

97,000 

61,176 

64,894 

78.262 

72,906 

70,664 

£ 

1.570.000 

1.126.000 
687,293 
647,733 
601.021 
606,335 
629,386 





I’ractieallj- the whole of the trade is with Ceylon. The chief' 
ports of export were Dhanushkodi, Adirampatnam, Negapatam, 
Tirumalaivasal and Cocanada. At Cocanada, the usual grades pipped 
parboiled, are mill rice, A. B. and G. grades, Chabyam or unpolished 
rice and bazaar boiled, which is prepared in local hand mills and is 
of very inferior quality. • 

The unit of sale and of shipment is the bag of 164 lbs. nett., 
generally. 

Toreign exports of rice from Bombay are on an even smaller 
>.eale than those of Madras. In pre-war days the average shipments 
_ did not exceed 26,000 tons a year, the 

mbay- actual figures for 1913-14 being 28,884 

tons. The table below shows the quantities and values of rice ex- 
ported in recent years as compared with the pre-war and post-war 
figures. 

Table No. 68. — Quantities arid Values of rice exported from Bombay 
in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

1 

Quantity- 

Value, 








Tons- 

£ 

J913-14 . 







28,884 

283,545 

1^18-19 . 







104,685 

1,526,504 

imi -32 , 







13,347 

191,738 

1932-33 . 

, 






11,837 

151,432 








12,080 

136,807 

1934-36 . 







12,971 

142,938: 

1936-36 . 

- 

. 




• 

13,275 

146,292 


It will be seen from the above table that the average shipments 
now amount to 1*2,000 tons a year, ehiefiy representing shipments of 
cleaned rice to the Persian Gulf and African ports. The average imit 
of sale and shipment of rice is a bag of 165 lbs. 

The following table shows the quantities and values of rice ex- 
. ported from Karachi to foreign countries 

Aaraeia. recent years as contrasted with the pre- 

war and post-war figures. 

Table No. 69. — Quantities and values of rice exported from Karachi 
to foreign countries in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 

onwards . 




Year, 





Quantity - 

Value. 

1913-14 . 







Tons. 

53,739 

£ 

489,004 

1018-19 , 







51,817 

729,507 

1931-32 - 

. 






37,848 

390,603 

1932-33 , 

, 






28,339 

296,470 

1933-34 . 







17,550 

158,479 

1934-35 . 

. 






23,245 1 

187,792 

1935-36. 







2.M97 

199,079 


There is comparatively little rice grown in the hinterland served 
by Karachi and the average value of shipments did not exceed 
£300,000 before 1913-14, when a good harvest in Cuteh stimulated 
foreign exports, the chief customers being Cevlon, Aden, Mauritius. 
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lied Sea portrf, Muscat, and Persia. The embargo imposed m Sep- 
temher 1018 on shipments of rice from Burma ports to Calcutta 
ntft'eied despntoljes in the latter half of 1918-19. The trade in recent 
years has suffered a decline, but, the new conditions of agriculture 
in Sind resulting from perennial irrigation under the Bloyd Barrage 
and, Canals systpins, and the intensification of agricultural practice 
in tlie Barrage areas are expected to stimulate production of rice 
and lead to expansion of exports. 

The unit of sale in the Karachi market is the candy of 656 lbs. 
and shipment is made in bags of 2 or 2^ maunds nett. 

In the official Indian trade returns rice meal or bran is merged 
in the general heading “Fodder, Bran, and Pollards”. The total 
quantity exported under this item in 1935-36 was 250,950 tons. Out 
of 250,950 tons exported in 1935-36, 248-948 tons were shipped from 
Burnia. and the Burma exports are known to consist entirely of rice 

meal. Bice bran constitutes more than 95 
Bice m3al- pgj. cent- of the trade in ‘‘Fodder, Bran and 

pollards”. As in previous years, the United Kingdom continues to 
be the pr'neipul customer for Burma rice meal for use as cattle fodder 
taking about. 180,000 tons each year with the Straits Settlements, 
Federated Malay States, Germany, Ceylon and Hongkong as next 
in importance. The average price was Bs. 28 (£2 2s.) per ton in 
1985-86 as compared with Bs. 8 flOs. 8d.) in 1918-19 and Es. 69 
(je4 19«.> in 1921-22- The balk of the shipments goes from Bangoon, 

WHEAT. 


Though India produces about oae-eightb of the world’s wheat, this 
grain is an indispensahle article of food to the inhabitants of the 
. Punjab and the United Provinces only. In 

Froduetion. other provinces extension of cultivation has 

been dictated more by the prospects of profitable export to lEurop« 
than by interna] demand. The six principal countries w’hich export 
wheat are Canada, Australia, Argentine, U. S. S. B., India and the 
United States of America in that order, while as regards production, 
India occupies the third place as the table below shows, wdth about a 
third of the Busaian crop and nearly three times that of Australia. 

Tabi.k No. 70. — ^Frodticfion ared Expori, of Wheat according to 

countries in 1935-36. 



U. S. S. Tl. 

XTnited Stat-es of Aemerlca 
India . . . . 

Ar^ntine 'Ropnblic . 

. . . ■ 

Australia 


Estimated 
^Product ion . 

EJxport. 

fim5. 

1935-36. 

1935-38. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

14,000 

749,000 

16,683,000 

7,000 

9,435,000 

10,000 

3,736,000 

1 ,754,000 

7,422.000 

6,209,000 

3,816,000 

1 1,960,000 


Percentage of 
exports to 
produetion. 



* Smtree. — ‘Monthly crop report and Agricultural Statistics* of the International 
Inistitute of Ajcrieulmro, Ho-mo, October 1P36. 

tSLagle years refor to M, Hemijiphere and double years tiie S. Hetai, sphere. 






The variety of wheat most commonly cultivated in India is 
trltioum vulgar 6. The larger part of the Punjab crop is under irri- 
gation, particularly in the new canal colonies. Generally the crop is 
* hand-reaped although labour saving machinery has been employed on 
a few of the big farms. On the land liberally manured and irrigated, 
yields of from 1,500 to 1,600 lbs. per acre have been obtained but 
the crop is liable to damage by rust if there is rain or cloudy 
weather in February. On dry (i.e., un-irrigated) lands 800 lbs. would 
be a fair average crop. 

Hiarvesting of the crop begins in March and April and winnowing 
continues until the end of May. In a good year the surplus crop 
is at once bought up by exporters and no time is lost in putting it 
on the Exxropean market where it bridges the interval between the 
antipodean harvests of South America and Australia and those of 
northern latitudes. Good prices are often procurable for early 
shipments as they arrive at a time when home stocks are practically 
exhausted. The rush of wheat from the threshing floor to the ports 
is therefore concentrated in normal years to May, June, July and 
August and shipments thereafter, except when a good monsoon coin- 
cides with a brisk European demand, are comparatively small. 
The exports have declined considerably during the last four years 
as will he observed from the subjoined table. This is due to a 
world-wide progressive over-producfaon of wheat in relation to the 
demand for it and to the general trade depression. The holding 
of stocks encouraged by action taken by Government and trade 
agencies like the Federal Farm Board and the Canadian Wheat 
Pool has further aggravated the situation. The increased rye 
supplies of Europe and comparatively good crops of rice and other 
cereals have also affected the position of wheat adversely. Further, 
the protective measures, such as heavy import duties and the quota 
system, introdxiced by many European countries have considerably 
reduced the constunption of wheat by raising its price within those 
cotmtries. 


No. 71. — Monthly expartha of wheat tn 1914, 1919 and during 
V iko last ^ikr$e! ytears from Karachi. 

L iL^-. — .. — _ . — 


Months. 

1914 . 

1919 . 

1934 . 

1935 . 1 

1936 . 




Tana. 

Tons. 

Toils. 

Tons- 

1 Tons, 

-yanoary 



18,670 

1,249 ^ 

m 

106 

41 

February 



8,993 

543 

44 

41 

S6 

March 



8,479 

499 

31 

33 

» 

April - 



7,016 

56 

20 

46 

31 

May * 



21,771 

597 

35 1 

35 

m§ 

J"une - 



166,997 

323 

26 

27 

5,123 

^uly . 



108,417 

465 

32 

19 

4 , 13 « 

Au.^ust 


• 

41,824 

436 

5,832 

48 

8,795 

September 



55,967 

601 

1,564 

2,189 

37.386 

October 



87,742 ' 

292 

1,247 

2,786 

53,122 

November 



54,615 

157 ■ 

323 ! 

2,523 - 

(«) 

Oe^jember 

- 


36,494 

595 

251 

50 

(a) 

Total 

- 

677,016 

5,803 

9,488 

7,903 

i 

{®> 


Ill the years of plenty tlie cultivators in the Punjab are generaliy 
anxious to realise their money in order that they may pay off 

fa) Nat yet available. 













advances, satisfy Government dues and avoid the risk of loss from 
weevils by storage in the monsoon. In years of famine the local 
price is generally so high that the parity of prices in Europe is 
exceeded and the volume of exports falls to a very low figure. In 
a good season the percentage of exports to outturn may be 10 ; in a 
year of scttrcity, such as li>08-09, the percentage may fall below 2. 

In the five years ending 1912-13, the area under wheat in 
India averaged 27 million acres with an annual outturn in the 

neighbourhood of 8 million tons. The 
Acreage. corresponding figures for the five years 

ending 1922-23 were 28 million acres and 9 million tons. The 
wheat exports of the statistical year are mainly drawn from the crop 
of the previous year, and in the table which follows this is i^ecognised,. 
as tbe export figures indicated against each year in the table stand 
for quantities that actually went forward only in the following year. 
Though the area under wheat increased by nearly 4^ million acres 
in 1933-34, the estimated yield, on the other hand, showed a decline 
of 1 iiiillion tons as compared to that for the year 1929-30. 

Taiu.k No. 72. — Area, yield o-nd exports of wheat in India in the last 

six years. 


Year, 

Area. 

Acres. 

Yield. 

Tons. 

Exports, 

Tons. 

ie29-.^n . 




SI ^€54^000 

10,469,000 

106.605 

19S0-31 . 





9,306,000 

20,216 

1031-32 . 





9,024,000 

2,19-4 




. 

32,976,000 ' 

9,455,000 

2,060 

1033-34 . 




35,992,000 

9,424,000 

10,962- 

1934 .33 . 

. 

• 


3^,490,000 

9,728,000 

9,590 


Ii[<lia's pnrricipation in the world’s wlieat market dates fromp 
1870, when tlie opening of the .Suez Canal brought the wheat field® 

of tlie Enited Provinces within tliirty days 
MarKeting. Europe. In the early days of the trade 

the wheat grown in those Provinces was railed down to Calcutta for 
shipment until the extension of the railway system enabled Bombay 
to compete, and tben with tbe expansion of irrigation in the Punjab 
the trend of exports hsis gradually drifted north-westward and Karachi 
where, it is claimed, the cost of handling and storage is lower than' 
at Calcutta or Bombay, has now assumed a. commanding position. 
Wheat is bought at centres up-country, such as Eyallpur, and bagged 
and railed down to Karachi where it is sold by the candy of 8' 
riids. of 82 2 '7 Ihs. each, manipulated and stored before shipment 
chiefly to the Pnited Kingdom. Shipment is usually made in bags 
of 2 ewts. nett. In Bombay wheat, is sold and shipped in bags 
varying in weight, from 196 to 210 lbs. nett. Quotations to the 
Pnited Kingdom are generallv per quarter of 492 lbs. nett. Typical 
descrijjtions on tbe Karachi market are — ichitc, including 5 per cent, 
barley, 3 per cent, dirt, SO per cent, red : red, including 5 per cent, 
barley and 3 per cent, dirt, and superior grades, white and red 
wth admixtures in each case of 2 per cent, barley and per cent, 
d’rt only'. Though the chief varieties of wheat exported from India- 
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fall witiiin the definition of soft -wheat commercially, there are hard 
wheats (red and ycllowj grown in t'entral India which find a market 
in 3.1arft.ei]|es and Itiiiy, where they are vised in the manufacture of 
iiiHcuroni. In the general absence of wheat elevators, Karachi, with 
a rainfall that seldom exc<-eds five inches, has great advantages 
over Kcjmbuy, where the monsoon rains an? heavy and the general 
lininidity tliroughi.ut the yeui- tnucdi higher. The wdioat awaiting 
shipment in Karachi i-nn he strired at the docks in opc?n sheds, with 
very little risk of damage by rain. 

Indian wheat at one tim** had the reputation of being dirty, but 
it -was, established that this was not due so much to careless 
threshing or liandiing as to deliberate adulteration to conform "to 
the. practice of the Knglish grain trade. Since lOfi? there has been 
a marked improvement in the quality of India-n wheat o-wdng to the 
new contract of the London Com Trade Association being on the 
basis of an admixture not exceeding 2 per cent, of other food grains 
(in practice chiefiy barleyl but free from dirt. A specimen of the 
<-ontnict in force in 1034 will lie found in Appendix VII. 

The distribution of the exports of wheat, among the three 

principal ports interested, is shown in the folio-wing table. No 

less than 81 per cent, of the shipment in 
Ex-ports. 1935-36 went from Karachi, the shares of 

Bombay and Calcutta in this trade having steadily declined since 
the -war. 

Taelk No. 73. — Exports of lolieat in 1913-14, 1918-19 and front 

1932-33 onwards. 


Principal port??. 

1013-14. 

1918-19. 

1032-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1936-36. 

KTaraelii 

Hombay 

CMcntta 

Tons- 

893,324 

235,640 

73,191 

Tons- 

410,127 

39,613 

25,362 

Tons. 

645 

1,308 

168 

Tons. 

739 

1,235 

74 

Tons 

9,510 

1,280 

I4f 

Tons. 

7,S33 

1,641 

16 

Total — 

Quiaxitities 

Valoc® £ . 

202,205 

8,755,571 

476,103 

4,502,062 

2,194 

28,670 

2,060 

24,522 

10,962 

79,543 

9.590 

71,106 


The principal recipient of Indian wheat has always been the 
United Kingdom. In 1935-36, 72 per cent, of the total shipments 
went to that destination. 

Wheat prices are always expressed in India by the number of 
seers (of 2-05 lbs") sold for a rupee and the higher the figures the 
cheaper the wheat. 

There was a general rise of wheat prices all over the world as 
soon as war was declared and Indian bazaar prices moved up in 

sympathy. In October 1914 the Govern- 
Govemment Control. ment of India by ordinance gave authority 

to Local Governments to inquire into 
stocks and take over if necessary any unreasonably withheld. As 
this did not stay the -up-wards trend of prices, it was decided to 
restrict the export of -wheat and -wheat flour from December 1914 
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to Miireh to iou, 4^0(1 tons. Prices ne^yertheless contmued to 

soar and in February Hilo were 45 per cent, above the level of tb© 
previous July. Ti.e promise of an excellent harvest then Bteadied 
the market and tiic nieasure of increase was reduced to ^1 per 
cent, by the cad of March. 

In April 1915 the Government decided to prohibit all private 
exports of wheat so as to remove the link between the Indian and 
the ,worId market, and created a special appointment of Wheat 
Commissioner to secure the most advantageous terms for the 
portable surplus. While this control was in force the firms which 
had previously been engaged in the shipment of wheat to Europ© 
were appointed buying agents for the W^heat Commissioner at a 
fixed commission, the maximum prices to be offered to sellei^ up- 
country being fixed by Government from time to tim© and gradually 
reduced so as to discourage speculative hoarding. The total 
quantity purchased on Government account between April 1915 and 
May 1916, when the arrangements were altered, exceeded 52^000 
tons, of which 458,057 tons were shipped from 'Earachi, 40,870 from 
Bombay and 29,606 from Calcutta. 


With effect from the 1st May 1916 shipment on private account 
was once more permitted up to the limit of quarterly allotrnents 
fixed by the Wheat Commissioner on the basis of pre-war business 
but this arrangement only continued until the ©ud of October when 
the Boval Commission on Tvlieat supplies assumed control and made 
direct purchases until Februarj^ _ 1917 and then the Wheat Com- 
missioner again invested with entire responsibility^ for buying 

operations. The wheat harvest of 1917 heat all previous records 
and in 1917-18 no less than 1,464.4CX> tons were exported, exclusive 
of 25,600 tons shipped on account. The Wheat Commis- 

sioner on behalf of the Royal Commission purchased 1,578,846 tons 
in 1917-18. Though purchases on behalf of the Royal Commission 
were terminated in October 1918, 384,545 tons were exported on this 
account in the following year of which 331,464 tons were shipped 
from Karachi, 229,304 tons were of Punjab wheat and 125,978 tons 
of wheat from the United Provinces. 


The widespread failure of the rains in 1918-19, though it affected 
the wheat harvest of the Punjab but little, caused a general rise 
in the imee of all food grains in Northern India and to meet the 
situation the Government of India arranged to take over some_ of 
the large stocks of Australian w-heat which the Roval Commission 
had purchased some time ago. but for which no freight could be 
foimd. Puring the four months March to June 1919 arrivals of 
Australian wheat at Trxdian ports aggregated 168,0(X> tons. The 
quantity of wbent exported in 1919-20 was the lowest on record 
owing to the embargo on exports imposed by the Foodstuffs Com- 
missioner. The hnrrest of 1919 wps also the poorest of recent years, 
but that of 1920 being abo\’e the average the Government of India 
re1cf4<=ed 400,000 tons for export between October 1920 and March 
1921. hut the total nctnallv shipped from Karachi, before the close 
of tlie official year was only 229.000 tons. In 1921-22 the failure 
of the monsoon of 1920 affected the wheat harvest of the following 
year and exports fell to 80.000 tons while imports of wheat from 
Australia and the United States of America amounted to 440,000 
tops. The Indian wheat crop for 1921-22 was estimated at 9,800,000 
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tons as compared witli 6,700,0CK> tons in the previous year and in 
September all restrictions on exports were removed. The total 
quantity exported by the cdose of the year was 220,000 tons only 
as compared with 1,200,000 tons in 1913-14, but it must bo remem- 
bered that in normal times the heaviest months for shipment are 
May, June and July when the embargo was still in force. • 


The exports of 
conLroilfd, to those 


Wheat Flour. 


vvlieat flour correspond pretty closely, when un- 
of wheat. The la-oducts of the mills are knowm 
by the vernacular names maida, atta, and 
si/jji which are stath-iticnlly shown under 
the common head of wheat flour. These names represent three 
grades of flour in order of fiixmt-'KS. Suiji is the round, granular 
meal of inferior quality obtained by grinding wheat which has been 
moistened overnight and then passing it throiigh a sieve, the bran 
mixed up with it being later on separated by winnowing. It is 
used chiefly for making a sort of coarse porridge and as a constituent 
in certain, bazaar sweetmeats. The other two qualities are obtained 
by regrinding sujji and passing it through a second sieve, the finer 
flour resulting being called maida, and the coarser atta. While the 
former is the luxury of the richer classes, the latter baked into 
coarse cakes called chappatth comprises the main food of the poor 
in many parts of India. The chief destinations for wheat flour before 
the w'ar were Eigypt, Asiatic Turkey, Mauritius, Aden, Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements and the Ignited 'Kingdom, the vari'ty generally 
shipped being aita. Arabia, Strait.s Settlements, Kenya, Colony and 
Aden are now the principal participants. 

T.vni.F. Nn. 74. — Expnris of icheat flour (Quantities and values') in 
191S-14, 1918-19 and 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 


Val-oe* 










£ 

1913-14 . 


* 

m 





79,412 

S84,a»sa 

1918^19 . 








30,942 

643,021 

. 








42,724 

434,788 

I932»33 . 



* 




•» 

20,790 

207,726 

1933-34 . 





. 



12,536 

122,812 

19.34-3."> . 








11,763 

110,009 

193 "-36 . 



* 

- 

• 


If 

18,031 

167,016 


The principal ports concerned in export are Karachi, Bombay and 
Calcutta in that order. The unit of sale and shipment in Karachi 
_ - _ _ , , is the bag of 164 or 196 lbs., the latter 

unit oi sate aBaShisment. commonly accepted in 

Bombay. In Calcutta sales are made on the basis of the bazaar 
maund and flour is generally shipped in bags of 196 lbs. nett. 


BARBEY. 

Barley (horJeum vidgnrc) is chiefly grown in the United Pro- 
vinces and Bihar and Orissa with the Punjab and North-West 

Prontier Province as next in importance. 
The total area under the crop in British 
India in 1934-35 w'as 6-5 million acres in addition to about thirty- 
seven thousand acres in Indian States — chiefly Hyderabad. Of the 
four million acres in the United Provinces the greater part is in the 





Gorakhpur, Benares, Lucknow and Allahabad divisions. Barley 
is a rahi crop sown in October or November and reaped in March or 
April. Arrivals in tlic upcouutry markets begin in April and business 
iS brisk till July. 

Tliere is such a large intGrnal demand that the ^'Dlume of exports 
has tiever attained any consi<lerablc dimensions and Indian barley 
plays a very humble part in the world market for the grain, though 
_ . the volume of Indian exports responds at 

*’ once to any shortage of supplies in the 

iTniterl Kingdom. In 1912-13 as much as 015,177 tons were exported 
of which 82,872 tons went from Bombay, 154,420 tons from Calcutta, 
and 377.874 tons from Karachi. The imports of barley in the same 
year were 720 tons chiefly into Karachi. The negligible exports in 
the next three years are attributable to control, which was in force 
frf.*in Jjinuarv 1919 xintil September 1922. 

As will be seen from the table sub-joined the demand for this 
article frr.if] abroad has fluctuated within very wide limits. In 
3931-32, tlie total export.s aixiouiited to 27,000 tons, in 1933-34 only 
142 toTjs werf> slilpped bxit in 1934-35 a brisk revival was noticed with 
a shipment of 14.0(w> tuns. In 193.">-3fi the exports again declined to 
3,.500 tons. 

Table No, .75 . — Quanta if aiul valnc of hnrirtf exported in 1913-14, 
191B-19, and during the last four years ivitJt the share of the 
different ports. 


Fortff. 


191 E-m 

1 

1 

li>32-3S.f 

1933-34. 

1934 35. 

1935-36, 

Klaraehi 

Calcutta. 

Bombay 

KaAgooji 

Tons. 

127,622 

54,249 

H,519 

iO 

Tons. 

215,305 

11,000 

4 

Tons, i 
16,578 
11 

9 

Tons. 

116 

13 

13 

Tons*. 

14,076 

20 

29 

« » 

Tons. 

3,494 

18 

4 

'Total — 

QimuLtity (Tous). 

ia0.4<K> 

1,043,79& 

226,352 

1,845,111 

1 

16,698 

79,287 

142 

857 

14,1 25 
69,784 

3,516 

15,947 


T , gu nj Liie vjijjteu. jxingaoin. 

The milk of the remainder goes to Arabia. 

^ The unit of sale in Bombay is the bag of 168 to 182 lbs. and in 
Calcjittu tlie nu/iiiir riiauiitl. The wliolosole price is generiillv quoted 
in Karachi lit so nuich per candy of 8 muiinds of 82*2/7 lbs. each. 
Shipniexit L Hiude in bcigs. the weight varying at each port — 123 
or 186 lbs. in Karachi aiid Calcutta and 108 or 182 lbs. in Bombay. 

Unit of sale and shipment, for export to the United 

tviiluYtOlu are geiierallv per (luarter of 400 

Pl'LSKS. 

1 udt-r th»^ same stuti',tical heading are grouped a great many 
fooil gram.s, tlxc nmst Import.-mt being arhar, lentils, dhal, beans and 

Trade Varieties. pc:ts. the three last of which are distin- 

guxstied by the great number of varieties 
which are marketed. For gram.* which is also a pulse, separate 


’d. fSOi iirjtfm. 






TIic unit o£ sale and of shipment varies for these pulses in all 
ti e !( -rts. In tjiilcutta sales arc made on the bazaar maunn, in 
* ■ Ivara chi iJcr candy of 8 maunds of 82 2/7 

Unit of sale and shipment* Ihs. uindi and in Boinbay in ba^s of 108 

to 190 lbs. In Rangoon the unit of sale 
In tlir iM<“ of red and vliite berms and Paigyi is a hundred baskets of 
09 lb® each, %\'ldle in tho case of raihin and other beans, it is a 
Luiulrerl brockets of 72 lbs. each. Quotations for shipments to the 
I’nif.'d Khxgdoiti are gtmerally iiasod on the quarter of 504 lbs. 

Sh IpT! is utade fi'Oin Calcutta generally in bags of 206 lbs. 
isftt. Ihaob})’'' in hoes nl 1(>4 lbs., 20b lbs. and 224 lbs. 

nett Tlonkbny sldjjs jn bags of 108 to 3 96 lbs. nett. In Hangc^n 
sbiTjiriept t'") TjuTO]ie usually takes place in hags of 200 to 2—4 lbs. 
nett., and to other places in bags of 180^ to 280 lbs. nett each. 
Hatter beaus are usually shipped to the United Kingdom in bags of 
112 lbs. iiott. 


Millets. 

A uunilier of important food crops grown in India faPa within 
the (>ate£rr.rv nf millets, the most important being jawar {^sorghum 
rulgfin) tho erront millet yielding an excellent grain which is the 
stiqde food of the ntri'icnltural pnptilatiou of the Aladras and Bombay, 
3>ecc-an and tho adjoining districts of Hyderabad. There are con- 
aiderable areas under crop in the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
United Provinces and to comparatively smaller extent in the Punjab 
and Burma. The total yield of this cirop in the whole of India 
amouiited to 6,330,fK)0 tons in 1984-S5 as compared vrith 6,191, OCX) 
tons in the prev5o\is year. The harvested straw constitutes a 
popular f^^jddor crop for cattle, but the plants, if grazed, or out 
when immature, are sometimes po’sonous in their effects. A smaller 
variety known as bairn, the bxilrush or spiked millet (pennisetum 
fyphoideum) is scarcely leas videly cultivated- This crop is quite! 
extensively cultivated in Bombay (including Sind and Indian States), 
Punjab, Madras, the United Provinces and Hyderabad vdth the 
Korth-West IVontier Province and the Central Provinces and Berar as 
next in importance. The total yield of the crop in India in 1934-35 
amountesd to 2,549,000 tons as compared with 2,128,000 tons in the 
previous year. Neither of these millets is at any time extensively 
exported. The following table shows the exports of jaivar and hajrw 
in recent year-, as contrasted with the pre-war and post-war figures. 


T vr.'j.E Xo. 77. — Quantity and value of jaicar and bafra exported front’ 
India in 191S-19 and from 1931-32 omvards. 


1 

Vrar. j 

Quantit3^. 

Value. 






Tons. 

£ 

i§i:m4 . 

* « - 




84,294 

576,104 


» * • 





56,182 

1&31-32 . 

• - « 

. 

. 


58,503 i 

318,664 

1932-33 . 

A ^ « 




15,530 

99,106 

1933-34 . 

AKA 

* 



5,082 

36,042 

Ifi34-3r. . 

« . A 




4,390 

31,020 

1935-3« . 

* 

• 

• 

* 

8,543 

62,724 
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Tha principal ports from which shipments are made are Bombay 
and Karachi, and, the principal destinations are Aden and Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan in the British Empire and Arabia, Netherlands, 
Germany and Italian East Africa among foreign countries. Restrict- 
ed shipments to the nrst named destination owing to the general 
co’iti'oi of food-stuffs :-.cconiiis for the drop in the export figures for 
1018-19 and subsequent years. • 

The tmit of sale in Karachi is the candy of S maunds of B2‘2/7 
lbs. each, and of shipment the bag of lf'>4 iiis., 2 •(( lbs., o,nd 219 lbs. 

The unit of sale and shipment varies in 
Unit of sale and sMpment. Bon ! hay for jawar and bajm. the for me r 

being sold and shipped in bags of 168 
ihs. and the latter in hags of 168 to 196 lbs. The, unit of shipment 
to Europe is usually the hag of 224 lbs. in Il.mgonu. 

G-ram. 

Gram (efeer arieiinuryi) is probably the most important of the 
pulses grown in India, being sown over an area of over 17, OCX), 000 

acres, of w'hieh the Punjab and the Enit- 
ed Provinces have the largest shares. 
The crop is important also in Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces 
and Berax, Bombay (including Sind), Hyderabad and Mysore. TB'e 
total estimated yield in 1934-S5 was S,67i,0(X) tons as coinj>ared with 
S,779,(XK> tons in 19S3-84. The new crop comes on the markft gene- 
rally in April, and the bulk of the business is put through before 
the rain^*. It should he r-nrefullv di.stingui^^lierl from the h-orse-gram 
(dolichus hiflorus) grown so largely in Southern India as a substitute 
for oats. 


As in tlie case c-f otner pnlse-s gram enters so largely into local 
. consumption wherever it is ^own, that 

exports, even m years of plenty, are com- 
paratively limited. 


Table No. 78. — Quantify and value of exports of gram in 1913-14, 
1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 




Ifear* 





Quantity. 

V alue * 

191S-14 . 







Tons. 

69,697 

S 

416,194 

191B-19 . 







282,193 

2,2S3,414 

1931-32 . 




. 



15,890 

426.992 

1932-33 . 




. 



30,394 

217,323 

1933-34 . 







28,867 

193,145 

1934-35 . 


* w 





24,743 

168,973 

1935-36 . 


• ^ 

- 

• 


• 

7,501 

i 

69,023 


The principal ports participating in the trade are Karachi, Bom- 
bay and Rangoon, and the principal destinations are the United 
Kingd nn, Ceylon, the Straits, Mauritius and Aden among British, 
and Prance among foreign countries. Before the war, Germany 
absorbed fairly large quantities, and in 1933-34, after a period of dis- 
appearance from the market, she took over d.TCX) tons. The pheno- 
menal increase in 1918-19 is to be accounted for by enhanced ship- 
ments to Eg\pt on Government account “for orders” and also to 
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Italv. ExjMtri-- \v»re coatrolied from January 1919 until September 
liri'j, f*ini‘e then the tifiures show a eonsicleraWe recovery, though 
stiil ti.tieh hftnv thi- uro-war level. 

Thr- !jni! t.f J-ale in C'iilc'utta is the bazaar maund and in Kxirachi 
th.* I'fin iy .'f iiL-mvlti uf S2-2 7 Ib-^. each and of shipment the bag 
<»f 20.1 ib,^., and 10 1 lbs., 2ini lbs., and 224 lbs., respectively. In 
* jRonibav the unit of sale and shijment is 

Unit of sale and sMpment. the hag of to 190 lbs. Jn Eangoon 

urniia is shipped ia bags of ICO to 224 lbs. 
and siJd }n*r IMI ha«kLts of 07 lbs. each. Quotations to the United 
Kingdom are generally per quarter of 504 lbs. gross. 

Maize. 

fiardeu plots or p{itehe< of maize or Indian corn (zea mays') may 
bo found prnotioally all over India, but extensive cultivation is con- 
. iinetl to the Unitevd Provinces, Bihar and 

Orissa, the Punjab, the North-West Pron- 
ti r l^roviisct', Iloriit-a (including Sind) and the Central Pxovinees 
an.i JU-rnr ix< Priii'-h Iiulia and ITyderabud among the Indian States. 
The 1 an-a uud r tin crop hi the whole of India, averages about 
acres with an esfiniated annual 2 '’^c>duction of 2,232,000 
tons. The new crop he<_ms ro appear in upcotmti'y markets towards 
the end of October and trading is brisk from November to March. 

The greater part of the crop is locally consumed, and the fcllow- 
Sxporto. ing tabic indicates the extent of exports in 

recent years as compared with the pre-w'ar an<l p/ost-war figures. 

Tabi-e No. 70. — Quantity and value of maize exported in 1913-14, 
19 IS- 19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity* 

Value. 










Tons. 

£ 

wm-M . 



* 


* 


• 


2,881 

13,969 

1318-10 . 





HP 




13,761 

104,832 

19®1-»S . 

• 


• 

* 

* 




88 

829 

1332-S3 . 

• 

# 



• 


• 


38 

382 

l@3S-a4 . 









125 

477 

1334.&5 . 




• 





2,592 

7,960 

1035- S6 . 

• 

• 

- 

• 

- 




2,425 

6.038 


It was oiil ■ in IPIO-IT with the Argentine supplies practically 
cut off from Europe by difficulties of tonnage and the submarine 
menace 3u_ the South Aibaitic. that there was temporarily' a great 
expansion of Liisiiu^ss. lu 11*17-18. with these conditions persisting, 
the total -hipUicnt^ wnn-e tliirty times the pre-w'ar normal, chiefly 
to the IhiUvl Ivinadoin, ligyju ‘for orders* and Greece. In 1918-19 
a t'cn» rill >rt ure < f foi 'd-stutfs Avas apprehended in India, owing to 
the fa’lurc of flit- '^outh-west monsoon, and for the next three years 
ex[’Orfc ’.■.as cou ’Toil led 

In recent times, the trade in maize bad dwindled to insigni- 
ficant proportioii.s but in the year 1934-35, an enhanced shipment w^as 
noticed, though it did not reach the jire-war level. Exports are 
from thbeutta, Borrdmy , Karachi ami Bangoon. 





The titill of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and maize is 
shipped in bags of 2 rnaunds nett. In Kangoon the unit of sale is 

a hundred baskets of 55 lbs. each and 
of Sale and SMp- that ol shipment bags of 200 lbs. In 

Karachi hales are based on the candy of 
6 maunds an i shipment is effected in bags weighing 164 11 s., 206 
lbs., and 224 lbs. Quotations for export to the United Kingddhi 
are generally bas’^d on tlie quarter of 480 lbs. gross. 

Cafs. 

The cultivation of oats (avena sativa) for the grain is confined 
mainly to the Delhi and Hissar di.stricts of the Punjab and the l^Ieerut 

districts of the United Provinces wiere 
it is grown a.s a rahi crop, but it is raised 
also to a limited extent in the Poona, Ahmednagiir, Stitara and 
Ahmedabad districts of the Bombay’ Presidency. Elsewhere it 
is more frequently cut green for cattle fodder. Xo separate statistics 
of area or production are maintained and the foreign export trade 
is normally insignificant in comparison with that of other grains 
produced in the country, as the following table indicates. 


Cultivation. 


TAEX.K No. 80 . — Quantity and value of oats exported in 
1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


1913-14, 




Tear. 




Quantity. 

Value. 

1913-14 . 






'Ions. 

469 

£ 

3,391 

1918-19 . 


« a « 




431 

5,409 

1931-32 . 


* <* a. 




176 

1,997 

1932-33 . 


» m m 



* 

437 

3,792 

1933-34 . 


a • • 




577 

3,682 

1934-3.5 . 


a a » 



w 

491 

2.888 

1935-30 . 


* 


* 

• 

189 

2,292 


Mlore than 00 p«er cent of the exports go from Calcutta and the 
balance from Bombay. The chief recipients are Ceylon, and Mauri-* 
tious and Dependencies. 

The unit of Fale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and shipment 

is made in bags of 140 lbs. to 164 lbs. 
Unit of sale and shipment. In Bombay, the unit of sale and ship- 
ment is the bag of 168 lbs. to 196 Ibs- 

OII.SSSBS. 

The imnorrc.nee and value of tbe trade of India in oilseeds has 
now' f)een generally recognised. The annual production of seeds is 
Exports in General. estimated at over 7,000,000 tons with an 

aggregate value of over d658,fX)0,000 and 
7,000,000 tons with an aggregate value of over 1:58, 000, 000 and 
in the year 1933-34 the exports of oilseeds from India w*ere equi- 
valent to one-fourth of the total world’s exports of oilseeds. If 
th'O export, 5 of the residual cake and oil are added, the aggregate of 
India’s trade under this head would amount to £18,000. CKIO in 1913- 
14, to £19,500,000 in 1922-23, to £il,600XHX> in 1933-34, to- 
£9,400,000 in 1934-35 and to £9.200,000 in 1935-36. 


OOQ 



r, 




Thf, r.^li nvinir LiKnlate.l statement -u-ill give 
geeds. aetaal j.ereentages ot 

.~f t (Is ill'll are nivtfnan Isnl'aii Sfuirces. 


some idea of the 
the world’s demands 


'i'J’ir — Sh'irf fit hulta iti the irorld’s trade in oilseeds in 

1934 - 36 . 


Bwil » 

Tot^ii exp«.rts 
Frona 

prucin^'ing 

c-i 

Exports from 
India. 

Percentage* 



Tons. 


c«l , . . * • 

1,770,000 

238,000 

: la 

Gr^ .nil cl nut .... 

1,700,000 

511,000 

29 

cy^^fTi m^ed 

670,<Xi0 i 

636 

* 1 

Ttap^i aimI Mustard npec! 

1 10,000 

40,000 

36 


09,000 

69,000 

lOO 


130,000 

4,000 I 

3 

.... 

1,600 

1 

1,600 

100 


Alioai 

Ivingdom, 


(-.nc- Ji !i el' the t-'dal exports is absorbed by the United 

the pn'nc-ii.nl itfrtj> iriiig linseed (90,000 tons), cotton 
seed (ijO tonsj, groundnuts (62,CKX> 
JMstrihuttoa oi and rapeseed (2,000 tons), out of 

Tmae, ^ total of 178,000 tons. Germany, 

Netliorlaneis. and Italy account, for 11 per cent, each, the principal 
fxjjorted to those countries being groundnuts, linseed and 
rape-sc-?^. The shi.rt'., oi France, United States of America and 
Ih‘Igiinn are 2- f.i’r cfut.. lO ]'t.-r cent., and B per cent, respectively. 
The e.xports to tliese conrilrie-^ c'.nsist of groundnuts, linseed, rape 
and iriust.ird need, and castor seed. 

The bull: f.: tt.o oilseeds ic.r rl,c ITiitcrl Kingdom are sold under 
the temi? of the contracts framed by the Incorporated Oil-s?eIs Asso- 
ciation on a basi.s. A specimen of 

***** "Ornited Qj this Association's linse?d contract will 

found m Appendix vIII. 

Of verv raiieh ^^maller importniiee are ’ the exports o£ oil from 
India the value of whieli in 1913-14 was rather less than £400,000 and 

in 1935-36, £209, CKX) only. The United 
Kiii,vdoiii was t]ie best customer in res- 
vect of ca<tGi% ciUton seed and irmundnut oils. The ex- 

|/orts of liuseod oil oliieny to the Straits Settlements^ 

Hongkong, Piiilippiiies raid CeyhPA imd of nva<tiird or rape oil to 
aiirit j u>. and Tiji IrfaiaU. Itliisket territorr, Aden, iXauritins and 
Ceylon were the best eust«jiners fr>r sesumum oib 


Oils. 


A LTt Ci^ rfiieiitity c^f oil is of course required for internal consump- 
tion. Thcai^h ai the vegetahlu^ oils maiiufaeturcd are extracted 

1)^, ] a’l m mils w^rhed bv bullocks or in hand presses, 

yet tht-i nninhor nf eli-., quipped modem mills for oil crushing has 
inereastnl during Boiue years past. There has ]>een a great expansion 
in recent years of groundnut cultivation, and the development of the 
crushing industry on up-to-date lines has been taken up* 

20.1 


Table No. 82. — Exports of oils from India in 19l3-14t and 1935-36 

contrasted. 


Oils. 

1913-14. 

1935-36. 

Quantity. 

Gallons. 

f Value. 

' £ 

, 

Quantity, 
Gallons. 1 

Value* 

£ 

Coconut oil 

Castor oil . 

Mustard and Hape oils . 
Sesamum oil 

L.mseed oil . 

Groundnut oil 

Other vegetable oils 

1,091,477 

1,007,001 

407,178 

208,053 

102,360 

288,190 

137,828 

165,073 

92,604: 

48,624 

28,699 

17,493 

30,013 

13,247 

32,742 

1,408,023 

236,799 

150,025 

77,866 

290,803 

161,484 

3,234 

161,055 

26,840 

18,427 

9,617 

29,663 

21,059 


It will be noticed that, except in the case of castor oil smd 
ground nut oil, there has been an appreciable decline in exports. 

The value of India’s trade in oil-cakes was at the outbreak 
of the war in the neighbourhood of £1 million sterling annually, 

the chief recipients being the United 
Kingdom, Ceylon and Japan which toge- 
ther accounted for six sevenths of the whole. In 1935-36 the total 
value of oil-cakes exported from India was nearly £1-4 millions ster- 
ling. Tb(. value of ea&tcr cake and cotton cake shipped amounted to 
£5,375 and £21,911 respectively. United Kingdom being the chief 
destination. _ The exi^orts of coconut cake were valued at £19,075, 
Belgium being the principal cTistomer. The exports of groundnut 
cake were valued at £872,274, the principal markets being the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Germany. Belgium. Egypt, Netherlands and Ceylon. 
The exjjorts of linseed cake, which were valued at £329,537, went 
chiefly to the United Kingdom and Bel^um. Ceylon and Japan 
were the chief markets for rap© and sesamum cake, the exports cf 
which were valued at £108,587. 

Linseed. 

The feature of the cultivation of linum. usitatissimum. in India 
is that it is cultivated entirelv for its seed and not for its fibre. 
Practically all the seed and the resultant oil and cake used to be 
exported but thei-e has been a considerable change in this respect 
since 1914, and foreign markets are now more of a convenience and 
less of a necessity tlian they used to be. The plant is identical with 
the flax of Europe, but having long been cultivated for its seed onlv, 
IS sowm much more sparsely than on the Continent and has developed 
a branching habit of gg'owth which would render it useless, or, at anv 
rate, great I V lessen its value as fibre. When sow’n experimentally 
or rlax m India special seed has always been tprocured from Europe. 

nearly ,5(50.000 tons of seed were shipped and India 
practically monopolised the world’s production. The increased 
competition of the Argentme Kepublic, the United States of America, 
Canada and Bussin have reduced considerablv India’s share of the 
trade. ^ The following statement indicates the percentage of India’s 
trade in linseed in certain principal foreign markets. 
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Taum; No. of Jin-stod into the United Kingdom, France 

and Ittdg (In Uuninand quintals). 



1913. 

1914. 

1032. 

m 

1934. 

1935. 

United Kingfiom-- — ■ 






2,615 

. j 

(i.rinO 

4,050 

3,682 

2,520 

1,870 

ArgfTiimu 


2,090 

3,4P5 

1,150 

447 

1,990 

India * • • i 

1,360 

2,380 

94 

1,333 

1,418 

595 

IndiaV . ! 

Fr&nf’€ — 

21% 

48% 

^ /O 1 

53% 

76% ^ 

2,366 

23% 

Total 

2,514 

1,337 

2,360 

2,643 

2,584 

A-rgeiitiiia . 

1,143 

546 

1,834 

2,049 

2,055 

2,377 

India . . * , 

1,026 1 

617 j 

322 

462 

216 

56 

India ’h peremtage . j 

Iiuif/- — - 
Total 

41% 

46% 

14% 

17%. 

1 

9% 

2% 

454 

324 

686 

750 

645 

) 

Arg^r-^ntiiia 

133 

11 

514 

537 

462 

f Not 

India (and Ceylon) 

261 

282 

119 

177 

132 

}>• avail- 

India’s p€^rerntage 

57% 

87% 

1 7 0/ 

1 * /o 

24% 

20% 

1 able. 

(ineluding Ceylon). 






J 


Ti't' averaj*' ],rothiciiou of seed in the triennium 1912-1913 and 
1914 exe*--edt-d Iiuif a luilliun tons, of which 75 per cent, was export- 

ed, and this in'ojjortion may be taken as 
r uc ion. . normal pre-wai- i)ereentage. While 

th© war lasted, of conrse, it was much lower. No linseed is grown 
in Madras, and the principal producing areas are 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, Bengal 
and the Central Provinces. The area under cultivation in the pro- 
\iuces for which forecasts are available, aggregates ordinarily between 
3 niid tJiiilion acres, inclusive of a iiii.'ced crop of about 600,000 
UkT«'s in the l''nitt.‘d Provinces, but in years of scarcity, such 
os 1918-19 the total is ruudi reduced. In a good year the exportable 
surplus is in the neighbourhood of 400,000 tons. 

The world iici-cage and production of linseed are approximately 
9,O0(>,0t»O jitul 1,800.(>00 tons respectively. 


Tablie No. 84. — Acreage ttnder cultivation according to 'provinces in--- 
1913-14f, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


&nd States, j 101S-14. 

s 

1 1918-19. 

1031-32. 

1932-33- 

1033-34. 

1934-35. 

i 

i 

Benfsal . , . . ! 

Bitor anl Orlsas . . 1 

Bamt>ay (l»eludlng Indian 
States). 

CentTil Pm anl B ^ra 

Tuujm .... 

ITilted Fn.5^inees . . I 

Bhopal State . . . j 

1 Ventral States . ! 

Ffyd^^rabti Htat'- . 
Ralpiitana Civotah) 

Acres, 

193,700 

052,990 

173.100 

952.100 

r 240.000 

L38T?000 ■ 

X 

4- 

412t600 

Aer«^s. 

144.000 

595.000 

89.000 

509.000 

27.000 
09,W0 

t 

321.000 
+ 

+ 

216V>#»0 

19.000 

Acres. 

120,000 

602,000 

137.000 
* 

10,000 

037,fK>f> 

32,CX>0 

321.000 
t 

580.000 
! t 

94.000 

306.000 

95.000 

Acres. 

125.000 

641.000 

125.000 

* 

6,000 

1,003,000 

28,000 

228.000 

624^,000 

44.000 
108,000 
269,000 

93.000 

Acres. i 

124.000 i 

631.000 

124.000 

6,000 

033.000 

32.000 

213.000 
t 

593.000 

37.000 

128.000 
367,000 

73.000 

Acres. 

126,000 

599.000 

134.000 
Ca> 

1,126,000 

26,000 

240.000 
[ 622,000 

t 

47.000 
t 

399.000 

92.000 

f Aecrm^e 

Total ■< 

t Yield CT^ns) . J 

3,031,mi0 

1,989,000 

3,300,000 

3,299.000 

3,261,000 

3,410,000 



416,000 

406,000 

376,000 

420,000 


• Pimirm for tnJUan States. {ay Incluaing lndi\n States. 

‘T ero|>. 

t Hot 













Trade varieties. 


The crop is sown either pure or mixed and the fair average yield 
may be taken at 4'i5 ibb. to the acre. There are two readily recog- 
nised varieties grown, which yi:.‘ld the 
commercial varieties known as yellow and 
brown linseed respectively. The bulk of the linseed which is 
marketed is of the variety known, as brown, which is graded into 
hold, medium and umidl. liombay exports chiefly hold and small, 
and Calcutta, medium. The exports from Karaclii, ■which* are 
small. a]>proxiinate to thoftc from Calcuttii in quality. Yrlluw linseed 
is export'id only from 1 Bombay and it; generally sohl with an admix- 
ture of ‘bold bro'v\n' which may amount to as much as 8U per cent. 
This yelloir seed is mostly shipped to hfarseilles where it is pre- 
ferred to the usual Bombay hold quality on account of the lighter 
colour of the n snltiint oil cake which commands a slight premium in 
that ixiarket. 


Binseed, as has been noticed, was formerly grown in India largely 
to meet a foreign detiumd. The first mention of export from India 
■E-rr.orfK occtirs iu 1882 when 3 ewts. were reeord- 

^ * ed Bv 1839 the figure had ris'-n to 

60,000 tons and in 1880-81 to 300,000 tons. The following table 
indicates the quantity and value of linseed exj^orted since 1931-32 
os eornpared vsith the pre-war and post-war figures. 

Jdnseed is generally shipped throughout the year but the busy 
season runs from May to July. 

Tabi.e No. 85 . — Quantiiij and ruJite of of lini^rcd front India 

iu Vds-lu and /n,m unu-ard.-<! 


Year. 

j 

! Quantity. 

Value . 








Tons, 

£ 

1913-14 - 

. 

« » 


• 


. 

413,873 

4 , 457.998 

1018-19 . 

# 

. » 





293,453 

i 4 , 391.402 

1931-32 - 


* * 




. 

120,283 

1 , 148.349 

1032-33 . 


- • 





72,191 

683,307 

1033-34 . 






. 

378,868 

3 , 431,335 

1934-35 . 

• 






238,365 

2 , 248.181 

1935-36 . 



• 

• 



164,743 1 

1 , 6 . 54,663 


In 1904-05 there was a record shipment of 559,100 toils valued at 
£4,219,150. 

The fall in 1914-15 wa's due more to the indifferent harvest of 
the prevh us year than to the war. In 1915-16 there was a m3r& 
substantial contraction with greatly reduced exports to Trance and 
Italy and shipments to the United Kingdom at pre-war levels. In 
1916-17, however, when an abundant crop coincided with a great 
shortage of supplies from the Plate, a recovery to 400,000 tons was 
achieved but in the following year, owing to smaller supplies arriv- 
ing at the ports from the provinces and partly because of the curtail- 
ed demands fram the eh’of inmorters, the total that left the country 
was very small. In 1918-19, the increased stimulus imparted to the 
production of margarine and edible oils to replace butter and to the 
manufacture of glycerine for explosive.s, coriipelled larger exports of 
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jin-. =' i iV. in Jn.Iin- Ihe Brii ish Ministry of Food made au arrange- 
!, 'Anlr-h Iroiia India were purchased by a Director 

-u (iilri and tSt-cds ?:iupply in London with the Collectors of Ouat<^s 
a- 'i-ni.- ai the Indlun p'-ris concerned to supervise shipments. The 
tot.ii' 4 iiuiUty tlnit went to the United Kingdom in 1918-19 was 
2 - 1 -. I toil or nciarly S3 per cent, of the whole. The volume of 

ti'fi i.j nliout the same in the following year but short stocks and 

high* prices in India kepi down the volume of exports in 1919-20. 
Depression in the British oilseed crushing industry and a bumper 
Ar^tntine cri>i' account lor the disappointing figures of 1921-22; but 
til ere was a partial, if not complete recovery in 1922-23, with the 
United Kingdom vnd France as principal customers, and Italy’s 
takings approximately the same as in 1913-14. In 1923-24, prices 
were steady, and, there were increased demands from the United 
Kingdom and the Continent, specially as a large quantity of export- 
able surplus of Argentine was absorbed by the United States of 
America, due to the fact that the use of linseed oil in the manufac- 
ture of linoleum and oilcloth liad rapidly increased. Shipments in- 
creased by 34 per cent, in quantity and 31 iper cent, in value as 
compared with the preceding year. In 1924-25, the bumper FTorth 
American crop led to the curtailment of American demand for Arren- 
tino seeds, and, consequently. India’s exports to the United Kingdom 
and France diminished, though she improved her position in the 
smaller markets of Italy and Australia. A noticeable decrease in 
the shipments was noticed in the following year owing partly io some 
eontineatal ecnontries growmg more of the seed themselves to meet 
internal demand. A shc^ hadian crop in 1925-26 accompanied by 
an abundant crop in AfgenlSa© «scmaiderably cut down India’s exports 
which decreased by 54 per csent. as compared with the pre-war year. 
Exports of Indian linseed recovered slightly however in 1927-28 but 
were still 1 1 per cent, less than the average of the post-war quin- 
qiiennium. Due to an unfavour;ihlc monsoon in 1928-29 the export- 
able surplus was considerably less than the preceding year’s 
the European countries, gencrnilv. reduced tlieir takings. Though, 
in tlu- succeed irs a: yonr, the weather conditions proved imfavourable, 
exports increased owing to a shortage of supplies in other producing 
countries. The increased demand continued in the first half of the 
next year but wi+h the prospect of an abundant new Plate crop in 
Argentine, the exports dwindled in the latter half. Increased, pro- 
duction in Argcrdine and other countries affected adversely India’s 
exports in 1931-32 and 1932-33. In the latter year a slight improve- 
mt'u‘ w:).^ noti.-ed in the exports to the T'nited Kingdom. In Janu- 
ary 19-33 in pursuance of tlie Ottawa Trade Agreement a duty of 10 
p,-r f*nt. rniurf'm was imposed in tlie United Kingdom on all 
i!nf*orts of linseed grown outside the Empire. This preference had 
r* marked ^ effect m the exports of Kn'=‘eed in the following year, in 
which sldpmcrO.s to the extent of 379,000 tons were registered as 
compured with only 72,000 tons in 1932-33. The absence of export- 
able surplus in other countries accentuated the increased demand 
tor Indian Trie shore of the United Kingdom rose from 

20 per cent, in K<32-33 to njore than 40 per cent, in 1933-34. Owing, 
however, to a liberal crop in the Argentine and lesser demand from 
me Unhed Kingatun. exi^nri- tn»m India fell to 238,400 tons during 
1934-35. Geneialiy t>‘roughont the year 1935-36, Indian prices 
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were above export parity owing to the keen home demand. The 
total shipment during this year, therefore, amounted to only 164,700 
tons. The share of the United Kingdom during the two years lOsi-SS 
and 1935-36 was about 44 per cent, and 65 per cent., resspectively. 

Table No. 86. — Distribution of the trade in linseed among prineipaJL 
importing countries in 1913-14 and in 1935-36. 


Countries, 


1913- 

14. 

1935-36. 

t - — - - - - - - 


mmmm 

Parcentag©. 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

United Kingdom 


Tons. 

157,315 

38*0 

Tons. 

90,144 

54-5 

Crermany 

• 

48,326 

11-6 

8,410 

5-1 

Netlierlands . 

« 

9,575 

2-3 

390 

0-3 

Belgium 


38,459 

9-3 

3,656 

3*2 

France . 


115,459 

28*0 

7,580 

4*6 

Sx>aln 

I* 

3,440 

0*8 

2,58# 

1*6 

Atmteia and ELnngary 



1*5 

m m 

« • 

Italy • * * 

« 

30,667 

7*4 

6,696 

1 4*7 

Oreeoe . . * 


SCO 

0*1 

3,479 

2*1 

Atiatmlia « * 

m 

3,360 

i 0*7 

9,730 

6*9 

Otlaer Countries 

# 

282 

0*4 

32,172 

19*0 

Total 

♦ 

413,873 

100 

1€S4,743 

lOO 


The bulk of the shipment goes from Bombay and Calcutta which 
share the trade equally between them. In 1933-34, with the com- 
mencement of exports feom Vizagapatam, Madras figured in the trade 
for the first time. The shipment from that port however is not yet 
considerable. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the ba^iaar maund and shipment 
is made in single B twill bags of 164 lbs. or double E bags of 186 

TTnit of sale and sbipment. Bombay, the unit of sale 

and shipment is the bag of 182 lbs. to 
224 lbs. Sterling quotations are for the ton of 2,240 lbs. nett landed 
terms or c. i. f. 

The oil content of linseed varies from 37 to 43 per cent. Of 
the seed retained in the country for eonver'sion into oil the bulk is 
oiL dealt with in country mills by primitive 

methods but while war lasted increasing 
quantities were consumed in factories working on modern lines under 
European management. The following table illustrates the course 
of the export trade. 
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Tabi-e Xo. 87. — Quantify and value of exports of linseed oil fro^m 
India fn,tn lUlO-ll to 191-3-14, 1917-18 to 1999-23 and from 
1931-32 onwards. 






Tear. 





Quantity* 

Value, 

IWlU-il 









Gallons. 

316,111 

£ 

42,594 

1911-12 









249,975 

49,966 










106^867 

203^3 . 

1913-14 









102,360 

17,493 

1917-18 









560,176 

127,582 

1918-19 


W 







1,674,958 

431 OIT 

1919- ao 


m 







438,775 

132.77» 

1920-21 


to 







266,848 

88,619- 

1921-22 








• 1 

40,222 

11,742 

1922-23 









30,728 

7,203: 

1931-32 






m 



38.009 

4,715^ 

1932-33 




m 





44,109 

6,293 

1933-34 






« 


* 

67,102 

8.278 

1934-35 


to 


n 


• 


♦ ! 

63,682 

7,805 

1933-38 


m 


• 




! 

77,866 

9,518 


The deeline iu the volumt of exports between 1910-11 and the- 
oufcbreali of w'ar is duo chiefSy to the opening of a mill in Melbourne 
for crushing linseed and the consequent falling off in the Australian 
demand for oil. At the same time the exports of seed to Australia 
rc«e from 700 tons in 1910-11 to 15,850 tons in 1917-18. The re- 
covery in 1917-18 and the phenomenal exports in that year and in 
1918-19 are due to a very strong demand, particularly from Australia 
for oil, in view of the restrictions placed upon shipments of seed. 
The fall in 1919-20 is atiributable partly to a rise of 50 per cent, in 
the price of the raw material and partly to a reduced demand for 
Italy, Natal and Australia. Imports "of oil crushing and refining- 
machinerv into India between 1918-10 and 1920-21 exceeded dS150,000 
but there was a hirther fall in the latter year in the exports of linseed 
oil, and in 1921-22 and 1922-23 new low levels were reached, which 
is 'to he regretted., as in the lattea: yeax there were increased ship- 
ments of linwied to the United Kingdom. In 1923-24, exports in- 
creased considerably, after which, the trade gradually declined with 
an abrupt rise in 1927-28 due to increased demand from tbe Philip- 
pine Islands and the Straits Settlements. In the followmig year, 
exports decreased by nearly 70 per cent., bub in 1929-80 they reach- 
ed the record figure of J70,0Of» gallons. An event of some interest 
in that year v'ns the re-.inpearance of the XTnited States of America 
and Siam in the market after a lapse of three years. Since then 
the trade has fiuetuated with alternate rise and fall. In 1922-23,. 
importfi of linseed nil from the Ignited Kingdom were 268.000 gallons, 
hut the importation has gracluallv decreased and in 1935-36 only 
136,000 gallons were imported. Thi<! is partly^ due to the growth of 
the iudigennus industries, and partly to the price of the Indian lin- 
seed oil being appreciably lower than that of the foreign product. 
The average quiir.tity imported annually is 105,000 gallons valued at 
JE8l.6>'«} approximately. 
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The unit nf sale in Calcutta is the gallon and shipment is made 
generally in half-cases ot 72 lbs. or in drums of 40 gallons, 5 gallons 

Unit of sale and shipment. gallons. The bulk of the ship- 

meiits goes from Caicotta, m toe neigti- 

bourhood of which the principai mills are situated. The distribution 
of the trade between Calcutta and Bombay is shown l>tdu%v. 

Tabi.f. Xo. 88 . — Bharr nf fhr principal ports in the export of linst-^d 

oil from India in 193J-3(). 


PortF* 

Quantity. 

Pcrceutag*"^. 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Gallons. 

76,496 

1,370 

98-2 

1-8 

Exports of linseed, rape and sesamum cakes were until the 
statistical year 1918-19, grouped under one head when the com- 
..fflri,. pilation of separate returns for linseed cake 

. . arranged for. The course of the trade 

IS indicated in the following table. 

TABI.-E Xo, and value of linseed cal:e exported. 

Year, 

Quantity. 

Y alue . 

1918-10 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 * ; 

1033-34 ; 

19.34 -.33 

1935-36 

Tons. 

6,142 

46.582 
81,747 
50,844 

40.582 
71,774 

£ 

46,564 
281,780 
489,025 ' 
256,100 
2i0,8f f ‘ 
329,58T 

The distribution of exports was previously confined to two piti^ 
Vinces, Bengal and Bombay, but since 193-3-34, linseed cakes are 
exported from Madras also. 

Table Xo. 90. Provificml (.listrilnitjon of ('xporfs of Jlnsccil cahe lit 

1935-36. 

Provinces. | 

Quantity. , 

ValiM!.. 

Bengal . . . . . . _ ^ 1 

Bombay , . , , . . , . I 

Madras . * , , ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

Tons, 

44,047 

16,588 

11,139 

£ 

198,8B.3J 
78,461 
62,232, , 


7 % iiiiaecu. caKe are rne umtea ivingdcsoai 

Xetherlamls and lielgiurn where they are used for manurial purposes. 

The unit of sale for this cake is the bazaar maund and of ship- 
ment, the bag of 184 ibs. and 224 lbs. nett. In Bombav, the unit 
oi sale and shipment is the bag of 1G8 lbs. to 182 lbs. 
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Groundnut. 


The grocndiiut {urachis ]typogaeaj also known as pea-nut, earth- 
nut and monkey nut is. though long cultivated in India, probably 
not indigenous. The appearance of the Indian nut in Europe dates 
from about 1840, but forty years later the total exports amounted 
to less than 1,300 tons or little more than 1 per cent, of the aggre- 
gate imports into France*. Of 112,000 acres under the crop at this 
time 70,000 were in Bombay and 34,000 in Madras. In 1895-90 
the corresponding figures were, Bombay 164,000 and Madras 243,000 
acres. In the last decade of the nineteenth century the trade suffer- 
ed from a very marked set-back due, it is said, to the marked deterio- 
ration of the so-called indigenous varieties of seed which led to a 
gi^t contraction both in Madras and Bombay in the area cultivated 
with groundnut, the acreage in the former Presidency declining from 
nearly 300,000 to less than 100,000 acres. But the successful intro- 
duction of disease-resisting seed from Senegal and Mozambique with 
& much higher oil content is reflected in a remarkable recovery 
which dates from 1900-01, and under the further stimtilus of aii 
increased world demand for seeds yielding edible oils, the trade pro- 
gressed steadily, particularly in Southern India, until in 1913-14 
ihe total area devoted to the crop was not less than 2,100,000 acres, 
with an estimated yield of 749,000 tons. The figures for subsequent 
years are given below. 


TAaii® No. 91 . — Acreage and yield of groundnut in India for the 
W14-1S, 1918-19, and from 1930-31 omvards. 



Acreage* 

Yield. 








Tons. 


. 

. 




2,413,000 

947,000 

191S-1& . 


•« • 

• 



1,407.000 

626,000 

mm-m . 


» . 

• 



0,579,000 

2,766,000 

1931-32 . 






5,489,000 

2,268^000 

193S 33 . 



A 


• 

7,409,000 

1 2,997,000 

1033-34 . 


« » 




8.226,000 

! 3,330,000 

1034-35 . 

• 

- 

* 

• 

- 

5,766,000 

1,883,000 


♦O’Ctoraoi'** €Mtt oaltivatiim of gproiixidnut in India. Jonm. Aeri. Hort. 

Be«, •*. 18TO, Tol. VI, Kos. m-W, 


I>£King the war several causes confccibufcod to fluctuations in the 
SKareage under cultivation. At first there was a marked fall in prices, 
disorganisation of the labour market at Marseilles and the closing 
down of several hrench mills which caused a considerable contraction 
ill area in 1915-16. and after a good recovery in the follbw'ing year, 
high freights and the almost complete suspension of sailings to Pondi- 
cherry and the smaller Madras ports, which in pre-war times were 
rmponsible for so considerable a portion of the exports, led to a 
further set-back. Fortunately, however, the yield when the area 
was SHMtllest. was so abundant that the estimated outturn of the 
pre\i<>»js year was aclu-ally exceeded and again in 1917-18 the fall 
in acreage was to a great extent made good by a heavier crop- In 
1918-19 there was a marked decline both in acreage and yield, due to 
faulure of rains nt sowing time, and the crop afterwards suffered 
feom drought in Madras and Bombay. During recent years there 
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has been a very marked improvement both in the acreage and yield 
of groundnuts in India, and production is now about three times that 
of the pre-w'ar period. 

The following table gives the exports of groundnuts, oil and cake 
from India in 1913-14, 1918-19 and during the last four years. 

• 

Tabi.e No. 92 . — Exports of groundnuts, oil and caJee from British 
India in 1913-14, 1918-19, and 1932-33 onwards. 


Articles, 

1913-14, 

|l9IS.19. 

1932 - 33 . 

1933-34. 

1934-35. ^ 

1935 - 36 . 

Gromadiitit (Toris) , 
GroTEmdniit cake (Tons) , 
OTOimdniit oil (Galte.) ^ 

278.000 
62,000 

288.000 

17.000 

56.000 
590,000 

433.000 
159, OCO 

917.000 

547.000 

190.000 

716.000 

511.000 

262.000 
275,000 

ill 


On an average 3 cwts. (36 gallons) of oil represent 10 cwts. of 
nuts crushetL 


The greater portion of the nuts produced in the country is con-* 
sumed in India, the volume of exports scarcely keeping pace even 
n ■«».*_ Ihi normal times with the increased culti- 

«£ llktB. vation. Taking the figures for the last 

pre-war year, viz., 1913-14, it is found that considerably more than 
half the crop was retained for home consumption, only 278,000 
bms out of 749,000, being sent out of the country. Yet in normal 
times the total exports from India compared very favourably with 
exports from the other principal producing eotmtries of the world. 
When the exports from Pondicherry (chiefly grown in British India) 
are added to these from British Indian ports, India accounted for 
458,000 Ions out of a grand total of 1,186,000 tons received from aB 
sources in Europe in 1932-33 the principal consuming country being 
Franf-e with a percentage ^aze of 50. The following table shows 
the percentage borne by exports to outturn in each of the three pro- 
vinces in which the crop is chiefly grown, calculated on the figures 
for 1934-35. 


Table No. 93 . — Relation of provincial outturn to exports on basis 

of figures for 1934-35. 



*Con verted at the rate of 36 gallons = 10 cwts. of nuts crushed. 

In the table which follow's though shipments of Indian ground- 
nuts from Pondicherry and Marmugao are excluded, the predomi- 
nance of France in the groundnut trade is very marked. In fact 
Marseilles prices and the Marseilles demand govern the market. 

Ol.q 













— QntiHtitif and value of exports from British Indimv 
mundnats'm 2913-14, 1918-19 and 1932-33 onwards, 

riiiripal ilestinaiinnH, „ „ ^ _ 




1013-14. 


1018 - 19 . 


1932-33, I 1933-34. 


1934-35. 


1935-30. 


Fr«%iirA 

Klngdoiii 
Ij^rmauy , 

Italy 

Other eoiwtrie^s 

r Qimnilty 
Total i 

t • 


222, 

10,098 

*4»0 
9,430 I 

1/225 

27,778 

277,997 


Tuoat. 

2,553 


2,92«# 

12/214 

117,109 


Touh. 

219,447 

H,027 

87,474 

31,043 

4B,I29 

28.214 

9,478 

433,012 


Tons. 

IHS.OSO 

13,491 

100,855 

52,821 

97,249 

72,413 

21,637 


Tons., 

90,262 

13,051 

114,813 

134,196 

65,116 

54,370 

29,486 


Tons. 

140,697 

9,196 

95,161 

62,399 

71,268 

17,765 

16,081 


f • -I 277,007 17*100 433,012 546 , o 46 5 , oil , 194 412,567 

total ^ £ I 3_254^24.6 l,249.^01 5,341,640 4,073.360 4,446,314 4,938,260 

The tiecorticuted kerneis^ure generally shipped from” Madras in 
biUis weii?hiiig 8<* kilogroiniiies, equal to 176 English lbs. nett, and 

. . are sold in Marseilles in fiancs per unit 

Shipping. kilos. Tiie groundnuts both in 

siiell, and decorticated, are uHually sold in the more southerly pro- 
ducing district- of' the .Madnis Pres’deney at so much "per French 
i;an»l\ of r*2U‘ ind English lbs., lait in the northern area the unit is 
the English candy of hf3»J ILs. riierihig quotations are generally per 
tem of 2,240 lbs. nett, c. i. f. L'ntil .',ouie \ears ago the universal 
tn«tho<l of decorticating was to dainj) tlie groundnuts and beat them 
with sticks to separate tbe brittle shells from the kernels, a method 
which involves considerable damage to the latter. Further, once 
tile kernels have been wetted they are liable to discolouration and 
fermentation, v.hcn, the oU produced from thepi is rancid. The use 
ot maciunery fer decorticating has grown in popularity, as by this 
mcthofl the seed is decorticated in the dry state and the kernels are 
uninji:i\‘d, and coiiscqueutly command a much better price in foreign 
markets than huuil decorticated kernels. There are several satis- 
factory types of deeijrt icators, and the percentage of seed for export 
now decorticated by ivachiiie instead of by hand has increased. 

The best grades of cil in Europe are obtained from nuts shipped 
in the shell, but this method is not general from India owing to the 
heavy sea freights. The nuts when shipped in the shell occupy near- 
ly double the space on the steamer than they take when shipped as 
kernels, and in this respect India is handicapped in comparison with 
the \'test Coast of Africa where, the freight consideration being negli- 
gible, the bulk of the --rop has always been shipped undecortieated. 
The want of adequate facilities for shipping at the minor ports in the 
Madras Presi<len(\v is ji drawback to the South Indian trade, steamers 
having to lie at cun.skierable distance from the shore owdng to the 
shallow and surf-beaten nature of the coast and the cargo has to be 
cfirried from the .shore in lighters and small boats- which facilitate 
speculation. In 1935-S6 the export. s were nearly one and a half times 
th'isc cjf the last pre-war year, over lialf of them going to France and 
thi-^ Netherlands. 

Pe-ft-re lf)10. wh< n the Eurma figures swelled the total for the 
first tiiee, practicolly the only shipments of groundnut oil from 

Omimdutit Oil. India were from Madras and for the vse 

, Tiidi-tn coolies working in Mauritius 

Atid i cylon. 1 lie oulk of the oil crushed is still consumed internally 
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for domest'C purposes The substantial increase in the foreign ex- 
ports of oil irom India, while the war lasted, could not be maintain- 
ed for some years after the war, but during recent years, the exports 
of oil shovv'ed considerable expansion and in 19^12-38 reached the peak 
figure of 917, OOt) galiuns. In the following year a slight dtcline was 
noticed and in the year 1034-S5 exports of oil dropped to a very low 
level as a result of the market for the oil in Europe showing signs of 
contraction. If the gallonage is converted into the weight of seeds 
assumed necessary to produce it, according to the formula ah'eady 
given, it will be seen that the oil exported rei/resents an almost 
negligible percentage of the total tonnage. The oil content of the 
shelled nut is about 40 per cent. 

Table No, 95. — The percentage share of the exports of groundnuts 
and oil to the total yield in India in 1913-14 and 1934-33. 



! Yield, 

! Exports- 



N uts « I 

f 

1 Oil. 

Year, 

Ton®. 

Tans. 

Percentage 
to yield. 

1 1 

> Oalicns 1 
’^cenvert- 1 
ed into 
tons* 

Fereeiitage 
to yield* 

l§i3-14 . . . 1 

1934-35 

749,000 

1,883,000 

278.000 

511.000 

37-1 

27-1 

4.003 

3,819 

•63 

•2 


♦Cciiiv’crted at the rate of 36 gallons = 10 ewts. of nuts crushed. 


I'lie question of further expansion of seed crushing in India on up- 
to-date lines appears to be limited by the difficulty of finding more 

remunerative markets for the cake. 

Grooad nut Cake. Machine pressed cake is regarded with 

more favour by agriculturists in India as a cattle feed than the pro- 
duce of country mills, because it is less adulterated, but four-fifths of 
the cake retained in India is used for manurial purposes and only 
one-fifth as fodder. The bulk of the groundnut cake exported is 
taken by the United Kingdom, the other principal markets being 
dermany, Netherlands, Belgium and Ceylon. Bumia’s principal 
■customer is the United Kingdom while Ceylon, where the cake is 
admirably suited for lea plantations, relies for her supplies on 
Madras and Bombay. In the home market, the cake from the East 
Indies i.s known by the name of Coromandel to distinguish it from 
Eufisque derived from the African nut. 

Taking the provinces, where groundnut is cultivated, in order of 
Iheir imi'ortance, wc ilnd that in Madras the annual acreage is about 

3,500,000, yielding on an average about 
^ half a ton of unshelled nuts per acre, or 

between 1,0C‘0,0CM.> aird 1,125,0(X) tons of kernels. The general trade 
name for the nuts exitorted from Sotttheru India is Pondicherry which 
are cla.ssed as small, while a bold grade of the Bombay nut (i.e,, 
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shipped from that port) is also recognised. The crop is sown between 
Jui^v and September and comes into sight commercially between 
Jaimary and March. The exports, from Pondicherry in 19S4-35 
amounted to 57,417,000 Kilogs. or 56,513 tons, valued at £430,626. 
Table No. 96 - — Exports of groundnuts, foreign and coastwise in- 
19S3-S4 from Pondicherry and principal Madras ports. 


Ports. 




Quantity, 

Value • 

Fondieli^rry . . * . 




Tons. 

40,220 

£ 

303,446 

Madr^ Ports — 

Ma<iraa . « . . 

- 

- 

- 

164,190 

1,345,600 

Ooddedore 




71,515 

616,150 

Porto Novo 




3,a73 

32,660- 

Negapai»in 




34,335 

327,300 

Vizagapatam 

* 



13,742 1 

110,560 

CaHeot % . . . 




41,515 

369,075. 

OO'Caamcia «... 




48,116 

! 469,200 



• 

- 

19,916 

166,200 

Oti^rpwte 


- 

- 

72,642 

684,600 

Total (Madras Porte) 


• 

- 

469,244 

4,120,125 


Sinc.e 1919-20 theie has been a gradual revival of trade in ground- 
nuts as a result of removal of all restrictions on the export after 
the war, the abundance of available tonnage, and the gradual de- 
cline in freight rates. Consequently the exports from Madras ports 
in 1921-22 and 1922-23 were considerably above the pre-war normal. 
Since then the expca-ts have been steadily rising as a result of in- 
creased consumption in Europe. 

Eoifeign exports of groundnut oil from Madras ports amounted 
in 191S-14 to 280,000 gallons, valued srt £29,000, of which 48 per 
csent. went to (.eylcn and 50 per cent, to Mauritius. In 1917-lS 
the total was 626,242 gallons, but with PVance eliminated and the 
United Kingdom, a sm.alier buyer, the total for 1918-19 shrank to the 
pre-war level. In 1935-36 the exports amounted to 18,000 gallons, 
valued at £1,231. Machine-pressed oil does not fetch such good 
prices as that pressed in Chekkus (country mills) which is cold drawn. 
Groundnut oil is generally sold per candy of 500 lbs. and shipped in 
cases of 8t) lbs. at Neaapatam and in tins of 40 lbs. at Ehanushkodi. 
Cochin casks holding 700 to 750 lbs. have gone out of favour and 
are now rarely used on account of their greater liability to leakage. 
In the case of coastwise exports, the unit of shipment is the drum 
of 4(M(, 500, 550 or 560 lbs. 

There is a large coastwise export of groundnut oil from Madras 
the exports, in 1935-36 amounting to 1,063,000 gallons. Groundnut 
oil is largely used to adulterate ghi and other vegetable oils, and for 
Indian confectionery. 
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Th© foreign exports of cake in 1918-14 amounted to 23,600 tons, 
valued at i£106,000. The corresponding figures for 1935-36 were 
38,745 tons, valued, at £182,090. Th© eak© is sold either per ton or 
per candy of 5i)0 lbs. and shipped generally in bags containing IJ 
cwts. nett. 


During the last twenty -five years Burma has evinced a growing 
interest in the cultivation and crushing of groundnut. The centre 

of the trade is at Myingyan in the dry 
/.one. The estimated yield in Burma in 
1913-14 and. the folJow'ne year was in the neighbourhood of 90,000 
tons from an acreage o+’ 2,>S,000- In 1915-16 the yield soared to 
nearly 120,000 tons and the estimate for 1916-17 was only slightly 
less. The figures for the four years 1931-32, 1932-33, 1933-34 and 
1934-35 have been 117,000 tons, 151,000 tons, 144,000 tons, and 
144,000 tons respectively. Exports from Burma for the correspond- 
ing periods were respectively (1913-14) 26,912 tons, (1916-16) nil, 
(1916-17) 2,158 tons, (1931-32) 27 tons, (1932-33) 7 tons, (1^-34) 
40 tons and (1934-36) 62 tons. It will be observed that in recent 
years foreign trade has dwindled to insignificance. 

Ba 1935-1^ the exports of cake from Bangoon amounted to 
64,561 tons, out of which 53*16© terns went to the United Kingdom. 
The foreign exports of Burma oil which is regarded as superior in 
quality to Madras oil amounted in 1915-16 to 77,000 gallons and the 
following year to 495,000. In 1917-18 the total was 297,000 gallons, 
of which 211,336 gallons went to the United Kingdom. In 1918-19, 
with shipments to the United Kingdom practically suspended, the 
aggregate was 76,836 gallone, and in 1922-23, 92 gallons only. In 
1936-36, the exports of groundnut oil from Bangoon amounted to 
240 gallons, the chief destinations being the Straits Settlements 
and the Federated Malay States. 


The unit of sale in Burma for groundnuts is a hundred basket 
of 25 lbs. each and of groundnut oil and cake, a hundred vise of 

360 lbs. Groundnut kernel is very seldom 
exported from Burma. It is generally 
imported from India into Burma in 146 
to 1.5U lbs. bags. Groundnut oil is shipped from Bangoon in tins 
of 4 gallons and also in casks of 40 to 80 gallons. Groundnut cake 
is shipped in bags of 200 to 224 lbs. nett. 


tf Hite mxA SMp~ 

meat. 


The groundnut trade in Bombay has not made anything lik© fh© 
headway it has in Madras since the beginning of the present century. 

Bombay Presidency. 1895-96 three-quarters of the ground- 

nuts exported were shipped from Bom- 
bay; in 1917-18 they represented less than 38 per cent, of the whole 
and in 1984-35 about 15 per cent. only. 


The are.'i under groundnut cultivation in the Bombay presidency 
in 1934-35 was 1,516,000 acres (inclusive of 654,000 acres in Indian 
States) equivalent to about 26 per cent, of the total area under the 
crop in India. The a%^erage yield on the basis of figures for the five 
years ending 1934-35 is 707,000 tons. The crop in Bombay is sown 
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4 ibout six xveeks eai’iier than in Madras and is harvested about JSTov- 
■eiuber. Two grades of nuts ai*e recognised — bold and small, which 
are sold eitlier slielled ci unshellcd. The following table illustrates 
file \-oIuiue of the trade in groundnuts, oil and cake from the Presi- 
dency for 1913-14, 1914-15. 1918-19 and from 1932-33 onw-ards. 

Xo. 97. — Exj^oris of gro}itidnut8, oil and cake from the Bombay 
Presidency for 1913-14, 1914-15, 1918-19 and 1982-33 Ofiwards. 


Articles. 

1013-14. 1 
1 

j 10X4-15 

MjRMj 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-50. 

<3rr0iiiidiiiits 
Oroundlniit oil 

Toms 

Grails. 

53,670 

166 

21,1 7B 
B,421 

6,04-2 

132,384 

82,994 

907,085 

91,073 

649,043 

74,677 

241,663 

80,240 

263,100 

<lr0uiiiciuiit cake Tons, i 

8,031 

5,112 

4,263 

93,975 

114,2.98 

149,503 1 

90,706 


In the last pre-war year, more than 50 per cent, of the nuts w’ent 
to Prance, the balance being divided mainly between Belgium and 
Germany, the share of the United Kingdom being only 40 tons. In 
1916-17, however, the United Kingdoni percentage of the trade rose 
to 20, the major quantity still finding its way to France, viz., 59,000 
tons. Bombay suffered less than hladras j^^^ts and Kangoon from 
the shortage of freight in this ear, and her total shipments of ground- 
nut were considerably higher than in the year preceding the war. In 
1934-S5, Italy and France took 25 per cent, etich of the total exports 
of gronndnnta from the Bombay Presidency. The percentage shares 
of the United IQn^om, Germany and Netherlands were 20, 13 and 
9, respectively, while Belgium and Egypt accounted for 2 per cent, 
each. The trad© in oil, which rose to 182,0(X) gallons in 1918-19, 
fell again five years later to inconsiderable dimensions (6,000 gallons), 
the chief customers being Mauritius and Mesopotamia. In the years 
whi.,'h followed, the exports of groundnut oil rose very considerably 
and reached a figure of 907,685 gallons in 1932-33, after which there 
was again a rapid decline, the quantity exported in 1935-36 being 
263,100 gallons. The United Kingdom and Mauritius are the 
principal customers which take about 70 per cent, of the total 
exports. Egypt, Italy and Aden share between themselves 20 per 
eent. of the trade- The export trade in groundnut cake has also 
developed to a marked extent during the past ten years. In 1935-36, 
9^,706 tons were exported as compared to 8,031 tons in the pre-war 
year. The United Kingdom and Germany were the only two cus- 
tomers for the cake in 1913-14, the greater part going to the former. 
The United Kingdom now takes 50 per cent, of the exports. The 
other chief customers are Germany and Belgium, their percentage 
shares in the trade being 17 and 14, respectively. 

The unit of sale in Bombay for groundnuts is the hag of 168 to 
196 lbs. for oil, the maund of 28 Ihs., or the cwt., and for cake, the 

cwt. Shipment for the decorticated nuts 
Unit of sale and shipment, is made in bags of 168 to 196 lbs., and the 

undecorticated nvits in bags weighing 85 
lbs. or Ies.s, while the oil is packed for export in tins of 84 lbs. or 
drums of 6 or 8 gallons. Cakes are shipped in hvdraulic pressed bags 
of 180_ ll)S. or m native pre.ssed bags of 161 or 108 lbs. Sterling 
quotations for the nuts are generally based on the ton of 2,240 lbs 
nett. c. i. f. 
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BAPJE AND MUSTARD SEED. 

Tile tei-m rapeseed is coiuinercially often indifferently used to 
•denote, at ieiist two sub-species of braniiica campentris, viz., Indian 
_ , ... cozlii or sarson and Indian rape or toriat 

Tride TM.etae.. mustard seed is derived from a 

closely allied species, hrasaica juncea. Tlie chief qualities of rapeseed 
recognised by the exporters are toria, brown bluish in colour, 
ehietiy exported from Karachi, Eerozepore brown, brown Cawnpore, 
chiefly shipped from Bombay and Calcutta, broivn Delhi, mainly 
■exported from Bombay' and Karachi, yellow bold, from Bombay and 
yellow Bmall from Bombay and Calcutta. 

Separate figures are not available in respect of the acreage of 
Rape and Alustard, but the subjoined table shows the area and yield 
of the combined crops, Rape and iMustard, in the British Provinces, 
and the Indian States. Rape and Mustard are rabi (spring) oilseeds. 

Area a«d production. sown from August to Oototer ^d, 

harvested from January to April. The 
crops are grown either pure or mixed almost entirely' on unirrigated 
land. The normal yield per acre varies in different provinces as is • 
indicated in the table below. When rape is cultivated by itself as a 
pure crop, tihe yield is probably appreciably higher. In parts of the 
country the crop is out green, in tTanuary for cattle fodder. In uii- 
country markets the bulk of the crop is disposed of between March - 
and July and the principal trade centres i\re Cawnpure in the United 
Provinces and Ferozepore in the Punjab where supiilies are collected 
for export via Bombay' and Kurachi- 
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(a) Excluding Eeudatory States, estimates tor wtuon tor 

85 are 76,000 acres and 5, OCX) tons, as against 82,000 
acres and 6, (XX) tons in 1933-34. 

(@) The figures represent “mixed crop”. 

(d) Not available- 

(e) Below 500 tons. 

(f) 500 tons. 

(*) Befers to Sind. 

(g) Irrigated. 

(h) XJnirrigated. 

The average world production of Rape seed is 180,000 tons with 
an acreage of 600,(X)0. Japan, Rummania, and Poland are the 
principal countries concerned in cultivation of this crop with Eranco 
and Hungary as next in importance. 

India has always been the principal source of rape-seed 
imported into Europe in supplement to the supplies of Poland 

(chiefly ravison) Roumania (chiefly colza) 
Ksport oi rapeseea. Erance and Hungary. The most important 

country in addition to the above contributing to the world’s exporta- 
ble surplus is Japan and to a smaller extent, Oermany and Nether- 
lands. The statement below shows the percentage of India in the 
import larade of rapeseed in the United Kingdom, Belgium, Italy, 
and Eranee. 

Tabi,b No. 99. — Percentage of India in the import trade of rapeseed 
in 1913, 1914 and 1932 onwards in, foreign, countries. 


(In. thoiiBand quintals.) 




1913, 

1914. 

1932. 

1933. 

m 

1935. 



U'ndted K.ingdom > — 








Total 

• 


1 

S48 

208 

20« 

309 

Indija 

* 

im 


179 j 

150 

180 



- 

\ 

34% 

72% 

72% 

87% 


— - 








Total 


^ 94 


42 

55 

42 

54 

iiotxmarim 


14 


13 

11 

. . 

1 

Argenfcme 


3 


• * 

1 

2 

19 

Ixtdia 


67 


17 

32 

24 

4 

Indiana percentage 


72% 


40% 

68% , 

57% 

7% 









Total 

Inciia (in eluding 

102 

220 

752 

1 

[ 114 

71 

J 

4 («> 

Ceylon) 


05 

183 

735 

110 

62 

lodia’^s percentage 

• 

93% 

83% 

98% 

96% 

73% 

j 

Wranc-e — 


i 






Total 


538 

I 404 

103 

158 

139 

103 

India 

. 

482 

303 

67 

103 

87 

44 

India’s percentage 

• 

90% 

7S% 

65% 

65% 

63% 

43% 


Most of the seed grown in Bengal and Bihar would appear to be 
retained for local consumption- The principal exporting centres are 
Karachi and Bombay^. Only a small percentage of the total produc- 
tion is exported, as the following statement would indicate. 

(a) Figures not available. 




Tabi.e Xo. 100. — Perfrntagc of export of rape and mustard to totaV 

production. 


Article. 

Pre -■war 

War 

Post-war 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 


average . 

average. 

average. 



Rapi^ and Mustard • 

23 

B 

19 

s 

4 


The figxires of export for all jiorts are combined in the table bolow, 
which shows the principal destination for the seed. 


Table Xo. 101. — Exports and destinations of rapeseed from India for 
1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1932-33 onwards. 


Coiio tries. 

1913-14. 



1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36^ 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Ton 

United Kingdom 

14,099 

54,488 

10,680 

19,710 

12,171 

2,046 

Germany 

58,199 


0,058 

9,779 

4,194 

4,700 

Belginm 

98,869 


2,775 

4,348 

2,604 

950 

France 

53,943 

l(s,729 

8,. 50 5 

11,073 

0,193 

3,274 

Italy .... 

1 13,726 

4,068 

70,497 

9,672 j 

3,433 

156 

d" * » . 

1 

16006 j 

lOO 



, , 

Ketl^rlandB 

« • 

. . 1 

11,300 1 

14, .331 1 

6,945 

2,459 

Otl»r wmn tries . 

10,168 ■ 

471 j 

1,831 1 

4,350 1 

2,394 

6,436 


Though IBelginm w^as, before the war, nominally the principal: 
market, there is little doubt that a great deal of her imports via 
Antwerp found their way eventually to Holland and G-ermany. The- 
effect of the war on the trade was very perceptible. In 1914-15, 
«3uly 07,f>tv(> toTXs were exported as. against 249,000 tons in the 
previt.>ua year, a partial revival being experienced only in lOlB-lT 
when 122,000 tons were sent oxit of the country. Of this the greater 
portion was taken by the United Kingdom and Trance, both of 
which countries formerly relied for their supplies on Russia to a 
great extent. There was a great set-back again in 1917-18 owing to 
lack of tonnage. With the United Kingdom trade reduced by two- 
thirds and with France's requirements much curtailed, it was easy 
to satisfy a fleeting interest on the part of Japan in the crushing 
of rapeseed for oil. An interesting feature of the post-war trade 
\vas the^increasin,g participation of Germany, Netherlands and the 
X- nited Kingdom with a considerable decline in the share of Belgium. 
In 1923-24, a record shipment of 336,920 tons was registered with 
tiermany, Italy and the United Kingdonr as the jxrincipal recipients. 
There was a considerable falling off in the overseas demands imme- 
diatel.v afterwards and since 192.5-26, the trade suffered a decline, 
till 1932-.3.3, when, due to an abrupt demand from Italy, exports 
improved by more ilian 5U per cent, as compared -with the preceding 
ve.-u’. Since then the trade has stiffered another set-back. 


Tn Karachi, the unit of sale ig. the eandv of 8 maunds and of 
shipment tlir bag nf 164 lbs., 206 lbs. and' 186 lbs. In Bombay, 

Unit of sale and shipment. shipment is the bag 

. 1®- to 196 lbs. In Calcutta, ship- 

t generullv made m hags of 160 lbs. Sterling quotations are 

generally on the basis of the ton of 2,240 lbs. nett, c.f.f. 









The average quantity of mustard seed exported does not usuauy 
exceed 5,000 tons a year and even that is believed to contain a 
_ . . X ;> j very large admixture of rapeseed. In the 

Exports ol mustard sued. p^e-war year it was 5,104 tons and in 

1916-17, 0,174 tons. The bulk of the exports goes from Bombay 
packed in bags of 182 lbs. to 196 lbs. and France is the chief 
customer, more than 50 per cent, being appropriated by her every 
year. Occasional shipments vi'ere made to Germany in pre-v*ar 
days. From South India there is a small trade with Ceylon and to 
a limited extent with France, the ports of export being Madras, 
Cocanada, and Tuticorin. The unit of sale in Bombav is the bag of 
182 lbs. to 196 lbs. 

Barge quantities of rape and mustard seed are annually crushed 
in India for local consumption in the form of oil which is commonly 
used, particularly iu Bengal for cooking purposes and generally by 
Hindiis to anoint the body. Indian seed is assumed to yield fron> 

42 to 45 per cent, of oil. Mustard oil is 
not uncommonly adulterated m the bazaars, 
if not for the export market, with gingeliy, mowra and pahra which 
is obtained from the seeds of schleichera trijuga (kusumb'). The 
uefining of rapeseed oil, as colza is refined in Central Exmope, for 
the manufacture of margarine, has not yet been taken up in India. 
Pre-war exports from India averaged about 400,000 gallons (including 
mustard oil) of wiiich practically the whole went to British Possessions 
and nearly three quarters to Mauritius and Xatal alone for the 
Indian coolie population in those colonies. In 1915-16, 352,969' 
gallons, out of a total of 465,735 (gallons, went to these two destina- 
tions. Barge quantities are also sent out for the same reason to- 
Fiji and British Guiana. In 1916-17 the total quantity of oil exported 
exceeded 574,000 gallons and in 1917-18, 488,066 gallons. In 1922- 
23 despatches amounted to 426,700 gallons. In 1924-25, shipments 
reached the record figure of 612,604 gallons but since 1926-27, the 
trade has considerably receded and during recent years the average- 
quantity exported has declined to only 235, €XX) gallons in a year. 


Tablb No. ICS . — Quantities and, values of vapeseed and 'mustavd seect 
and rape and mustard oil exported in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 
1 932-33 onwards . 


Article^ 

1913-14. 


BH 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1936-36- 

Hape Smd — 

Quantity (Tons) 
Talue {£) . 

249,005 

2,851,711 

79,662 

968,811 

> 114,546 

1,152,983 

73,463 

610,757 

36.934 

317,946 

19,022 

193,408 

JM'vafard Seed — 

Quantity (Tons) ; 
Value (£) . 

r^,i04 

70,7f>4 

1,8B8 

48,821 

3,655 
45,457 i 

3,389 

39,738 

2,773 i 
36,760 

i 2,117 
30,52r 

Bape and 3Itfsiard 
041— 

Quantity (Galls*) 
Value {£) . 

407,178 

48,624 

! 

265,672 

56,532 

226,187 

26.192 

262,933 

23,148 

295,095 

25,901 

I 

236,799' 

25,810 
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Karachi, Bonibay, and Calcutta, are the principal ports concerned. 
The unit of sale is the Indian xnaund at the former port and the 
bazaar niaund at the latter, while shipment is made from Calcutta 
in haif-cases of 78 lbs. and from Karachi in tins of ITJ seers to 
18 seers. 

Eapeseed cake, though accepted on the Continent as cattle fodder, 
is chiefly used in the United Kingdom for manurial purposes. Japan 
^ has always been a good market for Indian 

Bapeseed cake, rapeseed cake, with Ceylon as next in im- 

portance. The quantity of rapeseed cake (together with sesamum 
cake) exported in 1935-36, was 20,638 tons, valued at £108,587 tne 
principal recipients being J apan and Ceylon. The bulk of the 
shipments goes from Bengal and Madras. 




The seed of sesamnm indicum, an annual plant thriving in the 
tropical and sub-tropical parts of the world and variously known to 
. ^ ^ the trade as til, teei, gingelly or sesame. 

Area and prodnctdom. yields a valuable oil- The seed is generally 

grown in India, except in the United Provinces, as a pure orop- 
The normal yield per acre varies in different provinces, as is indicated 
in fit© statement below. 


Ko. — Tfee Normed yield j>er atcre of sesamum in, different 

provinces. 


AJisaer- 

Merw&m. 

HeBg-sl. 

l^ihmr 

a*nd. 

Orissa. 

1 

■ 

Kurma- 

C- P. 
and 
Berar. 

Madras. 

XTmted 

Pro- 

vinces. 

Ifes, 

I£w. 

1 Umi. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

1 

lbs. 

72 : 

610 

350 

400' 

/284 (^) 
* \ 3m (M) 

i 

I 160 

1 

’ 210 

aoi 

1 

[ 

280 


* Refers to Sind. 

(g) Irrigated. 

(h) Un-irrigated. 


Cultivation extends to almost all the provinces of India but the 
crop is raised most extensively in Bombay, Burma, Madras and in 
the Central Provinces. The all-India total in a good average year 
may be placed at 6,000,000 acres, and the output at 525,000 tons. 
The following table illustrates the distribution of the crop and the 
annual yield in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 
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Table No. 104 . — Acreage and yield of sesamuTn in 1913-1^, 1918-19 

and from, 1931-32 onwards. 


« 

ProvSnoes and 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 


1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

States. 





Aj mer-Merwam 

(«) 

(«) 

20,000 

21,000 

24,000 

21,000. 

JBengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

241,000 

218,000 

161,000 

161,000 

158,000 

158,000 

(6) 

Bombay (inolud- 

219,700 

194,000 

200,000 

200,000 

i 

205,000 

202,000 

ing Sind) 

851,^=* 

217.000’*' 

234,000 1 

266,000 

229,OoO 

186,000 

Burma 

Central Pro- 

(a) 

(a) 

1,308,000 

1,600 /KK) 

1,609,000 

1,439,000 

vinees and 

Berar 

865,700 

497,000 

505,000 

; 

604,000 

570,000 

338,000 

Madras 

809,300 

681,000 

747,000 

836,000 

836,000 

653,000 

Punjab 

144,000 

51.000 

162,000 

137,090 

93,000 

108,000 

United Pro- r 

378,400 

207,000 

330,000 

388,000 

438,000 

267,00© 

Vinces . \ 

sso.ooot 

925,000t 

882,000t 

839,OOOt 

902,000t 

l,067,000t 

Baaroda State 

(«) 

26,000 

81,000 

71,000 

75,000 i 

69,000 

Bhopal State 


« • 

* * 

131,000 

86,000 

9,000 

Komfoay Stetes . 

<c) 

(c) 

4574KK) 

372,000 

462,000 

431,000 

BEyderabad . ' 

612,000 

612,000 

508,000 

in&in 

581,000 

smjom 

i («) 

42.000 

44,000 


40,000 

1 SSyOOO 

O ther Pro vtooes 

104,600 

15,000 



to M 

! 

r Acreage 
Total -c 

LTield 

^,076,000 


6,639,000 


6,307,0<K) 





1 



{Tons) 

403,500 

278,000 

476,000 

551,000 

1 541,000 

405,<KK> 


(а) Not available. 

* Including Bombay States. 

t Mixed crop. 

(б) Excluding Orissa States estimates for which for 1934>35 are 209,000 acrea 
and 13,000 tons as against 233,000 acres and 10,000 tons in 1933-34. 

(c) Included under Bombay. 

The new crop comes on to the up-country markets towards the 
end of November and sales are heavy till March. Nive qualities are 
known to the trade, white, blach, mixed, yellow and red, of which 
the first named is regarded as having the highest oil content. The 
chief port of export for this variety is Bombay. 

In the last pre-war year the exports of sesamum seed from India 
amounted to 112,200 tons, only exceeded by China with 121,000 tons. 
Between 1870 and 1890 ^France was the principal customer for Indian 

. sesamum and tcK)k nearly 75 to 86 per 
■ cent, of the exports, but this proportion 

has declined since groundnuts displaced sesamum in the Marseilles 
market and the trade of the quinquennium, 1910-11 to 1914-15, 
indicated an average import of only 38,000 tons, out of India’s total 
of 100,000 tons. In 1912-13 the position of the trade was as folIow'S. 
The total exports amounted to 78,000 tons, of which 21,700' tons 
went to France, and 19,000 to Austria-Hungary and about 18,000 to 
Belgium, other importers being Italy and Germany with very much 
smaller quantities. The trade has gradually declined as a large pro- 
portion of the seed is retained for local consumption. The following 
statement indicates the percentage of exports to production, 
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Table No. 105 . — Percentage of exports to production. 


Article . 

pre-wax j 

War 

Post-war 

1933-34. 

1034-35. 


average. 

' average, i 

average. 



S^amum 

25 

8 

6 

3 

1 


The increasing competition which. Indian sesamum has to fac€ 
in the world market from Chinese sesamum. West African pahn 


kernels and the tendency of soap makers to utilize groundnut in 
preference has also accentuated the fall in exports. The following 
table shows the percentage of exj^rts from India and China in the 
import trade of the two principal importing countries. 


Table No. 106 . — Imports of sesamum seed into France and Italy (in 

thousand quintals). 


Co tm tries. 

1013. j 

! 

1914. 

1932. 

1933. 

1034. 

1035. 

— 

i 






Total imports . 

278 

261 

12 

5 

8 

22 

Xn^iia 

228 

251 

1 

• . 

• . 

* • 

Indians percentage 

82% i 

96% 

8% 

[ « . i 

. - 

, . 

Clsiim 

10 

2 

• . 


« • 

. . 

■Okima’a peroentag© 

4% 

■7% 

• • 


1 

• • 


Hb ! 


141 

135 

218 

1 

, (imclmiimg 





1 

1 



Ceylon 1 

! 


75 

78 

' 113 



tincladllng ; 







y 

Ceylon) percontag© ! 


afe 

63% 

58% 

; 62% 

1 

r 

! 

CMoa 

ale 

a#e 

3 

24 

65 



CMna’s percentage . 

its 

its 

2% 

18% 

,26% 

J 



* Not available. 

The distribution of the trade in the last four years as compared 
with the pre-war and post-war figures is indicated in the following 
table. There have never been exports of any magnitude to any 
other part oi the Britfeh Empire except Ceylon. 


Tabus No. 107. — Share of the principal importing countries of 
sesamum in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1932-33 onwards. 


Countries^. : 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

■ 



1035-36. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

33,800 

*1 



3 

1 


22,200 

iso 

183 

1 i67 

62 


Atislxm-Hmigary 

19.CMX> 

* * 

! 




Cemmiiy . 

16,000 

. • 

200 

385 

ilO 


Italy . . , : 

Ceylon 

14,000 

. . 

4,596 

8,454 

783 

5 

1,517 

613 

416 

802 

680 

198 


1,242 

67 

2,763 

3.2T3 

568 

380 

Aden 

870 

246 

38 

243 

491 

46 

Otlier Countries 

3,563 

1,^8 

2,126 

1,937 

1,551 

670 

fQtiani^ty 1 







Total i (Tons) . 

112,201 

2,384 

10.322 

15,261 

4,245 

1,300 

(£) . ! 
1 

^ 1,706,841 

i 


146,243 

166^456 

56,467 

20,235 


9.VR 























Tiie total exports of the world in 1934 amounted to 1,360,000 
■quintals of which India’s contribution was 82,798 quintals only. 
The bulk of the shipment goes from Bombay through Sind. Madras 
■and Burma have a small share. 

In the Madras Presidency the unit of sale as well as of shipment 
is generally the single gunny bag of 164 lbs. nett, while in Bombay 

the weight varies from 168 lbs. to 182 lbs. 


Unit of sale and sMpment. 


The unit of sale in Karachi is the candy of 


•8 maunds and of shipment the bag of 164 lbs. and 168 lbs. Quota- 
tions for export are per ton of 2,240 lbs. nett, c.i.f. 

The percentage of oil in til seed is assumed to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of 40. Though the oil is generally extracted in crude mills, 
g^j-mtun oil worked by bullocks, the better qualities 

are clear and nearly colourless. Most of 
it is retained in India for cooking purposes and as an illuminant or 
for anointing the body. The average annual export of &om 
India was in the neighbourhood of 200,000 gallons before the war, 
but since then the trade has suffered a considerable decline and the 
average annual export now amounts to 100,000 gallons only. The 
distribution of the trad© among the principal provinces in the last 
pre-war year and in 193S-36 is contrasted in the table below. 


Tablb No. 1C ©. — lyisiributicfn of the exports of sesamutn oil according 
to provinces in 1913-14 and in 1935-36. 


Provinces* 

1913d4. 

1935-36. 

Quantity, 


Quantity, 


"Romlbay 

'Bind » . , * 

Madras 

Kengai. 

Burma * . - . 

Total 

Oalls. 

911 

zm 

£ 

7>20 

128 

60 

Galls. 

118,325 

4,42S 

88 

67 

£ 

iz^mi 

ms 

13 

7 

208,053 

28,699 i 

150.025 

1 

r 18,426 


Iiicludm^ Bind. 

The Bombay trade, which is the most important, is mainly with 
Maskat territory and Mauritius and the war has not created any 
alteration in the direction of exports. Pre-war shipments from 
Karachi averaged only 3,000 gallons bpt the average had increased 
to 26,000 in the quinquennium 1929-30 to 1933-34. The destinations 
are mainly Aden and Maskat. 

In Madras the principal ports of shipment are Tuticoria for the 
Ceylon market and Madras, Cuddalore and Negapatam for th© Straits, 
and the demand is chiefly on behalf of the Indian coolie population 
in these colonies but the market is a small one. The following table 
shows exports from India in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1932-33 

■onwards, classified according to destinations. 
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Tabi.e Xo. ir»0 . — Share of the principal imporiing country of sesamunt 
oil in JhlS-li, 1918-19 mid from 1939-33 omvards. 


Country. 

19i3-14. 

Galls. 

1918-19. 

Galls. 

1932-33. 

1 

Galls, 

1933-34. 

Galls . 

1934-35. 

Galls. 

1935-36. 

Galls, 

j 

Maafeat Territory and 
Tnicial Oman * 

Adan and dependencies 
Oeylon 

German East Africa 
Btraite Bcttlemente 
Manriiius and depen- 
dencies * * . 1 

'Natal 

United Kingdom 

Oilier Countries ^ 

as,570 

S5,657 

31,009 

10,443 

15,367 

6,980 
5,002 
4,196 
' 34,633 

27,304 

2,361 

4,894 

.3,531 

693 

16,327 
2,070 
! 79 

55,041 

33,973 

9,358 

3,080 

*933 

1 5,002 

“l8 

22,091 

44,716 

22,851 

10,006 

*913 

12,828 

9 

12,779 

29,906 

46,666 

6,227 

17,311 

, 8,^ 
19,640 

1 

1 

i 35,474 
41,230 
4,449 

17.064 

’ *71 
61,737 

f'Qaanti ty 
; (Gaik.) 

Tot®l \ 

IVbXvlb {£) 

208,113 

112,600 

76,066 

104,101 

126,320 

160,026 

28,699 

19,657 

10,613 

■■■ 

14,412 

j 

18,427 


The onife of sale of tlie oil in Bombay is the maund of 28 lbs. and 
of Bhipment, th© barrel of 400 lbs. Shipment is made in Karachi 

in tins of 17^ seers to 18 seers. In Tuti- 
Umt at sale «aa shipped in cases of 8 gallons^ 

and in Bhamiskodi in tins of 4 gallons. 

Th© export trade in sesamum caire is practically confined to Japan 
and Ceylon and to a small extent to the United Kingdom, where 

it is used for manurial purposes. The- 
Sesamnm eake. bulk of the shipment goes from Bengal' 

and Madras. In India it is more commonly used as cattle fodder- 
either alone or in conjunction with poonac (coconut cake). The- 
eomoined total volume of exports of sesamum and rape cake mi 
1935-36, was 20,638 tons, valued at £108,587. 


Production. 


Cotton Seed. 

In the matter of production of cotton seed, India occupies a 
position next only to that of the United States of America, con- 
tributing annually about 2,000,000 tons of 
the world’s total of 11,000,000, buf 
seientifie utilization of the greater part of her supplies has scarcely 
yet been attempted. 

Exports of cotton seed from India varv from year to year according 
to the seusoi^. fov when there is any scarcity it is hoarded as winter 

feed for cattle, but even in a year of plenty 
they probably do not exceed 15 per cent, 
rf 1 ije seed u%';JiiIable. About 200, tons are required annually 
for sowing; and the normal consumption in the Punjab, as food for 
mili-li-eow's. has been estimated at about the same figure. Consi- 
derable qnantitie? are .also crushed for oil and cake. The balance, 
avaJabl- fo’- expjort, which is estimated at 150,000 tons per annum, 
f ir exceeds the a%'eragp annual expxsrts for the last four years, 'j'he.- 
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trade in cotton seed may be described as of modem growth, 
originating in inquiries from the United Kingdom for Indian seed, 
about the year 1900, in consequence of German competition in the 
Egyptian cotton seed market at a time when a scarcity of olive oil 
and sesamum in the market and the necessity of finding substitutes 
for the preparation of lard and margarine coincided with the discovery 
of a new process of hulling the seed cheaply. From 1901-02 onwards 
the value of exports progressed steadily until 1918-14. In 1900-01 
the total was 11,250 tons only, but it rose in the following year to 
101,800 tons and in 1910-11 to nearly 800,000 tons. A considerable 
proportion of the requirements of the United Kingdom — -which has 
been the chief market for Indian cotton seed — are now' met from 
Egypt at comparatively low prices. Indian exports of cotton seed 
have therefore precipitately declined during recent years, the quantity 
exported in 1934-35 being 686 tons only. The figures of total 
quantity and value and the percentage of shipment to the United 
Kingdom in 1913-14, 1918-19, 1919-20 and during the last five years 
are given below : — 

Table No, 110 . — Quantity and value of eseporta of cotton aeed and 
percentage of shipments to the United Kingdom for 1913-ldi, 
1918-19, 1919S0 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year, 

Quantity. 

Tons, 

Value. 

£ 

Percentage to 
tlie Vnited. 
K.ingdoiri. 

1913-14 . 




284,327 

1 , 416,743 

08 

1918-19 . 




1,454 

11,810 

mi 

1919-20 . 




248,740 

2 , 437,085 i 

m 

1931-32 . 




ll.,S55 

44,636 

02 

1932-33 . 




2,380 i 

12,627 

63 

1933-34 . 




5,575 

24,356 

60 

1934-35 . 




036 

2,926 

mi 

1935-36 . 

• 

- 

• 

730 

3,391 

7 


The United Kingdom percentage in 1900-01 -was 62 which rose 
to 98 in 1913-14, and the following two years. While the war lasted 
there was a progressive decline iu the total exports of cotton seed, 
due partly to freight difficulties and partly to a fall in prices, 
but 1919-20 marked a recovery almost to the pre-war levels, which 
however, was not sustained in 1920-21 and the subsequent years. 
About 95 per cent, of the cotton seed exported in a normal year 
goes from Eombay, per cent, from Karachi and 1 per cent, from 
INIadras ports. Shipments of the seed are usually effected between 
January and July. 

The usual qualities of seed obtained in the market are (1) Bombay, 
(2) Dcihi-Catvnpore, (3) Americafi (from seed originally imported 

from America), all shipped from Bombay 
and known as Bombay in the United 
Kingdom market, (4) Coniilla (Eastern Bengal) chiefly shipped trom 
•Calcutta and (5) liangoon, exported from Bmma. Of these (2), 
(4) and (5) are generally regarded as inferior as they contain a 
larger percentage of damaged and worm-euten seeds. The American 
<iuulity commands normally a small premium over Bombay, though 
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it is tha latter that is iiiost extensively exported. Shipments from 
Karachi fire mostly of varieties (2) and (3). Indian cotton seed 
ccrirriilly heionys to the class known as ‘white’ or ‘fuzzy’, as in 
to the outer layer of true cotton fibre, it has on it an 
UTiilerlayer of fluff or lint which is not removed before shipment. It 
is valued in Europe on the basis of 18 per cent, oil, but the average 
.'siehhof oil in India is considerably lower. In Burma the oil content 
is normally assumed to be 10 per cent. only. 


The unit of sale in the Bombay market is the bag of 112 to 
140 lbs., while contracts with the United Kingdom are per ton- 

2.240 lbs. c.i.f. In Karachi sales are 
Xrnlt of Sate and Shipment. standard maund of 82 2/7 

lbs. Shipment is made from Bombay in bags of 112 to 140 lbs,, from 
Karachi in bags of 110 to 165 lbs., from Tuticorin in bags of 210* 
lbs., from Cocanada in bags of 150 lbs. and from Bhanuskodi in 
bags of 121 or 123 lbs. 


In comparison with other vegetable oils, the production of oottorr 
seed oil in India is very limits. The seed is not decorticated 

Oottomseed Oil before crushing. In 1913-14 only 2,507 

gallons were shipped, the entire quantity 
being from the Bombay Presidency, but while the war lasted there 
was an appreciable development of the trade in Burma where a good' 
quality of oil was produced, the residue known as foots being sold in 
Rangoon for the manufacture of cheap soap. The oO was packed in- 
Rangoon in 40 lb. tins at the faotcay^ and shipped mostly to the United 
Kingdom, but a considerable quanfaty also fotmd if® way to Australia^ 
The following table illustrates the vicissitudes of the trade which hadr 
steadily reached a figure of 132,000 gallons in 1919-20. Due to the 
elimination of the United Kingdom market, the trade since suffered 
a marked decline, but in 1933-34 the United Kingdom suddenly 
reappeared with a big demand amounting to 354,000 gallons which 
was met by exports from Burma alone. 


Tabu? Ko. 111. — Quanta-^ and value of cotton seed oil exported in 
1013-14^ 1018~10, 1919-00 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


1913-14 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 
1034-35 
1935-36 


Year. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Galls. 

£ 

2,507 

347 

9,356 

1,183 

132,486 

25,762 

24,877 

2,099 

172 

27 

368,777 

28.009 

122,932 

9,591 

86,650 

9,232 


In Bombay cotton seed oil is sold in tins of 42 lbs. each. Sales^ 
are made in Rangoon per 100 viss of S60 lbs. and shipment in drumsi 
of 4tX> ibs. nett. 
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There is no considerable marhet in India for cottonseed cak© as- 
cattle fodder, as it is usual to giv© nxilch-cows the uncrushed seed, 
. and there should be considerable quantities 

Cottonseed Cake. aT?ailable for export, if fresh markets for 

the oil could be found. 10,000 tons valued at ^£50,000 were exported 
in 1913-14 to which Burma contributed half, though in point of 
production of seed her share was only 1 per cent., 90 per cent, ot 
this went to the United Kdngdom. In 1914-15 the effects of the 
war began to be felt and the value of the cake exported was only 
£81,000 and in the following year it dropped still lower to £23,000. 
The totals for 1916-17 and 1917-18 were £15,500 and £80f), with a 


partial recovery in 1918-19 to £7,000- In 1920-21, 8,720 tons were 
exported, valued at £62,354, chiefly to the United Kingdom and 
Japan, and the corresponding figures for 1935-36 were 6,213 tons and 
£21,911, the principal destination being the United Kingdom. Out- 
side Burma, the trade in cotton seed cake is confined almost entirely 
to Bombay, whence shipment is made in bags of 168 to 182 lbs. 
gross. The unit of sale in Burma is a 100 viss of 360 lbs. and ship- 
ment is effected in bags, weighing 200 to 224 lbs. nett. 


Castor Seep. 

The castor oil plant (rtcmtt 0 c&mmums) hma long been cultavated 
in India, but unM the beginning oi. the nineteenth century there 

were considerable imports, doubtless for 
medicinal purposes, of the oil and no 
recorded^ exports either of oil or seed. Foreign trade in tibe Indian 
seed is indeed of comparatively recent growth. The plant is widely 
grown over India but the cultivation is most extensive in Southern 
India, viz., Madras, Hyderabad and Bombay. The following table 
shows the acreage and yield of the crop in each province for th© 
quinquennium 1930-31 to 1934-36. 
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Tabu No. 112.~.ireo and yield of Cmiof Seed from J930->n onwardi. 



♦ Excludes estimates for the mixed crop for which no reliable data are available. 


The normal yield per acre which varies in different provinces, is 
indicated in the statement below : — 

Table No. IIS. — Normal yield -per acre in different provinces. 


1 

Bill ax and Orissa. j 

Sind. 

Central Provinces 

Madr^. 

1 


and Berar. ; 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. : 

lbs. 

350 

225 

400 
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Tile averagre annual outturn may be put at 185,0CK> tons. The 
crop is soTvn from May to July and harvested in January and Feb- 
ruary ; a late variety ig also ^rown which is generally sown in 
September and harvested in March and Apihl. Two principal vMne- 
ties of the plant are cultivated. The oil, which, before the invasion 
of kerosene and electric light, was in scarcely less demand than 
coconut oil as an illuminant for the houses of Europeans and Indians 
alike, is deprived chiefly from the large-seeded variety : the wellkxiovm 
medicinal oil from the smaU-seeded. The seeds after picking are 
sim-dried and husked and are then ready for the market. Four 
chief qualities are recognised by the trade, namely, Bombay small 
seed (Deccan'), Madras small seed (Dcccan'), Cawnporc and Calcutta, 
The two-first-named are very similar and only differ in the port of 
shipment. The characteristics of Calcutta quality is a hold seed, 
and this is even more marked in the case of Cawnpore. Neither 
quality gives such a high yield of oil as the smaller seed. The crop 
comes* on to the markets up-country in March and Apiril but the bulk 
of the sales are completed by the end of May. 

Though Java, Indo-China and Manchuria grow castor on a com- 
mercial scale, India yet commands a preponderating share of the 

world’s export trade in the seed. The first 

recorded export was some 225 tons in 
1877-78, but in the next year 11,880 tons were shipped and in 1913-14 
134,888 tons. War conditions then emphasized the disadvantages 
of shipping raw material instead of the less bulky and more valuable 
manufactured product and while the exports of oil temporarily shewed 
satisfactory expansion, those of seed fell away. In pre-war times the 
United Kingdom took nearly half the exports. About 80 per cent, 
of the arrivals in the United Kingdom went to Hull to be crushed 
and the balance was re-exported to Russia and the United States. 
The United States trade, direct and through United Kingdom port®, 
has always been very 'steady. The volume of exports to Germany in 
1913-14 was, it should be remarked, nearly 100 per cent, above the 
average for the previous five years. A feature in recent years has 
been the improved demand from the United States of America and 
Spain ; but the United Kingdom, France, Belgium and Germany have 
considerably cut down their requirements, as compared with the 
pre-war figures. The table below indicates the distribution of the 
trade in recent years as contrasted with pre-war and post-war exports. 
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t’ABi.E No. 114. — Exportfi of Cantor Seed from India, according to 
dcstinaiionn in 191S-14. 1918-19 and from 1933-33 onwards. 



1913^4, 

1918-19. 

1932-33. 

i 



1935-36. 

*■ 


Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

i 

Tons. 

Tone. 

Tons- 

'‘niteri Kingdom 

* 

65.675 

62,838 

22,732 

27,092 

26,330 

22,409 

ranee « 


20,989 

16,735 

16,788 

13,025 

9,180 

14,578 

filtefl States 

of 







America 


20,279 

* m 

1 28,434 

23,451 

13,883 

4,003 

elgriiim 


14,822 

, . 

4,010 

^ 300 : 

. * 

733 

■aJy 

m 


1,127 

6,176 

: 7,890 

5,068 

6,693 

ermany 


9,671 


1,562 

; 4,472 

3,273 

522 

pain 

m 

975 


2.803 

; 2,325 : 

2,826 

2,820 

tastralia 


589 

1,278 

963 

: 869 

1,850 

1,969 

tli&r conntriM 


1 

11 

2,422 

2,135 

6,299 

6,241 

rQuan tifey 


■Hi 

■Hi 



i 

J (Tons) 

otal 

J^Valne (£} 

- 

1314,789 

BB 

iB 

81,569 

68,749 

69,968 

' I 

1,336,649 

! 1,534,228 

930,048 

746,470 

608,114 

6,23,608 


The bulk of the seed is exported from Madras. The trade is 
sntred at Coeanada. The small seeded varieties, locally known as 
oasis and verangals, go from the former port, and, salems, which are 
!Wge seeded from th© latter. The export trad© from Bombay comes 
lext in Importamse, and, comprises th© production of Berar and 
lyderabad, in addition to that of the Pre^dency. The exports from 
Calcutta are usually from Bihar and th© United Pmvinees. 

In 1918-19 to satisfy the increasing demands of the Air Ministry, 
he Director of Oils and Seeds Supply in London made arrangements 
ar the purchase of Indian castor seed on lines similar to thos© for 
inseed. Under this scheme, over 40,000 tons of castor seed were 
hipped from Bombay, 11,000 tons from Madras and 3,200 from 
Calcutta. 

Th© distribution of Uia trade among th© principal maritime pro- 
■inees in th© last pre-war year is contrasted below with that for 
It will be nofc^ that the share of Madras has increased 
emarkahly at the expense of that of Bombay - 

No. 115 . — Share of the principal provinces in the export of 
Castor Seed from India in 1913-14 and 193S~36. 



































The unit of sale as well as of shipment in Bombay is the bag of 
168 to 196 lbs. In Calcutta the unit of sale is the bazaar matincl 

while shipment is effected in bags of 130 
lbs. In Madras the unit of shipment is- 
the bag of 165 lbs. Quotations for export are per ton of 2,240 lbs. 
nett, c.i.f. 


trnlt of sale and sMpment. 


Castor oil figrired in India’s export trade much earlier than caslor 
seed, 20,207 lbs. being sold at the East India sales in 1804 at a 
Castor Oil price -which works out at 22s. &d. a gallon. 

In 1889-90, 2,664,990 gallons of oil were 
exported, but the primitive methods of extraction and inferior quality 
of the oil (due in part to deliberate adulteration) turned the scale- 
thereafter in favour of the export of seed and the pendulum did 
not swing back again until after the outbreak of war. In 1912-13-' 
the total bad fallen below a million gallons, of which nearly the 
whole went to the United Kingdom and British Possessions, parti- 
cularly to Australia and New Zealand. The following -table shows- 
fiie figures of export for the last four years as contrasted -with the 
pre-war and post-war shipments. The oil content of castor seed is- 
about 40 per cent. 


Table No. 116 . — and valne of castor oil exported in 191S-14i, 
1918-19 and from 1932-33 onwards. 



1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1932-33. 

1033-34* 

1934-35. 

1936-36. 

i 

1 

! 

i 

Qizantity 

1,007,001 

1,658,539 

1,124,608 

1,334,773 

1,213,039 1 

BBli 

(Galls,)* 







Valxxes (£) 

92,S04 

298,102 

130,163 

136,736 

132,605 

161,055 


A good deal of the country -pressed oil is retained for home con- 
sumption, chiefly as a lubricant and an illuminant. Barge quantities 
are also utilized for dressing leather and in the manufacture of Turke.^ 
red oil. A considerable quantity of Madras-grown castor seed is. 
railed to Calcutta for crushing. There are a great number of small 
oil mills in the neighbourhood of Calcutta working wi-fch oastcar, ior 
addition to a few European-managed conoems. 

Even with the improvement in the volume of export between 
1915 and 1918, the figures of 1889-W were not a-frtained, and, after- 
the armistice, there was again a marked set-back, though the great 
enhancement in price, which meanwhile -took place, raised the total 
values above the pre-war level. The trade had been subject to* 
fluctuations but in recent years, there has been a steady improvement 
in the overseas demands, and the shipments have exceeded tbe- 
pre-war level, though they are still below the post-war figures. The 
distribution of the trade is illustrated in the following table. 
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Ti!.BLK X»'. 117. — Exports of Castor Oil from India in 1913-14, 1918-19 
tiiid fu>m 1939-3-3 onwards according to countries. 


0^11 11 tries. ' 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 


Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

Galls, 

' Galls. 

Attstmlia. 

360,252 

14,977 

8,244 

10,845 

13,985 

6,611 

Zealand 

146,659 

58,907 

34,555 

30,000 

30,848 

19,550 

Straits Settlements 

141,414 

3,073 

8,067 

9,654 

9,178 

8,351 

Mauritius . 

92,050 

17,069 

13,865 

27,339 

22,131 

18,135 

tJnite^l Kingdom * 

87,256 

393,776 

766,876 

752,876 

612,381 

957,656 

'Ceylon 

73,7S0 

11,930 

23,416 

27,222 

18,223 

17,524 

Union of Sontli Africa . 

59,659 

26,530 

26,626 : 

43,265 

36,577 

63,685 

Slam . . . - 

16,273 

336 

« « 

• W 

120 

- . 

Portii^ucrse East Africa 

8,365 

• • 

2,618 

1,871 

169 

• * 

Italy .... 

, . 

627,173 

* » 

19,920 

27,312 

• • 

r>eiimark . . . ^ 

. . 


21,856 

16,691 

21 ,876 

19,103 

. . . i 


• « 

15,539 

22,572 

38,148 

25,080 

Oenmaity . . , | 

♦ * 

• » 

158,520 

240,452 

260,864 

152,985 

Netberlaiicls . . i 

m « 

• m 

6,000 

52,849 

51,040 j 

27,054 

Sweden 

! - • 

* * 

2,406 

12,420 

27,301 

I 25,779 

Umted States of America 


w - \ 

6,733 

3,600 

• • 

3,000 


• * 

m • 

24,656 

53,444 

20,353 

6,240 


21,043 

4,678 

4,442 1 

9,753 

22,630 

57,370 


The total imports of castor oil into the United Kingdom in 1914 
asirl Ifll-Tl were only 196,000 and 177, OCX) gallons, respectively, but 
nith the increasing demand for herself and her Allies of this oil for 
the lubrication of areoplane engines the total for 1916 was over 
l.-UHjjnHt gallons, of which India supplied 1,220,000 gallons. The 
figures for 1917-18 and 1918-19 were l,086,0f)0 and 893,800 gallons, 
respectively. The feature of tlie returns in recent years is the 
preponderating share once more taken by the United Kingdom. 


In 1933-34. 70 per cent, of the oil was shipped from Bombay. 
19 per cent, from Madras and 11 per cent, from Calcutta. The Unit 

trait of sale and shipment. ^ J 

and 40 lbs. and that of shipment the 

iauTel of 4tKJ lbs. In Cocanada shipment is made in drums of 400 

il s. anil in Dhanushkodi in tins of 4 gallons. In Calcutta the unit 

of sale is the bazaar maund and shipment is made in cases containing 

17 gallons or half-vases of 8J gallons or in 5-gallon drums. 

The actual production of castor cake is difficult to estimate, but 
the internal consumption for manurial jiurposes is considerable, 

particularly for tea and sugarcane. The 
presence of a poisonous substance, called 
riein, remaining in the cake after the oil has been extracted, renders 
it nn<nitablp foi* cattle fodder. In pre-war years the average quantity 
exported was in the neighbourbo<>d c»f O.OrHl tons. This fell to less 
than a thousand tons in 1932-33 but during the years 1933-34 and 
1934-35 there was a marked improvement as is illustrated in the 
f ol lowing table . 


Castor Cshe. 








Table No. 118. — Exports of Castor (Jake in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from. 

1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 







Tons. 

£ 

191S-14 


m 




4,902 

19,38* 

1918-10 


, 




4,284 

23,297 

1931-32 


• * * 




1,813 

6,841 

1932-33 


- 




835 

3,693 

1933-34 


• 




2,434 

8,i>64: 

1934-35 






j 3,043 ■ 

9,449 

1935-36 

* 

. 


- 

- 

1.7o4 

5,375 


Shipments are made from Bengal, Bombay and Madras and more- 
than 90 per cent, of the total exports goes to Ceylon for manurial< 
purposes in the tea estates. In Goeanada shipment is made in bags 
of 164 lbs. and in Dhanushkodi in bags of 168 lbs. 

Copra. 

It is estimated that the value of the products of the coconut in-, 
the viTirld’s markets in the year before the outbreak of war etxceeded 
Obeomites,, pro- £70 million or nearly double Mie value of 

doeticn. * the world's output of rubber. The coconut 

palm (cocos nueifera) makes four principal contributions to commerce, 
viz., (a) copra, the dried kernel of the nut, (b) coconut oil, the oil 
extracted fi-om (a), (c) poonac, the residual cake, and (d) coir, the 
fibre derived from the husk surrounding the nut. A well distributed . 
rainfall, a sandy soil containing plenty of decayed vegetable matter- 
and not liable to become water logged and protection from strong 
winds are essential to the growth of the coconut. The mean tem- 
perature should be from 75°F. to So^F., and the mean annual 
rainfall should not be less than 50 inches. Coconuts grow particularly - 
well close to the sea, but there is no reason why a plantation should* 
not be successful up to an altitude of 2,(XX) feet provided that other 
requirements are fulfilled. In India the tracts where the coconut 
flotirishes best are the Kathiawar, Kanara and Ratnagiri districts 
of Bombay, and Malabar and South Kanara districts and the 
G-odavari delta in Madras, the Indian States of Travancore and 
Cochin, the lower basins of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra in- 
Northern India and the Irrawaddy delta in Burma. The total area 
under coconut cultivation in India has been estimated at 
acres. 

Whereas in exceptionally w-ell-situated areas the yield of a single - 
mature tree may rim up to 200 nuts, the average may be placed 
at 50 to 75 nuts a tree and the outturn per acre may range from 
4.000 to 5.000 nuts equivalent to one ton of copra. The acreage 
under coconut cultivation in the Madras Presidency has been 
estimated at 589,000 (of which more than half is assigned to 
ISIalabar alone) with a total annual yield of approximately t-wo milliards 
of nuts. There are no large plantations under one management, and 
file industry has hitherto been almost entirely in tbe hands of small 
Indian cultivators. The produce of the Coromandel coast, as of 
Bombay and Bengal, largely disappears in local consumption. The- 
total internal consumption of coconuts in India has been roughly 
estimated at 400 million nuts a year, but is probably much higher. 
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for tho* iuor,t piirt ia clieJckuH or priiaitive country milis 
of the jifstif mul iiioftar tyjn*, tvas of excellent quality and under 
tJie trade nuim; of Cm-hiti Oil eoiainanded a premium of 15 to 20 
jH-r (jfut. in tlic world's aiarkets as against Ceylon oil. There are 
now a number of power-driven concerns, knowm as ‘chuck’* mills in 
(.’ochin, Calicut and Alleppey working- on practically the same 
cxt‘<q>t that the mortar uiul not pestle revolves, driven, 
by stuall oil engines. While the yield of hot pressed oil is higher, 
cjild pressed oil is of a better colour. The best Cochin oil, which is 
filtered before shipment, is so clear as to be scarcely distinguishable 
from water. The obstacle to shipment by tank steamer is the fact 
that coconut oil solidifies at about 70°F. The oil from Cochin and 
Calicut is shipped in puncheons of 8 or 10 ewts., in Hogsheads of 
5 ewts., in eases of 74 or 78 lbs. or in cylinders of 5 or 10 cwts. 
The unit of sale in Cochin is the candy of 600 lbs. but the price 
usually quoted for export is so much per -ton f.o.b. Cochin, the ton 
being according to the Cochin tonnage scale of 14 ewts. The unit 
of shipment in Calcutta is the 5 gallon drum, or cases and half 
cases containing 17 and 81 gallons of the oil respectively. In the 
following table the exports and the principal destinations in the last 
pre-war year are contrasted with those for 1936-36. 

Table No. 120. — Exporis of coconttf oil (Quantity and value') and the 
principal destinations in 191S-14 and 1935-36. 



1913 - 14 . 

1035 - 36 . 






Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Umted Kmgdom 

United States of America . 

British PosB^sions 

Germany . - * . . 

HatheHimds * . . * 

Beljgiiim * • . . . 

Sweden ..... 
Pimnee ..... 

It®^ ..... 

Calls. 
223,766 
447,664 
. 30,132 
163,632 
29,283 
43,671 
119,541 
8,492 
6,566 
i 19,840 

£ 

31,759 

63,070 

4,687 

22,857 

4,116 

6,212 

10,996 

1314 

795 

; 3,367 

Galls. 

14,167 

' *315 

V ,260 

11, 000 

•£ 

1,336 

36 

635 

V ,228 

Total 

1 , 091.447 

155,073 

32,742 

3,234 


The United Kingdom, Netherlands and the United States of 
America are now the principal markets for Indian Coconut Oil. 
Coco-butter of good quality is being manufactured on a commercial 
scale at Pondicherry and at Emakulam, and there is an increasing 
demand for the oil in connection with the numerous small factories 
making soap by the cold process, which have sprung up all over India. 

The trade has always centred in Cochin. Out of 1,091,477 
galkm.s exported from India in 1913-14. the share of this port- was 

1 . 0.10, .“.32 gallons. In 1934-86, 27,403 

Ports of Shipment. Cfillons were shipped from Cochin out of 

the total exports from India of 39,127 
gallons. (The ex]r>ort5 from Ce.vlon in 1913 exceeded 64 million 

* .4. corruption of th© Malaya’am word ‘ ehofckii ’ meanine * a small mill’ 
monfioned above, ^ 





ixx jijixxjAuii gaiiuiis/. j\ leuBure ox me lasii 

iwo years o£ tlie war was a marked increase in the exports from 
Calcutta, w'here the milis to a great extent depended upon Ceylon 
.for their supplies of Copra, whereas in 1915-16 and 1916-17 the 
exports of oil from Calcutta were in the neighbourhood of 23,000 
gallons only, in 1917-38 the total rose to nearly 471,000 gallons and 
in 1918-19 to 2,500,000 out of an all India total of 7,200,000 gallons 
In recent years the share of Calcutta has shown a steep decline, tke 
exports therefrom in 1935-36 being 93 gallons only out of the total 
exports from India of 32,742 gallons. Madras accounts for 75 per 
cent, of the exports, the balance of the trade being distrib\ited equally 
between Bombay and Karachi. 


The exports of coconut oil from fdl Madras ports to foreign 
•destinations declined in the quinquennium before the war whereas 

nearly 2,000,000 gallons went out in 
a^rts from Madras 1910-11, the total for 1913-14 was only 
Presidency. l,OC0,O0(J gallons. The same conditions 

however, x^hieh operated generally in resfteet of oilseeds, led to in 
creasing cmantities going forward dmang the war, and also to a 
larger proitortion of the shipments of Cochin oil being made from 
other thaii Madras ports. Exports to foreign countries have shown 
a heavy decline in the post-war period owing particularly to sniallei 
shipments to Europe consequent upon cheaper supplies being avail- 
able from other sources. The exports in 1935-36 were 24.r>0<'> gallons 
only as compared to 1,060,000 gallons in 1913-14 and 3.885,00<1 
gallons in 1918-19. Increased local consumption is also partly res- 
ponsible lor the decline in foreign exports. The coastwise trade has 
also declined to an appreciable extent during recent years, the exports 
in 1935-36 being 2,257,000 gallons against 6,970.000 gallons in 1918- 
19. The following table gives a conspectus of the trade of the 
Madras Presidency in the oil during 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 
1932-83 onwards. For conversion purposes 240 gallons may be taken 
as the equivalent of one tom 

‘Tablb No. 121. — Foreign and coastwise exports (quantities and 
values') of coconut oil from the Madras Presidency. 


"Year- 


1013^4 

1918-19 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 


Foreign- 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

Quantity 

(in 

thousands 

of 

gallons). 

Value. 

! 

i Quantity 
(in 

thousands 

of 

gallons) - 

Value. 

Quantity 

(in 

thousands 

of 

gallons . 

Value. 

1,060 

3,885 

20 

23 
29 ! 

24 

1 £ 

149,800 

464,640 

2,213 

2,219 

1,896 

2,207 

3,386 

3,085 ! 

1,514 

2,587 

2,793 

2,257 

£ 

474,900 

392,800 

176,965 ' 

208,872 

200,044 

199,013 

: 4,446 ' 

7,970 i 
1,534 
2,610 
2,822 
2,2S1 

£ 

B24,8(K5 

857,500 

179.178 

211,001 

208,540 

201,280 
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The rt'sidut? of the chuck uiilla mixed with u little gum arabic isr- 
fiiH/nai' c»r coconut cuke, valuable both as a food stuff for cattle- 

ami us u manure. Most of the cake re- 
Poonac. mains in the country, but before the war* 

there Were incunsiderjibiu exports to Gei-muny. At that time the 
value of paontic as a cattle food was scarcely known in England, 
but since the war what little itas been exported from India has found' 
its wa\- into the United Kingdom. Germany, Belgium and France. 
Tablk Xo. 122. — Exports of coconut cahe in 191-3-14, 1918-19, and' 

1931-82 oniciirds. 


Yosj.ru 

Quarit ity. 

Value. 








Tons. 

£ 

1913*14 






, 

4,208 

26,9€>5 

1BIS*19 


. * 




* 

laoo 

5,42B 

11131-32 






. 

2,989 

14,481 

1932-33 


* u 




. 

2,795 

I 3,314- 

1933-34 

, 

. 





2,965 

14,320 

1934-35 






* 1 

3,467 

16,549 

193.5-36 


• 


- 

- 

. i 

3,836 

19,075 


It will be noticed that the exports have again risen during recent: 
years, the total quantity exported in K‘85-36 being 3,825 tons 
against tons in 1918-19. 

The chief ports of export are Cochin, Calicut, Cocanada, Masuli- 
pstam and Vizagaputaui. The unit of sale on the West Coast is 
the candy of or 609 lbs. Shipment is made in bundles, each 

containing 168 lbs. to 170 ibs. nett or in bags of 1 to ewts. nett. 

The following table shows the exix>rt8 of coconut palm products- 
from India in 1913-14 and 1985-&6, 'respectively. There are in 

addition conHiderable expo-rt.s from the 
Coconut Pro- Pi-avuncore port of Alleppey. which duiing 
tii«- war. Imsely diverted to Tutieorin 

and Cochin . 

The trade in de.Gcated coconut which has attained to such con.-,i- 
derablt' diint-nsions in C.-eyion Ims vet been siiccessfullv ex- 

ploited in India. 

Table No. 128 . — QuunUty and value of coconut products exported 
from. British Indta in 1913-14 and 1935-36. 


Froducts. 

1913-14. 

j 1935-36. 

Quant ity» 

Value. 

■ Quant it 3’'. 

Value. 

C4»t>niits . 

Coir . 

Coir Maniifaetiires 

Coriia^e m'iti rope 

I'ti'pra 

Oii < I n t e ake ( u i da - f 

. Xo. 

. Cwts. 

“ •* 9 

. Totif^ 

. Cwts. 

- ®*‘Tg-iis ; 

.344,111 

14,812 

7 72.262 
66,420 
.38,191 
S-1.166 } 
4,.'’>4S 1 

£ 

1..517 : 
1 1,449 
.->92,741 
70. 189 
1.0.39.826 
26.96.5 i 
15.7, '>7,2 j 

68,635 

3,620 

684,467 

48,163 

48 

76.500 

130 

£ 

306 

2,348 

656,191 

51,393 

1.324 

19,075 

3,234 

'f .i.i VrtJuO 

- 

1 

* - 1 

i 

l,897,76i) ! 

i 


i 733,871 


* Ftv purpo-rca of <•< nversioxi 240 gallom have been taken as the equivalent’ c£ 
one ton. 
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Mowxa Seed. 


Mowra, mowbra mowa or mahua seed iss obtained from tliree 
species of ban^ia, vix., latifulta, a deeiduouts tree, widei} (iistributeci 
in the Central Provinces, Chutu Nagpur and Western India, the 
bulb of the seeds, exported from Bombay and from Calcutta be- 
longing to this Variety, lon'jifoliL in Hyderabad snul Madras, mnd 
buttjracoa, grown in the suh-Hirnulayaii tracts. Two grades of seed 
are recognieed, biioivu as first and second quaiitv lespectivcly, the* 
former consisting of oruwn. yellowish sced-i \'.ith a srneii percentage 
of damaged seeds, while the S€*e'ds in th.e latter arc dr*rk brown with 
anything up to 20 per cent, damaged and slightly dainaged grains. 
The crop usually conies into sight in the uumfh of June and the 
market is brisk until September. 

Between 1907-08 and 1912-13 the expends of mowra seed from 
India averaged about 27,000 tons but the trade was marked by great 
variations. In 1913-14, 33,0(X) tons were shipped, of which Ger- 
many took 85 per cent, for soap and candle manufacture and 
Belgium accounted for most of the balance. In 1914-15 the crop is 
said to have been indifferent, and with Germany out of the market, 
only 7,500 tons were exported, of which over 5,000 tons went to 
the United Kingdom, which had not hitherto taken any interest in 
these seeds. Shipments in 1915-16 and 1916-17 averaged 4,200 tons 
only and practically nothing -was shipped in 1917-18 or 1918-19, 
5 000 tons were exported in 1920-21. but on]\ 1,000 in the following 
year. 

Aimosc tiO pel tt-ut. ot the shipments in 1922-23 went to Germany 
and Belgium and France shsti..d the balance. Since then, the 
trade suffered a gradual decline, till 1926-27, when, due to an 
abrupt demand from Netherlands for nearly 9,000 tons, a consider- 
Eznorta improvement was noticed. The 

* recovery was, however, of a transient 

nature, and in 1929-SO the exports diminished to less than a 
thousand tons. In the next year, there was a slight increase, after 
which the trader practically dwindled into insiginficanee, registering 
no shipment in the last three years. 

A country spirit is distilled from xhe dowers of the movrra, 
which are also a favourite article of food, particularly in the Central 
Provinces. 

.The seeds contain a large quantity of edible oil, which from, the 
ease with which it solidifies is often called 'mahua butter*. It is 
largely used all over India as a ghi substitute or adulterant. 

Toppj Seed. 

While it is doubtful if the poppy plant woxild be cultivated in 
India were it not for the opium derivable fiorn it, poppy seed at 
the same time forms an important secondary crop. The decline in 
the area under poppy will be discussed in detail in the article on 
opium.* The only areas in Biitish India where the cultivation of 


♦See page 280 infra. 
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the unfler license, are the United Provinces ahd 

^ the Punjab Hills, isinetv-nine per cent. 

Area and Production. whole acreage is in the United 

PrfjTinct'S. The average produce (at 70 per cent.) per acre is 20 
lbs. — Tiie table below show.s the acreage and i^i'oduction of poppy in 
recent years. Three qualities of seed are recognised, ivhite , blue and 
>rcf?, But the two latter are very difficult to obtain. The seeds come 
on to the market generally in April and most of the business for the 
year is concluded by July. A great deal of poppy seed is consumed 
as food and the oil is widely used for culinary purposes, while popp)y 
cake is realised by the poorer classes and by cattle alike. 

Table No. 124. — Acreage and production of poppy from 1932 

onwards. 


; 1932. 

1 

imz. 

1634. 1 

i 

XM5, 

[ 

i 

FrG 
at 7iJ\ 

Acreage- 

! 

1 

Produee 

1 at 70® , 

Acreage, 

i ; 

Produce 
at 70^. 

Acreage. 

Prodiie^ 
at 70^. 

Biitlsli Itidi* ' 
Fimlab Hllk | 

i 

i 37,012 
831 

1 lbs. 

1 1 
I 

) 

— » T"— < 1 

lbs. ' 

2,:)14 1 

I 15,011 1 

1 

IKc. 

2^7,310 

! 

i 

f 1 

lbs. 

, 135,591 
1,874 


Export figures not unnaturally have been on the decline since 
1911-12 when 34,900 tons w'ere exported, equivalent to about 16 per 
cent, of the estimated then available crop. Prance, where the oil 
_ is extracted by the cold process for table 

■ purposes and as an ingredient in paints, 

has always taken the bulk of the crop, Belgium, Netherlands and 
Gei’mauy being the only other countries at any time interested in 
the tiade. As in the case of other seeds dependent upon a Conti- 
nental demand there was a very marked decline in the volume of 
exports while the war lasted. In recent years, there has been a 
precipitate decline in the volume of exports of poppy seed, due 
mainly to the deliberate policy of reducing the acreage under poppy 
cultivation in the country. The percentage of oil content by weight 
is 30. Seeds, the capsules of which have not been scarified for 
opium, give a higher yield than those which have. No figures are 
available regarding the exports of poppy oil from India which is 
generally extracted by the cold process, or of the residual cake. 

The bulk of the shipments goes from Bombay and the balance 
from Calcutta. In Bombay, the unit of sale and shipment is the 
bag of 168 lbs. to 306 lbs. The unit of sale in Calcutta is the 
bazaar maund, and of shipment, single heiivy C bags of 155 lbs. nett. 
Quotations for export are geiieralU per ton of 2,240 lbs. nett c.i.f. 


Niger Seed. 


Nicer sv-'d is obtaine.i from yur-infa ahyssinica. a native of tro'pi- 
cal Africa wliicli. .since its acclimatisation in India, has become the 
chief source of 'European supplies. It has not and is never likely 

Atm and production. article of first rate importance, 

as sesamum, which is growm m the same 
localities, gives a better return per acre. It is a spring crop, largely 



sown mixed, the chief producing areas being Chota I^agpur, 
Central Provinces, the Ueecan and north-eastern Madras. From its 
resemblance to sesarxiiim it is sometimes called hala-iil (or block 
sesamum). The noriual yield jjer acre may he taken at 300 ibs.^ and 
the percentage of oil to se»;d by weight as 3.">. No separate statistics 
of production or cultivation are available. iMost of the seed is locally 
crushed and used for cooking, anointing the body and mixing with 
sesamum and other more valuable oils. The relative cheapness of 
the oil encourages its use as an adulterant-. 

The history of the export trade in recent years is marked by 
variations. Shipments fell from 10,000 tons in 1911-12 to 5,000 in 
_ the following year. In 1913-14 there was 

" again a slight shrinkage and in 1915-16 

the total was no more than 589 tons. At one time half of the 
exports used to go to the I'nited Kingdom but in the years imme- 
diately preceding the war an increasing share of the trade was taken 
by Germany and Austna-Hungary. The trade suffered a set-back 
in the post-war period but in recent years a gradual expansion in 
the volume is noticeable, though it is still far below the pre-war 
level. The following table shovrs the exports of niger seed according 
to destinations in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 19.3.3-34 onwards. 


Tabi.e No. 125. — rihtiiion of ihe irade in nigcr seed among 
principal impoiting coimiriee in 1Q13-14, 1918-40 and from 
1933-34 onwards. 


I>estiiiationf«. 

1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-30. 

C^erniany . 

France 

Hungary « 

Unitecl Kmg^iom 

Italy 

Oilier Countries 

Torts. 
2.029 
K047 i 
506 
367 
50 
48 

Tens, 

10 

14 

Tens. : 
1,265 
15 ; 

’*331 1 

*636 

' Tons 

830 
20 

* *244 

1 ^ 
494 

Ton®. 

836 

m 

334 

' *734 

i 

Total 

u a n t i t y 
(Tons) 

4.107 

24 

2,247 

1,.589 


Value f.£) 

1 

42,926 

492 

17,577 


18,203 


The bulk of tlic shi{<ijients goes from Madras and the balance from 
Bombay. 


The t-eed is chiefly shipped from Bimlipatam and A'izagapatam in 
lees «jf ]f>8 lbs. The usual grade of quality is fair average of 

season, Europe cleaned. The unit of sale 
and shipment in Bombay is the bag of 
168 lbs. to 182 lbs. The Bondon quotations are generally per quarter 
of 376 lbs. in ]Madras, but in Bombay, it is the ton of 2,240 lbs. nett. 


Unit of sale and sMpment. 


c.i.f. 


Coriander. 


Coriander (cftriamlnim snfivnni) is cultivated all over India on 
account of its fruit and leaves. It is sown at different seasons in 
different provinces, frequently as a mixed crop, and perhaps on that 













account no estiiiiate of the area under the plant or the annual out- 
turn I'.c-eins to have been attempted. The fruits commonly but 
erroin'ously called seeds yield a spice and a volatile oil, while the 
leaves arc eaten as a vegetable and form a common ingredient in 
curries. The volume of the trade, though it has attained no great 
dintensions. was in the neighbourhood of 5,000 tons on an average 
in a year, till 1928-29. The trade shrank to less than 2,000 tons 
from 1929-30 to 1931 -B2, after which an improvement is noticed. 
The following table indicates the course of the trade in recent years, 
as compared with the pre-war and post-war figures. The season 
generally runs from January to July. 

Tabue No. 126. — Quantity and value of coriander exported from 
India in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-33 onwards. 


\^ear. 

Quanitity- 

Talue, 








Tons. 

£ 

1013-14 







4,777 

39,099 

1918-19 


, 





4,839 

6 . 5,347 

1931-32 







1,7 50 

31,726 

1932-33 

, 



. 



2 , .571 

33,793 

1033.34 

* 



. * 

. 


3,067 

44,572 

1934 - 3 .^ 



, 


, 


3,273 

33,212 


- 

■ 




• 

j 4,092 

46,300 


Foreign markets for Indian seeds were restricted, at any rata 
before the war, because their oil content is much lower than that 
of the coriander grown in Eastern Europe. The bulk of the traffic 
is from Bengal and Bombay with Madras and Burma, in that 
order, as next in importance. The principal recipients are Ceylon 
and Straits Settlements. 

In Coeanada the unit of shipment is the bag of 100 lbs., while in. 

Bombay the unit of sale and shipment 
17nit of sale and sliliimmt. is the bag of 112 lbs. The unit of sale 

in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and the 
sieed is shipped in bags weighing 164 ibs. 


Cummin Seed. 

Commercially there are two varieties of cummin seed distin- 
guished in India 7-iz., the true cummin (cuniminum cyminum) and 
black cnmiujin {nlgrlJa s-.ifiva), to which perhaps may be added 
another variety which, on account of its appearance and its verna- 
cular name {shiyali zimli), is very often confounded with black 
cuniiiiin. There is good reason to believe that none of these 

varieties are indigenous, the original home 
of the plant being Egypt and the Medi- 
terranean littoi'al and islands. True eumrnin is grown chiefly in 
the United Provinces and the Punjab but it is found in almost 
every province, the chief trade centres being Jubbulpore, Gujarat 
and Eutlam. Black cummin is not so videly distributed. 

No statistics of acreage or production are available in respect 
of either variety, but the internal consumption of both as a spice 



in confeetionerv aiul t-iu-rics iri conKidcrabk' , and over 20,W'H» cwts. 

Expom. true euinmin and 15,CKX) ewts. of the 

black v.ari.^tT are export** 3 annually, 
chiefly to Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. lYaetIrully nothing 
goes to the United Kingdom or to the (.‘ontinoiit because of the 
extensive cultivation in Europe of caraway (earu 7 n rnruf). 
exports of cummin (other than bluck) ilurin^ the last ^;x years are 
shewn in the frilloxving table. The c'hief jsorts of oxpoi’t are Eombay 
and Calcutta. 


Table Xo. 127,- — Quantity uud value of t*u>amin seed {other than 
black) exported from India from 19ii0-dl onivards . 




Year. 




1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1930-31 







Tonus. 

ass 

£ 

S 1,844 

193I-3-J 


. 






S6,063 

1932-33 







25S 

10,74)1 

1933-34 


. * 






4S,07«> 

1934- SS 


► 





K211 


1935-36 


* 


- 

- 

* 

1/265 5 

•74,44'ti 


Shiyah zirah (aararn indicumj grows t Inotighout iiorlti- western 

to the United Provinces and isirge quantities 
e<jii8Uini>tion that all attempts to export 


India froiii Kashmir 

SMyah zirah. , - , • i i r i a 

tile seed on a fiousiderjible scale have 

•of the seeds are culieeted by hill tribes and brought to the towns 
for sale to ynahajans. It is considered superior in taste and frag- 
rance to urdinary cninmin seed and so much disappears in internal 
hitherto proved abortive. 


A jwan SeeA. 

Ajwan seed, the source of the valuable antiseptic thymol, is 
obtained from carum copticttni, a herbaceous plant cultivated all 
over India as a rabi crop, belonging to the same genus as caraway. 
Two qualities of seed are generally recognised on the market, known 
respectively to the trade as Indore and Kumool, of which the 
latter is regarded as suirerior. No statistics of acreage or produc- 
tion are available but the internal consumption is fairly large ^ as 
the aromatic fruits are much in request for admixture in curries, 
etc., and in pan supari. A liquid obtained by distillation from the 
seeds known as o?uam water is commonly retailed in every eonsi- 
-derable town up-country ua well as an es-sential oil. 

The export trade in this seed is marked by great variations. In 
the pre-war period, no more than 10,CKX) ewts. were shipped, during 

the war. the exports increased to more 
Exports. than 13, OOP ewts., but in the immediate 

aftermath of the war, the trade dwindled to less than 2,000 ewts. 
“Since the beginning of the last decade, however, the trade gradvially 
expanded till 1925-26, when, it reached the record figure of 40.000 
■ewts. The volume then suffered an abrupt shrinkage to less than 
500 ewts. and in recent years the average annual exports amount to 
only 1,000 ewts. 




Boiiihny and Calcutta are the principal ports concerned in t>he- 
trade. The principal recipients in pre-war times were Germany^ 
whoK*-* distilleries absorbed 80 j>er cent, of the shipments from India^ 
the I'nit-ed States of America and, to a limited extent, Ceylon and 
the Straits. Little was directed to the United Kingdom, except" 
during the war. Germany and the Xlnited States of America 
considerably increased their takings during the boom period of the 
trade. 

In Rornbay the unit of sale and shipment is the bag of 140 lbs. 
and in Calcutta shipment is effected in Single B. Twill bags of 140‘ 
lbs. nett. Quotations are generally based on tbe ton of 2,240 lbs. 
nett, c.i.f. 


Afwan oil is specific in cholera and colic. In the process of 
distillation a crystalline srtbstance separates itself and settles on 
the surface which is known commercially as thymol, which is a 
„ . valuable antiseptic. It is prepared on a 

‘ fairlv extensive scale in Central India and' 

sold locally as nJivan-ka-pJiul or flowers of ajwan. The percentage 
of oil in the seed is low and tjsuiilH' does not e.vceed 3 to 4. The 
amount of thymol extracted from a given qiiantity of seed varies from- 
20 to .30 per cent, of the yield of oil. High grade thymol crystals 
comparable with those manufactured in pre-war years in Germany 
were during the war successfully manufactured by two firms in India. 
Statistics ^ export previous to June 1917 are not available, but the 
quantity exported from Calcutta between Jvme 1917 and June 1919’ 
aggregated 30,500 lbs. valued at £16,000. The principal destinations 
were the f'nited States of America and the United Kingdom. The- 
ti’ade in thymol has diminished in recent years. 

One of the bye-products obtained from the distillation of ajwan 
is tiic thynient' which is a ehenji scent utilised in the manufacture of 
soap. Tlie demand in India for tliis oil is very limited, but in pre- 
._ - ^ war vears German distillers made a 

■' ^ nrofit out of the sale of thymene and 

the spent seed which enabled them to sell thymol itself at a prioe- 
w'hich barely covered thtj cost of the seed and the expense of dis- 
tillation. 


Til? snont seed m.ikes an excellent cattle food, but so far it has 
nr.r mudi fav. .ur among Indian agriculturists, as the seed is- 

net iTuslic,! o;- rlistiiled t-o any appreciable extent. The whole seed' 
is ho'.ve%*er used as a medicine for cattle. 


Kardi (SafBower) Seed. 

The seeds of the safflower plant (carthamus tiactorius), the- 
flrwcrs « f whii-h arc utilised for the extraction of safflower dye, 
vielil. uljen erushtal. the kustim or carthnmus oil of trade. In soine- 
locuUtic^;. V .g . the Uccean, distinction is made bet-ween tw'o species, 
one ‘ii -wn cs>entially for oil and the other for dye. The former is- 
extenNiveiy ])rnfluced in Bombat. : indeed, at the beginning of the 
eenttii‘\ it was regarded as perhaps the most important oilseed 
grown in that Presidency, the chief centres of CTiltivation being the- 
aliuviiii loams c>i Ahniednagar, Poona, Ratara and Bijapur. It is 
also widely distributed in the Central Provinces and the Madras 



PreRidency. The areas cultivated with the dye-yielding variety have- 
shrunk in recent .'.ears, owing to the competition of chemical substi- 
tutes Safflower being cliiefly grown as sxibsidiary to some other 
crop, no statistics of area or prodia-tinn of seed are available. The 
export trade in this seed is not considerable. In recent years no- 
shipment is rej-orted from iMadras while about l,5rtd to 2, 00(1 tons 
valued at- 4T1.2r»o ueiv- expartc'd in enib \ear from to and' 

about 60fi tons valued at . 4 ' 8 , 148 during the year 1934 from Bombay. 

In Bombay, the tniit of sale and shipment is the bag of 168 lbs. 
to 180 lbs. and qurtation> arc generally made on the basis of th& 
ton of 2,240 ib.- nett e.i.f. 


Oartliamus oil. 


The oil is ^-xtract*''d in Two wa % * (I'i by (•<'t!d-dry pressure either 
before or after the seeds h.tve been husked, and (2) by crude distilla- 
tion in TWO eartlieTj pet-, one above the <.ther. the percentage of oil 

in tl.e seed being abotit 26. The cold 
drawn eiil is of a clear straw colour and it 
is lavgeiv used for ctilinarv purpx»ses as an adulterant of ffki oir 
tilseed oil and as an illiuninant. w’hile the hot drawn oil is converted 
into rogfiun, chiefly enjployed as dubbin for greasing well-ropes, 
leather etc. The seeds are excellent for fattening poultry, but the 
cake is more highly valued as manure than as a cattle feed. 

TEA. 


The trade in tea (the leaf of a specie.s of (‘aynt lb'ii i repi'esent.s a 
considerable proportion of the export trade of British India; and in 
1936-86 amounted to 013 million Ihs. equivalent to 12*3 per cent, of 
the total exp'Orts, an iiulividiial toiid oul% oxceede<l by er^tton and 
jute. 

The world demand for tea has been estimated as in the neighbour- 
hood of 880 million lbs. annually and approximately 40 per cent, of 
the total is supplied by India. 

Though the China crop is difficult to estimate with any approachi 
to accuracy, as there are no annual statistics of production, India ia 
now probably the largest tea produced in the world. The following 
table indicates the shares of the principal tea-producing countries in 
the world trade in recent \ear.s as contrasted witli the pre-war and 
post-war figures. 

Tabue No 128. — Qua7iiHtj of tea, exported to foreign coJiniries in. 
191S-14, 1973-19 and from 1939-31 omcards, from India, Ceylon, 
China and Java. 


- 


■■ 

China . f 


Year. 

Iiiilia, 


Black and 
green . 

Brick tablet 
and dust. 

Java, t 

— 1 

1913-14 . 

1918-19 . 

1930- 31 . 

1931- 32 . 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

19,34-36 - ! 

lbs. 

291,715,041 

326,(545,780 

362,094,438 

34S,.316.204 

385,394,897 

329,151,630 

343,767,641 

lbs. 

197,419,430 

180,817,744 

243,107.474 

243,969,970 

252,823,755 

216,060,773 

218,694,956 

lbs. 

109,2.59.733 
43.422,933 
61,981,C»67 
65,154.000 
or!, 236,533 
60.095,366 
66,4.54.788 

lbs. 

82.274,400 
10.445.866 
30,558,667 
30,556,800 
30,904,267 
32,379,625 
37,241,649 | 

lbs. 

64.938,907 
i 61,853,000 
‘ 135.367.500 
146,282.100 
141.470,350 
130,9 10,988 

1 13.184,216 


* Figures from 1918-19 onrrards relate to tlie calendar year, 
t For calendar year. 





In 1 hf' loiter half of the eighteenth cenfcury, the most profitable 
tra*'h‘ ff the J'’ast India Company with the United Kingdom was in 

from China, of which it had the mono- 
Histor/ of cultivation. exorbitant import duty 

/'ncouroccfl a great deal of smuggling. In 1787 over 20,000,000 lbs. 
wf're s]iij»ped and in the following year the suggestion emanated 
t’ioif: Ksnr that experimental cultivation should be made in India, 
so fhar in the event of trorible with the Chinese authorities an alter- 
native srinree of supply might be available. Little however was done 
until 18B4 when Lord William Lentinck, the then Governor General, 
unaware, that the tea-plant was indigenous in Assam, warmly took 
up the matter, and appointed officers to proceed to China, and collect 
tea seed and expert Chinese labour. Three missions in all v/ere 
sent tc- China and much money unprofitably spent on exploiting 
imported in preference to indigenous seed. The first samples of teas 
grown on the Government plantations in Assam were sent to England 
in 1838 and the first Calcutta sale held three years later. It was 
not until 1852 tluit it was established that Indian tea was in a position 
to eon.pete on tlif- London market w'ith China tea, but thereafter 
progress was so rapid that the Government's direct connection ceased 
in i8fir5. In 1808. the exports totalled 8,000,000 lbs. The fimt 
private eon^p.unv to he* formed was the Assam Company in 1839 with 
a capital of £500,000. which purchased the Government plantations 
at Sibsagar in the following year. Tea was experimentally started 
in the Larjeeling district in 1840 and in the same year introduced 
into the Chittagong district. The first garden in Cachar was opened 
in 1855. The industry in the Terai started in the year 1862 and 
in the Western Duars. where the climate and soil have proved 
extremelv suitable for tea cultivation, twelve years later. The early 
years o*''tea planting were marked by many failures, and when in 
1853 the tide turned there was such reckless extension of tea culti- 
vation and speculation in gardens, that another severe crisis occurred 
in 1806. The chief elements of weakness were then eliminat^ and 
'subsequentlv the history of the tea industry in Assam and Bengal 
has been one of almost uninterrupted prosperity. In Northern Ipdia 
tea is cultivated only on a small scale, m the Lmted Provinces in 
the Districts of Dehra Dun, Almora and Kumaon GaAwal, m Nepal 
and in the Chota Nagpur district of Bihar and Orissa, in the 
Punjal. it is to be found in the Kangra valley.^the Stetes of Mand 
and Sirmur and to a very small extent m the bim.a Mills. 

has iilsr* been profitablv cultivated in Southern India since 
1853, chieflv in the Wynaad, the Nilgiris. and latterly in the Anama- 
iHis and flic hi-h range of Travancore, and depreciation 
values in the early part of the pre.sent century has led to the con- 
version of considerable areas, formerly under that plant, into tea 
gardens. 

The fsnfduci'on of tea in Burma is insignificant, and returns frmm 
that area have since 1920, when the acreage was less than 2,000, 
been discontinued. The tea growm in the Shan States is chiefly use 
for mnlujig kfpet or pickled tea. which is eaten as a condiment and 

not drunk as a decoction. 

Most o! the more important gardens in north-east India 

managed and financed hy Calcutta a^enev firms, and the same 
tendency is estending in Southern India ..rhere the majorrty^ ot 

.oafatAo Ko nrlvniclv owned. Everv srarden of anv importance 



bas its own factorv where tea is prepared for the market, as it is 
essential that the various processes should be carried through 
immediately after the leaf has been plucked. The_ better organised 
factories are elaborately equipped with highly specialised plant and 
are under the supervision of expert tea makers. 


The object of tea cultivation being to secure the maxirpum 
•quantity of leaf of the best liquoring quality, the bushes are 
^ periodically pruned to ensure constant 

Melhaa ol cultivation. plentiful 'flushes/ which is the term 

applied to the young tender shoots, which are hand plucked, chiefly 


by women and children. 

The total area under tea in 1934: was 820,700 acres, as compared 
•with 818,100 acres in the preceding year. The area abandoned in 
41ig yGRr WES 11,800 ectgs, wIiiIb tlic hbw cxtsusions incliio.ing rcplEii* 
tations in previously abandoned areas, amounted to 14,400 acres, 
showing a net increase of 2,600 acres. Seventy-six per cent, of 
the total area lies in the Brahmaputra and Surma valleys of Assam 

and in the two contiguous districts of 
Acreage and production. Barjeehng and Jalpaiguri in Northern 

Bengal. The elevated region over the Malabar coast in Southern 
India {including the States of Travanoor© and Cochin and the districts 
•of Malabar, Nilgiris and Coimbatore in British India) contains 
nine teen per cent, of the total. 

The following table shows the acreage and 
•the quinquennium 1930 — 34. Black tea accounted for 395,0/ o.OOO 


ibs. in 1934. 





Tadlk Xo. 121).— md production of tea according to provinces and Skttea from 1930. 



The total quantity of green tea produced in 19S4 was 4,519,500 
'ibs. as compared with 4,923,900 lbs. in the preceding year. The 
quantity manufactured in each tract in 193S and 1934 is shewn in 
' the statement appended below. 


Tabi.e No. 130. — Quantity of green tea manufactured in- each tract in 


1933 and 1934. 


# 

Coxintries. 

j 

Production- 

1933 

(1,000 lbs.). 

7 

(l.OOo’lbs.). 

Northern India 

'Burma and Brahmaputra Talley 

Sangal and Bibar and Orissa . , , . 


3,35S 

519 

643 


j 4,©24 1 



Of the total area of 820,700 acres in 1934, 765,300 acres were 
reported to have been, plucked, as against 755,300 acres in the prece- 
ding jear. 

The total number of plantations were 5,132 in 1934 as against 
4,974 in the previous year. The sizes of the plantations vary in 
different provinces. The acreage under the plantations in 1934 in 
different provinees is indicated in the following statement. 

Tabbb No. 131 . — Idximher and area of tea plantations an 1934 in India. 


Provinces. 

1 

No. of 
planta- 
tions. 

Total 

area 

3 

.Average ^ area 
per plantaticm 
(acr€«). 

1 4 

India — 





Assam 


1,046 

430.417 

412 

Bengal - . * . 


3S6 

199,796 

619 

Bihar and Oris»a . 


26 

3,884 

149 

United Prox^incas . 


42 

6,226 

148 

Punjab 


2,504 

9,628 

4 

Madras 


798 

75,763 

95 

Coorg .... 


1 

415 

416 

Total — British India 

. 

4,862 

726,119 

i 

Jindian States — 





Tripura (Bengal) . 

• 

49 

9,953 

203 

Tra vane ore . 

. 

200 ! 

76,296 

381 

Mysore 


14 

4.070 

291 

Cochin 

• 

ir- 

4 

1,627 

232 

Total — Indian States 

- 

270 

91,946 : 


Gbakx> Totax 

- 

5,132 

818,065 



* The figures in coluiims 3 and 4 of the statement relate only to tea-heaiing 
axeas and do not include the area in the occupation of planters hut not utilised in 
■iihe cultivation of tea. 
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Evklenee of the pros-peritv enjo\ed by the tea industry during- 
the war is furnished by the extension of gardens in the chief tea— 
producing' districts. Jn Assam, the area under tea has increased- 
since 1014 by 63, OCX) acres, in Bengal by 43,700 acres, in Madras by 
48,700 acres and in Travaneore by 38,900 acres. 


Tea cultivation postulates a %varm, sub-tropical humid climate, 
and- a well-distributed rainfall oi not less than 60 inches annually. 
In India the tea plant is raised not from cuttings or layers but from 
seed, and the bushes, which are allowed to grow more than threa- 
feet high and trained to give a good spread of plucking surface, ar& 
in full hearing by the sixth or eighth year. The average yield from 
Indian tea gardens per acre plucked has increased in the last forty- 
six years from 334 to 523 lbs. The highest production in 1934 was- 
in Lakhimpur (ABsam), namely, 684 lbs. per acre, and the lowest in 
Uazaribagb, namely, 21 lbs. 

Out of 5,132 tea-plantations, returns of area and production wearer 
furnished in 1934 by 5,035 planters. 


Black tea is prepared from ^oung shoots (composed of one, two 
or three leaves and the bud), of the tea plant Thea Sinensis, which. 

Mannlactare plucking from the bush are 

(1) Black Tea. withered by spi'eading on wire netting 

or on hessian cloth frames in a withering 
house. The shoot is thereby reduced to a tiaeeid condition for 
ipolling, and its moisture content is reduced under normal conditions 
from about 75 per cent, to 60-65 per cent, in about 18 hours. The 
leaf is then roiled and fermented, llolling bruises the tissues and 
exposes the leaf juices to atmospheric oxidation whereby the- 
characteristic red brown colour of tea liquor is produced. Bolling 
oc'ctipies usually bet\\een 1 and hours and is followed by 1 to S 
hours fermentation on atiy clean surface in a cool place usually on a 
cement or tiled floor. The leaf is then dried in a machine, by a. 
draught of air heated usually to between 180op. and 200°F. It is 
then cut and sorted into grades. These are normally Broken Orange 
Pekoe, Orange Pekoe, Orange Fannings (fine tippy grades). Broken 
Pekoe;. Pekoe, Broken Pekoe Souchong, Pekoe Fannings and Busk 
(eoar^r grades). Other grades not made in general, are Flowery 
Orange and Broken Orange Pekoes, Pekoe Souchong and Broken 
Tea. 


The grades are packed in 
WOOfh 


I.iaper and metal — Alined chests of S-ply 


During 1934 only 4-52 million ibs. of green tea were manufac- 
tured in British India, as compared with 4-92 million lbs. in the- 

preceding _%ear. It is not necessary to 


(3) Green tea. 


comment tit length on the stages of 


manufacture beyond stating that the object is to prevent the possibi- 
litv of feriiifiitaliun, and that instead of being withered the pluckings 
are steamed. Seventy-four per cent, of the green tea produced in 
India in 1934 came from Northern India, nearly half the quantity 
being from the Kangra valley (Punjab), and the remaining quantity 
from the Behra Dun (United Provinces), Ranchi (Bihar and OFssa), 
Now gong and Sylhet (Assam) and Jalpaiguri (Bengal), in that order. 
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The principal leaf grades are Young II>son. corresponding to Orange- 
Pekoe, hlyson No. 1 to Pekoe, Tlyson No. 2 to Pekoe Souchong, 
Gun-powder, Twankay, Pannings and Dust. 

Ttie trade in green tea has never been considerable, on an. 
average 600,000 lbs. were shipped annually, the principal recipients 
being the United Kingdom, Canada and the United States of America. 
In the last few years, the trade has dwindled into insignificance. # 

No separate statistics are maintained in respect of the acreage, 
production and exports of brick tea. Small quantities of brick tea 
_ . . are made in the Darjeeling and Kumaon 

™ ' divisions for the Tibetan and Bhutan 

markets, but practically the trade has no commercial value. There 
was however a considerable trade in ‘dust' tea to the Chinese ports 
of Hankow and Shanghai, where it was manufactured into brick tea 
for the Eu.ssian market. The pre-war average w^as about 8,000,CKX> 
lbs. annually, and the war average over 6,000,000 lbs. During the 
last four years only two shipments of 78 and 221 lbs. respectively 
are recorded. 


As regards the labour force employed on ^the tea gardens, the 
most recent report on the production of tea in India gives the total 

as 905,555, of which 847,858 were 

permanently employed and 57,69T 

temporarily employed, equivalent roughly to one cooly per acre of 
area under cultivation. Compared with the figures of the preceding 
year, there was an increase of 39,995 in permanent employees, and of 
1,057 in temporary hands. The distribution of the labour in different 
provinces is indicated in the statement below. 


Tatjjlb No. 132. — Distribution of labour in differen.t provinces. 


Pereons employed (daily awiegeh 


Province®. 

Garden 

labotir 

(permanent). 

Ontfiide 

labenr 

(permanent)* 

Oiatsida 

labour 

(temporary). 

Assam 



479,210 

28,023 

33,180 

^Bengal 



182.96H 

5,181 


Bihar and Orissa 


. 

1,405 

714 

602 

United Provinces 

* 


1,912 

600 

1,.234 

Punjab 



1.128 

2,806 

0,704 

Madras . 



60,340 ■ 

3,289 

5,060 

Coorg 



370 


. . 

Tripura (Bengal) 



5,353 

K156 

1,608 

Travancore 

* 


66,572 : 

1,151 

l,2f47 

Mysore 



1,550 ^ 

2,400 

400 

Xloebin 

- 


1,630 


74 


Tot al 

■ j 

802,438 

45,420 

57,697 


The question of labour is om- of much difficultv. Speaking 
generally, all the important districts have to obtain their labour from 
considerable distances, and this involves a heavy out’ ay and an 
elaborate machinery to control recruitment. Assam has always had 
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to contend with special difficulties in view of its remoter '^ss fjom the 
recru! tiUji' districts in tlae United Provinces, the Central Provinces. 
Bihar and Ori.ssa and the East Coast. 


U jll'jv.'iii.:,'' tlic rectjnijiicndations of tiie Boyai Comnjission on 
J.aiifiii'- ill luflia. the Tea Districts Eiiii'.jrant Bahoxir Act. 1932 
{XXII frl was iiitruduced. A *t VI of 19<J1 L'ein" rej^ealed. 

Imp.^rranr chan"e.s liave in-en mad-' in the ivcruirinent of labour for 
Assam. There are now no restrictions on the personnel to be employed 
In recruiting imt certain regulations have been imposed governing the 
forwarding of emigrants to Assam. ‘Assisted emigrants’ i.e., persou.s 
who are going up to tea estates fur the first time or after more than 
two years absence fn'im Assam have !>een ghven tlie right of being 
repatriated with their families to their homes at their employers’ 
expens" after working for 3 years on a tea gardett. The Assam 
Tjaboiir Beard has been abolished and the new office of Controller of 
Emigrant labour has been instituted to supervise the working of the 
Act. 

The average monthly wages of labourers employed in the tea 
gardens in Assam in 1934-35 are stated below. 

Settled la’^ourerB. 









d. 


d. 

Man • 


• 





1-2 

H 

7-4 

W omen 



» 



S 

3 

h 

5 *3 

Cliildiwi 

• 

* 

. 



4 

8 -3 

4 

0 2 


*rhe earnings are supplemented by private cultivation and gratui- 
xtou® supply of certain necessaries, such as fuel and grazing. 

In Northern India tea is now transported by means of railway 
and river. Assam is served by the River Steam boat services on the 
Brahmaputra river; and the North Lakhimpur district, which 
possesses no railway, by a subsidiary service on the Subunsiri river, 
-a tributary of the Brahmaputra. On the south bank of the river 
the Assam Bengal Railway and its brunclies and the Dibru Sadiya 
Railway run through the tea districts, and on the north bank the 
-newly opened branch of the Eastern Bengal Eailw'ay has greatly 

facilitated transport in the Darrang 
Tr&asport and Shipping. district. Generally speaking tea for the 
* Calcutta market is borne bv steamer and 

the tea for direct shipment to Bondon goes via Chittagong by the 
railway. The same applies to the Cachar and Sylhet districts which 
lie south of the Assam hills. 

Teas from Darjeeling and Dooars are almost entirely transported 
‘by rail, and reach Calcutta, whether for sale or direct shipment, by 
the Eastern Bengal Railway, which has for its feeders the Darjeeling 
Eimala> an Railway and the Bengal Dooars Railway in addition to 
its own branches. 

On arrival at Calcutta rail-borne teas go to the Hyde Road Ware- 
house and river-borne teas to the Sale Tea Warehouse of the Tea 
Transit Sheds, Kidderpore Docks, where if for auction thev are stored 
and lotted, and whence after sale they are eventually' shipped. 


India lias been an expxwter of tea seed for some considerable 
number of years past and had been the means of supplying other 
_ . producing countries with a superior t\pe 

' of plant. Figures are available from 

1895-9tj but the trade shows marked fluctuations. In that vear 





-exports aggregated 3,238 cwts. and in 1897-98, 5,371 owts, but only 
601 cwts. were shipped in 1902-03. The table below shows that the 
trade, which had recovered by 1913-14, showed a steep decline in 
1932-38, since when exports have been almost eliminated as a result 
>of the prohibition on export imposed with effect from the 26th May 
1933. Shipments to Java in the two years prior to the outbrealP of 
"the war were peculiarly heavy, amd in the following decade, very 
considerable extensions were made of the area under tea in the 
Dutch East Indies, to a large extent with British capital. 

Tabl® No. 133 . — Exports of tea seed from. India in 1913-14, 1918-19 

tind from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year^ 

Qi2€tntity. 

Dest iimti ooji • 



Cwts- 

ChieiSy to Java, Ceylon aiwl 

1918-19 . 

- 

1,268 

Ditto. 

T9®l-S9 . 

* 

12,629 

OhmBj- to XJ. S- S. M. and Egypt- 

'19SiS:-3S . 

i 

1,TO0 

OMedy to Java- 

1033-34 . 



.... 

1934-35 . 

• 

120 

To Kenya Colony. 

a.9S5-£f6 . 

• 

240 

To Kenya (Uolony and Tanganyika 

Territory. 


In a normal trade year the principal months for tea shipments 
are from July to Decernber inclusive; but appreciable quantities also 
' go forward in June, Jacnuary and Eebru- 

Montli of shipmeait. The cmrfcailment of shipping facili- 

ities owing to tonnage scarcity altered all this even after the export 
trade in tea was oontroUesd, and though the total volume of ship- 
ments during the war approximated to pre-war levels, the seasonal 
'distribution of exports ceased to be so clearly defined. 

Early in 1917 it became necessary, owing to the reservation of 
"freight for articles of the first importance, to restrict the export of 
^ , tea from India to the United Kingdcun. 

Tea ooatioL ^ considerable balance the 1016-17 

-crop was still unshipped, prospects were gloomy, but in Ifcvember 
1917 the Food Controller formulated a scheme for the p^hase and 
-shipment of 40 per cent, of the Indian tea crop betw^n November 1, 
1917, and May 31, 1918. which was operated through a 
■Commissioner in Calcutta. So successful was this scheme that the 
Food Controller raised his requirements by another 25 rx^hon lbs. and 
mltimotelv took all the tea that offered to fill the available tonnage. 
•The feature of the trade in 1917-18 was Ae increase “direct ship- 
ments to the United States of America, where considerable quantities 
of Java tea had been dumped in the previous year. The emba^o. 
.placed bv the Commonwealth Government on the import ni^ 
.Australia' of China and Java teas, encouraged 

India as well as Cevlon. Persian buyers were also strongl^^ m 
.e??denee. In the following year the Tea Commissioner took ^ per 
■ cent, of the 1918 crop ineludmg purchases on \\ ar Office account and 



All restrictions upon the export of tea to the United Eangdom: 
were removed in March 1919, and in the vear of record shipments,. 

Later history, wliich follow-ed, despatches to that 

destination exceeded by 54,000,000 lbs. 
the total of the previous twelve months. In no Vear have the ex- 
ports of tea from British India been so great as in 1919-20, 'when 
382 million lbs. W'ere sent &way by sea and across the land frontier. 
About 15,000,000 lbs. were sent direct to Canada and the United 
States of America in addition to nearly three quarters of a million 
via the United Kingdom ports. A reduction in army requirements- 
accounted for smaller despatches to Mesopotamia. In 1920-21, the* 
tea industry suffered a severe set back. The United Kingdom 
market "was glutted with stocks, and the high percentage of coarse- 
pluckings, which the pooling of all grades had encotiraged when ship- 
ments were under control, led to such a slump that the price of 
common Pekoe Souchong fell from Is. 3d. in March 1920 to 4d. in. 
September. The complete elimination of Bussia and the difficulties 
of finance on a rapidly falling exchange were other disturbing factcas. 
Good prices, however, continued to be offered for the finer qualities 
of tea, and strenuous efforts were made to reduce the quantity and 
improve the quality of pluckings during the following season. The 
total shipments for the year fell to 286 million lbs. The tide began 
to turn again in 1921-22. As a result chiefly of deliberate policy,, 
pluckings were materially reduced and the general range of qualities 
was im usually high, and practically the whole of a short crop had been* 
sold by the end of Boforuary 1.922 at prices sufficient to enable most 
gardens, inspite of the higher eoet of production, to show a profit on* 
the year’s working. This favourable position 'was further consoli- 
dated in the following year, the most satisfactory feature of which 
'W'as the steady advance in the price of common teas. Other contri- 
butory causes* were careful plucking, the absence of any great varia- 
tion in the rate of exchange and a reduction in freights. The pros- 
perity of the tea industry reached its zenith in 1924-25. The world- 
wide reactions W'hieh attacked commerce after the immediate 
prosperous post 'war year began to make themselves felt in the teaa 
producing countries in 1927 and during the next five years matters-- 
went from bad to worse as a result of overproduction by tea growers; 
in their efforts to lower the costs of production to meet existing 
market prices, whi<*h reached their lowest point in 1932. At this' 
stage tea was sold in the world markets at below costs and stocks- 
hnd Hf-c-ui'nulated to such an extent on. the London market that it 
was estimated tluit at the eominer.Cfment of the next season, i.e.,. 
1933, -when expiirts of new season tea would begin to arrive, there- 
was over 7 mr>nths' supply of previous season’s tea unabsorbed by 
-distributors. 

The disastrous results of this overproduction by India were 
brought, into sharp relief by an examination of the average j)rice& 
obtained for teas in the Calcutta Auctions during season 1982-33 arncl 
the preceding four seasons: — 

Per. 

lb. 

s. d'. 

ld2«^-29 . . . . . . - - . 1 0-75r 

1929- 30 - - . 0 11-34 

1930- 31 . . 0 10-69* 

1931- 32 . 0 7-41 



The prices obtained on the Xiondon market reflected a similar 
position in respect to teas imported from India, Ceylon and the 
Motherlands East Indies — ^the chief tea producers of the world. 

Owing to this state of affairs a large number of estates in the 
three countries were on the verge of closing down with consequent 
repercusmon on the economic system of their respective eoumries 
in the shape of unemployment, and the grave financial considera- 
tions involved in the prospect of the loss of so much capital. 

At this stage representatives of the tea industry in India, Ceylon 

and Java formulated a acheme whereby the exports of tea and tea. 

mternatioaal Tea Commit- Tf ff"" ^«sPeo^i^®,co«“tries and 

extensions of tea areas should be regulated 

for a period of five years commencing 
from 1st April 19S3 in order to restore equilibrium between supply 
and demand, and which was to be enforced by legislation in each 
country before becc.ming effective. An agreement was reached by 
the three countries. 


This was not the first time during these years of depression that 
the three counferies had collaborated to improve the situation, as in 
an agreement was arrived at and put into execution for the 
voluntary restriction of crop. This however was not continued as it 
was impossible to enforce the teirms of the agreement. 

The International Tea Agreement embraced the following 
irticlea via. : — 


1. That the exports of tea from the producing countries be 

regulated in order to restore equilibrium between supply 
and demand. 

2. That the Government of the respective countries will under- 

take to prohibit exports in excess of the quotas agreed 


upon . 

3. That the standard upon which regulation is based shall be 

_ . . fixed on the maximu m 

latematoal Tto Agreement. exports from each country 

reached in any of the three years 1929, 19S0, or 1931. 

4. That the commencing degree of regulation for the first year 

shall be 85 per cent, of the standard export, and that a 
Committee shall be set up representing all the Associa- 
tions interested, which taking into due consideration, 
stocks and the price of tea, shall fix — prior to the ex- 
piry of each year — the figure of regulation for the follow- 


ing year. 

5. That the agreement shall be for a period of five years. 

6. That it will be part of the agreement that the existing tea 

areas must not be extended during the said period of five 
years except in special cases where the existence of an 
estate would otherwise be imperilled, and that no- 
further areas must be sold or leased out for tea cultiva- 
tion and that no planting of tea must take place on 
land now carrying other products. Under no circum- 
stances should "such extensions and new planting exceed 
one-half of one per cent, of the present total planted 
tea area of each territory, and the respective Govern- 
ments should be asked to make a binding regulation to- 
the above effect. 



7 That the conclusion and continuation of the agreement should 
be made dependent on the enforcement of the regula- 
tion by the Governments of all the territories concerned. 

Ill accordance with Article 3 of the International Tea Agreement 
Indi# selected 1929 as her standard year when she exported by sea 
Standard Year Tiaeia for and land 382,594,779 lbs. of tea and by 
lizport Quota. Article 4, her total export quota for the 

first year of regulation was 325,205,562 lbs. of tea. 

In accordance with one of the provisions of the 1932 agreement 
eadb of ihe Governments of the contracting parties duly legislated to 

implement the terms of the agreement. 

Indian Tea case of India, due to pressure of 

business in the Ijegislature it was not 
found possible immediately to enact a statute and in txsnsequence 
the Government of India enforced the required control over exporte 
overseas by means of notifications under the Sea Customs Aoi. 
During the latter part of the year the necessary legislation was 
-enscted which superseded the Customs Notifications. The Indian 
Tea Control Act (XXIV of 1933) came into force on the 16th 
November 1933. Prominent features of the control legislation are 
(a) that a tea estate is the unit of the scheme, (b) that an application 
for an export quota is to be made each year — the year being from 
the Isfe April t© 31st March, (c) that the right of the owner of a tea 
©state, to which an export quote is granted, to obtain export licenses 
is transferable subject to laeoe^My proof of the transfer in accord- 
ance with the procedure laid down by the licensing Committee being 
provided by the contracting parties, and (d) that teas covered by an 
export license but not placed on board ship on or before the 31st 
March in any year can be exported after this date by means of 
special export licenses valid up to the 3CM;h June next. 


The administration of the Indian Tea Control Act w'as placed in 
the hands of h Committee representative of the various Tea Associa- 
tions in, India called the Indian Tea 
*» lAom^ Oom- licensing Committee, who appointed two 

executive officers to carry out their duties 
under the Act at their offices established at Calcutta in North India 
and Coonoov in South India. 

India’s position as an exporter differs in one respect from that 
of the other signatories to the International Tea Agreement. She 
. is part of a continent and has, in addition 

Ooatrol of exports overseas, to a vast sea-board, land frontiers in the 

North, North-East and North-West over 
•which tea is exported in not inconsiderable quantities. In acceding 
to India’s tea growers’ request for legislation, the Government of 
India made it clear that they considered that the frontier trade "was 
of a domestic nature, and that any tea exported "was for the consump- 
tion of the inhabitants of the adjacent countries and did not affect 
the world markets, and such being the case they were not prepared 
to legislate to restrict land exports. They however indicated that 
should tea exports across the frontiers increase materially beyond the 



------ — w liim isea ejcpon resiricxion and. so 

aiteefc worl<J irtarlcets, they would be prepared to reconsider the 
question afresh in the light of such circumstances as were brought 
to their notice. 


Accordingly India’s standard year of exports taken to be 1929-30 
was apportioned as between Sea and Land as follows: — 


Overseas . 

Overland 


lbs* 

377441,885 

5 , 452,804 


and the firat year of regulation of exports saw India entitled to 
export the following quantities of tea: — 

lbs. 

Overseas 320,570,660 

Overland 4,636,00® 

In order to apportion India ’s overseas export quota equitably 
amongst tea producing estates it was enacted that* each estate’s 

yearly quota should be based on the 
JJIotakeia^ M **port Quota, accepted maximum production of that 

estate in any one of the four years 1929, 
1930, 1931 and 1S©2, allowances being mad© for young tea. This 
maximum was called the estate’s crop basis. The yearly quota 
\vouId then bear the same ratio to the crop basis of the estate as the 
total India overseas export quota bears to the total of India’s crop 
basis. Along these lines Tea Estates were allotted an export quota 
for the first year, i.e., 1st April 1933 to 31st March 1934, of 64 per 
cent, of their accepted crop basis. 

The procedure adopted by the Licesnsing Committee to facilitate 
the export of tea is designed to provide for the needs of both 

prodi^K^rs and distributors in India. Zn 
Tfatn« Sspoxt the case of producers exporting direct from 

the garden overseas, a ©hrect Shipment 
Export EioenTO is Issued on application to the Joint Controllers’ 
offices covering a stated quantity of tea, which is set against the 
quota allotted to the garden for export. The export license is then 
delivered to the Customs Authority at the port of 'shipment by the 
shipper and thereafter the tea is placed on board ship. These licenses 
are issued throughout the season provided the unexhausted balance 
of quota is sufficient to meet the application. The needs of distri- 
butors are provided for by the method of crediting to deposit 
accounts opened by them with the Licensing Committee, the weight 
of tens purchased for export from producers and charging a similar 
weight to the export quota accounts of the producers concerned. 
Export Licenses are then issued on application to the Joint 
Controllers’ offices to export a stated quantity of tea, as required, 
provided a sufficient balance is available in the account to cover the 
weight so stated. The above described system appears to have 
worked effective! v as it is of a nature which enabled the Licensing 
Committee to meet such representations as the tea trade made from 
time to time in respect to difficulties which arose in the course of 
their business.’ 
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Considerable areas under tea are situated outside British India 
and are located in several of the large Independent States, chiefly 
„ ^ ^ ^ ^ in Southern India. As the control legis- 

applicable to British Indm, 
a means had to be found to lift the 
hardship which would have ensued had they been unable to export 
their teas. Accordingly each of these independent States enacted 
legisj^ation along the lines of the British India Act and so enabled the 
Indian Tea Licensing Committee to allot export quota to their tea 
estates and exercise control over extensions of tea cultivation. 

The Indian Tea Control Act regulates the internal movement of 

CJontrol ol exports in xela- British India to the Foreign 

tion to Foreign Settlemraits Settlements within India. The Licensing 
and Independent Ind i an Mari- Committee are empowered to issue a “no 
time States in India. objection” permit for export of teas to 

these settlements. The permit takes the form of a guarantee against 
re-export and may be refused if it is thought that the quantities are 
excessive or that there is a danger that re-export may take place. 

Similar provisions are extended to the Maritime Indian Indepen- 
dent States whose ports do not come within the control of the 
C’ustoms Authorities in British India or with whose Government 
there exists no agreement with British India to control the movements 
of tea through their ports. 

As already stated elsewhere exports of tear across India’s land 
frontiers were not controlled at the time the International agreement 
cam© into operaMon. As the overland exports were showing a ten- 
dency towards abnormal expansion, restrictions have now been placed 
■on the export of tea, including green tea, from British India across 
the land frontiers to Iran. The trad© with Afghanistan, Nepal, 
Bhutan and Sikkim is still considered to he of a domestic nature and 
unlikely to affect world markets. Generally speaking, the restric- 
tion scheme has yielded good results as will be seen from the follow- 
ing startement relating to the average prices of Indian tea sold at the 
Calcutta Auction Sales. 

Table No. 134. — Average prices of Indian Tea at Auction Sales in 
Calcutta, and average declared values of exports in 1918-14, 
1918-19, 1^4-25 and from 1932-33 onwards. 



1013- 

14. 

191S- 

19- 

1 1924- 

25. 

1932- 

33. 

1933- 

34. 

1934- 

35. 


price of Indiafi 

d. 

d. 

d. 


d?. 

d. 

Tea* price per lb. 

Average declared value 
of axporta by s©a~ 

7 • 75 

8 

15‘91 

5-81 

10-8* 

9-9* 

Value per lb. 

8^25 

8*75 : 

i 

15-75 

8-15 

11-25 

11*16 


* With, export riglits. 
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every fifth year thereafter upto 1910-11 and 1913-14, 1918-19 
and from, 1931-32 onwards. 


Xeax. 

Gra»d totol of exports. 

Export to tbe Umted Eiag- 
dom. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

# 

Value. 



lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

1000-01 . 

* 

190,305,490 

6,367,286 

166,171,556 

1,768,524 

1005-06 . 


214,223,788 

6,898,402 

166,591,433 

4,693,464 

1010-11 , 


264301,080 

8,276,012 

182,935,424 

5,082,580 

1913-14 . 


289,473,591 

9,983,372 

209,060,771 

7,232,049 

1010-10 * 


323,659,710 

11,860,404 

282,205,196 

9,869,050 

1001-32 . 


342,385,304 

14,596,292 

292.004,265 

12,711,717 

1932-33 . 


I 379,827,446 

12,917,828 

331,631,870 

11.136,739 

1933-34 . 


318,291,068 

14,904,128 

276,679,265 

13.190.83S 

1934-35 . 


325,069,940 

i 16.109,306 

286.966,102 

13.619,535 


SToi®*— — All figures include ahiproraats from tli© State of Travaiaoer©- 


Siipplesiaaentary <3et®ils Bitowmsg Mum distribuiacwa of j^exports 
■from the United Kingdom to other countries are subjoined. 

'Table No. 136. — Quantity of Indian tea re-exported from the United 
Kingdom to principal foreign countries in 1913, 1919 and from 
1932 to 1934. 


» 

jjljH 

■■ 


llllllllll^ 

1934- 

H,e**€Xp<jrt&d. to— * 

Ixtea Wmm, 

u. s. s, a. . 

l>0iaMuic 

lESelgtam 

Austria and Humi^ry 
Turkey <Fiir«>|>^»} 

Turkey (Astatic) 
Tarteguese Fast Africa . 
TJulted States of America 
daaada .... 
<jmB .... 
Argem^iw 

C^kmwml Islands 

Union of South Africa 
Hewfoundiand 

Other Countries 

Total — K^-expO'fied 

lb*. 

6,070,883 

764,054 
2,026,SS1 
115,575 
124,849 
260.119 
81,954 
170,992 
184,743 
2,175,972 
2,262,313 
1,393,651 
955,949 
792, €^2 
1,593,440 
71,330 
1,607,665 

Il3*. 

I,cfe7^057 

955„988 

159.712 
6,390,084 

357,081 

191,335 

74,506 

328,886 

51,593 

2,105 

157,562 

519.713 
74,220 

11S,9« ^ 
382,582 
82,824 
0,227 
1,860,815 

ihs. 

15,140,863 
5,471.580 
420,868 
2,778,591 'i 
1,633,621 
141,477 
107,597 
88,294 
187,355 

6,77B,701 
4,048,043 j 
191, <»4 
343,305 
1,713,779 
2,311 
30,853 
2,463,788 

IhS- 

15,407,702 
3,157,713 ^ 
1 3,04,asi 

2,572,642 

1 1,239,^ 
i 141,054 

f 121,855 
54,870 
; 185,003 

5,l»3,147 
4,144,5#4 
52.418 , 
t72..749 
1.6«^,7IS 
144,305 
22,607 
- 2,81 5,2M 

lbs. 

1»,7W,«80 
’ me,%7% 

, SW.185 

' 1,7*8.610 

1,200,428 
125,<M0 
68,907 
42,900 

J 93,426 

; 4.tei,i86 

2,»«».760 
SiMUSlS 

1 889,104 

1,122,486 
1,824 
21,813 
2,2»4,S1» 

21,829.974 

12,760,980 

41,555,111 

3a,2»,847 

30,038,081 


The enhanced demands from the Irish Free State, Channel 
Islands, Germany and the United States of America account partly 
for the difference in the pre--war, post-war and the recent figures. 


There are shipments of tea from all principal ports but 85 per 
cent of the trade goes from Calcutta and Chittagong while the 
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Soutii fjjdi/di ports, including the ports of Travancore, account for 
thv hulk of the remainder. Xo tea is grown in the Bombay 
rivsidency, Isnt some tea i.s railed from Calcutta to Bombay for 
sliipment. 


Table Xo. 137 . — Quantiiu f^*-*?*^ tea shipped from the different 

ports in India in the years 1932-33 to 1934-35 with the pre-war 
and the "UJar average. 


Ports. 

Average 

pre*war 

UuiBQnen- 

nium. 

Average j 
war 

Quinquen* 

nium. 

1932*33. 

1033-34. 

1984*35- 

Calcutta . . • . 

ChiUagcMig 

Bouth ImiiaB porte iuclud- 
iuf TraTmecor© 

BombaF aad Karachi 

Burma ports 

lbs. 

190,548,837 

55,K>5,248 

M,009,7«« 

1 1,7®»,609 

[ 

Ibs- 

236,^15,439 

52,454,854 

* 24,961,^7 

0,612 

lbs. 

234,043,202 

89.7S1,&04 

65,827,614 
166,^86 
8,3.40 ! 

107,046,493 

7S,775,5S8 

^ 47,276*487 

1 187,250 

8,SW 

lbs. 

190,622,135 

76,930,842: 

48,375,435^ 
217,110P 
i 24,400 


The distribution of the export trade between Calcutta ana 
Chittagong is not without interest. In the pre-war quinquennium, 
the ratio was about four to one, during the war the ratio increased' 
to nearly five to one, but since then the share of Chittagong has- 
increased, and the recent shipments indicate a ratio between three 
and two to one. 

Tfe© following table shews the exports of tea across the land 
TjraaaMErointac txaiiB. frcmtiers of India. 


TaBLE Xo. 138 . — Exports of tea across the land frontiers of India 
in 1914-15, 1919-20 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

1 » 14-15 

1919-20 

1931-32 

1 ^ 2-33 

3933-34 

1934-35 


* Slxporta. 
lbs. 

2 , 431,296 

3 , 238 , 25 ® 

5 , 931 , 000 » 

5 , 567,000 

10 , 861,000 

18 , 698,000 


The unit of sale is uniformly the lb. c.i.f. for London and f.o.h. 
for America. The uTiit of shipment is the full chest or half chest 
which varies in weight according to the fineness or coarseness of the 

quality packed. In Calcutta, coarse tea 
Unit of sale and shipment, is usually packed in chests of 80 lbs. 

Finer teas, fannings, and dust are gene- 
rally shipped in half chests weighing 60 lbs. Chests of 120 lbs. are 
also Kinnietim-'^s used. In Madras. shipment is effected in full 
chests of 115 to 120 Ihs.. half chests of 80 to 85 lbs. and cases of 
m lbs. 


^ of tea wa*? export-erl bv land across the frontier of IndifK 

in 1933*34, but no accurate atatisties are available- 
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from Calcutta to XiOndon during the quinquennium 19S0-S4. The^ 
rates are the minimum ones (per ton of 50 cubic ft.) obtaining in. 
August of each year — the month in which the largest quantity of tea. 
is ordinarily shipped . 

T.A.BiiE No. 139. — Rates of freight charged on tea from Calcutta iO' 

London from 1929. 


Year* 

1^30 








Rate. 
£ /r. 
2 5 

d. 

0 (o) 

1031 

• 



* 


. 


2 0 

0 (a) 

1032 





. 


• 

2 0 

0 <<*) 

1033 

• 







2 0 

0(a) 

1034 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

. 

2 5 

0(a) 


(fi») Subject of a rebate of 10 per cent, not exceeding 5ss. jter ton. 

Shipments of tea from India fall into two classes : (a) oonsign- 

ments direct from the garden to Liondon where they are sold by 

auction in ^Mincing Lane ; {b) eonsign- 

©a aaetloiM. ments sold at auction in Calcutta anti 

shipped thence chiefly to what are known as ‘outside' destinations. 
i.e., coimtri^ other than the United Kingdom. The Calcutta tea 
auctions commence in May and continue weekly unti! January or- 
in the , following year. The following tables ' show the- 
details aceewdlog to disteicts sales at Calcutta in the recent years- 
as contrasted with pre-w^ and post-trar 'figures. In 19^-34, 
Darjeeling teas with export rights averaged 14*25d. per lb. and at 
the other end of the scale Tipperah teas 9-46d. per lb. 

Table No. 140. — Quantity of tea (in ■package') sold at the auction 
sales in Calcutta in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1930-31 on- 
wards. 


2?iiiul>€r i>f sdii in 



i I91S- 
14, 


, mm- 

' St. 

1981- 

1032- 

33. 

i 1938- 

: M. 

. 10S4- 

' 85. 

Assam 


|2»7.816 

256.117 

251,855 

250,707 

^ 185,551 

1 118,300 m 
48.629 

16,^2 m 

1»1,5S4 M 

imjmn f5> 

C^Iwr 

' ISS>4I> 

66,SS4 

50,104 

79,352 

70,233 

42,646 (a> 
19,941 m 

Syfe«t 

116,197 

73,941 

85.701 

116,482 

100.015 

60,804 (o') 
37.008 m 

58.901 <a> 
S7.792 <6> 


240,109 : 

427,848 

"210,570 

206,378 

243,175 

203,206 (m) 
67,688 m 

199,416 <«> 
74.7SS (5> 


S5,877 

34,«>5 ; 

i 

38,306 

2S,S66 

27,659 

20,2S7 <m) 
6,5fl6 f&> 

17,872 f«> 
m,57S C5> 

Cfelttagong 

0,647 

3,924 i 

i 

7.453 ; 

6,472 

9,558 

5.61 S 
2,466 m 

4,787 (my 
3,514 my 

XemI 

36,709 

16,775 

50,525 

48,976 

; 5S.213 

44,0S6 <#> 

' 10,844 (5) ; 

39.682 {*> 
13,»M (51 


1,3S7 

13 

2,017 

2^027 

j 2,686 

3,418 m \ 

62 (al 
2,189 ffil 

Kiimaon an*i Kangm . 


15B 


« > ■ 


. . 

. ♦ . 

Belira Bun 

0,217 

1,831 

'750 

12 

. . - 

614 (my 

1.141 W 

Madras 

518 

142 


WWW 

» . . 

72 C«> 


Xepal 

1,069 

434 

1,074 

... 

; 

nm im) 

my 

445 (m) 

4 (m 

Tipperah (Bengal) , i 

... 

... 

11,836 

11,841 

11,607 

7M7m 
5,030 <&> 

10',355 <») 
7,74S (m 

Other Places • , < 

074 

765 

338 

206 


... 

Total . ' 

Average price per Ih, (in i 

? 47,579 

^104,586 

754,700 

746,367 

772,343 

575,709 f IS) ■ 
207,635 m i 

566,834 (ffl) 
282.001 (b) 

pf»nee> 

7-7,'> 

8 

10-5 

7-2 

5-8 ■ 

10* BC^) 
5*4 m 

0*8 im 1 
5-8 (fe') 


(i£i> Witli export riisthTS. 

(6) For internal consumption. 
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These tigure-s may be compared with those obtaixied in Mincing 
Tane in 3 913-14 and from 1930-31 onwards. 

Table Xo. 140-A . — Qnanfity (in packages) and average 'price per lb. 
uf Irulkiyi Tea sold in l.ondon in 1913-14 and from 1930-Sl 
I aiicards. 


1913-14 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 


Year. 


JsTumber of 
packages 
sold- 

Average 
price 
per lb. 


(d.). 

1,791,451 

9-25 

1,992,693 

12*84 

1,960,943 

11 05 

2,204,911 

9*78 

1,790,223 

14-26 

1,848,836 

11-99 


Exjiorts, ui ten were subject to a cess of J pie (l/48d.) per lb- 
imposed by the Indian Tea Cess Act (Act IX of 1903), whieh was 
_ _ introduced at the request of the Indian 

ea ess. Association to furnish funds to 

advertise and stiinidate the tea drinidng habit, and by the appoint- 
ment of agents in India and abroad to push the sales of Indian 
•grown tea. From 8th April, 1921, the nrte was fixed at four annas 
per hundred pounds, and from the 21st April 1923, to 6 annas per 
100 lbs. (f pie or 1/16 d. per lb.) From 16fch September 1933, the 
rate was increased to eight annas per 100 lbs. (1 pie or 1/11 d. per 
lb.), and from 13th April 1985, it was further raised to 12 annas per 
JftO Ihs. (1^ pies or 3/22 d. per lb.). Under the provisions of the 
Indian Tea Cess < Amendment) Act, 1936, the cess is leviable at a 
rtite not exceeding one rujtee and eight annas per hundred pounds. 
■Government nets in the matter purely as a revenue collecting agency, 
and the whole of the amount collected is made over to a fund known 
4is the Tea Cess Fund, which is placed at the disposal of the Indian 
Tea Market Expansion Board. The total amount collected in 1934-35, 
was £120,7.50 as against £01,425 in 1933-34 and £105,975 in 1932- 


The cess collections are utilised for propaganda work in India 
and abroad. In 1934-35, the allotments were £48,750 for India, 
£50,fXR'> for America, and £10, (XK) "with an additional £1,000 for the 
United Kingdom. 

In addition to the cess, an export duty of Ks. 1/8 per 100 lbs. 
(equiv:i1enf to ahoiu a farthing a lb.) was levied with effect fi'om 
_ *. j Isit March 1916. The dutv was 

Export auty. abolished on the 1st March 1927. The 

industry was made liable to income tax so far as the w'hole of the 
non-agricultural pc>rtion of its income was concerned, the prestimp- 
tiou that only 25 per cent, of the income is derived from business was 
negatived. The rule has been subsequently modified and at present, 
income derived from the sale of tea grown and manufactured by the 
--eller in British India is computed, as if, it is an income derived from 
business and forty per cent, of such income is deemed to be income, 
profits and gains liable to tax, due allowance being made in respect 
-of retdaeement of bushes. 
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The follo-wnlng statement shows the percentage of exports to pro- 
duction, and, ordinarily, the remaining 
Oonsumption of tea in Ihtiia. quantity 'plus the imports and stocks 

from previous years and minus the stock 
left at the end of the year represents the volume of internal consump- 
tion. 


Table No. 141. — Percentage of exports to production. 


Article- 

Pre-war 

a^verage- 

War 

average. 

Post-war 

avemge. 

1933-34. 

1034-36. 

Tea .... 

96 

S9 

95 

83 

87 


Burma in addition to leaf tea, consumes a considerable quantity 
of pickled tea (letpet) mostly imported from the Northern Shan 
States. The total imports of leipet into Burma in 1904-25, the 
latest yea»for which statistics are available, amounted to 21 nailiion 
ibsi' 

At the instance of the Indian Te® ■ Market Expansion Board the 
Oovernment of Bengal have prescribed a standard for tea. An attempt 
has been made in the subjoined table to estimate the amount of tea 
available for internal consumption in India. 

Table No. 142. — Quantity of tea, green arid blach, available for 
consumpfin 7 i in India in lOlS-lJ;, 1918-19 and fro'tn 1930-31 
omvards (in millions of Jhs-). 


Qxaantifcy 

a-crailftble 


Year. for 

OOiDiBXZSQj: 

22 

SI 

49 

1^1-32 63 

lS3t32-33 63 

1933- 34 66 

1934- 33 70 


There has been a marked increase in tea shops not only in Cal- 
cutta, Madras and other big cities but also in the smaller towns, 
and inspite of higher prices, there is reason to believe that- the 
tea drinking habit is gradually extending among all classes of 
Indians. 


The imports of tea. black and green, into India by sea amounted 
to 5,126,447 lbs. in 1935-36 as compared with 3,074,967 lbs. in 1934- 

35 and 4,716,054 lbs. in 1938-34, valued 
Imports of tea. £187.298. £128,447 and £188,486 

respectively. The importations are mainly from Ceylon in respect 
of black tea, while China (including Hongkong) supplies the bulk of 
green tea. The following table shows the rc-exxx>rts by sea of foreign 
tea in rfecent years as compared with the averages of pre-war and 
war periods. 
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Table No. 143 . — Quantity of foreign tea re-escported from India by sea 
in 1932-33 to 1935-36 with pre-war and war averages. 




Pre-war : War 19S2* 

average- average. 33. 


1934- 

35. 


Be -exported to — 
Iran 

TWic^-Afi^i^ie 
'OMiW Ccmnfxies 
Total 


97,407 452,072 

64,178 128,550 

\ 

> 182,017 205,293 

180,493 97,803 


5,831 8,967 
1,559 14,424 

mm * « 

516 

1,649 4,926 


9,564 1 28.316 


-■>,000 1,983 

4,818 1 


2(H 
1,609 I 


11,447 


4,168 


* Slack Tea. 

In the result, the figure of net imports by sea was 5,120,306' Ihs. 
in 1935-36, as compared with 8,063,540 lbs. in 1934-35 and 4,687,738t 
lbs- in 1933-84. 

The capital of joint stock companies invested in tea in India in 
1934-35 was approximately £39 millions, chiefly in sterling com- 

panics. The following table indicates the 
number of companies incorporated in 
India and the United Kingdoni and elsewhere and the aggregate 
paid-up capital in recent years. 

Tablb Ho. 144 . — Number oompanies engaged in- the tea industry 

in India from 1931-32 onwards. 


CompailiPaj loror- 
I>o rated in India. 


Companies Incor- 
porated in tlie 
United Kingdom 
and e^s^ewltere. 



Kumber, 


tmi-m 

tmt-m 

tig34 35 



Paid -up 
c-apital 
(£1,000). 


28.739 

28,531 

27,457 

27,335 



Pa!d-iip capital. 


Equivalent 

Columns 

of columns 

3 and 5 

7 in 

CRs. 1,000). 

sterling 

(£1,000) 

7 

8 



3S,61© 

38.554 

37,148 

36,800 


t Provisional. 

AH teas bought at the Calcutta Auctions have to be paid for 
on or before the Prompt day, which is ten days after the sale. 
Finns which purchase teas for export draw through their Banks 
to the value of the teas against shipping documents. 

Tea waste or refuse is the chief source commercially of caffeine. 
Before 1931-32, the principal demands were from the United States 

of America and the United Kingdom, hut 
Tea waste. recent years, considerable quantities 

are shipped to Oermany and Belgium, while the share of the United 
Kingdom has dwindled. The bulk of the shipments goes from 
"Benual and the balance from Madras. 


















Tabi^ No. 145 . — Exports of tea toaste from India in 1913-14i, 1918-19 

and from. 1931-32 onwards. 


Year, 

i 

Quantity. 

Yalue, 








lbs. 

. 

£ 

1913-14 


w 




* <■ 

3.084,288 

17,907 

1918-19 


« 




♦ • 

1,641,320 

26,368 

1931-32 







2,698,762 

13,779 

1932-33 






, * 

2,870,423 

10,748 

1933-34 






• * 

6.782,678 

22,066 

1934-35 


m 




• m 

3.210,650 

10,679 

1935 35 


m 




- 

3,909,414 

13,419 


A number of Himalayan woods have at different times been 
iused for making tea chests, particularly toon (^cedrela toona.) and 

simfll {bomb ax ■maiabaricufn)^ but certain 
Tea. diests. varieties have the reputation of fcdhting 

the teas, and others require prolonged sesksoning before they can be 
<c«Sflatsid®r©d suitable. B’ormerly Burma teak ebooks were Isucgedy ©m- 
ploy^ :^r this purpose, but by 19t^-09 this trade had died out, and 
the iendeaqy fiance has been to rely more and more upon patent tea 
chests from ' Europe. Steel cheefce have proved too expensive for 
general adoption. 


The import trade in wooden tea chests was valued at £296,000 
in 1911-12, of which 95 per cent came from the United Kingdom, 
though made largely of Russian birch and alder. During the war, 
until communications by the Trans-Siberian Railway, were out off, 
large shipments of shooks were made oia Vladivostok, instead, of, as 
previously, via the United Kingdom. The value has fiuctuatred hona 
year to year but with an upward tendency and, at the outbreak d 
war, had stood at £347,000: in 1915-16, at £554,000 and in 1916-17, 
as a result of great appreciation in prices, at £679,01)0- TTie figures 
for 1917-18 and 1918-19 were £^»,000, and £606,600, respectively. 
To, the last dx. yemxm the valum of the imports were: 


1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933 - ^4 

1934- 30 
1936-36 


£ 

456,600 

366,078 

366,671 

39236® 

379,318 

398,689 


The value of the metal chests imported in the last pre-war year 
was only £2.137, in 1918-19, £173, but in 1931-32, £21,288, in 

1932-38, £2,640, in 1933-34, £7,991 in 1934-35, £11,300 and in 
1936-36, £37,691- The importations are mainly from the United 
Kingdom with Esthonia, Einland and Germany, as next in import- 
ance. The bulk of the tea chests is imjjorted in Bengal and the 
balance in Madras. Tea chests, to save space and freight, are shipped 
In the form of shooks, cut to size, with clamps, etc., which are made 
up locally and lined with thin sheet lead. After filling they are care- 
fully soldered and made air-tight so that the tea will not absorb 
moisture and become mouldy. 
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SI33MS AHB SKINS. 


The teriu hideg in general paiiuuee denotes the raw, dressed or - 
tanned skins of bullocks, cows, buffaloes, horses, caraels, etc. 
while the teriu skins is restricted to those of calves, sheep, goats 
deer jind otlier wild animals. Statistically and commercially, how- 
ever, calf skins are treated as hides. It has been calculated that in 
India there are about 200 million head of cattle and 93 million sheep 
and goats. The internal traciya in hides is greatly affected by the 
seasons and. when there is any shortage of fodder or general scarcity 
the market is unusually brisk- The exports of raw hides and skina 
largely exceeded the tanned before the war, and they are even now 
about double the latter as the following figures for 1935-36 indicate. 


Tadue No. 146 . — Quantity and value of hides and shins ex-ported 

in 1935-36. 


r ipti ozis. 

Hidas, 1 

j 

Bkins. 


Vistlti©. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Tons* 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Wimw ... 

• 

22,677 

841,260 

21,196 

2,264,346- 


• 

14,029 

1,7174»77 

6,276 

2,183,315- 
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It has been estimated, that the intemai absorption of tanned hides 
and skins in local manufactures is equal to the entire volume ex- 
I>orted, making the total turn-over in hides and skins about £10 
millions in 1934-65 as compared to £13 millions in the pre-waar year. 
In round figures out of every 100 tons of hides and sl^s exported,, 
only 32 tons are exported tanned. 

In the two years preceding the outbreak of war, there was a 
marked advance, in the prices of dry and salted hides due to a world 

shortage and an increased demand. 

Baw Hki w t. This advance was particularly marked 

m the case of buffalo hides, which appreciated by 50 per cent, 
betw'eeu 1912 and 1913. There is evidence in fact of considerable 
overtrading (doubtless deliberate) on the part of Germany and Austria 
W’ith a consequent accumulation of stocks in Europe, while the Xlnited 
States market w’-as nlinost base. In 1913-14 the distribution of thi? 
e.Kjrorts of raw hides wa.s a.s indicated in the table lelow. 

Table No. 147. — Distribution of exports of rate hides in 1913-14. 


I>estinat ions. 



Quantity. 

Pereentoge - 

Value. 

Oermany .... 



Cwts. 

3SS,CM)0 

35 

£ 

2,044,000 



. 

238,000 

21 

1,229,000 

T^nited States of America 


* 

155,000 

14 

698,000 

Italy .... 



? 107,000 , 

10 

563,000 

Spaso. . « • . 


, 

49,000 

5 

296,000 

iiTsctftflrtrn 

_ 

_ 


54 

1 AOA 




















The declaration of hostilities caused in the first instance an. 
acjcumulation of stocks in Calcutta, Agra, Cawnpore and other hide- 
collecting centres in Northern India, enabling Madras tanners to» 
buy at reasonable prices the finer qualities of raw hides previously 
shipped to the German and Austrian markets, and send large con- 
signments of tanned ‘kips’ to the United Kingdom where, un- 
fortunately the market again became congested as- there were not' 
enough curriers available to work them up into commercial leather. 
Gradually, however, the capacity of the English tanneries was- 
extended to deal with the increased supplies of raw hides from 
India, and when the Indian Munitions Board took over the control* 
of export in June 1917, fresh openings were found in Italy and the- 
Unit^ States of America, in spite of the difficulties' of freight and 
finance, for considerable quantities of raw hides which formerly used’ 
io go to the Central Powers. The table below indicates the per- 
centage share of the various importing countries of raw hides in* 
1918-19 and from 1932-33 onwards. 


TabLiE No. 148- — Percentage share': of the various importing countries- 
of rata hides in 1918-19 cmd from 1932-33. 





I933-M. j 

1 1934-35. 1 

1 1935-80. 

X>estmatiaiis. 
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ty. 

Fer- 

cent- 

age. 

Quantl- 
t ty. 

1 

Fer- 

cent- 

age- 

1 

[ C^nanti'* 
ty. 

r 

Fer- 
1 cent- 

i ' 

t ty. 

1 

Fer 

cent- 

age 

1 

[ 

Qnantl* 

ty. 

f - - 

Fer- 
cent- 
1 age. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


1 Tons- 


Tons- 


Tons. 

1 

King- 

dom. 

10,S88 

67 

1,361 

lO 

1 8,061 : 

[ 

i 15 

[ 

3,236 

IS 

4,743 ’ 

21-0- 

f 

Germany 

« M « 


3,671 

; 2S 



5,267 

23 

6,631 

29-0* 


1 I 

[ ... i 

7m 

0 

1,1^® ; 

0 

1,7BZ ' 

S 

766 ' 

' 3-3^ 

Spain . 

17S ! 

i ^ 

SS2 ' 

@ 

718 

3 

57© 

2 

817 

3-6- 

Itidy . . 1 


20 

2,876 ' 

21 

3,939 

20 

4,9^ 

22 

2,431 

11-0* 

Greeeo , 

40S 

2 ^ 

1,168 

9 

1,644 

8 

1,419 

6 

1,026 

4-5^ 

ITnited States 
of America. 

2,073 

11 

... 

... 

349 

2 

337 

-6 

328 

1-6^ 

Oitier Conn fries. 


3 

2,681 

20 

3,816 

IS 

6,666 

25-4 ^ 

6,046 

26*1 

Total . ' 

B 

100 

13,348 

lOO 

^,276 

10O 

22,689 

■ 

2S,®77 

100 


It will be noticed that Germany has practically recovered the 
premier position which she occupied in 1913-14. Italy and Nether- 
lands have increased their share in the i>oat-war period. On the 
other hand the trade with the United Kingdom has considerably 
declined since 1918-19 while exports to the United States of America 
have dwindled into insignificance. 

The following table indicates the total volume of the export trade 
m 1913-14, 1918-19, 1919-20 and from 1931-32 onwards w-ith the- 
Exports. distribution under different heads. 





















?ABLE No. 149 . — Total volume of the exports of raw hides in IQIS-Idi, 
1918-19, 1919-20, and from 1931-32 onwards, classified according 
to descriptions. 


"Year. 

Oow 

ihides* 

BufEalo 

Calf 

skins. 

Total 

quantity. 

Total 

value. 



1 

To130* 

Tons, 

Tons. 

£ 



37,162 

17,2m 


65,787 

6,530,638 

t918-19 

* 

14,200 


948 

i 19,097 

1,742,736 



39,427 


: 3^640 

i 84,738 

5,601,699 

1931-32 . 


13,670 

xim 

347 ^ 

16,628 

686,251 

1932-33 . 

* 

11,439 i 

1,5 m ^ 

343 ' 

13,348 

469,628 

1933-34 . 


16,366 

i ^ 1 

i ^ 451 


760v019 

L934-3& . 

* j 

; 19,271 

' 

4S 0 < 

; 22,688 1 

821,321 

! 

1935-36 . 

* 

19,462 



i 22,677 1 


The totals tmder the head oow hides are inflated somewhat by 
the shipment of large calf-skins under that head, because they 
obtain better prices under the former designation. 

The remarkable figures for 1919-20 were due partly to the removal 
of the embargo whicsh had been enforced with increasing strictness 
during the war upon raw hides and partly to a considerable rise 
in prices. The total shipments (54,000 tons) of raw hides had only 
•been exceeded in 1912-13 and 1918-14. In the following year there 
was a lamentable reaction to which the heavy stocks accumulated 
during the boom, particularly in the United Kingdom, declining 
prices, adverse exchange conditions and the dullness of the Con- 
'tinental market were the chief contributory causes. In Calcutta, 
which is accustomed to work on stocks of 800,000 to 400,000 pieces of 
-COW hides, unsold stocks accumulated to twice, the higher of these 
-figures, and the trade was in such a perilous condition that the 
.question of removing the export duty was urged and seriously 
■‘aormidered. 

The slight improvement recorded in 1921-22 was only achieved 
■at the expense of a further fall in prices, while in 1922-23 the record 
■was one of rather better rates, but smaller shipments particularly 
to Germany, the United Kingdom and Spain. The exports had 
since been rising gradually from the low level of 1920-21 and in 
1927-28 reached a figure of 40,664 tons. There was again a steady 
decline in the five years which followed, the exports* in 1932-88 
• coming down to 13.348 tons only. In the past three years there has 
been a welcome change from diminishing demand and falling prices 
that had characterised the hides trade in India in the preceding 
year. This improvement was due to the interplay of numerous 
economic forces, the most important of which was the reaction set 
up by the depreciation of the American dollar. There was thus a 
larger demand for supplies from India which was reflected in the 
total exports of 22,589 tons in 1934-35. The distribution of the 
trade according to ports of shipment in 1913-14 is contrasted below 
-with that of 1918-19 and 1935-36. 
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Rangoon 
Rarsmslii * 
Homtmy ^ 


Torts. 

14,351 

6,223 

3,436 

580 

27 


63*3 
23-0 
11-0 
3 -5 
-1 


During the war Karachi captured a portion of the Calo^i^s- 
war trade, notably in the case of daisic and dahJcin classes from the 
Dnited Provinces. Calcutta has recovered her share to a gr^at extent 
in the post-war period while there has been a corresponding decline 
in the case of Karachi. 

Indian hades vary a good deal in s^ize according to tb© breed of 
cattle and province of origin. Darg© number are m 

tri^we owiDg, io the own«« of tli® animus, 
®**^*^" * from which they have been tah®ii» having 

wantonly branded tiiem. The pelts th<Mte used for draugli^ purples 
or allowed to die of old age or starvation are also deteriorated . 
Indeed it nuiy be said that improvements' in the general quality of 
the hides marketed have scarcely kept pace with developments in 
the organisation of agencies for collecting them- 

Hides are collected up-country from slaughter-hocw^ of ci^tivatcMrs 
by heparin wlio consign them to aratkd&rs in the big Such 

as Cawnpore, Lahore and Calcutta. These orotAdari® ai^ ttm large 
dealers in the bazaar, who finance the up-country h0jK»n« even- 

tually bell the hides to the large European and Indian ^ exporting 
houses and to the tanneries. Endeavours have bwm Ma»de by Gov- 
ernment to teach the up-country collectors of hides better flaying 
and cleaner curing, for the primitive methods generally ©niployed 
were a great- handicap to the trade, but they have not yet ^hieved 
much success. The share of Madras in the export of raw hides has 
always been negligible. 

Three principal descriptions of hides are recognised, cow hides, 
buffalo hides, and calf-skins. Hides after being flayed, cured 

. either for transport by rail or for shipment 

Besenptaons. ^ other countries- by three methods : 


(i) wet salting ; 

(ii) dry salting; 

(hi) air-drying and arsenication. 

Hides are scarcely ever shipped wet-salted but are preserved in 
this way for local transport by rail t-o tanneries. 

Dry salted hides receive a number of applications of solution 
of salt and water which is eventually left to dry. on the bides, the 
salt ustpd being generally Jchari (i.e., sodium sulphate). This method 
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of cure lia.- i-n.-f fiHMlK-rafion in eertfiin markets, extraneous- 
matter in the form of mud, lime, etc., being plastered on the Mdes 
Jo ^ 3 tltf'iii jidi li t iuJiiii weight ; hut tlitj C-ulcutta- Hides mid fekms 
Shippers’ Association has been giving a great deal of attention to 
this matter without so far any lasting effect. 

Hides are air-dried iu tlm drier parts of India, the finest qualities 
beini,' stretched r>n Iraines and known in the trade as 'fiamed’ hides. 
F^et'ore exporting, siir-dried hides are always arsenicated, i.e., treated 
with ii solution of ars'enic and water at the port of shipment. In the 
rainy season when sun-drying is impossible, a salt lotion is applied 
in lieu. The chief varieties of dry salted hides known to the trade 
are Dticrus, Mphfrpnrf^, Dinajpnrs, Ranppnrs and Dn’sie, and of 
arsenicated, Agms, North- Westerns, Darbhangas, Pumeas, Ranohis, 
PutntiH, Sambal purs, etc., the first two grades being frame-stretched 
hides superior in quality. Patnas are divided into crumpled and 
unrriifti pfrd , the former being low grade hides, the appearance of 
which has beiui spoilt by careless drying after -flaying. For export, 
hides are again classified as slaughtereds, deads, rejections and double 
vejerfhtnH. Tin* liide.-^ <if animals which are slaughtered, fetch better 
prices than those which die natural death and they are distinguished 
commercially by the terms ‘kills’ and ‘commons’. All hides, classified 
las ‘slaughtered’ and ‘kills.’ are not necessarily, hotvever, from 
elaughtered animals hut may be dead hides suflBeiently fine in quality 
and condition to warrant the description. It should be noted that 
only a ver^ small percentage of Indian ra-w hides are from animals 
actually killed and slaughtered, these being principally from the 
Municipal slaughter-houses in the large cities and the army slaughter- 
houses at the big military centres mid also from Saugor, Agra and 
other towns in the United” Provinces and Bihar where dry and barren 
cows are killed for the ‘jerked’ meat trade with Burma. 

The ver;s riiif.st types of slaughtered hides are known as ‘Com- 
missariats’, a designation due to the fact that for many years the 
Indian tlovernment purchased large quantities of cattle to supply 
th« British tmops witls beef, the hides of uliieh were branded with 
the letter ‘C’. The Indian Government no longer buys cattle but 
the term still stands for the best quality of slaughtered hides. 

In Calcuttii raw hides are usually sold in the bazaar at prices 
per unit f>f 20 Ib.s. though .sotiie hu\ers prefer to purchase per corga 

of twenty pieces. The export houses 
TTnit of sale and sbipmeiLt. always quote per lb. o.i.f. or c.f. The 

unit of shipment for cow hides is the bale 
cotttiunin.;- U>t> t.3 2tK > iheces*-, for buffalo hides 40 to 50 pieces, 
•iu«l for c-nlf-skins 5i Ml ineees. In Bombay the unit of sale is the 
lb. bin in Karachi us in the Punjab and the United Provinces the 
rn.^uTul of 2.S lbs., shipments heincr made from both the ports in bales 
containing l.OJJO to lbs. nett. In Kangoon local transactions 

:irc ccneoillv done on the ba sis of ir»0 viss of 360 lbs. and sometimes 
rtl-i. -t-er pieces; while the Jinit of sale to foreign port is the lb 

Shipu.ent of dry hides is effected in bales, of 600 to 700 lbs. and of 
wet hides in bags of 200 to 300 lbs. 

"■ In case of hides wei?:liin^' less tliaii 4 lbs. a piece, 300. 
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Half tanned or 'erusfc’ tanaed hides, known in the trade as East 
India ‘kips’, the product for the niost part of Indian hand-tanneries 


in Madra.s and Jlcjiiibu.y were in pre-war 
Taua^ Hides. d^tys export-ed in eousidernbk' quantities to 

tliH United Kingdom where they were curricfi and tnriH-d into finished 
leather. The tannage used was chiefly the bark of cawiu attriculata 
(knowji us uramni in. the Madras l‘resklenc\ and fanranl in Bombay), 
of ■which thtF<‘ are abund.'int siippiies only in the U’s.k presidencies 
named and in the adjoining JiKiiati States of Hvd* rid>nd inul Mysore. 

As soon its tiie value of tbese hides as upp^'r hatlhei’ f<jr army 
bouts was realised, every effort wi»s made to stimuiate the e.xjttrt, 

Augu.st 11*16 the rioverniiiont of 
Ooverworat Otaitrol. ;,sfnmed eontr.d of the trade and 

purchaseii the whole supply fur .shipment direct tii the War Office. 
The scale of prices was revised from time to time, but so pitched 
as to encourage the production of army selection leather as much 
as possible. Steps were also taken to prevent adulteration and 
iniprojter weighting. The average outturn before the war was only 
l,.5fK),000 ‘kips’ annually equivalent to 27,000,000 feet of upper 
leather. The output at one time during the war was in the neighbour- 
hood of three million ‘Mps’ and at least three-fifths of the upper 
leather, used for the boote, of the Allies was made fmm Indian hides. 

The statement below gives a very good idea of the expansion of 
business while the war and the trade boom, which followed it, 
n-m j i iUt lasted, thoTigh the figures are weighted 

‘ -with a small proiiortion of tanned buffalo 

hides and calf-skhis which formed part of the Government purchase 
scheiiie. In 11122-23, after two disastrougi years, there was a satis- 
factory reer>very to pre-war levels in volume, with prices, if much 
kiwer than in 11*19-20, at any rate appreciably higher than in 1913-14. 
This recovery has been maintained all through. Although during 
n-cetit years "the trade has shown some weiialmess due to the general 
depression, it is still above the pre-war level. 

Tanns No. 151 . — Exports of tanned hides contrasted in pre-war year, 
war period, post-mar years and from 1931-32 onmards. 




If the 1913-14 tij:urt'S are represented b\ the index number 100. 
Ih- 1918-19 figures indiente an incre*afle of 193 per cent, in qxiantity 
ind 348 per cent, in value. The greater j)art of the output was 
roiu Madras tanneries and ship}ied from that port. Instead of eight 
>r nijie separate tannages formerly recognised, such as Bangalores. 
•'acanaclns, etc.. Madras tannages for War Office shipments were 
•lassitted into four main grades, prhitii^, best, good, and ordinary, 
sich of the first three heing again snl)-di'vided into two classes, 
icctirding to growth and .spread- In 191(1-17, 99 per cent, of the 
xports of tanned hides went to the United Kingdom and in 1919-20, 
►a per cent. In 1922-23 the United Kingdom’s takings of tanned 
tides increased to 9,100 tons from 5,200 tans, being 91 per cent, of 
he trade. In 1935-36, 13.592 tons of tanned hides were exported 
o the United Kingdom whose share represented 97 per cent, of 
he total exports. 

The unit of sale alike in Madras and in Bombay is the lb. and 
hipment is made in bales of 5(X) lbs. nett from Bombay and in 

pressed, gunnied, roped bales, each con- 
■Onlt erf sale aaid sMpment;. tainmg generally 600 lbs., from Madras. 

Quotations for export are based on the 

3 . c.i.f. 

India occupies a mxieh stronger jiosition in the skin than she 
oes in the hide market. 

India’s export® of raw sheep and goat skins have greatly expanded 
Imring the last thhrty owing to the introduction of chrome 

Sktes leather tanning in the United States and 

the increcksed demand ia Europe for glaod 
:id. Being largely obtained from animals slaughtered for food, 
ndian skins, and goat skins in particular, compare more favourably 
h^an Indian hidegt with similar classes of pelt from other parts of 
he wc«*ld. The condition of the trade in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 
931-32 onwards is illustrated by the following table. 


’able No. 1.12. — EJrports of raw shins from India in 1913-14, 1918-19, 

and from. 1931-32 onwards. 
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22.SSR 

21,^45 

15.613 

12.152 

IS.IRS 

13.374 

20.108 


1.653 

3,622 

520 

630 

1,244 

1,176 

033 



24.328 

24.082 

16,464 

13^316 

10,000 

15.160 

21,195 


2 , 260,244 

4 , 481,107 

2 , 053,536 


Average 
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02-9 
179 4 
124-7 
120*3 
121*8 
100-1 
1 05 * 4 












comes fche ITiiifced Kingdom, while Continentstl countries like JPrance, 
Netherlands, Germany and Belgium, which differentiate against; 
tanned skins by their tariffs, absorb Cf»nsiderable quantities. The fall 
in the quantity exported in the first two years of the war was of no 
great moment, and in 1916-17 there was a marked increase in the 
volume and an even more marked increase in the vnine of the sMns 
which left India, although by a notification of the 12th Angus* 1916 
the only destinations to which shijmients were fierniitted were the 
United Kingdom, the United States, France and Italy. When an 
apprehended shortage of tanning materials in India seeua-d likely to 
prejudice the output of East India ‘kips’ for the War Office, the 
tanning of sheep and goat skins in the Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies was prohibited with effect from the April 1917 and 

this was followed up by an embargo upon th<* export of tanned skSns 
to all destinations with effect from the 15th May, but the exports- 
of raw skins were below the level of the previous year, chiefly owing 
to the scarcity of freight and prohibitions subsisting in the j>iincip®l 
markets against such imports. As in the case of hides, a boom in 
1919-20 was followed by a severe set-back in 19^-21 and shipments 
of goat skins alone are responsible for .the improved figures for 1921-^^ 
and 1922-26, with a lower range of prices in the latter year. This 
impTOvemeint waa generally mamtainedi till 1928-29 when exports 
amounted to 22,891 ton®. Sine® then exports have declined due, 
as in the case oif hides, to the general economic depre-^sion. About 
half of the total exports of raw skins from India are shipped from 
Calcutta alone, while the percentage shares of Karachi and Bombay 
are 26 and 20 respectively. Madras accounts for only R per cent, of 
the total export trade and shipments from Rangoon are negligible. 
The pre-war distribution is contrasted in the following table with 
that for 1935-30. 

Tabt,b No. 153. — Quantity and p&reentage share of the various ports 
in. the ewports of raw sMns from India in 1913-14 and 
193&-3& oontrastsd. 


Port®. 


1913-14. 

19S5-36. 


i 

Quantity. 

Percentage. 

Quaatity. 


Bombay 


Tons. 

^,878 

28* 3 

Tons. 

4,212 

ffl-O 

ECaimcW 

* 

5,681 

23*6 

1 

26-4 

Calcutta 

. 

10,347 

42-7 

P,7Z2 

46-0 

Madras 


l,3tO 

5-0 

1,643 

7-6 

Hangoon 

- 

' 25 

*4 

' 4 
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Goat and sheep skins are either dry-salted with Glauber's salt 
{kJinih. wet-saked uitfi coinmoii salt, or, if purchased air-dried, 
arscuicatt'd by difqiiug in a solution of arsenic and water. Indian 
goat skins mv gen. -rally larger, heavier and of better texture than 
sheep skins. The best qualities of dry-salted goat skins sold in the 
(”a!eurta markei .trt* Dnfca», Kushtids, Dinajpuii^ a?itl uzaffarpu.-a 
all of which are ver> suitable for the production of glace kid. Other 





;ir>- I hhiin^j ff> , Pittfiajn, •Jniftit h and ('hovrich auras, the las 
f whifli :H“ t rVnf ind corninnTid |iOor ptices. K!oriJi-Wcsterns 

he priiH-ii'.il i-t iin*.-- i.>r .-r * t 'tiwupore and Delhi, are general! 

-et d Si'll! run f" u v-.-rv ;nno}i hir^ur size than skins from Benga 
jul Jiihur. Tin h.ihr if eoar.-tr smd th^-' l elt thinner. Aniriisars 
*hie1i ■'»• * silfii dr.' --aUed. usually have a grmd spread. P’rom Hydei 
had tli*' l>»cenii stron;.! inedimn size skins are obtainable whic... 

Tt* ini.ftl.v, s'-nt T'l tlku f junierif-, in Snutln ni India where they are 
ured for exp'irt. but stre sbipjjed untannod from Bombay. The 

xy-orf of gf'ut skin.s I*, iniit-h larger than that of sheep skins which 
onsf uudniy fn in the D.irbhnnga District of Bihar and Orissa and 
roiu Uajinit ::!ia. In Mndra-, the fkin.f niv- mostly dry-salted with 
he hair *in. but i.ro sotindimes flint-dried and very oconsionnlly are 
•et-snlt* d lit the Iiair or unhnired and then pickled in a solution of 
lujii and salt. These arc then soited according to substance of .skin 
7 id -nndHh n into firsts and sreonds. the consignments usually 
. Uf i'^tiji'j 'if d' finiie proportions of each. The trade names of the 
-•-t Iiidnc- skins ur * < 'oc</<tr;«7us, Banoalorcs, Musores, TrirhiKopo^ys 
nd f ’<>') 


Tli«' unit of sjik* ui .\radras is a hundred skins and the unit of 
hijnnent i.s the pressed hale pocked in mats and gunnies, generally 

containing 750 lbs. nett or, in the ease 
Uait of Bala and shipment. of salted nnd pickled skins, the cask. 

The lb. is a recognised unit of .sale in 
iomboy and Karachi, but in tbe latter market sales are also con- 
lucted on the basis of a score of 22 numbers. In Calcutta, ou the 
ither hand, skins are sold at the rate of 100 pieces and shipped in 
♦!'.]es of 5f>0 piece«i or casks containing 125 to 150, quotations for 
xpr.rt being uinde per piece-, r.i./, or c.f. High freights have dis- 
ouraged ■Hiiipmeiit in t*u«.ks and wet-salted skins are frequently 
v)j>hcd oil sirrixal at the Cnlcutta depots, treated with a fresh 
dilution nf salt, -nn-dried and baled. Wct-salted skins are known 
n tht- ATiicric-iUi jnarket as soft sfoclr and dry-salted as /nrrrf stoc'k. 
n Bojubj'v til'- luuf of shipment varic-s according to quality, dry 
kins lie.im: shhipod in bales of 1.000 to 1.200 Ib-^. nett, sun-dried 
md salted skills in bales of 600 to 700 lbs. and wet-salted hi casks 
>f .560 lbs. In Karachi all raw skins are shiyiped in bales of 950 
o 1,400 lbs. Bach skin should be at least 21 inches \vid«' if two 
aits-i of upper >,idi-'s uiv to l>e obtained from it when it has been 
'•niv rtf •! in*"'' giac^ kid.*' 


Tniuv-d -l^'iiis, t* -mu 'ert-ially 'fpeakini:, mean sheep and goat ykins 


..'1 


^y. there -jr-Tne inconsiderable shipments of other pelts 


Tanned Skins. 

'fissiii i/ao'i' Inf a 

i large iiidn'!tj”5' 


from rndian ports. As in the case of tan- 
m. i i.Idis. the <‘xistcucc of the bark of 
in the Mndra--: and Bmiib.ay Presidencies created 
In liglitlv rarned skins, which floiirishecl for the first 
1 '-i!t:d- i-h:df \oars of tht' war with very high prices in England, 
•he Enite/i States • if America and ,Tapun. In 1017-lS the embargo 
■ipon till -'Nporl Ilf tanned skins, already referred to reduced the 
roluiui* ot till <«■* ♦‘xpnrta from 160,000 to 34.000 ewts. and was liftc^d. 
mly in St-j-tenihuL-r 191S. too lat»- to effeet more than a partial 
recovery in the figures for 1918-10. In the early part of 1922-23 
Indian ttinned skins were in good demand but the year closed with 
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large stocks in hand both in London and New York. The export 
trade in tanned skins has grudiialiv expnndetl in rt'cent years as will 
be apparent from the following table. 


Table No. 154. — Exports of tnnuetl sliins in 1918-19 and fro-m 
1931-32 onwards with vahic and index numbers. 





Qua'otity. 

Index 



Value. 

i — w 

Index 




exported. 









£ 


1918 - 1 © 

* ^ 


Tons, 

loo 

1 , 701,428 


1931-32 

• 



184 i 

2,.3.52,(i7.5 

i3S 

1932-33 

• 


0,494 

184 


134 

1933-34 

m M 


5,485 

220 

2,428,240 

143 

1934-35 




219 

2,433,808 

143 

1935-36 

- 


0,275 

210 

2,183,315 

128 


It wall be noticed that the exports in 1935-S6 were more than 
double those of 1918-19. The prices have also risen to an appre- 
ciable extent. 


The export of tanned goat skins usually exceeds the export of 
tanned sheep skins, hut not to the same extent as in the case of 
raw skins. The finest qualities of tanned sheep and goat skins come 
from the Triehmopoly and Coimbatore districts and -^he Dindigul 
sub-division of the Madura District of the Madras I’resideiicy. where 
the tanners are very expert and yirodnce skins, unexctlled as regards 
texture, colour and ]>linbility. The finest qualities r.f Madras tanned 
skins are specially suitable for the ju’odnction of light weight leathers 
finished in light colours. In other parts of the Madras 
Presidency and in Hyderabad there is a large outturn of tanned 
skins but they are much commoner in type. India's chief market 
for tanned skins is the United Kingdom which took 95 per cent, 
and 83 per cent, of the total exports of goat and sheep skins, respeMJ- 
tively. in 1935-36. The Japanese market for tanned sheep-skins 
is a post-war development. The distribution of trade according to 
countrie.s from 1932-33 onw*ards is shewn in the following table, 
goat and sheep skins being separately distinguished. 

Table No. 155. — Percentage distribution of the trade m tanned goat 
and sheep shins among importing countries. 


Coantries. i 

G-oat .skina. 

Sli^p 

1932 - 

33 . 

1933 - 

34 . 

1931 - 

36 . 

1 935- : 
36. 

33 

1933 - 

34 

: 1934- 1 
35. ; 

1035 

36 . 

XTnited Kingdom 

99 0 

96-0 

97-0 

04-6 1 

76-0 

78 -0 

74-0 i 

S2-7 

Ja^ an , , . 

• , 

- 5 

W * 

-5 

190 

18-0 

i 21*0 


Franc© 

-3 

1-1 


1-7 




-2 

United States of America 

• 2 

2 -4 

i-6 

2-0 


’ -1 




A.c in the case of tanned hides, the greater portion of the exports 
goes irmu AladraH. the percentages from Madras and Bornbiy in 

1913-14 being 82 and 18. and in 1935-36 
of s.^ia ani sfeipmeat. 94 and 5 respectively. Tanned skins are 

usually sold in Bombay market per lb. 













ititi sluj»t(*' lit i** injtilr," ij) littlfio fif iitHi to “loD Ifjs. iiftt. ihe unit of 
;alt* ill Mndra,. i" tlw lit. and tliat »»f shipm^jit llir- pressed bale 
ArapF'ud iu j.;Uiniies atul ropotl, weiyhinji .>(K> lbs. iu the ease of 
i) ‘-th and gout skins, t^uotations for export are jter lb. a.t.f. or 

\Vitii effect I'rotn tbe lltii Se|iteiubt*r lUlt> an c.xport duty of 

lo pt-r ijciit. rtJ vti\tn‘f-iu was imposed on all slu^nnents of raw hides 

_ ^ ^ and 'ikins Irom British India based oiv 

B>p<»t Doty. 

A rebate to the extent of two-thirds of the duty, however, was 
allowed in the case* of exports t«> the United Kiti«j;df>m and British 
Posse inehuliup mandatory territories U]ton ijroduetion of evid- 
ence that the hides or skins iuid been tanned within tliem. From the 
1st March, 1923 the duty was fixed at an all-round rate of 5 per cent, 
as a revenue measure. This duty, which was originally intended* 
to nssi-.t tile tanning of Tndiati hides and skins within, the Empire,, 

did not Hin-ceed in that object. On the other hand, it proved a- 

serious handicap to the £‘xport trade in raw hides and skins. The* 
trade iu hides was more seriouslv affected and it was found possible 
to ahoHsIi the ♦•xport duty on hides in the budget of 1934-36. Thsr 
export duty o!j .skins was removed in March 1935. 

OPIUM. 

Tbe opium yielding poppy (papaver somniferutn) is an annuaf 
which grows to a hmghi of menn two to fotxr feet. The capsules or 
seed pods from which the drug is obtained, are, while still green, 
carefully scarified “with a four-hiaded mstrumoat, which causes them 
to exude a gnimuy sap and this operation is repeated three or four 
tinifR Jit intf rvals of two or three days until the discharge is exhausted- 
Thf* piici* is Kcmpt'd off and when coagulated forms exude opium, 
for which thv dower petids, enrefully collected and steamed, are* 
Urt»*d as packing. 

Th»' trade f inncrly recognised two descriptions of opium, based 
on the area of cultivation of the poppy : Benr/al opium, obtained from 
certain districts of the TTnited Provinces and Bihar (which once 
formed part of the old Bengal Presidency) and Maltva opium the 
of ccrttiin Indian Rtate<< in f’entral India, particularly 
Zmh<rc. tiwulior, Bhopal, .Taorii, T>har, Butlam. IVIewar and Eotah.. 

Iiidia the opiimi collected is sold by the cultivator 
Tfi middlemen, from whom the large dealers again obtain their 

Malws Opimn. supplies For exjxirt purposes the drug, 

which was of 90® to 95“ consistency, 
wns made up into balls of tweU’e ounces each and packed in half 
ehrsts for despatch about the cud of September. No statistics of 
the art*!a iitidcr poppy were nuiintained, and no control was exercised 
by the British Uovemrnent ovi.r cither ciiltivutiou or manufacture; 

u ^ States in which this opium is produced have no access to 

the scji, except through British territory, the regulation of exports 
to < 'hina. the chief market for 'Maln'a opium, used to be effected by 
making the issue of p,iisscs for transport to Bombay depend upon 
prior payment of duty by the successful bidders at auctions, heldi 
monthly at tlte hitter port. A few chests w’ere also shipped annually 



to Zanzibar. The duty waa at the late of £40 per chest until 1912^ 
when it was raised to ,4>80. The last auction was held in January 
1913 and the last shipment made in December of that year. 


lu Kritish India cultivation is permitted only undej* license 
granted to cultivators who (jhtain advances from Government free of 


Bezigal opiiun. 


interest to meet the cost of production, 
on the understanding that the whoit^ of 
their outturn is sold to the Government !Factory at Ghazipur (United 
Provinces) at a rate fixed by Government which was in 1935-30 Rs. 9* 
(ISa. 6ci.) per seer for opium of 70“ consistency. Tin* ijpium trade 
was created a Government monopoly in 1773 and in 1817 the culti- 
vation of the poppy exGe£»t ou account of the Kast Isidia Compatiy 
was forbidden. All opium was >auctioned with the stipulation that 
it should be exported. 


In Rrilish India, as in Indian States, the area under opium ha& 
since 1907 been much curtailed owing to the agreement come to with 
the Chinese Government for the suppression of opium traffic with 
that country, and the opium factory at Patna cl€»ed. In 1906 an 
arrangement w'as made with China by which the total exports of 
opium from India were to foe reduced ^annually by 5,100 chests irons, 
am assumed standard of 67 ,000 ohests and by a further agreement 
in 1911, the redutstion 'was accelerated by further limitations, and 
exports to China have been discontinued altogether since 1913. In 
British India the cultivation of the poppy is now restricted to the 
United Provinces and the jjroduet is known ns Betiare.s opium. 
While 488,548 acres were under the crop, yielding 71,340 niaunds 
of opium in 1907-08, in 1911-12 the area was redue#‘d to 200,672 
acres, producing 31,473 mnunds and in 1913-14 to 145,000 acres. 
The following table shows the cultivation and produce during the- 
se ven years 1928-29 to 1934-35. 


T No. 156 . — Onlfivation and produce during the five gears 

1928-29 to 1934-35. 


I 


1028-29 
1920-39 
1930-31 
1931 .32 
33 

1 933-3 t 
103t-3". 


Voar. 


,'trea of 

(escluding 

failures). 


Dannleta 

protluce 

7W“. 


Acres. 


lha- 


42,18<i 

36,613 

36,537 

37,012 

27,227 

13,792 

6,805 


689,051 

685,102 

629,945 

850,953 

650.680 

261.915 

135,936 


The area sown in British India in 1984-35 is 4-7 per cent, of 
that in 1913. 


SmaU ipiaiiritics of o]<iuiii ate also grown in the Punjab Hills 
where the area under poppy cultivation measur-ed 1,235 acres, and 
tile opium produced amoxmted te 2.314 lbs. in 1933. 
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'jf 

sat ^rv 

YBtioii. The i tal 

4 f).») 4 f* lbs. in 1033 . 


Slian States (Burma) Opuuu Order of 1923, 
I, as Ijta'iL liiiuie ill the restriction of opium eulti- 
productiofi Jn the Shan. States amounted to 


;s hrc.iulcast in Oatober and Xuvturibar and the eap.=ules 
hain. stf fl in iNfiareh and A.i>ril. 

fi! JiiU 1914, ■u'ben the eo.sr of manufitcrure was about Hs. 500 
per chest tlu* price realised was about Rs. 1,578, but u 7 ?on the outbreak 

r.f n-nr the market became much disturbed. 

Prices. August auction the average price 

realised was c,nlv E.s. 1.212 n clie.st. Tlie decision w’^as then taken to 
B.x an unset price of Es. l.r/KK and though this arrested any further 
decline, * 1. 352 chests vo iv left unsold at the close of the year. 
Between 1910 and 1920 there was a marked advance in price and 
the figures fnr the i^ast three years, if not so high as in the boom 
year. Tire \x-t thrice ns high os the average for 1913-14. 

At the Calcutta sales the number of chests sold in the year 
1922-23 totalled 2.890, a reniarkable improvement on the 935 sold 
in 1921-22 and 1,550 in 1920-21, but considerably less than the 
5,600 sold in 1919-20. The highest and lowest prices obtained during 
the year for JBf'narct^ opiiim were Es 4,910 and Es. 4,500, respec- 
tively- Irs 1924. the aveVage auction price per chest was Es. 4,666, 
and in 1925 Es. 4,617. Since April 1926, the auction sales of 
opium have ceased. 

The following table shows the declared vahies of opium for 
exports in the last six years: — 


T.\bie No. 157 . — Declared vahie per htindredw eight of opium exported. 


Year. 

Values? - 





\ • 

p. 

£ 

5f. 


“Fre-war . 



1.9 1-5 

11 

0 

129 

14 

3 

1929-B0 



3,200 

I 

0 

240 

1 

0 

1930-31 



3,190 

7 

0 

239 

14 

8 

1931-32 



3,201 

14 

0 

240 

o 

10 

1932-33 



3,205 

11 

o 

240 

8 

6 

19ri3-:]4 



3,200 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 


- 


3,213 

14 

s 

241 

0 

0 


^ pies and more bave "hec^n taken a?? 1 anoa. 

At the (rhazipur factory, three classes of opium are manufactured: 
(a) Prot!>ti,m opium which is intended for expjort, (b) excise, opium 
for home enn.^Lunption. the duty on which varies in different pro- 
vincp'.s. and (c’l medical opium for export to -London and for supply 
to the Alcrlical Department in India for medical purposes. Provision 
ot/uuji is uiaJo up in balls or cakes weighing 31 lbs. each, 40 c'akes 
going to the chest. Tt is generally of 71° consistency. Excise opium 
■which is of 90° consistency is made up in cubic packets of one seer 
each, 60 ]iackets to the chest. Medical opium is made up in cakes, 
each weiglsing 2 lbs. at 87*50° consistency. 
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In the year ending the 30th September 1933, in the G-hazipur 
fuctorv, the total quantitv of opinin at 70" dealt with was 650,680 
.lbs. Benares, 626,249 lbs. Malwo, and 110,504 lbs. Hard Mewar. 
During this year 75,604 provision opium cahes, equivalent to 1,890 
chests, were manufactured as against 48,040 cakes in the preceding 
year. This increase in manufacture w'as due to the decision of the 
Government of Trench Indo-China to take half of their 1933 quota 
of 6fK) chests in 1934 in addition to the quota of 1934. And since 
tile full quota was ready of the provision of>ium cakes required up 
to the end of 1985, when their sales finally ceased, the manufacture 
practically ceased. 

The unit of sale as well as of shipment of provision opium is the 
chest of 140 lbs. The exports of opium on private account (<pianti- 

ties and values) in 1913-14, 1918-19 and 
exports. from 1031-32 onwards are shown in the 

'table below : — 


Table No. 158 . — Exports of opium on private account in J913-14, 
1918-19, and from 1931-32 onwards. 



[ Qimxitiiy* 

f... 

Value- 

1913-14 






I ^ 

f OertB- 

1 10,858 

£ 

2,280,031 

1918-19 


« 

- 

- 


15,345 

2,080.049 



* 

- 

- 


2.715 

661,980 

J 932-3.3 



• 

- 


351 

84,390 

ianri-34 



. 

• 


2,270 

644,803 


. 


- 

* 


212 

61,101 


• 

. 

- 

• 



73 


The principal event in the history of the opium trade in 192*2-23 
was the issue of la Notification by the Government, of Irid’a in 
pursuance of the resolution adoj'ted by the Assembly of the I.eaguo 
of Nations, that every application lor the export of opium from 
India should, from the 1st January 1923, be accompanied by a 
certificate from the Government of the importing country that the 
consignment is aj proved by that Government and is reqiiired ior 
legitimate purposes. The only transactions with countries that have 
not adopted the certificate system were the exports of small quanti- 
ties of certain medicinal preparations to certain places on the 
Bersian Gulf. 

Under the Rules framed by the Government under section 7 (2) 
of the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930, exports of opium by air ai^ pro- 
hibited. Exports by sea are permissible only on an authorisation 
certificate, on behalf of the Governor-General in Council. 

At the request of the Government concerned the Government 
of India are under agreement to supply Ceylon, Hongkong, Singapore, 
British Borneo, Siam, and the Dutch East Indies with a regular 
stipulated supply of opium at a fixed price. 
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'I'})* (j lii! lit It aiiri valii*-*' of (-phiiii s}n}>|.ed on (..Tovtiriiiijoiifc 
ju i- i.iiit .1- thr t:tbl^‘ below >ho\\s. deelixiiii^. 

I No lob .- — fMiiiniitira ii/i'I of <‘,rporfs of opium on (aovern- 

ou't'f >ti‘<‘ou)it in IftLS-lfJ iitul fomn 1931-33 omvarcls. 


Year* 

Quantity- 

Value. 








Cwts. 

£ 

miH-m 

. 





* 

9,609 

715.015 

1931-32 


* 

- 

. 


. 

1,758 

422,829 

1932-33 



- 



, 

1,100 

264,130 

1933-34 



- 




1*252 

301,800 

1934-3.5 


. 

. 

. 


* 

613 

147,982 

1935-36 


• 


• 

- 

* 

321 

76,876 


Tile revenue derived by the Goverument of India from opiuiai 
since 1013-14 is shown in the following table. 


Table No. 160. — Revenue derwed from opium by the Government op 

India since 1913-14. 

Year. Amount. 


1913- 14 

1914- 16 

1915 - 16 

1916- 17 

1917 - 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 26 

1925- 28 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 2© 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 3S 

1933- 34 
19.34-35 
1933-36 


£ 

1,624,878 

1,572,218 

1,913,514 

3,180,006 

3,078,903 

3,289,111 

3,037,481 

2,366,082 

2,048,320 

2,626,138 

2,832,110- 

2,531,745 

2,766,639 

2,887,583 

2,958,919 

2,449,457 

2,280,734 

1,937,060 

1,665,615 

673,961 

1,192,258 

539,565 

468,277 


TiwdB Centres. 


BAW WOOL. 

Indian wrjo] falls fr»v the most part in the lowest > of the three 
classe.s inti, wliiefi the article i.s classified for trade purposes {viz., 

irjerino, cn i-.-.breds and carpet wool) and 
the exports from India are generally 
do'-linetl Tor tin. nianut'actiire of hianliets, carpets and felt 

only, through some of the better rpiulity Bikaner wool is good enough 
tc* b' ■ utilised for clothing As compared with cotton, the internal 
Coii'.nrnfjtion r-f in TikHu is Cfimparatively small, as it ia 

inisuitahle a>. a clothing material in the tdimatic conditions prevail- 
ing over the i?r€*ater jjart of the country. ^Further and perhaps for 
the same reason, the wool of the Indian sheep is short stapled and 
%u every re^^peet inferior to that of "Europe and Austntlia. The 


*>gla 







estimated production of wooi in India has been placed in the 
neighbourhood 87 million lbs- per annum on the basis of 2 lbs. per 
,slieep, as compared with 7^ lbs, the average weight of an Ausfaralian 
fleece. The chief centres of the trade in raw wool in India are the 
Punjab, particularly the Hissar district; the United Provinces, parti- 
eularly G-arhwal, Aimora and Naini Tal; Sind, Baluchistan and the 
"Bikaner State. The largest marts for indigenous wool are at Uazilka 
and Beawar. at the former of whic-li it is subjected to a, certSin 
amount of cleaning and, if intended for shipment, pressed and baled 
also. In the Bombay Presidency, the black lieeean and Khandesh 
wools and the white wools of Sind, Gujarat and Kathiawar have a 
recognised commercial value and in Southern India wool-bearing 
species of sheep are found in the ^Mysore State artd the Be 11 ary. 
Kuratool and Coimbatore clistricta of the Madras Presidenc.v. In 
other parts of the count ty- the sheep yield hair without any felting 
ijualities. A good deal of the wool which comes into the Indian 
xnarket is dead wool, i.e., wool that has been removed from the 
carcases of slaughtered sheep and not shorn. 


As regards imports, a great deal of wool enters India from 
Afghanietan of fairly good qualitv, but the indiscriminate inter- 

umdxig of black and white wool of different 

^ • staples tends te lower the export value 

of what is shipped at Karachi. Krom Tibet, in addition to large 
quantities of ordinary wool, there is a considerable trade in sbawd 
wool or pashm, the silky under-fleece of a particular species of 
goat which is superior in quality to any Indian wool. Quetta, 
Shikarpur, Amritsar and Multan are the chief collecting centres 
for wool received by land from Afghanistan and Central Asia, while 
the principal purchasing centres for Tibetan wool are Kalimpong on 
the Teesta Valley branch of the Barjeelmg-Hiraalayan Bailway 
and Tanakpore on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. The mills 
in India also import considerable quantities of wool chiefly from 
Australia, the United Kingdom and Persia, for the manufacture oi 
w'oollen goods for which the indigenous material is not suitable. 
A good deal of the raw wool grovoi in, or brought across the frontier 
into India goes into internal consumption but the export trade, 
though considerably less in value than that in raw cotton, is never- 
theless of considerable interest and importance. It is estimated 
that the total supplies of wool in India, indigenous and imported, 
are about 950,000 ewts. of which 594,000 cwts. are exported and 
the balance goes into mill and domestic consumption. 


The first recorded export of raw wool from India was in 1^34 
and the total quantity w^as rather less than 70,000 lbs. Two years 
. later the figure was 1,200,000 lbs. and in 

War Eestrictions- 24 million lbs., and the. advance 

since had been steadily progressive. Very soon after the emtbreak 
of war restrictions were placed on the exports of raw wool, chiefly 
in the interests of manufactures in India executing ^rmv clothing 
•contracts, and in respect of all varieties of Tibet wool and the black 
and grey varieties of Madras wool, the prohibition on export was 
made absolute with effect from the 15th .January, 1915, sbipment 
of other descriptions being allow^ed under license, subject to limit 
of quantity. Tlse embargo ns regards Tibetan wool was in abeyance 
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trtweeu Septtuiber 11>J5 and January 1916 and so great was thof 
general demand for wool created by the war, partioulariy as clothing 
for troops., that the total volume of exports of wool’ from Indian 
(inchidiijg re-exports), in spite of restrictions, rose from ^4^ million, 
lbs. in 1914-15 to nearly 82 million lbs. in the following year, 
practically all for the United Kingdom. Of the re-exports in this 
yei^r no less than 15 million lbs- were shipped from Karachi. 
Earl', in April 1916 the export of virool was prohibited except to the- 
United Kingdom and the sudden closure of the United States and 
other markets caused an immediate slump in prices. But the 
decline in exports both of Indian and transfrontier wool during the 
next t%velve months was due rather to difficulties of freight and 
finance than to any embargo. 1920-21 was a dull year as it was ins 
most lines of trade. In the year that followed, the trade was marked 
by great fiuetuations. It reached a record figure in 1928-29 when 
total shipments amounted to more than 68 mihioia Ihs. The trade 
suffered a decline in the nexff two years, after which a slight, 
improvement was noticed. In 1983-34: shipmeasts 
pre-war levels, the total quantity expwfeed being 66|- million iha. 
The export trade in Indian raw wool in the year 1934-35 was divided 
between Karachi and Bombay in tbe proportion of something like 
67 and 28. Of the re-exports Karachi had 33 per cent, and Calcutta 
66 per cent., the share of Bombay being negligible. 

The export© and re-exports of wool in 1913-14, 1918-19, 1919-20, 
1920-21, and from 1931-32 onwards are indicated in the following 
table : — 


Tablb Ho. 161. — Quantity and value of Indian and foreign wool 
expoHed from India in 191S-14, 1918-19, 1919-20, 1930-21 and 

from 1931-32 onumrds. 



Exports. 

Re-exports* 

ToteL 

Qimntity. 


Qizantity. 

Value. 




Ebs. 

Ebs* 

Ebs. 

£ 

1013-14 

- 


48 , 922,061 

10,245,538 

59,167»699 

2,000,156 

1918.19 



47,376,163 

15,662,076 

63,038,239 

4,590,128 

1919-20 

• 


•^ 6 , 319,126 

15,984,490 

52,303,616 

3,698,923 

1920-21 



23 , 042,603 

8,934,049 

31,976,652 

2,016.126 

1931-32 



41 , 265,157 

9,066,316 

50,331,673 

2,364,873 


- 


32 , 248,819 

3 , 863,002 

36,111,821 

921.79) 

1033-34 



55 , 888,567 

10 , 616,581 

66,503,148 

1,722,551 

1934-35 



34 , 075,204 

1 6 , 3 . 3,202 

j 40,38:^,406 

1,074.472 

1935-3« 

. 


49 , 352,285 

11 , 346*951 

60,699,236 

1,782,519 
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The chief customer for Indian wool in pre-war da;ys was the- 
United Xingdom, though there tvere some exports via Calcutta of 
Tibetan wool to the United States of America, and to a limited 
extent Germany and France were also recipients. 75 per cent, of 
the shipments of Indian wool in 1934-35 were to the United Kingdom 
and 16 per cent, to the United States of America, About 80 per- 
cent. of the exports of foreign wool from India went to the United. 
States of America and 14 per cent, to the United Kingdom. * 


In India the rearing of sheep and the production of wool are 
entirely in the hands of village shepher<ls who depend upon middle- 
^ ^ ^ men to purchase the clip from them. 

These middlemen, as is usual in other 


Indian trades, make monetary advances to the shepherds, about six 
months or even earlier before the actual clipping season, up to as 
much as 50 per cent, of the total price to be paid. The middlemen, 
after delivery- of the wool, consign it to one of the principal Indian, 
markets for sale outright there, though some of the bigger merchant© 
arrange to forw’ard the wool to Liverpool for sale on a conaignment 
basis, through exporting agencies at Karachi and Bombay, eaeh. 
indiT^idual parcel being auctioned on its merits. The exporting 
firms who. umdear^k© this business, arrange the freight and insurance^ 
and generally pay, through a guarantee broker on the basis of a sterl- 
ing bill at 8 months’ sight, a percentage advance in rupees on the 
estimated price of the wool, which therefore virtually remains the 
property of the merchant till it has been -warehoused, valued and 
sold. No sale by private treaty is permitted unless the -wool fail.* 
to find a buyer at auction, and when a final settlemeixt of accounts 
is made the shipper claims a net commission of 2 per cent, in 
Bomba V fmd 3 m-r cent, in Karachi, of w-hich 1 per cent, in each 


case is paid to the broker. The rates of commission are. however, 
subject to variation -with different circumstances. These auction 
sales were suspended during the ivar, though the arrangements, other 
than as regards freight and insurance between the consignor and the- 
exporting firms, were not disturbed. 


The principal varieties of Last Indian wool as shown in the 
LiverpcMjl price market returns are Btkant-r, Joria Katuhthar. J^larwar 
white and yellow’, native black and grey, Hujputana white and yellow, 
l*eshairar white and yellow-, Bihrnk and Harnni -white, and Beawa^ 
and J nUtilmeie. As the consignments represent assorted and clean, 
wool, the designations under which they are marketed should be 
regarded as trade names rather than indicating the distriet of oriigia. 


Haw wool is generally picked and cleaned up-country, but export- 
ing houses make advances against pressed bales as soon as they 

TT..** ^ come into their pofisession. The tmit of 

sale in the Karachi Market is toe m&imcli 
of 84 11 )S and in Bombay the candy of 21 Bombay maunds. Ship- 
ment is made from both ports in bales of 3 c-wts. gross. In Madras 


sales are mode per !h. and wfiol is shipped in bales of 360 to 350 
pounds. In Bombay, while a good deal is pressed up-country, some 
of the wool intended for export reaches the port in hnrnhs. and is 
sorted, pressed and irraded there- It is usually’ made up in small 
lot-s. a eonsignmjent of more than hundred bales being exceptional. 
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WOOLLEN MANTJFAOTIJIIES. 


At thft end of 1934, there were 13 woollen mills working in India 
■employing 75,085 spindles and 1,595 looms. Some of these mills 
Woollen Mills. manufacture all classes of woollen and 

worsted gor>ds while others manufacture 
hlankets only. The market for their manufactures is almost entirely 
in India itself. During the w^ar all the woollen mills in India were 
employed to their _ fullest capacity in meeting Government’s w-ar 
requirements, and in particular in supplying greatcoat cloth, serges 
and putties, tiannels, blankets and hosiery. Ihere are also in India 
considerable quantities of hand manufactures of felts and blankets 
■as well as of Puttoo and Pashmina in Kashmir, North-West Frontier 
Province, the Punjab, the United Provinces and a few parts of the 
Mysore State. In the past handioom "weaving was generally done 
with hamd spun yam, but for many years now, except in Kashmir, 
the use of handspun yam for the finer fabrics has h©<3ome lees and 
less, and the substitution of fine mill-spun cross bred and merino 
yams has enabled the weavers to produce a cheaper article of veary 
similar appearance and quality. With the exception of carpets, the 
exports by sea of woollen manufactures from India have never 
been of importance. Apart from a special export of woollen 
piece-goods to the United States of America in 1932-33 (90,000 

yards) the average annual exports have never exceeded 10,000 yards, 
laxporte of woollen manufactures other than piece-goods, which include 
bianirete* namdahs and hosiery, amount to an average of 288,000 lbs. 
The export trade in shawls, at on© time considerable, is now insigni- 
ficant, the number exported being 80,450 in 1906-09 and 4,860 only 
in 1933-34. The exports of woollen goods of all kinds by land during 
■the three years ending 31 st March 1935 averaged 245,300 lbs- per 
annum. 


One of the results of the great exhibition of 1851 in London was 
to stimulate an interest in Indian pile carpets. These carpets which 
Carpets. niost part handknotted in the 

Uunjab and the United Provinces are 
Tgenerallv composed of a woollen pile on a cotton warp, though woollen 
w^ps with a silk pile are occasionally made to special order. The 
chief centre of the industry is Amritsar. The wool used, which 
■TOmes chiefly from Bikaner or from Kerman in Iran via Nnshki, is 
loealh >|)im and <lved with vegetable colours. Other centres outside 
the Kashmir State are Multan in the Punjab, Jaipur and Bikaner 
in Eajputanu, Agra and Mirzapur in the United Provinces, and Ellore 
in the Madras Presidency. Carpet manufacture is also a feature of 
a number of jails, as for example Lahore, Agra, Yeroada (near 
Poona) and ^Vellore. In Northern India the weavers are for the 
most part Kashmiri Mahomedans. Hugs and carpets from beyond 
the fremtier have for many years found their way into Northern India 
Hiul the two most important trade centres for these imports, which 
come f!riefl\ from Tran. Russia and Turkestan, are Peshawar, the 
capital of the North-West Frontier Province, and Quetta. In 1886-87 
the exports of carpets did not exceed £20,000 in value- At the 
beginning of the eentuiy there was an Amencnn boom and in 1903-04 
the total exceeded £l73.0CtO, but this level was not touched again 
until 1910-11. The returns for 1913-34, 1918-19 and from 1930-31 



onwards are given in the table below. The exports have risen to a 
considerable extent during recent years. The phenomenal rise since 
jthe year 193S-34 reflects the bc*nefit to the Indian carpet industry of 
the preference given by the Ottawa Trade Agreement : — 


Table No. 162. — Exports of carpets and rugs from British India in, 
1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1930-31 onwards. 


Y ear. 

Quantity. 

- Value. 






— 


£ 

1913-14 






1.640,7 70 

153,440 

191S-30 






944,1 :i2 

9.s,4i;rt 

19S0-3I 






4.231,52tj 

5o2,Hg:J 







4,766,797 

425,438 

l»3i2-3.^ 






i>,e03,3«>4 , 

476.277 

l»33-34 



* m ^ 



8,452,443 i 

545,006 

1934-35 






10,093,364 

67S,«02 

1935-36 

" 


. 

* 


9,347,108 

694,348 

The 

chief 

reeipieiits 

Iluve ahvays 

been 

the United 

Kingdom and 


the United States of Auotrica and it is probable that many carpets 
consigned in the first instance to the former country were subse- 
qneii’Jy re-shipped to New York. The Amritsar Carpet Manufacturers 
in particular s}>eeiahse for the Aineric-imi market. Heautifnl re-pro- 
dnetions are uiude there and at .\t:ra of famous old carpets in the 
Vienna, South Kensington and other miisetims. 

METALS and OEES. 

Manganese. 

The exploiT.ati<jn of the manganese deposits in India dates from 

^ 1092. These deposits may bo classified 

geologically- aa follows: — 

(a) deposits associated with rocks of the kodurite series, 
worked for export in the Viz.agapatam district of the 
Madras Presidency ; 

{?»] deposits associated with rocks of Dhatwar age, cliietl\ th*i 
gonditc series, found in (1) the Balaghat, Bhandaru, 
(Tiindwara and Jsagpur districts of tlie Central Pro- 
yinces. (2i the Pancdi Mahals district in the Bombay 
Presidency. (3) tla* Gangpiir State in Bihar and Orissa 
and (4j Jhabua in C’eiitral India; and 
(e) lateritoid ores found in (1) the Singlibhiim district in Bihar 
and Orissa. (2) the Jnljhidpore district in the Central 
Provinces, (3) the Bellary district and the Sandur State 
in the Madras Presidency, (4) the Chitaldrug. Kadur, 
Shimoga and Tumkur districts of the Mysore State, and 
(51 Goa (also in true laterite)- 

Manganese quarrying began in Yizagapatam in 1892 and in the 
following year over 3,000 tons were exported. In 1900-01, TO.OOO 
tons were shipped, but since then water troubles as _the_ workings 
grew deeper and lotver prices have made further exploitation of the 
ores, which are not first grade, less profitable. The Central Pro- 
winces are normally the largest producers of manganese although 
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ill the vears 1U82 and the largest quantity was obtained from 

the Jdarlras Pre&ideucy- 

Pefore the tour lb2G, tiie record production of manganese- ore iu'- 
Indiu took pJue*; m when 9u2,29l tons were raised. In 1923 

the output rose to 1.014,928 tons, valued at 1:2.463,491 /. o. b. 

Indian ports; the rise in outi-ut was however, accompanied by a 
de^rea.so in value. In 1927 the xiroduetion rose to the highest figure 
yet recorded, .1,129,353 tons, aceomi^anied by a rise in value to the 
peak figure of £2,703,068. During the year 1’928, the upward 

tendency was not maintained, the output falling to 978,449 tons 
valued at £2,198,895. In 1920, the output improved to 994,279 

tons, but the value deteriorated to £1,571,030. In 1930 the output 
declined to 829,946 tons wfith a heavy fall in, value to 
£1,200,236, and this tendency was aggravated in 1931 when 

the outptit was reduced to 537,844 tons with a value of 

£726,954. This was followed by a disastrous fall in 1932 

to 212,604 tons with a value of £140,022. In 1933 the 

output rose slightly to 218,307 tons but the value fell to £123,171- 
These are the smallest quantities and values reported since 1901. 
when_ the output was 126,891 tons valued at £122,831. The full 

magnitude of this eata-^trophe to tin- Indian mangane.se indu-^try is 
perhaps best realised from the fact that whilst the sarmtity of the 
production in 1933 was a little over one-fifth of that of the peak 
year of 1927, the value was less than one twenty-second part of the 
value of 1927 produetion. This continued fall in, the price of 
manganese-oiT© is to be correlated with the fact that from 1924 to 
1927 the rat© of increase of the world’s production of manganese-ore 
was much greater than the rate of increase in the world’s produetion 
of pig-iron and steel. And although there was a fall in the world’s 
output of mangunese-or»'^ in 1928. there wate a very larce increase in 
1929, greater than was justified by the increased prodtiction of iron 
and steel in that venr, and it is evident that the world’s availahle 
supplies of manganese-ore are now much in excess of requirements. 
There is a stead v consumption of manganese-ore at the works of the 
three principal Indian iron and .steel companies, not only for use in 
the steel furnaces of the Tata Iren and Steel Company, and for the 
manulaotur© of ferro-manganese, but also for addition to the blast 
furnace charge in the manufacture of pig-iron. The eensumpt-ion of 
manganese-ore by the Indian iron and steel Industry in the year 
1935 amounted to 67,442 tons. The following table shovts the quantity 
end mine of rrmnga’^ese-ore nrodneed in India in 1935; — 

T.^bt.r No. 163. — Qunntiitj and value of manganese-ore produced in 

India in 1935. 


Proirino®. 

Quantity. 

Value f.o.fo. 
at Indian 
ports. 

Value 

per 

ton. 



Tons. 

£ 

£ 

C‘t^ritr»l 'Provinrea 


385,179 

657 304 

1-7 

’Bombiiy Presidenev . 


4.S6S 

7 . 0*27 

1 -6 

Hihar an4l Orissa 

* 

74,996 

91,315 

1-2 

. . . p 

p 

871 

057 

1-2 

Fr€«idericy . 

- 

! 175,571 

1 im,i27 

I-l 

Total 

* 

; 641,483 

950,630 

1 1-5 


oarv 



VI 


gviit^rnlly 

111 }Jysuri% 
vifiveE, I V-^ntrai 


4 


jivtuaily i 

in Jnrlian S 
tn 1(1 aBTia>t 




pt*r toil during 


1 hv nimiln-T «jf wurk^nv t-d in tlie ii^aiiganese c|uarries 

rouelied tha liigli figur^i r4‘ nifarK in 19211, but, as a result of 

tlie incraaBing depresBion in the iiiiiuhtry during the Eiicceeding years^ 
it tell to about 4,aiMi in IttXk Tin* > " ar lCi:i4 bIicws an appreeiabla 
iiiipr'iveineiit, the eorresf-jonding hguro being H.541b Tlie workings 
ill Ilritisli Iiuiia nrr^ .-iibjert to a rt^\alty of 2^ pc^r vent. fOii tlie* ^ale 
value at the pit^K inoutin As h result of tiaf-tuatioos in the 
ixiurk*u^ prifu- td‘ inanganos^'-'^ ihr 
(b-ntra! Provinces, \arioci hi^twi'x^n P8 and t>i| 
the tivo years 1929 to imtL 

eoiisideriihly iii^he*\ \ htx iirj; I'roiii 

asb\ <*l)tainabl. 

Suiidiir it iius 

througli Oi.nirnc'tors ho nre paifl at a fixed 
4 <4" :siuck+_-ii uiiil eleuru-d ore and for dt%ad 
ruhii- iV«‘i of cavity iiiacle in the quarry 
'-cordinc ns iht* hh'adtes’ are hard or soft- 
tho exports of manganese-ore ii> i91S-14^ 
1018-19, 1020-21 and from 19S0 onwards. 
aec*>rdiiig ports : — 

Tabue No^. IM.—Sharr^ o/ thr portu In fhe export# o/ imangane^e-i^re 
ifP 1913-14, 1918-19, 19eo-2I and fmm 1930 onu^ards. 


la! H uir 
Iinliu 


IS 

nu 






Si. ‘ 


Work is 

per 1,(h> 0 culiit- feu 
work at n given rate pt^r 
or id wust^‘ inis‘isnrt”Mi , a 
The Were 

Exports* 


are 

, but 3ii the Centrui i*ro- 
frtiq’ueiitly ’to be iinpi.rttid. 



Year* 


V izagapat nm. 

Bombay* 

Caleui t H. 

Mormugao. 

1013-14 


. 

Tons. 

.‘{O.ToO 

Tons. 

6 < > 6,724 

Toii.S, 

74 , .1 

Tons. 

86,747 

IPlS-lg 

« 

* 

. • 

l!^ 0..'170 

204,035 

(a) 

1 !» 20-21 

* 


1 C ,4 9 > 

:t 01 , 6 o 0 

a 75 , 5 H 2 

25,745 

lyno . 


. i 

4 ,jUO 

207,738 

300,21 1 
163,635 

170,577 

I’JSJ 


! 

4 , 3 :il 

88,681 

171,410 

iy:j 2 . 



3,200 

68 , 14 S 

131,390 

108,508 

I . 


. 

61,040 

61,747 

146,121 

116,646 

io:u . 


. 

149 , 3'>0 

67,084 

185,827 

115,582 

If Hr, . 

- 

* ^ 

412,688 

. 64,100 

1 : 

162,411 


India has all aioag been a big exporter of manganese ore, tb© 
highest exports during the post-war year« ijehig 0t>4,48y tons (inclusive 
of exports from Mormugao) in IU29. Since then tberf has bet-n a 
very sharp decline in exports, which receded to d01,252 tons in 19d2, 
due mainly to the world’s available supplies of manganese ore being 
much in excess of requirements, increased competition from Buas»a 
at comparatively low prices and to the disastrous dtcline in the 
activities of tlie Iron and Steel Industry of the world. There has 
been a marked improvement during the last few years. The exports 
from Hritish Indian ports alone amounted to 455,000 tons in 1934-35, 
tlie relative shares of principal consuming countries being the United 
Kingdom. 155. (¥)0 tons, France, 118,000 tons, Japan, 99,000 too^ and 
Bvlgiura 37,000 tons, the balance being absorbed by other countries. 

The unit of sale is the percentage of Mn. (manganese) contained 
ill cjich ton of ore and shipment is made by the ton. Ore containing 

^ 48 per cent, and upwards of Mn. is con- 

Uait of sale and shipment. grade. 45 to 48 per cent. 

ainl bellow 45 pier cent, third grade- The price per 


(a) Fip(tires not a valla! le. 

^ An anna is the equivalent of 9 'B d. st tLa current mte of exchange. 
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tiniT in -Tul.^ 1014 fnr ore of tho^-e three trades, delivered at a port 
in thti United iyingdom. was respectively 9|- to 9id., 9 to OJd. and 
H i T* I Od. fn Scptemhcr, iPdO, iii« iniirkef })ric<'!~ rulint? at KomUay 

a. 4^ i'f • — 

iHt Grade Gujarat ... . 6§ to 6|<i. F. A. S- 

2nd Grade Gujarat . . - . .6 to 6 1/Sd. F- A. S. 

yrtl Grade Gujarat . . . - • .5 to 5£c?- P. A. S. 


Iron and Steel. 


Dt posits 
in difft-retiT 

Iron and Steel Manuiactnre. 


uf iron ore of good quality have been proved to exist 
pa its of India and for some years ending 1929, the 
produelinn thereof had been steadily 
increasing'. India is now, in fact, only 
in importance to the I'nited Kingdom m the British 
T.rnjnvc. 7u 19;3f>. fhu j>reva!ling world depression was reflected in ft 
df. :'.- e-e in the Indian output of 2B-8 per cent, over the previous 
ve-if .‘ononiping to 678.980 tons followed Ijy a further fall of 224,742 
tfUis (12-1 iH-r cent.l in 3931. Tn 1932. a slight rise in output was 
rjorieed. Though there was a slight .set back in 1933, the production 
-tdvaneed to an appreciable extent in the yeans 1934 and 1935. The 
foll.v.ving table- s'nows the quantity atid vnlite of iron ore produced in 
India it* recent vears : — 



lABLE No. W6.— Quantity and value of iron ore produced in India from 1932 onwarda. 
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{run s-iiifeitiiig hy jjriiiiitive methods was at one time a- widespread 
industry all over the sub-continent, and pig iron has been turned out 
lit Kiilti since 1S75, but it was not until 1914 that the manufacture 
of steel in India by modem processes was successfully demonstrated- 
imports of iron ^^^^d steel (including galvanised iron, tin plates, 
r^iihvay plant, etc.) in 1913-14 amounted to over 1,250,000 tons 
riiiiied at £17 millions. In addition the value of machinery imported 
exceeded £5,0<X),000 including prime movers £553,000. electrical 
machines £345, OCK) and textile inachinery £2,186,000. After the 
grant of protection in 1924, the Indian Iron and Steel industry was 
able to increase its prodiietion and to displace foreign imports to a 
considerable.* extent. The total production of iron and manufactures 
in India armounted to 550,696 tons in 1933-34, 627,358 tons in 1934- 
35 and 676,691 tons in 1935-36. There are four concerns which are 
^-quipped for the manufacture of pig iron in India, viz.. The Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, the Indian Iron and Steel Company,, the Bengal 
Iron Company and the Mysore Iron and Steel Works. Of these, 
ttie Bimgal Iron Company suspended production in November, 1931 
but resumed maiiufactxare of pig iron from March 1935. The Bengal 
Irun and Steel Company’s works were opened in 1875, but were not 
a paying concern in the earlier years. With four blast furnaces they 
liave a potential output of 320 tons of pig iron a day, equivalent to 
B normal urodiiatioii ^4 neurl\ 10,(X]M1 tons a month. In 1930 the 
output ro«ie to 103,929 tons. 28,211 tons of sleepers and chairs and 
32, '7^ tons of pipes' and other castings were manufactured from their 
pig iron in 1931 as against 3,153 tons and 34,833 tons respectively, 
in 1930. ' In 1933, their output of products from pig iron amounted 
to 12,511 tons of sleepers and chairs and 23,263 tons of pipes and 
other casting*^ against 3,371 tons and 17,266 tons, respectively in 
1932. Tin- 1r(»n and Steel Company, which was floated in 1907, 

own«; valiitilile inai tax* concession'^ in the Alayurbhanj State in Orissa 
and tilt- Kaipur districi ot the Central Provinces, manganese ore 
deposits ill tlu* Balaghat district nf the Central Provinces, magnesite 
aii<l 4-hroiiiiti* in Alysoro. and coal in the Jharia field. The works were 
c*ompleti-‘d in Ifdl, in September 1912 a second blast furnace was 
blow^ii in, and in August, 1919, a third (the Batelle furnace), but the 
full effect of these additions was not felt until 1921, Before the works 
m^ere started tlu^ Govemment of India placed a standing order with 
tlu‘ worbw for 2fb0cWf tons of steel rails annually for ten years for 
Ktate Kailways, but. the demands of the Munitions Board during the 
wnr hirecly t?xcceclcd this figure. In 1918 the works produc-ed 198^061 
,'^f uvj ip-'ai aud 7IB69 tons of rails. In 1933 ihe company 
pr. -*'h u-,.‘d 793,953 tr.ris of pig iron as eoniparod with 699,931 tons in 
n^32 with s in the production of t-teels (ineliiding str*ol rails) 

frt>m 430,333 tons in 1932 to 505,429 tons in 1933 and of ferro- 
maiigHTicse from 366 tons in 1932 to 7,725 tons in 1933. The Indian 
Iron rind Steel Company, with an nnthorised share capital of 61 
irdllion manufactures pis’ iron >1oe], fcrro-nianganese. etc,, at 
liurnpore. near Asanso] 130 mih-*-- frn 7 n. Calcutta near an im^iortant 
railway junction and close to the- fJanivniip Iharin and Barakar coal- 
fields. The initial plant includes twr^ blast furnaces capable of pro- 
ducing 300 tons of pig iron or 2tN» tons of fcrrn-inanganese daily and 
by-product rr-covery erlce ox-ens. Tb-^ Company commenced turning 
nut nig iron, railwav sleepers aim ' rbairs*“ in November 

1922. and iucreased tlieir prodnetion of pig iron from 198,700 tons 
ill 1932 to 249,079 tons in 1933. The output of pig iron by the 
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Mysore Iron and Steel Works roy»^ slightly from 14,688 tons in 1982 
to 14,805 tons in 1933. The t<)T;i! j.roduction of pig iron in India 
rose from 913,314 tons in 1932 to 1.057.B37 tons in 1988. 

A new company known as tin- National Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 
was registered in October 1934, and has started a factory at Beliir 
near Calcutta for the inannfaetur*" of mild steel rounds, !>o]ts. nuts, 
etc. It also proposes to Uifuiufacf ur*- structural materials and other 
steel products such as steel havs, liigh c'la.ss alloy sio**! .ind 
eastings in the near future. 

The exports of pig irr.n. ferro-i/j.-mganese and iron and steel 
mamifactiirc's in K>13-l-l. au'l from 1931-32 are .shown in the 

Exports. table la ir.v, : 


T.tiBLE 'So. 106. Iltiri r'lliirs (if f-rpOvt.S Of pifj tl'Utl. f,rrn'- 

ntaugaiituc. utul uf irim und ait*! manufactures in 191S-I4, 
lfjlS-19 and frrnn Z9-1J--32, firnrnrdK . 


Year. 

Vm Iruo. 

1 Feiro-mangaiiese.’^ 

Iron a»ii Steel 
maniafaetiii*©® 

Qaantlty, ; 

Vali 3 te. 

Quantity. 

V&lne. i 

Qurotity. ; 


1013-14 „ • . - 

. ! 

1031 -sa .... 
wm-m .... 

10S3-S4 .... 

mm-zB .... 

i 377,514 

1 417,05» 

t i 

m,4m 

' #57,38S 

932, *^74 

Tofss. 

I»CS7S 

£ 

Tons. 

am 

SI 3 
194,329 

£ 

12.725 
' i7,2ea 
im,2m 

:iS2,457 

122,995 

1115,207 


The bulk of the shipments goes trom Calcutta. Madras and Burma 
iu that order, have- eonsidenble -ihares in the export trade of re- 
manutiu-tured iix.a or stt-el. In r- c-fut veers, no export is recorded 
of ferro-niancfuu'Se rhe last shipiiient of 3,260 tons being in 1929-80, 
w'holly from Madras to Belgium and France. The chief markets for 
pig-iron are Japan, Cnited Kingdom, United States of America and 
China, while iron and steel manufactures go mainly to the United 
Kingdom and Japan- 


G-old. 

India contributes onl\ ahont 2 per eent. of the world's X‘*'odui'- 
tion of cold and nepupies the -e venth position ainring ilie gold 

Chief producing Areas. the world. Over 

-*9 per cfnt. nf the Indian output i« 
obtained frortt the Kobar tieM in eastern Mysore, about forty miles 
from Bangalore where there is a single gold-bearing reef of*" quartz 
some four miles Irtug. The prosperity of the Kolar gold field dates 
from 1885 ami the high water mark of o-»itput was reached twenty 
yeiirs later, when 631,116 ozs. valued at £'2,373,457 were recovered 
and .£1.666,615 was paid out in dividends by the fivt comp.anies 
work it '. -2 the reef. Since then there has been on the whole a decline 
in tb,. rt;i.r].nt. though with intermittent reeov'c-ries. and the price 
of gr,],’ 1 i-iM£ fonsiderablv higher than it was before the war vnlnea 
are still in the neighbourhood of .-£2. 000.000 annually. 

Eleetrif-iil power provided from the falls of the Cauverv Kiver at 
Sivastniuidrain. 92 miles distant, was brought to the fieltl in 1902 

















finl h.i.' Ninci'- hei ii e< »iisulerabl\ iucreased- In addition, the Kolar 
iiiin* - sr.-ition. .Ntsirted to .-upplemenfc the hydro- 

cl, ciric --npjd> ,\vir}i elecM rieit \ j^emrutud by steam power, is a valn- 
ub!t- >t.uifi-b> in ill*-* i*\t-nl ot ;ni> interruption to the main transmis-- 
s i / . r I i i t u ' , 

'Flit* inUifS are rl ion aiyhly ut-ll equipped and etKciently managed. 
I'be i'\ fiwiding }<]i'M-e*ss is einployeil to deal with the tailings. Th© 
t lFinifti-m Jfe'-f and tiie r)rire^inii mines, the two deepest on the 
tielii rraehed vertieal dr*i>t!is «.r i'eet and 7,661 feet respectively, 

bciit%\ lield datum on the blst December 1934. 

The ruyall,' paid t._» the M \ .^ore Government has, in recent 
viars, risen to mer t'Km.iMM) mimiallv uiul, following the introduction 
ot a iiigiier scsrle of op allies in 1964, a further increase may be ex- 
pected. The number of persuus cruxloy ed in 1935 was 122,271- The 
whole of the output ot gold was until 1914-15 exported from 
Boiu5>:iy in the form o! ingots for refining, but during the war a 
coiisideraiile ]«or!iou ot it was taken over b>' the llomba\ mint for 
coinuge pm-jx)--,,-. Thi-. !att.-r practice was however, discontinued 
a reu .itlt r ila- ■.*. m- ;md -incc llieii tlie output of gold has 

be4*U exported. 

Ill 1918, 2 ,l<,i 9 .b 8 o gold nioiuu'f,, equivalent in weight and 

tinenes^^ to the si.tv ert*igii. were coined at tlie Bombay' mint, and 
thereafter uptu April. 1919, when minting was susjiended, 1,295,644 
sovereigns were coinetl. Between the \ears 1914-15 and 1918-19 
over 2j million ounces of mint standard gold were received by the 
Bomba\ mint from the South Indian mines. 

Ill 1931 over If million ounces of mint standard gold were pur- 
cbased fTOin the public under section 4 of the C’urrency Act, 1927. 

The following table >liuws tin* value of gold produced in India 
diiriiic 1917, 1918 mid fuau 1942 onwards classified according to 

prr.vinces ; — 


TtHi.E X«>. 167. — ra/- 0 ' <>t *jo!<l pnHJnfe'l hi fudut during 1917, 191S 

and from 1932 onwards . 


Frovliif^s. 

1917. 

1918. 

1032. 

1933. 

1934. 

1936. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

MyM>re .... 

2,067,541 

1,936,785 

1,005,522 

2,076,352 

2,195,419 

2,676,862 


52,0i:i 

44,936 

... 

.r • « 

... 

• • • 

Msdra-* 


67/211* 

... 

... 

• . • 

* * 

Burma .... 

4,248 

739 

271 

272 

4,756 

8,680 

Funiab .... 

857 

541 

m 

62 

6 

66 

United Pruviiirf^H . . , 

31 

27 

2(> 

31 

20 

13 

BiiiaraBd 


9,995 

274 

1,484 

626 

218 

Total 

2/221,889 

2,060,152 


2,078,201 


2,385,848 


Silver. 


er 


J 


U 5' 


Ui 


but b 
Xilents, 
Il-id. 


a- •iUl; 

cnlifili' 


-mce lyot* been added to the list of metals won. 
of flit* Indian Umpire. Ai»arl\ the whole output 
conies from the B.iwdwin mine in the 
Xorthern Shan States in Upper Burma 
quite insignificant in comparison with the country’s require- 
Iiidii' being by far the largest eou-,unier of silver in the 


Production. 
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1918 and from 1932 onwards. 



Total .1,671,783 1 205,698 6,016,737 471,657 8, ()8ii.241 497,213 5,817,624 682.^67 











l'h«- oiitpiit of silvtr at J^awtlwin has as the above table shews, 
»:r>usi(lcr:iblv as compared to that in 1918. Silver has only 
f*ejitly npjiearecl 'amon^ tlie i etums from Kolar. There has been 
> prutliii-fiiiij ef silver trorii Anantapur field since 1928. Alanblaum 
iilhar aial f)ri.ssii has jiist entered the field with an insignificant 
oduction of 22 ozs. in 1938, 14 ozs. in 1934 and 16 ozs. in 1985. 

"f tlu' silver fitnii Burma it> purc-h.tsed by the Government 
India for miming ]nu-j.uses. 


Tungsten. 

Tungsten is neees&Hr% for the inanufacture of high speed steel, 
id in the form -of wire for the filaments of inciindescent lamps, 
tile tungstates are employed in dyeing and fire proofing and other 
du&trial processes. Until about two decades ago the chief source 
supply of the metal was the United States of America but to 
e estimated total world’s production of 10,000 tons' of tungsten 
ncentrates, carrying 60 to 70 per cent. of tungstic trioxide 
O3) in 1917, Burma contributed about a third. 

The exploitation of the Tavoy and Mergui districts for this metal 
lich occurs in the form of wolframite, to the existence of which 
■proitHi'tinn attention had been drawn by the Geologi 

I'ul Survey. only began in 1909. The 
itput for the statistical year ending on the 31st March 1910 was 
O tons and though 262 tons were obtained diiring the remaining 
onths of 1910, progress was for a time hampered not only b> 
ck of communication and difficulties of transport but also by short- 
?hted and wasteful methods of extraction, the labour employed 
ing chiefly Chinese and Telegu. The production figures for 1914, 
:'inrl from 1930 onwards for the Tavoy district are given in the 
llow'ng table 


lUr.E Xo. 169. 


Year. 


-Output of ivolfram concentrates from Tavoy in 1914^ 
and from 1930 on-icn rd s. 

Quantity- 
Tons. 

1,977 
2,731 
1,433 
870 
751 
762 
1,202 
2,089 

cticidly the whole of ihe 
tiT tnetjilltirgical treatment. 
>.T liurinsi were of supreme 
aud betAveen 1914 and the 
u t..(tal value of £2,323 .(Xj 0 
Id.nrK'i tons came from the 
le wai' Iht- industry suffered 
LiSjfi disc*. eirugc-nient and falling prices and in 1921 and 1922 

id! ( pr. >ilu«'fd .»nly 898 tons and 948 tons, respectmely (including 
1 output of 12 tons in 1921 and 5 tons in 1922 in Mergui and 
r.nthern 8han States). Although the output from Tavoy field has 
edined during recent years, the total Indian production during the 
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la?t four \ oars uas above the pre-war level consequent on a sub- 
Jd-antial increaf^e in the* output from Mawchi in the Southern Shan 
States. The total Indian out^ait in imr> was 3,837 tons which in- 
cluded 1.288 tons from iMawchi, calculated to be the proportion of 
wnlfrain in concentrates tns-^mn<,-d to contain 43 per cent, of wolfram 
and 57 per cent, of cassiteritei derived from the mixed wolfram- 
scbeelite-cassiteriti'-ore. 

Tile Tav<>v depo-its are worke<l ]»y iiiany different meth'sd'-', from 
the coblujiK hammer, jian and sluice liox «in tlie one hanri to machine 
drills, modern eoncentrat insr inilLs and hydraulic plant on the otbe-r. 

The wolfram hearing veins of Thaton are in two well -marked 
series — one in granite, and the r»ther in the sand-stones of the long 
mmmtain ridge which runs parallel to the coast through this district. 
The\ differ markedly frcan tli'-i-e ot Tavoy, in that they carry tourma- 
line. Four parall'^l vein<. only a few inches thick, have been traced 
for tlie unusual distance of 2? niib s. The well-known Mawchi mine 
is situated in the Southern portion of the Bawlake state of Karenrai. 
It possesses at least ten important veins varying from 2f to 5 feet* 
in thickness, which are all in granite. Outside "Burma, there arc 
wolfram oecurrenees in the fsinghhum district of Bihar, at Agargaon 
In the Centrai Provinces, and at Begana in the Marwar district of 
Ralnutana. but these deposits are insignificant, compared with ■*'hose 
ha Burma. 

Table Ino. 17ft — Qnn nHtif an>J raJur <>/ Tungafcn orr prndvf'f'd in 

Ititlia in 703o. 


Prnvinei*. 


Value. 

B u i ma — 

Mei^rwi 

Tiiatoo, irsnaatliiEi ®padl States . 

Tavoy 

Tons. 

sea-i 

1324-» 

2,089-1 

c 

11*725 

Total . ; 

1 

3,837-1 

206,693 


I'ht* total rnnn* T»r<'duct inn froin 1030 was 1930, 2,451 '5 tons; 
1931, 2,247-7 tons: 1932, 2,022-9 tons; 1933, 2,147-1 tons; lim, 
Kxports 3.328-.> tons; and 1935, 3,837*1 tons. The 

" * figures of export which are compiled for 

the stnti.ctical vejir (April to March) amounted to 3,811 tons in 1930- 
31. 4.3S4 tor.s’in 1931-32, 3,366 tons in 1932-33 , 4,242 tons in 1983- 

31. ->,644 tons in 1934-35 and 7,825 tons in 1935-30. About 90 per 

cent, tlie concentrates go to the United Kingdom, the balance being 
shared by (Ic-rmany, Belgium, Sweden and France. 

T unit of sale is the per-.-entace of WO3 in tin eoiieentrate. 
h'*i.'ii -hnmic'nt is a-asnyed .and this percentage determined atid the 

price per ton arrived at- The price bi-fore 
TTnit ol sale and, sh. pmen . ^vp^ was about 35 shillings per unit 

and duriiiL' the v ar it was fixed bv Government at 55 shiliinc-^ and 
subsei -uc-ir Iv at frfl sbillincs equivalent, with an aBsa\ of 60 per cent, 
WO3, to a ten. In August 193,5, the price of wolfram in 
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JLoatliJii wiia reported to be 30 «//. no 31 sh . per unit. The Unit of 
ji|!ipiri*-nt r.t' Ou' -'f •iic'fntrate i-^ the Imu, vnrving in weights fi'ora 
ne> to 112 ihs. 

Tin. 

Tisi iiiiitiug is an establisiied industry in Burma. Following a 
series *jl > ear~ / >i i .raet ieull v c aitinu- ajs increase, a slight decrease 

in the nn >ilu<-tiou of tin ore in Burma 
reportt-fl in 1931. xhe output m 
that .’.ear iunoiintetl to 4,255*2 tops valued at £259,806. In the 
succeeding two years, prrfduction incnased to 4,526 tons valued at 
£:'39,097 .nal tons valued at £533,082 respectively. This is 

tlife liighess quantity and total \aluf yet recorded in any one yetir- 
The e*onsiderahle incre-ise in the total value is mainly due to the 
ris^. it! the price oi the metal resulting from the restriction scheme 
in operation in the tive leading tin-producing countries, namet.y. 
Mala.ca. X ft hcrlaiids Bast Indies. Bolivia, Xigeria and Siam. India 
is not a jsarticipant in the scheme. MiLliug operartions were suspended 
at Mawchi in tlie Southern Shan States in August 1927 pending the 
installation of additional plant and further development. Milling 
was nsunied in Fehruorv 1930. The total figure for 1933 includes 
1,738; 5 tons from IMawchi, calculated to be the proportion of tin- 
ore in 3,050 tons of c<'>nt-enri’ates derived from mixed wolfrnm- 
seheelite-eees.siterite-orc. There was no reported output of block 
tin. 

The following table shows the quantities and values of tin-ore 
produced in India in recent years: — 

Tabi.e Xo. 171. — Quantifies and values of tin-ore produced in- India 

from 1932 onwards. 


FrsjKiiicIxig arr-as. 

1932. 

1933. 

19S4. 

1935. 

Qtiamtl- 

ty. 

Valiifl*. 

Qitanti- 

ty. 

Valuf*. 

Quanti- 

ty, 

Value. 

m 

mm 


Toris. 

£ 

Touts. 

£ 

T on» , 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

JBmrmm— 

State 

Taxisy , 

Thatuii . 

t^‘2 

59S 

(m) 

1,557-3 

2,349 

*9 

i,7m 

40.927 

110,701 

170,6^7 

75 i 

1 

23 'O 
97H- 7 

l,2S2-0 
2,215 -*> 1 
4-4 i 

2,549 

95,.579 

137,743 
247, OOS 
495 

32-6 

1,357-3 

l>94-0 

2,512-0 

5*3 

3,807 

172,18l:» 

(a> 

240,666 
388,351 1 
676 ! 

39’ 7 
1,755-9 

1,456*9 

2,601-7' 

5-5 

4,468 

223,272 

(«> 

189,726 

344,988 

627 

Tut^l 

4,525-0 

350,007 

4,503*9 

4S4,0S4 

mm 



763,081 


Ail the ex]>orr>. uf tin-ure to foreign «lestiimticms from India are 
from Barnia. where i-;f--.iterite i." oblamed l,.v washing alluvial gravels, 
ehietls iu tile Ta\-i> ond Mergui uisiriets. Some of the tin won in 
ice Alercui Dir-tric, --melted locally lt\ t'hinamen in small native 
fun .iCe- •Hid !he hdoek -^in obmined goes into local consump- 
li. .11 in India ui.d Burma I.ur praeticnlh the whole of the ore from 
■ o’er locaUrns i-- exported in the foini of high grade concentrates. 
In the c:ise 1 >i‘ mixed tin and wolfram, i-oncentrates chiefly from 
Tav'oy the oft,- used form.-rlx to be shipped iu the first instance to 
t!;>‘ Str'Ut< St-tt!mnents fur reparation. 


(a) EstimmtetL 

nOD 


















Table No. 172. — Exports of tin unwrought and tin ore frtmi Burma 
in 19 IS -14, 1918-19 and from 1929-30 onjpards. 


Tear. 

Foreign. 

Cemetwiae. 

Q uaiit it y . 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 




Cwt.s. 

£ 

Cwts- 

£ 

1913-14 



4,212 

24,4»2 

1,460 

13,729 

leis-iii 



7,423 

62,268 

1 , 8 «(» 

25,105 

1021^*30 




482,902 

6,1 16 

55,803 

1930-31 



f.4.SO 

253,222 

^,699 : 

37, 64 4 

1931-32 



47,240 

182,443 

H,259 

45,736 

1932-33 


* 

50,560 

214,320 

(<1)10,699 

(<1)73,535 

1933^34 



64,410 

437,421 

(a)I 1,491 

(a) 122,936 

1034-35 



7 1 7Ho 

5 302169 

(a) 11, 492 

(rt) 136,034 

1905-36 

- 


83,720 

1 

6(6-1,995 

10,821 ! 

(a)128,9Sl> 


I^ad. 

The exports of lead troin India are entirely confined to Burma 
and arc* the produce of u single mine, that of Bawdwm in the 

Northern Bhati States, the control of 

M’hich passed into the hands of the pre- 
sent lessei'S. the Burma I'orporation Limited, in 1914. The corpma- 
tion was reui-ttred in Leeeriiher 1919 with an aulhorinetl capital of 
£151 1/3 millions. Tlie oro s<*r\es in tVic* Bnwdwin mine, ns cal- 
cnlaterl on the 1st -luiy l(>;i"», totalled 3,905,199 tons, against 4,062,511 
tons at the end of June 19.34. with an average composition of 24*2 
per cent, of lead. 15-1 per cent, of zinc, 0-87 ])er cent, of copper and 
18-7 ozs. of silver per ton of lead. Included in this reserve, there 
are approximately 259, OCX) tons of copper-ore. The existence of this 
mine had long been vaguely known and it had been worked by 
Yuimanese for it.s silver until about 60 \ears ago. When the (“on- 
cession over this area was first taken up in 1902 enormous heaps of 
lead slag were found which had been abendoned by the Chinese 
after extracting some of the lend and nearly all the silver. 

ITntil the end of ItJOS praclicalK no smelting was canried or, 
but in ItjOO a light railway from tlie mine to Nam Yao on tlie 
Shan States branch of the Humiu Hailway, dost to Lashio, wsus 
completetl, and nearly l2,iM«t tons of lead slag and 485 tom <rf 
ore, obtained fruin optii-cut working, were transported to Ufanditlay, 
and 5,030 tons of lead and 27,<kK> ozs. of silver obtained from them. 

At tlie t,nul of 1911 the smelting plant w’as transferred from 
Mandalay to Nanitu. which is about 16 miles from Bawdwin and 
36 miles from Namo Yao, and a refining plant also set up. BCydro- 
eleetric power is derived from the Mansam fads over a transmission 
line about 20 miles long. The ores, which are very rich, consist 
of argentiferous galena and ziiic-snlphide and a small quantity of 
copper pyrites, with ftltces of antimony and nickel 

A large staff <*f about 3.009 persons daily is employed at the 
Smelta Plant and crushing and cr,ncentrating Plapt at Namtu, while 
the coolies are for the most part Shana or Yunnanese. 


(n I wrought tin also. 
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The do-.n Jiu a-d trend in tile output since 1930 was checked in* 
1933 when On- j.p.daeliun increased from 372,586 tons in 1932 to 
454,791 ton-' in 19-33, and liie iunuunt of metal extracted from 

7 l. 2 (»'j I..!!,' <t| I inei uiline 042 tons of autimonial lead) valued 

;tt -£826,736 iu 1932 lo 72.045 t<»ns (including 1,485 tons of antimonial 
Jeuii) valued at £869,r’-17 in 1933. The qu.anrity .of silver extracted 
from _ the Bav dwiii ores rosy s]!ghtl\ from 5,998,956 ozs., valued 
Ml f408.0i4o in 19-32 to 6.057,047 ozs., valued at £494,338 in 19S3. 
T!ie valu«^ <>i the had ]>er ton rose frruri £11'6 to £12-07 while the 
value of the silver per oiinee rose from 18'75d. to lO'Od. in 1933. 

The production of lead ore in 1934 _and 1935 amounted to 443,489 
tons and 460,886 ^tons, respectively. 72,060 tons of metal valued at 
£1,037,479 was extracted in 3 935 against 71,815 tons valued 
at £Sft3,476 in the previous year. 5.825,913 ozs. of silver valued at 
£766,524 was extracted from the Bawdwin ores in 1935 against 
5,792,019 oz.s. valued at £559.736 in the year 1934. The value of 
lead per ton rose from £11-19 in 1934 to £14-39 in 1935 whilst that 
;jf .sl'ver p<er ounce rose from 23-19d. in 1934 to 31-6cl. in the follow 
ing year. 

Idetwcen 1968-(i9 and 1913-14 the average value of lead imported 
into India was £140,000, chiefly in the foi'm of sheet lead for tea 

cliests but also lead for pipes, sheets, and 
Imports. tubes and pig lead. In 1934-35 the 

imports excluding ore increased in quantity from 28,313 cwts in 
1933-84 to 28,414 cwts. but decreased in value from £40.817 to 

£35,422. The imports of ore decreased both in quantity and^ vahie 

from 362 tons at £8,222 in 1933-34 to 256 tons at £5,135 in the 

following year. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of lead m 
1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards exported from India 

lo foreign destinations- Germany came 
Exports. market, for the first time since 

the war, in 1921-22 ])Ut the chief recipients are Japan, the United 
Kingdom. China and Ceylon. 


Table Ko. 173 . — Quantify and value of foreign exports of lead in 
1913-14, 191S-19 and from 1931-32 orvwards. 




Year. 




Quantity. 

Value. 

1913-14 






Cwts. 

69,S62 

£ 

59,309 



- 




185,951 

287,121 



- 




1 . 321,350 

1 , 344 , 9.56 



. . . 




1 . 249.986 

1 . 143,709 

19S3-34 


• . . 




1 . 343„592 

1 , 174,168 

1934-S5 


- 




1 , 255,989 

1 . 046,883 

l935-3f5 



• 



1,361 ,876 

1 , 377,107 


Zinc. 

The principal occurreiu-i- of zinc iu India is in association with 
the silver-had ores of Ba’i’idwiu in the Northern Shan States. The 

mine was until the 
outbreak of u ar chiefly- exported to 
Antwerp and Hamburg in the form of ore for conversion into spelter, 

are 


aiirl wlien tliese outletb were closed there was temporarily a larg< 
aecurnulatior! of stocks at Kangoon. A great deal of zinc was formerly 
lost in. the lead smelting w^orks partly by volatifisafcion and partly 
in the residual slag. Zinc ore has a particular value for India apart 
from its metallic content as a potential source of sulphur. In 
1917-18 experimental work, in connection with zinc concentrates 
began at Namtu and a year later the Government of India was 
interested in a proposal to erect zinc smelting works at Jamshedpur, 
where the zinc concentrates from Bawdwin would be dealt with, anti 
the spelter and sulphuric acid yielded, made available to the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company for their own purposes and for subsidiary 
companies but unfortunately the scheme fell through. The prodiic- 
ticm of zinc concentrates by the Burma Corporation limited rose 
in 1985 to 78,590 tons valued at £28.5,666. The quantity is the great- 
est hitherto recorded, but the value is miich below those of the yean 
1926 to 1929 (£559,412 in 1928). The following table shows the ex- 
ports of zinc in recent years as compared with the pre-war and post 
war figures. 

T.\BLt; No. 174 . — Quantify and value of zinc exported from India in 
1913-14, 1919-20, and from 1931-32 onwards. 








Qimaiity* 

Value. 

1913-14 






Cwts. i 

253,204 

€ 

31,796 

1919-20 


• « 



- 

1,005 

169 

19,31-32 


. « > 



“ 1 

1,126.350 1 

211,219 

1932-33 


« * • 



i 

064,000 1 

1 80,750 

1933-34 


- # « 



, 

1,406,194 1 

263,914 

1934-35 


• « k 




1,505,236 i 

196,933 

193.5-36 

. 

• 


- 

i 

'! 

1 ,703,230 1 

1 

265,476 


In recent years almost entire shipment went from Burmor, fch( 
principal recipients being Belgium, the United Kingdom, Gertnam 
and Japan. 


Copper. 

Copper was formerly smelted in considerable quantities in Southerr 
India, in Kaiputana and at various places along the outer Himalayas 
Tsr-wi which a persistent belt of killas-likc 

^ rock is known to be copper bearing ir 

numerous places, as in Kulu, Kangra, Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. 
Though the internal consumption of copper is estimated at ahouJ 
£1 million, atteiiipts to work commercially the indigenous deposit 
of the mineral have met with limited success. Copper is found ai 
Bawdwin in the Northern Shan States of Burma. The reserves ol 
copper-ore therein were reported in 1928 to amount to 350,<K>0 tone 
averaging about 13 per cent, of lead, 8 per cent, of zinc. 7 per cent, 
of copper and 18 ounces of silver to the ton. The Namtu Smeltins 
Worlvs of the Burma Corporation produce regularly a considcrahb 
Oiiantit'. of copper matte. In 1933 the production increased from 
9.729 tons valued at £148,98.5 in 19.32 to 12,550 tons vaUied lO 
£225,86.3. Tlie existence of considerable quantities of copper ir 
Sikkini has been established, but one of the chief obstacles to f 
successful exploitation of the ores, is the inaecessibilitv of the areas 


o£ Bihar and Orissa, a :.-opper-bearLiig belt persists for a distance of 
some 80 miles. These copper ores have been the subject of exploita- 
tion on European lines by various companies during more than fifty 
years past. The Cape Copper Company actively developed the 
kakha Hill IMines and during the five years from 1919-192S, when 
she mining operation ceased, the total production of copjjer ore and 
metal irom the Rakha mines amounted to 130,797 and 354,976 tons 
respectively. Two other companies commenced operations in the 
[Mosubani and Sideshur-Kendadih areas in Singhbhum between 1920 
and 1922, but in 1924, the companies were amalgamated as the Indian 
Copper Corporation Limited with a capital of £225,000. The average 
number of persons employed daily by the Corporation is over 800- 
Operations continued successfully on the Mosabani mine and on the 
Corporation’s milling and smelting plant at Maubhander Ghatsila. 
Luring 1933 there was an initial production of ore from Lhobani 
where a lode parallel to that at Mosabani was opened up. In that 
year the total output of copper was 201,722 long tons valued at 
£160.388. as compared with 175,010 long tons valued at £188,662 
in 1932. The total ore reserves at the close of the year 1933 amounted 
to 686,402 short tons vidth an average assay value of 3*06 per cent, 
of copper. In 1932, 365 tons of copper ore valued at £519 were 
produced in the Nellore district, Madras. There was no recorded 
production in 1933. 

Tablk Ho. 175 . — Output of copper ore in 1914, 1919, and from 1929 

OTWoards. 


Year* 

Qxmntity, 

Value. 






Ton®. 

£ 

1914 





4,400 

e,600 

1919 

m ■* 

W « « « 



32,756 

34,940 

1929 

* m 

» - • • 



76,831 

108,862 

1930 

w « 

m t-f # 



123,749 

180,413 

1931 

^ « 

« * . > 



153,636 

168,292 

1032 

• p>* 

- • • - 



175,010 

188,662 


« A 

- • - • 



301,722 

1 56,388 

1934 

« « 

« A « A 



328.676 

267,133 

1036 

- 

» 

* 

• 

350. SOI 

i 

262,316 

In 

iVflo, 

334,^180 sliort tons 

of ore 

were treated in 

tta mill, and 


the ]<!■« tducTion of refined copper amounted to 6,900 long tons as 
'■ompared with G.HJMi lung tons in 1934 and 4.800 long tons in 1933. 

Ohromite. 

i-, mined in Baluchistan, in the Mysore, Shimoga and 
Hassan districts of Mysore, and the Singhbhum district of Chota 

occurrence. ' in the province of Bihar and 

Orissa. Ihere are also occurrences m the 
Andaman Islands and in the Salem district, Madras Presidency. 
The ore is used in the manufacture of ferro-chrome and chrome steel, 
while chromium salts are in large demand in connection with tanning 
,md dyeing. Chromite is also used in the manufacture of chromite 
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bricks. The quantity and value of chromite produced in 1933, 1934 
and 1935 are shown in the following table : — 

Table No. 176 . — Quantity and value of chromite produced in India 

during 1933, 1934 and 1935. 


i 

1933 . 1 

193 4 . 

1935 . 

Frovmces. 

Quant i- 
ty. 

Value. 

Quanti- 

ty. 

i 

Value. 

. Quant i- 
; ty- H 

Value* 


Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons, 

' £ 

BaiucbiistajnL , . ■ 

Biiiar and Orissa . ■ 

Mysore 

2,702 
7,068 
6,756 i 

3,047 

7,662 

6,076 

2,346 

7,010 

12,220 

2,646 

6,035 

13,732 

7^642 
, 11,397 ■ 
20,088 

8,335 

9,512 

18,240 

Total . ' 

15,526 

16,785 

21,576 

23,313 

30,127 

36,087 


The pre-war average did not exceed 6,CKX) tons annually whieti 
went to Hamburg, whence it probably found its way to Essen. At 
•g.-twa -' U outbreak of war a German firm in 

Calcutta had a large quantity collected 
and ready for ahipment. In 1916-17 six thousand tens were shipped, 
and in 1917-18 nearly fifteen thousand and more would have probably 
gone forward, if freight had been available, the depc^ts at Hindubagh 
bf*ing by then linked up via ELhenai with the Bostan-Bolan section of 
the North Western Railway. 82 per cent, of the whole went to the 
United Kingdom and the balance to Italy and Japan. In 1918-19, 
the total shipments from India aggregated 89,381 tons, of which 12,740 
tf>n8 of Mysore ore valued at £^,000 were shipped from Madras (in 
the absence of freight from Mormugao) chiefly te the United Kingdom 
for munition purposes. The exports reached a record figure of 
52,471 tons in 1922-23 after which there has been a decline. In 
1935-36 the exports amounted to 26,091 tons as compared with 
24,273 tons in 1984-85 and 20,395 tons in 1933-34. Sweden and 
Norway were the two principal purchasers, taking 6,100 tons and 
4,363 tons, respectively. France took 1,213 tons, Germany 3,445 
tons and the United States of America 4,800 tons. Of the total quan- 
tity exported 15,983 tons were shipped from Karachi while Madras 
and Calcutta accounted for 6.109 tons and 4,049 tons, respectively. 

The price is governed in the United Kingdom by the percentage 
of sesquioxide of chroiaiuin contained in the ore, payment beii^ 
generally made on a 50 per cent, basis after analysis. A return' of 

2 shillinsrs to 2s. 6d. per unit above ox 
XTnit of sale and shipment. below 50 per cent, is usually made to the 

seller or buyer, as the case may be, after 
the percentage has been ascertained. The demand in the United 
Kingdom is for ore with 48 to .52 per cent, chrome content, 
India's chief competitors in the Uondon market are Ne-w Caledonia, 
and Rhodesia. 

Oorundrun, 


The occurrences of corundum in India (chiefly in the form of 
crystals) are widely distributed, but little organised mining has yet 
^ been attempted and the returns of produe- 

tion are manifestly incomplete. Corun- 
dum was formerly found in considerable quantities in Mysore^ 
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aiid the other chief areas of occurrence were the Khasi and Jaintiei 
hills in Assam, the Coimbatore, Anantapur, South Canara, and 
Salem districts* of the Madras Presidency, and Pipra in the Rewah 
State in Central India. The Piijra mines, from which a peak pro- 
duction of 1,860 cwts. M’as obtained in 1913, have not been worked 
since 1920. Small quantities of corundum were produced in the 
Bhaudara district of the Central Provinces in 1925, 1926 and 1927. 
O:^ the production of corundum recorded from the Madras Ir*residency, 
211 cwts. from Coimbatore and 478 cwts. from Trichinopoly made 
up the supply for 1914, but throujjhout the remainder of the period 
(1916 — 18) the whole of the output, averaging 31^ cwts. annually, 
came from South Kanara. During the quinquexmium 1919 — 23 
there was nO'Outi>ut from Madras. In 1926 to 1930 small outputs 
were reported from the Salem district, but there has been no output 
since then. The average annual production from the Mysore State 
during the quinquennium 1914 — 18 was 523 cwts. valued at £104, 
but there has been no recorded output for the past 16 years. The 
reported output of corundum from the Khasi hills was 12,660 cwts. 
in 1919, 3,320 cwts. in 1920 and 1,277 cwts. in 1921, but no produc- 
tion is reported for the last 13 years. The production of ‘corundum 
■with sapphire patches’ in Kashmir State amounted to 1‘6 cwts. 
in 1926, 11 cwt. in 1927 and 1 cwt. in 1928. Small production was 
also reported from Mahbubnagar, Gulbarga and ISTalgonda in Hydera- 
bad. 

The total production of corundum in India amounted to 30 tonf 
valued at- £162 in 1930, the whole of which came from the Salem 
district in the Madras Presidency, but since then there has been nc 
production tmtil 19S6, when 28 tons valued at £465 were produced. 

Corundum, on account of its use as an abrasive, used to be a 
regular item of trade in most Indian cities, where the lapidary 
flourished and it used to be collected in a casual way by agriculturists 
and cowherds who disposed of it through the village banias 'to the 
larger dealers of the great cities. Owing to the eompeti-fcion of 
carborundum manufactures in the United States and the commercial 
extraction of corundum from felspar in Canada, the Indian export- 
trafede has never attained any considerable dimensions. No separate 

statistics of exports have been maintained. 

# 

ICona^dte. 

The monazite sands of Travancore owe their economic importance 
to the fact that they contain a percentage of thoria, from which 

thorium nitrate, used in the manufacture 
’ of incandescent gas mantles, is derived, 

caria and other rare earths. The percentage of thoria in mouazite 
varies between. 1 and 12 but mineral containing less than 3^ per cent, 
can i^ot be profitably used in the manufacture of thorium nitra'te. 
In 1911 the occurrence of these sands near Cape Comorin was ex- 
ploited by a concern ■which eventually came under German contrc>I, 
and the <■' aieentrates to the extent of 3,200 tons, extracted during 
1911 and 1913 were said to have been shipped to Hamburg, the 
mantifneture of thorium nitrate in India having never yet been 
attempted. Previous to the discoveiy of monazite in Travancore, 

* Pascoe‘8 Mineral Production, of India, 192-4 — 2S, p. 382. 





33razil enjoyed a iiaonopoly. The Brazilian industry suffered a .wt 
back during the war and in the post-war years. In 1919^ — 22 thj 
average production was onl\ 437 metric tons. " The prodiietion o£ 
monazite in India increased to 2,1J7 tfins in 1918, after which there 
has been a gradual decline till 1925 when the output amounted to 
only 1 cwi;. There has been an uppre-ciable revival since 1925, due io 
the increasing demands for ilincnite, n mineral associated with 
monazite and obtained ns a kind of by>j»rodact of the kitu-r. ivronazite 
also occurs in the sands to the east of Cape CVunorsn in the Tinne- 
velly district of the ^Madras Presidency and ngaiii near Walts ir in 
Vizagapatani. A crystalline v’ariety containing only 2| per cent, 
of thorium has been found in pegmidites of the Baiigalort* Tlistrirt 
in. the Mysore State. Ileposits have also been found to exist in the 
Oays district of Bihar and Orissa and Tavoy and Mergui in Burnio. 

The following table indicates the production of monazite from 
1914 onwards : — 

Tabi.e No. 177. — Quantity and value of monazite produc&d in India 

from 1914 onwards. 












1914 








Tom, 

1,186 

£ 

41,411 

1015 


m 






1,108 

33,238 

mm 








1,292 

37,714 

1017 








1,940 

66.489 

ISIS 








2,117 

68,819 

1010 








2,024 

4037^^ 

1020 








1,641 

32^,821 

1021 








1,2*) 

30,969 

1922 








125 

1,871 

1023 








246 

a,«®7 

1924 








' ©22 

9.801 

1925 









#. • 

1926 



• 


* 



©4*2 i 

947 

1927 






* «• 


280 

3,810 









10® 

1,242 

1929 



w 





180 

1,800 

1930 






m 9 


14 

140 

1931 






m ^ 


00 

890 

1032 








654 

6,147 

1933 








139 j 

1,692 

1034 






* * 


1,009 

8.76® 

1935 

* 

- 

* 


- 


- 

3,819 

12,468 


Exports from Travancore in the period between 1911 and 1918. 
foreign and coastwise, amounted to 7,700 tons of an approximate 
•»=- w *u> value of ie^^.OOO. German interests 

* have, of course, long ainoe besen eliminated. 

The exports, amounting to 604 tons, valu^ at £27,999, and 882 tcms 
valued at £40,000 in 1917-18 and 1918-19, from Tutiecwin, were 
probably for the most part of Travancore monazite. The principal 
recipient, was the United States of America and next to her came the 
United Kingdom. Small quantities were also taken by Japan. In 
recent years, the export trade in monazite has practically ceased, 
the last shipment of 212 tons valued at £1,900 from Madras being 


(a) The prcwiuction amounted to 1 cwt. only. 
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recorded in 1929-30. In association with xiionazite are found ilmenit® 
and zircon. Ilinenite was formerly considered as a bye-product Ot 
the rnonazite industry, but since 1922, except in 1933, the production 
of tliis liiincral has expanded almost continuously so that in botli 
quantity and value it is more important than monazite and zircon. 
This steady increase in the output is due to the demand for its- 
contents of titanium dioxide in the manufacture of titanium paints. 
In the output decreased from 50,053 tons valued at £58,134 

in 1932 to 43,38-1 tons valued at £43,384. The output of zircon in 
that year amounted to 603 tons valued at £3,018 as compared withe 
491 tons valued at £3,805 in 1932. 


Magnesite. 


The principal occurrence in India of magnesite, which is of 
value as a source of carbon dioxide and as a refractory material, 

_ is over an area of about 4^ square miless- 

Occnrrence. Chalk Hills near Salem, in the 

Madras Presidency. Magnesite is also known to occur at several 
other places in Southern India, always as veins traversing perioditjes, 
for example, at Seringala in Coorg, on the Cauvery abo-ve Fraserpet^ 
in other parts of the Salem district, in the Triehinopoly district, 
and in the Hassan and Mysore districts of the Mysore State. Analysisr 
of Salem magnesite shows an average content of magnesium' 
carBonate of between 96 and 97 per cent, and in picked samples 99" 
per cent. The mineral is won by open quarrying operations and is- 
calcined on the spot to produce (a) lightly calcined or caustic- 
magnesia obtained at a temperature of about 800<^ C, and (h) dead- 
burnt. sintered or shrunk magnesia, obtained by calcination of about 
1,700*^ C. Poughly speaking two tons of the crude ore produce a 
little less than one ton of caustic magnesia, while about two ancT 
a half tons are requisite for the manufacture of one ton of dead- 
burnt magnesia. The latter kind contains less than i per cent, 
carbon dioxide and averages at least 87 or 88 per cent, of magnesiTiiri 
oxide. The Indian form is considerably higher in grade and is com- 
paratively free from the impurity of "the lime content. Its mam- 
use is as a refractory lining for steel furnaces. The greater proportion) 
of magnesite produced is utilised in a dead-burnt form. 

Other uses for magnesite are the preparation of medicinal com- 
pounds, and the manufacture of certain varieties of vitreous porcelain,, 
of fire-resisting paints, of non-conducting materials for steam pixier 
and boiler laggings and of sulphite paper pulp. 

While 3,450 tons of crude magnesite were mined in 1902, the.- 
figure for the following year -was 825 tons only and in 1909,. 
737 tons. In 1910, 5,182 tons and in 1911, 3,490 tons were recovered. 
There w'as thereafter a marked development in 1912 and 1913 (the- 
output being 15,379 tons and 16,198 tons, respectively), and again in 
1916 and 1917._ In 1918 there was again a marked set-back with a. 
partial revival in the two following years. The average annual pro- 
duction during 1919-23 amounted to 18,0,39 tons valued at £14,888, 
during 1924-28 it rose to 26,717 tons valued at £19,358 with a record 
X>roduction in 1926 of 30,461 tons valued at £26,444. 
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Th© following table shows the quantity and Talus of magnesite 
firoduced in India in recent years, as compared , with the pre-war 
«ind post-war figures . 

Tablk No. 178 . — Quantity and value of magnemte produced in India 
in 1914, 1919 and from. 1930 onwards. 


Year* 

Quantity. ; 

Vmlii©. 








Tobh. 

£ 

1914 







1,680 

557 

1.919 







17,126 

13452 

1930 







16,523* 

«,277 

1931 







5,333 ' 

2,026 

1932 



iW 




13,864 

5,470 

1933 



m 




15,206 • 

7.344 

1934 



« 




14,975 

7,385 

1935 

* 


• 

• 



16,984 

7,918 


In 1913-14, 3,824 tons of calcined magnesite valued at £8,922 
were exported as compared with 1,147 tons valued at £5,822 in 

jj. * 1918-19. Figures of export of calcined 

*******“■ magnesite in recent years are not available. 

In 1934-85, 3,4#& tons of magnesit© valued at'’£25,976 w'ere shipped 
:a8 against 3,668 tons valued at £31,484, in the previous year, Huring 
1934-35, 84 per cent, of the total export went to the United Kingdom 
a,nd 9 per cent, to the United Stat*,*s of America. In 1935-30 the 
■exports of magnesite amounted to 3,940 ton.s valued at £31,473 of 
•which 77 per cent, went to the United Kingdom. 

In ^Madras shipment is made in bugs of 185 or 190 lbs. or in 
•drums of 224 lbs. 

IsAO, 

Uae is the resinous exudation of certain scale insects of the genus 
tachardia, frequenting particular trees, the nature of the host l>eing 
rr..Ti i ,..., n .. important feictor in the restiltant crop. 

The name is derived from the Sansknfe 
word laksku (lakh) meaning a hundred thousand, referring to the 
vast numbers of minute insects at th© time of swarming. The best 
lac is obtained from the srhleichera trifuga {kusumb) but very large 
-quantities are derived from other species such, as the butea. frondosa 
•{palas), acacia nrahica (babul) zizyphus jujnbo. {beer) and zizgphus 
xeylopyrua (ghont) while the aJbizzia lebbex (airt's), »horeu robm»i& 
i^sal), ficus religiosa {pipul) acacia catechu flemingict eongesiet and 
•cafanus indicus (arhar) are also suitable hosts for the insect. The 
cultivation of lac is probably one of the oldest minor industries in 
India, and if the dye was originally valued more than the resm it 
yielded, the latter is referred to as a w'ood varnish as far back as the 
■beginning of the 16th century in the Ami-i-Akbari. 

Uac is obtained in India from four main areas, (1) the Central 
India area including Chota Nagpur and the adjoining districts of 

ire* ana Occtiirance Orissa, Bengal and the United Provinces, 

“ ' the north eastern forests of the Hyderabail 

"State and the Cejitral Provinces generally, and the Chattisgarh and 
Nagpur divisions in particular (palas and kusumh), (2) Sind (bnhul) (3) 
Central Assam (pipul and arhar) and (4) Upper Burma and the Shan 
States (pipul and palas). There is sporadic cultivation elsewhere, 
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for example, in the Punjab (beer) and Mysore, and the principa 
factories are situated in the United Provinces (Mirzapur) and Biha 
f JSalarampur and Imamganj). There are also two factories in Calcutta 
where shellac is manufactured by special processes on a considerable 
scale. In certain grades the best machine-made lac cannot compete 
with hand-made. 

Uniil recent, years no actual estimate of production was possible 
owing to the difficultj’ of obtaining reliable statistics of stick-lac crop, 

uncertainty made lao a highly 
FrodtHmon. speculative trade and led to frequent 

i’uctuation in the market values. According to the information col- 
lected by the Indian Lac Cess Committee, the total Indian production 
in the year 1934 amounted to 1,027,500 maunds (752,800 cwts.) of 
stiek-lae. 

The following table gives the prices of T. IT. Shellac in Calcutta 
in 1914, 1918. 1020 and from 1031 onwards. 


Tahli: N»>. 179. — Prices of T. N. shellac in Calcutta per bazaar mauna 
in 1914, 1918, 1920 and from 1931 onwards. 


Year. 

Highest. 

Piowest- 

Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

1#14 .... 

ItlE .... ' 

mm .... 

1031 .... 

1032 .... 

1 9»3S . 

1034 .... 

.... 

January 

XlecexTiher 

«laixtmry 

April . 
J'arraary 

J*niy 

3" nly 

J anuary 

Rs. 

43i 

lOO 

25^ 

31 

* 

25 

50 

41 

October 

May 

April . 

J oly 

J nly 

April . . i 

April 

April * . ! 

1 

Rs- 

23^ 

83* 

155* 

28 

18 

344: 

24 


There are four distinct crops of shellac in India known- as bysaJei 
kushmi, katki and jethwa respectively, in order of coinmercia 
importance, though the katki crop is generally larger than the 
hiishmi. Kushmi and jethwa apply to the produce of scliJeichera irijugi 
only, and the others to lae from hutea frondosa and other hosts 
Lac collected before the insects swarm is known as ari after thej 
have s-warmed as phunJei. The normal annual production of stick 
lac in India, as estimated by the Indian Lac Cess Committee, is in 
the neighbourhood of 1-| million maunds (1 million cwts.). The onlj 
other lac producing countries are Siam and Indo-Ghina. A maund 
(forty seers) of stick-lac yields on an average about eighteen seers oi 
shellac. 


Trade Descriptions. 


Siick-lac is the incrustation on the twigs of the tree -which contain; 
three main constituents, lac resin, the outermost nortion of the in 

c-rustation, lac wax, secreted from speeiall;; 
localised regions, and lac dye contained ii 
the bo<1y of the insects itself. Stick -lac, when ground and sifted anc 
washed fiee of so much of the dye as is sohible, becomes secd-ln 
or grninlac which is converted into shellac by fusing it over a slov 
tire. A small quantity of orpiment is frequently added to produc« 
the light yellow colour required in the finer grades, and an admixturf 
cf rosin (colophony) is also occasionally made to lower the melting 
point. The mixture is then fused by twisting it in long narrow bag; 
before an open fire and the molten liquid is squeezed through th< 
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bags? and sprejid out imiforinly on porctduin cylinders. Wheii cold 
these sheets are assorted according to colour, the thick pieces and 
impurities being punched out and east into the bags ^or remelting. 
To produce button-lue, the molten lac is droppctd on to a smooth 
surface instead of being stretched. The only other eommercial forms 
of lac which need bo noticed are gnmei-Uic , which is a dark red lac 
made from Assam or Jiurma stick-lac by the spirit or wet prof-ess. 
usxially %vith about 10 per cent, rtisin, hut \vith<>ut ijrpimeiit, tongf^e 
lac, and kiri, the residue remaining in the hags after inching. Hutton 
and tongue lac are usually made from medium to good quality 
stick-lac, while shellac is made in all grades. 

In India there is a considerable demand for kiri in counectior. 
i^ith the manufacture of bangles, bracelets, toys atid artii-les of 
domestic utility, the ornamentation of ivory and metaKvure. or as s* 
cement. 

Repeated attempts to cultivate lac in -Tapaii, Formosa and German 
East Africa liaving proved fruitless and the produce of Siam and 
^ Indo-China together representing only ai 

^ ’ small percentage of that of India, "the 

tatter enjoys a practical monopoly of the trade. The following tables 
show the quantity and value ox the exports of manufactured and 
nnmanuifactiured lac, respectively, in 191S-14, 1918-19 and frojn 

3931-82 onwards: — 


Table No, IW. — Ejrparts of maniifnciured lac hij aca frnm Britiah 
India to foreign af r/es in J9IS-J4, 191S-19 and from t9SlS2 
onwards. 







Othipr ls:ii>fi8 




Year, 

Shellac. 

BiittOTi -lac. 

(eaccept Me-ilye), 

i Total. 

^perewt^ 


Cwtp. 

£ 

Cirts- 

£ 

! i 

f £ 

Owt«. 

£ 

£ 

19ia-14 

275,^57 

1.1S1»870 


87,1S® 






1918-ia 

222»88a 


\ 

. B7^S ' 

\ 

tt.mQ '' 


i 



: »7,0I2 

i 


71 am 

^ \ 




S-1 


•S1.7S* 







mm,7m7 | 



I Sa9,07S 








2-7 


■ 'iai.wrr 


^ 1.^.72rS . 

mBS27 

44,S27 




4‘3 


:as4,5sa! 


2»,S73 


40,S04 

2,z.m7 

S54,4 6t ' 

a7e,ss6 ^ 

2*5 


Table No. 181. — Exports of unmanufactured lac. hy sea from British 
India to foreign countries in 1913-14, 1918-19 and front 1931-32 
onwards. 



Year, 


Stlck-lac. 


' 

1 

perewt 




Cwt-s, I £ 

Cwt8. 

£ 

[ rwtffi. 

£ 

£ 

1S13-.14 

* * 


1,106 

3,440 

17,007 

58,075 

18.293 

62,424 

3*4 

1018-111 


* 

4 

27 

6,111 

49,287 

6,115 i 

4‘9,SI4 ' 

8‘1 


ep * 

. 

12,841 

22,738 

104,657 

281 

117,4«R 

303,f»O 

2*6 

1032- 

« « 


4,204 

6,108 

1^,822 

23B,«# 

125,026 

245,074 

2-0 

1933-34 

<> * 

• * 

6,872 

11,558 

1.^2,214 

^ mt.zm 


323,911 

2"fl 

1934-35 

w * 

« • 

5,ffcRl 

12,7S3 

88,6S5 

348,850 

93,71 fe 

361,583 


l©35-3n 

* 


7,270 

14,014 

>125, B42 : 

287, SB « 

13S,112 ; 

301 370 



When the wmr had been some time in progress it became necessary 
in order to secure sufficient supplies for the ^^linistry of Munitions 

(whost- annual requirements for the United 
Kingtlorn and the Allies were estimated at 
50,000 cwt.s.>, to come to an agreement in January 1917 with the 


Government control. 
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Hheliac shippers in Calcutta, whereby the shipment of lac was prohi- 
bited to all destinations, but licenses were freely given on condition 
that against every export on private account a consignment of shellac,^ 
corresponding to 20 per cent, of the quantity exported and of a certain 
specified quality, was guaranteed to Govermnent at a fixed f.o.b. 
price of Ks. 42 per maund. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
sufficient quantities of the Government quality, the Ministry of 
Munitions eventually agreed to take a certain portion of their requi*’e- 
ments in commercial T. N. London standard. In the matter of ex- 
port of other qualities of lac, the Government percentage was cal- 
culated on the assumed percentage of shellac in each variety, viz.^ 
©0 per cent, in the case of seed-lac, TO per cent, in that of stick-lac 
and 40 per cent, of refuse lac, giving 18 per cent. 14 per cent, and 8 
tier cent, as the proportion due to Government in respect of each. 
Through the co-operation of the shellac shippers this scheme worked 
very successfully and resulted in the supplying of 80,000 cwts. to the 
Ministry of Munitions. Though prices remained fairly constant in 
Calcutta during the period of control, the London quotation rose from 
X44a. in January 1917 to 450s. in April 1918, and stood at the 
Armistice at about 320s. Shortly after the suspension of hostilities 
control was discontinued, and the restrictions on export were also 
removed, but nevertheless shipments from India in 1918-19 were not 
fiaiticularly heavy owing to railway congestion between the manufac- 
turing districts and Calcutta, and to a markedly small bysaki crop in 
1918. The London price, which had fallen to 206s. in April 1919, 
began to soar again and in January 1920 touched 880s. before the 
inevitable reaction set in. In the year 1934, the highest and the 
lowest prices were 1208. and 81s. respectively. 

The distribution of the exports in the last pre-war year and in 
1935-36 is shown in the following table: — 

Table No. 182. — Distribuiion of exports of lac in the years 1913-14 

and 1935-36. 


Ooumtary* 

1913^14. 

1936-36. 

Maxwi- 

facfctir- 

ed. 

Un- 

manu- 

factur- 

ed. 

Total, 

Manu- 

factur- 

ed. 

Tin- 

manu- 

factur- 

ed. 

Total. 




Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Umted States 

of 







America , 


142,663 

10,766 

153,429 

92,222 ^ 

80,223 

172,445 

Umted Kingdom 


91,160 

6,404 

97,564 

63,746 

16,169 

79,915 

Oermany 

•* 

52,298 

466 

52,764 

45,04 a 

9,5.57 

54,599 

France 


12,202 

81 

12,283 

10,925 

1,624 

12,549 

J'apen 


4,246 

37 

4,283 

54,101 

A * 

54,101 

Oilier conntrii^ . 

* 

18,299 

539 

18,838 

88,433 

25,539 

113,972 


United States of America is the best custonaer for Indian lac. It 
will be noticed that the demand for lac has, as compared to the pre- 
war period, increased considerably especially from the United States 
of America and J apan, where extensive use is made of it in the manu- 
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facture of gramophone goods, varnishes, lithographic ink and for 
insulating purposes in the electrical industry, 3Bufc the outstanding 
feature of the export trade in lac has been the uncertainty regarding 
the demand for shellac. In the case of this commodity the demand is 
so variable and so precariously elastic, that any uncontrolled orgy of 
inflation can but lead to one result — the increased concentration on 
the development and use of synthetic substitutes. Taking a lou^ view 
of the past, shellac which was intensively sought after as a raw 
material in the manufacture of paints and varnishes is now being 
displaced from its position of pre-eminence through the rise of cellulose 
finishes. Even in the electric and plastics industries where newer 
uses were found for the natural product, a large part of the field is 
being increasingly appropriated by thermosetting plastics and similar 
synthetic resins. With the intensive research in new synthetic com- 
positions it is doubtful if the consuming interests w'ili tolerate for long 
a position in which they are at the mercy of an uncertain supply. 

Exports of lac dye have for several years practically ceased though 
crude cake dye continues to be sold in the bazaars. Against 18,0CX> 
— owts. recorded in 1868-6© only 18 cwts. 

were exported in lOlO-Il the last recorded 
Eac dye (crimron. Zolee) givess a fast bright red tint to silk and wool, 
and if supplies were available in a reasonably pure state shoujd 
command a oansiderable market. 

Eae wax is in demand in connection with boot polish bui< is not 
usually separated from the resin in the treatment of stick-lac, as it 

is believed to affect prejudicially the quality 
of the resultant shellac- No separate 
statistics are maintained of the exports of lac vrax. 

Imports of lac into India are on a comparatively small scale and 
are practically limited to stick-lac from Siam and Indo-China via the 

Straits SettlementB, for conversion into 
^ * shellac averaging about 48,500 cwts. per 

annum during the last six years. 

The major portion of the lac that leaves India is in the form of 
a dark orange shellac known as T. N. (probably from the mark of a 

nuts and SUislar^. ^ataram). T. N is 

made from all kinds of stick-lac including 

Burma and Siam. In Eondon. a sample, representing the average 
quality of the lots of common shellac, arriving from India, is standar- 
dised and quotations are made on the T. N. basis. The Eiontion 
standard for T. N. generally remains unaltered except in very excep- 
tional circumstances. 

T. N. on the Eondon market is sold with the addition of 3 per cent. 
Rosin and upto 3 per cent, inpurities or insoluble matter is 
not penalised ; allowances are, however, payable if either or both 
these quantities are exceeded. In New York T. N. is sold in 3 
grades. Heart, USSA TN and TN Pure. The first and last grades 
are sold free of Rosin and if the insoluble matter exceeds 3 per cunt, 
penalties are enforced. USSA TN is sold with the addition of 3 per 
cent. Rosin and impurities should not exceed S per cent. If the 
quantity of Rosin exceeds 1 per cent, in the former two grades or 4 
per cent, in the latter, the buyer has the option of rejection. In the 
case of Heart grade, the buyer can reject if the impurities exceed 
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: jtcr cent., whiio in the case of the other two grades impurities are 
iiiiited to ]K-r cent. Seed-lac is now largely taking the place of 
rX Pure in tiie Xe*\v York market and this is sold on a basis of 5 per 
'cnt. inipiirities free and with a rejection limit of 8 per cent. 

The lac trade like so many others in India is encumbered by the 
arge mmiher of middlemen who intervene between the actual eoUee- 
^ tor and the manufacturer or ship])er. Hy 

Organisation of the Trade, a system of advances, the collector of 

stick-lac and the' small manufacturer are 
oiind to hcinidH or middlemen to whom alone they can sell, and 
♦rokers again intervene at the port of shipment. Shellac is sold 
m drafts of 3 months’ sight for shipment to Europe and 4 months' 
;ight. for the United States of America against letters of credit in 
London. Contracts are on a c.t./. basis to Europe but in the case ol 
\,merica only c.f. as insurance is usually arranged by the importers 
hemselves. Occasional shipments are also made on consignment 
:ale. 

Shellac is packed for export in two maund cases (one maund 
=82 2 15 lbs.) whic'h weigh approximately 1-J cwds., or in double 
.;unnies. The local unit of sale is the bazaar maund, but for export 
he cwt. in the case of shipments to the United Kingdom, and the 
b. for the American market. 

Calcutta has always enjoyed a preponderating share in the ©xper 
trad© in lac as is illustrated by the following table. 


Fabue No. 18S . — Mxportg of lac from, Brifiah India (principal vort& 
and perceniage) in 1913-14,, 1919-20 and 1935-36. 


— 

1913 

-14. 

1919 - 20 . 

1935-36- 

i Quanti- 

! ty- 

1 

Percent- 

age. 

Quanti- 

ty- 

Percent-' 
age. 1 

[ Quanti- 
ty- 

pOTceail 

age. 




Cwts. 


Cwts. 

i 

i 


\ 

Calcutta 

• 

• 

328,892 

96-9 ■ 

373,476 

09-4 

486,461 

99-8 

Rnr^cou 

ft 

- 

4,068 

I-S 

1,307 

i 

•3 

1,069 

'2 

K" araehi 

ft 

- 

3,664 

1-0 

870 

•2 

21 

d 

Bombay 


. 

3,296 

•4 

41 

I 

30 

i " 







y 



Mailraa 

* 


3,240 

•4 

12 

J 

■ • 

• * 


Kef ore the war there were occasional shipments chiefly of seec 
lae to the United States of America, "which purchased in this marke' 
Burma when the margin between the prices ii 

India and Burma lac made it profitable t< 
do so. r)ver 7,5r>r> cwts. went to the United States of America ii 
The overlantl imports in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-S 
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onwards into Bui’ina, which constitute the bulk of what is known 
commercially as Burma lac, are shewn in the table below: — 
.Tabt^e No. 184. — Overland imporist of lac into Burfha in 191S-14if 

191 8- 19 and from 1931-32, onwards. 

Year. Imp arte. 

Cvetp. 


1913-14 

1918-19 

19,31-32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 
3934-35 
1936-36 


11.364 

16,793 

31,6.')3 

16,480 

54.3S6 

37,482 

31,764 


Tiiere is only one company in Burma engaged in shellac manufac- 
ture and the quantity of stick-lac, exported coastwise to Calcutta 
for conversion into shellac, amounted in 1931-B2 to 30,778 cwts. in 
1932-33 to 14,310 cwts. in 1933-34 to 63,101 cwts. in p34-35 to 
46,799 cwts, and in 1935-36 to 32,085 cwts. A royalty is levied at 
the Ctistoms Houses in Burma on all exports by sea of stick-lac and 
manufactured lac from Burma at the rat© of one anna in the rupee, 
based on the average market price in Calcutta of standard T. N. 
Shellac, and credited to Forest revenues. 


With effect from the 1st January 1^2, a cess of four annas per 
maund cnt shdQac and two annas -p&r maund on refuse lac was im- 
■■ posed. From the 23rd August 1936, the 

rates of cess were increased to 7 as. per 
maund in the case of shellac and 5 as. per md. in the case of refuse 
lac. Until the year 1931, the net proceeds of the cess were handed 
over to the Indian Uae Association for expenditure on research. 
The Association, which was chiefly composed of manufacturers 
and shippers in Calcutta and on which the interests of the 
cultivators were not represented, did not consider iteelf in 
the best position to control effectually the future conduct of 
in the lac industry, and the Boyal Oommission on Agriculture 
also emphasised in their Beport the importance of bringing together 
the v»ious intereste, ©specially those of cultivators, in that 
industry. A statutory committee called the Indian Bac Cess Com- 
mittee was aeccardingly constituted under the provisions of section 4 
of the Indian Il»ac Cess Act, 1930, which came into force on the 1st 
August 1931, to which all monies and properties irested in the Indian 
Bac Association were transferred, the latter body having been dis- 
solved. The total collections on account of lac cess adjusted during 
1934-35 totalled Es. 2. 13, ,179 (£16,018). 


COFFEE. 


Coffee is derived from a rubiaceous plant belonging to the same 
family es cinchona and jnndder. The bulk of the coffee grown in 
India is Coffea Arabica hut there has been an increased interest of 
recent years in Coffea Bobusta on account of its 'rigour and high 
yield and the existence of some demand in India for the produce 
despite its lower quality. It is used mainly to replace unthrifty 
Coffea Aidh/ea and the present average, apart from small patches, 
probably does not exceed 2,000 acres. There appears to be some 
room_ for extensirnt at the lower elevations. Hybrids between Coffea 
Arabira and Coffea JLihcrica are grown on a very small area, having 
mainly been used as “supplies” in poor Arabica areas. 

According to tradition Baba Budan, returning from a pilgrimage 
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to Mecca iu the 10th century, brought seven, seeds and planted them 

. on the hills, now called after him in the 
*** Ooflee .Growing n district of Mysore, but the syste- 

matic cultivation of coffee in India dates 
only from 1830 when Mr. Cannon opened a plantation near Chiek- 
mugalur and during the next 30 yeai-s a large area was put under- 
coffee not only in IMysore but also iu Coorg, the Nilgiris and Shevaroy 
Hili«, the Wynaad and Travancore. In 1862 the coffee industry in 
Southern India had reached its zenith, but three years later the borer 
beetle made its appearance in the Wynaad and Coorg, and the leaf 
blight (hemileia vastatriic), w-hich ruined the Ceylon coffee estates, 
followed. Between 1877 and 1887 no less than 263 plantations in 
the Wynaad wejre abandoned and those in South Travancore practi- 
cally wiped out by the industry elsew^here if it has made no head- 
way in the last thirty years, has at least lost little ground, despite 
the competition of Brazil, Guatemala and Costa Kica, chiefly because 
East India coffee is generally of superior quality. Indeed the coffee 
from certain Mysore estates commands higher prices than even so- 
called Mocha, much of wdiich, if the truth were known, is Native 
cherry exported by dhow from Mangalore and Tellieherry to Bed Sea 
ports. When railway eommxmication between the coffee growing 
area and- the coast is established, the heavy cost of transport by 
cart -mth the attendant risk of theft will be greatly reduced. The 
Nilgiri Bailway is utilised by the neighbouring plantations in trans- 
porting Coffee to the Coast, but it is not yet of much use to any 
estates in the district which is off the line. The following table 
shows the acreage under coffee cultivation in recent years ; — 

Tabue No. 185 . — Area -utider coffee in India for the years (ending 30th 

June) 1931 to 1935. 


Provincea and 


Area (in acres). 



States. 

1930-31. 

f 

1031-32. 

1 

[ 1932-33. 

1933-34:. 

1934-35. 

]Bri£ish Provinces — 
Coor^ 

Madras 

I 

37,500 

37300 

38,400 

41,300 

38,600 

39,900 

39,400 

40,900 

38,600 

42,400 

ISidtisli Pra- 

75.300 

70,700 

78,600 

80,300 

81,000 

Fndm>m — i 

Mysore 

Travancore 

1,800 

800 

1,900 

89,800 

800 

1,900 

93,300 

800 

2,100 

100,700 

900 

2,000 

101,500 

1,000 

Total radian States . 

85,000 

92,500 : 

98,000 i 

... j 

103,700 

104,500 

Totai:. 

160,300 1 

i 

172,200 ; 

i 

176,500 j 

184,000 

185,5 00 


Note.- — ^F roin 1931-32, statistics of plantations having an area between five and 
■t ©n acres bav© been included. 


_ The area under coffee under the stimulus of better prices, has 
increased by nearly fifteen per cent, since 1930-31, the Mvsore acreage 
having risen from 82,400 to 101.500, the Madras from 37,k)0 to 42,40C 
and the Coorg from 37,500 to 38,600. In 1934-35, 4,170 acres of new 
iMd. were put tmder coffee, while the area of old cultivation 
2,668 acres. Of the total area under coffee durim 
1934-35 Mysore accounted for 55 per cent., Madras 23 per cent. 
Ooorg _1 per cent, and Cochin and Travancore together 1 per cent. 
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The yield of coffee varies considerably according to the season 
and the estate. On the best plantation in a good* season as much. a» 
12 ewts. to the acre has been recorded, but 4C)0 lbs. of clean coffee 
per acre may be taken as a fair average yield. The total reported 
production of cured coffee in 1934-35 was 32,856,861 lbs., as compared! 
with 34,686,658 lbs. reported in 1933-84 and 32,490,790 lbs. in 1932- 
33. Of the total production in 1034-35, 2,298,116 lbs. were repcj^ted 
for smaller plantations having an area between five and ten acres. 
The yield per acre of plucked area is 120 lbs. (270 lbs.) in Cochin, 
204 lbs. (266 lbs.) in Madras, 241 lbs. (235 lbs.) in Coorg, 167 lbs. 
(213 lbs.) in Travaneore and 187 lbs. (198 lbs.) in Mysore. The 
figures for 1933-34 have been shown in bracket. The bulk of the 
coffee produced in India is exported, the most important markets 
being France, the United Kingdom, Germany, Norway and Belgium 
in that order. The number of plantations on the 30th January 1935 
was 6,781, of which 2,180 were in British India and the remaining 
4,601 in the Indian States. The following statement shows the num- 
ber and area of plantations and the number of persons employed h> 
each district in India in 1934-35: — 

Tabu? No. 186. — Sfoiem&nt showing the ttuntbex and area of planta- 
tion and the number of persons employed in eaeh district in 
India during the ^ear ending 30th June 1935. 




Miimber 

Total 

Persons employed (daily ersge). 



of 

planta- 

tions. 

area of 
planta- 
tions. 

Garden 

labour 

(perma- 

nent)* 

Outside ' 
labour 
(pet ma- 
nent). 

OuteicI© 

labour 

(tempo- 

rary}* 

McMiraa — 


Mo- 


Mo- 

Mo* 

Mo* 

Vis&a^apatam . 


% 


27 ^ 

• « 

# 

Madura. * 

* 


i 

> 2,2^ 

2,130 

2,478 


• ■ 

8 

12372 

218 

1 

40 


• 

; 12 ! 

12,281 

1,638 

215 

245 

IsFUg^rls^ • 

• 

1 331 

38,345 

; 6,634 

1,262 

1,83^ 

SateEi 

• 

' 70 

14,784 

3,381 

810 

697 

Smith KMiam 


1 

12 

10 

• • 

* * 

Malabar 

- 

82 

24,837 

1,693 

674 

500 

Total Madras 

- 

087 

115,562 

1 : 

14,730 

6,102 

5,7^ 

CcMwig 

• 

1,193 

64,492 

0,461 

3,836 

1,54,1 

Total India 

. 

2,180 

180,064 

24,100 

8,027 

13,337 

— 
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Mysoi e , 


3 

534 

* * 

« - 

Uaroan - 


1^7 

43,600 

5,237 : 

3,742 - 

8,132 

ICadnr . 

- 

3,CK)1 

06,477 

13,762 

6,889 

14,346 

Total Mysore 

* 

4,571 

130,680 

10,227 

10,731 

22,478 

Travaneore 


13 

2,620 

471 

11 

m 

Cot bin , 

• 

17 

5,848 

1,344 

01 

m 

Total Indian States 

* 


148,048 


10,833 

22,575 

Obakb Totax* 

• 


328,102 

46,232 

19,860 

35,012 


817 



































Coffee is sown and transplanted in the rainy season. The crop 
begins to ripendu October and hand-picking continues until January, 
The berries which have fallen on the ground and are collected at 
the eud of the season are known as jackal coffee. The ripe coffee 
bean or chcrnj consists usually of two seeds or berries, but in a 
certain percentage is found only one, which on account of its shape 
is distinguished b\ the name of peaherry, After plucking, the fruit 
is either dried and pounded or immersed in water and pulped by 
the wet method before it is bagged and sent down to the coast. The 
outer covering is known as the pulp and the inner adhesive layer as 
parchment, while the seed coat within the ^parchment is the silver 
skin. 


Some coffee is sent in parchment direct to Europe, but the bulk 
of the coffee grown in Mysore, Coorg and the Wynaad, the Nilgiris, 

Palni and Shevaroy Hills is prepared for 
Ooftee curing. export at Mangalore, Tellicherry, Calicut 

and Coimbatore. Altogether there are eighteen large curing works 
employing about two hundred men and women apiece. The parch- 
ment coffee which is brought down to the coast in carts is spread 
out on barbecues which consist of asphalt platforms in open yards 
slightly sloped from the centre and divided by low barriers. After 
being well sundried the coffee is pulped or peeled by machinery and 
then winnowed by either machinery or hand labour, and sized. It 
is next ‘garbled’ by women who eliminate all the broken and imper- 
fect beans- When the garbling is over the coffee is weighed and 
bagged in double sacks or put into casks. Commercially two kinds of 
coffee are recognised, (1) cherry usually from Indian-owned estates, 
where the whole fruit is dried and not put through pulpers, and (2) 
plantation coffee, cured at the coast ports according to the process 
already described. Most of the cherry goes to France and of the 
plantation coffee to the United Kingdom. The three recognised 
sizes are known as A, B, and C, exclusive of peaberry, while the 
broken and imperfect beans are classified as triage. Typical pre-war 
prices were Ks. 50 — 60 for plantation and Es. 40 — 50 for native 
cherry f.o.b., West Coast ports; or 80 and 70 shillings respectively 
c.i.f., Ijondon. When bagged, coffee is put up in gunnies containing 
170 to 182 lbs. at the West Coast ports (Cochin, Calicut and Manga- 
lore} in the Madras Presidency. In Bombay the unit of sale and ship- 
ment is the bag of 168 to 182 lbs. The following table shows the 
quantity and value of coffee exported in recent years as contrasted 
with the pre-war and post-war figures. 

Table No. 187. — Quantities and values of coffee exported from India 
in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity- 

Value. 

Average 
value 
per cwt* 





Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

11113-14 . 


• 


259,900 

1,024,402 

3-9 

1918-19 . 

* p 



218,604 

796,058 

3-6 

1931-32 . 


. 


155,600 

708,768 

4-5 

1932-33 . 




173,177 

823,606 

4-8 

1933-34 . 

# 4b 

• 


185,995 

768,404 

4*1 

1934-35 . 

* P 

ft 

* 

140,963 

54.5.302 

3*8 

1935-36 . 

* 4 

ft 


215,951 

766,466 

3*6 
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In the next table the quantities of coffee shipped from each pro- 
vince and the proportiunate share of each in the last pre-war year and 
in 19^5-36 are contrasted. It will be seen that tfie bulk of the ship- 
inent goes from Madras. 


stable No. 188. — Share of each province in the export trade of coffee 
in 1913-14, and 193&-36 contrasted. 


ProTmea^ 

[ Li)13 

-14- 

I935*-36. 


Percentage^ 

Quantity* 

* 

r 

Fereantage. 

I 




Cwts. 


Cwts* 


Madras 

# * 


257,375 

9S-7 

213,054 

98*9 

Bombay 

* • 


2,439 

•9 i 

2,IS8 


Burom 



2t 

•1 i 

12© 


Bengal 

• 

- 

m 


; 

* • 


Total 


: 259,909 

100 j 

2i5,d31 

100 


In 1917 it was found necessary to restrict the exports of coffee, 
and the suggestion of large purchases by the military autliorities for 
the troops in the eastern theatre of war, as an alternative to tea, 
provoked so much opposition that it was not persevered in. An un- 
usual feature of the 1918 shipping season was the purchase of 2,000 
tons by the Greek Government, for w'hich freight was found in a 
Greek vessel, and this contract was followed in 1919 by a second for 
3,500 tons. The importation of coffee plants, coffee seeds and coffee 
beans into British India is prohibited, except fc^ experimental planting 
purposes. The restriction does not apply to roasted and ground 
coffee 

By the Indian 'Ooffee 'Oess Act, 1935, provision has been made 
jhar the' levy of a custesna duty at the rate not exceeding Be. 1 per 
Oe® cwt. on all coffee produced in Indiar „and 

taken by sea or by land to any place be- 
yond the limits of British India or to Burma. A Statutory Com- 
mittee called the Indian Coffee Cess Committee has been constituted 
under the provisions of the above Act to which the net proceed® of 
the Coffee Cess are handed over for meeting the expense of iim 
mittee and the cost of such measures as it may consider advisable to 
■undertake for promoting the sale and increasing tlie consumption in 
Incha and elsewhere of coffee produced in India and also for promoting 
agricultural and technological research in the interest of the coffee 
industry hi India. 


TIMBEB. 

The Indian forests are a source of considerable profit to the State, 
yielding a net revenue in 1931-32 of £2,998,797 as compared with 
£3,559,989 in 1930-31 and £4,593,852 in 1929-30. The corresponding 
charges were £1,733,492, £2,549,491 and £2,606,464. The area 
covered by reserves under the control of the Forest Bepartment in. 
India was” about 106,000 square miles in 1931-32. 
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East Indian sajBdalwcx>d is the heartwood. of santalum album, an? 
evergreen tree whose occurrence is practically limited to a restrictedi 

area in Southern India, chiefly in Myaore- 
cour eac . Coorg and the Coimbatore and Salem 

districts in the Madras Presidency, and to a more limited extent in 
Travnucoi'e and Sandur States. 

Sandalwood is mentioned in ancient Sanskrit literature and, long, 
before the exploitation of the East by European traders, was a 
principal article oi commerce. The heartwood (equivalent to about 
one-third of the felled tree by W'eight) is employed in the raanufacbure- 
of small caskets and picture frames and for carved work in general. 
Considerable quantities are also utilized for religious rites and cere- 
monies. Hindus all over India smear sandal paste on their foreheads 
and upper parts of the body and the wealthier bum billets of it 
•when cremating their dead. The wood is also used in the fire temples- 
of the Parsees. The oil content of the heartwood varies from 5 to 
7 per cent. This essential oil has valuable medicinal properties and 
considerable use in also made of it in perfumery and in the manu- 
facture ot superior toilet soaps. The local demand of sandal-wood' 
for these various purposes has been estimated at between 500 and" 
6(K> tons annually out of a total of 2,750 tons coming commercially 
into sight in pre-war times. I>uring the war this total fell to about 
2,0®0 tons. In recent years the exports averaged less than 1,000 tons. 


In Mysore and in Cocarg all the trees are State property, and in- 
Madras, though private ownership is recognised, production is- 

almost a monopoly of the Government 
Forest reserves. All wood collected. 


Prodactloii and SjOm. 


during the year in the three jjrovinees was formerly sold by public 
auction, the average quatitity thus disposed of ranging between 2*500» 
and 3,lXX> tons annually. At the sales held at the end of 1912 (for 
statistical purposes 1912-13), indication of a powerful competitor 
having entered the market was revealed by the disposal of 2,418 tons 
for £151,209 and these greatly enhanced values were more than 
maintained in the following year. It is now known that the enhance- 
ment in the rates offered for sandal'W'ood in 1912 -was entirely due to- 
competition on behalf of German buyers, who were either desirous. 
of accumulating stocks against the day believed to be not far distant 
•tvhen the market w’ould be closed to them by war, or had set them- 
selves out to obtain a virtual monopoly of the supply of East Indian 
sandalwood for distillation purposes. With this competition elimi- 
nated, the auctions at the epd of 1914 proved a complete fiasco, 
though some small sales were effected early In 1915 at prices almost' 
up to pre-wai- levels and at the next auction 2,000 tons were dis- 
posed of for £118,300 owing to American purchases, partly it is 
believed, on German account. Eefore the auction took place in 
the following year, the Bangalore factory had opened and the- 
Mysore Government materially enhanced the upset price. Though 
onlv 1,847 tons -were sold, no less than £158,800 were realized. 
Since then Mvsore atietions have been suspended. The quantity 
sold in Madras is not sf^narately recorded. In Ceorv 880* 
■tons were disposed of in 1915-16 for £23,330, and in 1917-lR, wherr 
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realizprl ^ i ^ The average price per ton 

buyer! ncLu ,! ri.JhtTf 7 *^^ceeded £33 before 1912, whm 

'£^V Ju iqi- 4 A ^les.r^. tichiannPl raised it to over 

ffd' 1916-17 £U4 “„a' t™S " iJ. 

gght tons Of sandal, vw' l"\h? mSS; 

Tv, and seventv tons for €4Cw> 

A yoar. The average pnee realised was ,€09 per ton 

!rt£fcTf ProyiouK year. The market for this 

art cl c of luxury ir rather uncertain, n.s it is cnnsiderahlv affected 
by overseas demand and the competition of sandalwood substitutes 
!l i?r! abroad Attempts made by the Forest' Pr-partment to 
e ablish direct contact with European consumers have so far not 
matenahzed _ appreciably. The retail sales of sandalwood in the 
Madras Presidency have not yielded satisfactory results. 

Pr’e-war_ days the Government of Mysore sold tbeir Sandal- 
wood by auction at different Koties maintained by tb® iFore^t 
Sandalwood OH, Department of the^ Mysore State. Mysore 
, . ^ happens to have virtually the monopoly of 

finest ^ecaes of East Indian Sandalwood ois., SanteUum 
Albttw*, seven- tenth of the worid*s demand being met by it, the 
supply being ainaast snexhaustiMe. Sandalwood is a monopoly of 
the Government of Mysore. 

On account of the disturbed conditioue iu Kur*.»i>v during the 
Great War, the demand for Sandalwood slac*kt;n'*d and the Gov- 
ernment of Mysore decided to start their own f-ictories*. A small 
factory was first started in Bangalore and later on due to increased 
demand for the oil, it w-as found necessary to have a. larger and a 
more up-to-date factory in the City of Mysore. The second factory 
was planned with a view to concentrate the work in on© single 
factory. The Bangalore Factory was closed in January 1901. and 
ail the distillation work is being conducted at the Mysore Factory 
since thee. 

The values of the exports of sandal-wood and sandalwood oil in 
recent years are contrasted in the next table w'ith pre-war and post- 
war figures. The shipments are made from Bombay and Madras. 

Table No. 192. — FaZireg of sandalwood and sandadwood oil exported 
in 1973-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 



FaJn«». 


1913-14 

1918-19 

19.31-32 

1932- .3.3 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 
1936-36 


Sandalwood. 


£ 

128,626 

19,629 

96,697 

48,954 

93,759 

80,130 

69,4M> 


Sandalwooil 

oil. 


274.S46 

136,114 

66.«W4 

69,336 

73.348 

83,241 







years aixiounts to o%-er TOO ions, and that of saridahvood oil, to about 
lOjMM) gallons. • 

The princii>{il destinations for the wood in. pre-war days and in 
are touirat-ted in the table below. During the war the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America appropriated 
between themselve.s more than 75 per cent, of the quantities shipped, 
and -Uapan also increased her demands. 


Table No. 193. — Distribution of the trade in sandalwood among 
importing countries in 1913-14 and 1935-36. 


I>estiuatiori. 



Percentage. 





1913-14. 

1936-36. 

Germany 




43-4 


Gnited Kingdom 




21-7 

4-3 

Unit-ed States of America 




16-5 

66-0 

FVane© .... 
Netberlands . 




7-7 

3-1 

-7 

Ceylon , . . . 




-4 


Kgypt .... 




3-8 

" * -6 

Japan ... * 




•3 

13*0 


Aa regards sandalwood oil, the earliest Mysore shipments went 
almost exclusively to the United Kingdom with Japan which received 
4,231 gallons in IQtlS-lQ as the chief competitor. The distribution 
of the trade in oil in 1985-36 is shown in the next table. 


Table No. 194 . — Exports of sandalwood- oil in 1935-36 showing the 

share of the principal recipients. 


I>est Inat ions. 




Value. 

United Kingdom 

Otter ccrenstries 


• 

lbs. ! 

59,708 
32,838 

9,4*: 5 

£ ~ 
53,508 
23,039 
6,694 


Total 

• 

102,071 

S3,24l 


The average annual imports of sandalwood amount to 350 tons 
approximately. The importations are mainly from Australia, with 
^ Kenya and Straits Settlements as next in 

^ * importance. More than 80 per cent goes 

to Bombay and the bulk of the balance to Burma. The shares of 
the other provinces are negligible. The sandalwood is mainly used 
for religious and ceremonial purposes. 

The unit of sale varies at the different West Coast ports. In 
Calicut and Tellicherry sales are made per cwt. and shipment takes 

•place in bundles of 1-| to If ewts., while 
Unit of sale a nd sMpmeiit, in IMadras shipment is effected in bags of 

one cwt. In Madras and Calcutta the 
unit of sale of the oil is the lb. and of shipment cases of 60 to 75 
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lbs. at the former port and in tins packed in cases varying in weight 
from 48 to 60 lbs. at th® latter. . » 

BYEIMQ AMD TAMMINQ SDBSTAMO]^. 

Myrobalaiis. 

Mymbalans, the commercial name mdiscriminatclj applied to 
the fruit of terminaha chebulct, terminalia bcierica and phyUanthu» 

Trade PoncrimtlfTnj. embUca, which arc widely di.striijuted over 

'India, are a valuable tanning agent. 
Considerable difference exists in the percentage of tannin contained 
in ^the dried fruit. The best qualities are oval luid pohitvd and 
solid in rtnicturc while the less valuable arc round and sp-ongy. 
On the English Juarlict there nrc fivt? chief kiTids rf'jogtiist"!, caiied 
after the locanties wht re tliey are marketed: BimUva shipped 

froiii Kinjliputam in !MutlraH. Tlnjaport's ani:l T’en^urlaa from 
Bombay, Jubbulpores from the Central Provinces, and Madrag. 
On the Ijoudon market Madras No. 1 whole nuts used to command 
the highest price, while tanners held different opinions as to the 
relative value of Bimlies and Jubbulpores which are abbreviated and 
referred to as B1 or J2, the figure representing the quality. 

The fruits are generally picked over for shipment and contracts 
made on the basis of fair average of season, the unit of sale in 

Madras being the candy of ffhO lbs. and 
Unit oi sale and shipment, of f jacking the bag of 16ft to 168 lbs. In 

Calcutta the nuts are shipped in -I cwt. 
packets and sales are made per bazaar maund, while in Bombay the- 
unit of sale and shipment is the bag of cwts. 

High freighis first encouraged shipments of crushed myrobalans, 
i.e., with the kernels removed, and myrobalans extract. The con- 

Myxobalan Extract. centjated extract containing 50 to TO per 
^ cent, tan is usually shipped in solid bloclcs. 

In 1934-35, 36,499 cwts. valued at £27,303 were shipped, as com- 
pared with 32,946 cwts. valued at £24,716 in 19S3-S4, and 20,517 
cwts. valued at £16,544 in 1932-33. In 1935-30. 42,265 cwts valued 
at £31,655 were exported. The liulk of the exports usually goes to 
the United Kingdom. The extract is packed for shipment in bags or 
cases weighing about one cwt. each. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of myrobalanB 

exported in recent years as constrasted 
with the pre-war and post-war figur^fs. 


Exports. 


Table No. 195. — Quaniitij and value of myrobalans escporied 
191-3-14, 1918-19 and front 1931-32 onwards. 


tn 


Year. 


Quantity. 


VaJe®. 


ini3-T4 








Tonp. i 

61,810 ! 

£ 

379,626 

1918-19 








41,195 

328,936 

I931-?I2 








63,542 

496.380 

1932-33 








53,102 

41 T«955 

3933-34 





n 



61,B35 

419,485 

39.34-35 









359,018 

1935-36 

* 

- 

• 

- 

• 



74,117 1 

; 350,429 

! 
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In Calcutta the season for shipment runs from December to June. 
The chief markets before the war were the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, the United States of America, Belgium, France and Austria- 
Hungary, though the exports to the United Kingdom were dimmish- 
ing and tliosB to tlio Ccotral Powers cind Bclgiuio increasing. In 
11^5-36 the principal recipients were the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America and Germany in that order. Of the total 
exported in 1913-14, 32,652 tons went from Bombay 23^00 from 
Bengal and 5,667 tons from Madras, while of that m 1935-36, 36, 
tons were shippod from Bombay , 35,205 tons from Bcngarl and. 2,631) 
tons from Madras. 

There is a large coastwise trade in Western India, chiefly from 
the smaller ports such as Bankot, Jaigad, Viziadurg and V^gurla 
in the Ratnagiri District and Tadri and Honawar in the Kanaxa 
District into the main port of Bombay. 

The figures of exports from these districts during the three years 
ending 1934-35 will be seen below: — 



Ratnagiri District, 

Kanara District. 



1 

Quantity. 

1 

Value. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

_ , 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 36 

I Cwts. 

1 218.170 

ISO.TSI 

1 £ 

36,954 
23,250 I 
1 22,602 

Cwts, 
3,239 1 

3,432 
3,870 

749 

318 

436 


INDIGO. 


Indigo is the produce of several species of plants belonging to 
the -enus inJi.fuP'ta, es]ieciully indigofera arrecta tmatona and 

tnc ^enus j j ^umatrana, which yield the well known 

History of OultivaUon. dark blue dye of commerce. Until 1907-^ 

^ indigo represented more than half tlae 

total value of dyeing and tanning materials exported but no mom 
than one-fifth in 1913-14. The historical record of ^ 

almost to the beginning of the Christian era and the 
manufacture is described by many early trav^l^s to In<ha Orig - 
aallv the industry in We.stern India was m Portuguese hapds, but 
about 1778 the East India Company revived it m Bengal and gave 
it direct encouragement for the next twenty years, and when about 
1837 the. industnv- migrated to Tirhoot and the United Provinces, 
India recovered the foremost place among indigo producing countries 
nf the world from which she had been temporarily ousted by 

India's position remained iinassailed though tne 

was cultivation also on a\>onsiderabIe scale in 

laboratra-ies. tliunks to nn accident, found themselves m 1897 at last 
in a position t-. pmcluee indigo (which had actually been s^^^h^J^ed 
nearlv thirtv vears earlier') nn a commercial scale. The fate which 
had 'dveadv overtaken the madder and lac dye industries thereupon 
to.ineirtl.e of Bihar. A deUiae in the exports of natW 

indin-o from India (and also in Java') began almost immediately, and 
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thougli at one time it was hoped that the introduction of the Nat»I- 
dava ^ plant {indigofera arrectn) giving a higher* yield of indigotin 
wth improved methods of cultivation and extraction might stem the 
tide,^ retrogression proceeded steadily until the declaration of 

hostilities in 1914. By 1910 the Java industry was dead, and in 
1913-14 the area under cultivation in India was scarcely more than 
a tenth of that in 1895-96. 

Soon after the outbreak of war the shortage of dve among 

the Allies fexcept perhaps in dapanj ht'caint- aciitv. and in India 

when the Calcutta indipi srsJe.- wer*» re- 
siimed in December 1914 the prices 
realised were nearly four timers as great as those hf f.r»'\ious March. 
In January 1015 the qnotalinn was ,f70-10s. and the rate continued 
in the neighbourhood of £i»l until iMareh 1917. Since then the 
prices have nndt-rgonc n:reat fluctuations. The trend of prices in 
recent years is indic.ntefi in the subjoined table. 


Table No. 196. — Whole prices of *Indigo in Calcutta from 1933- 

34 onwards. 


Prices per cwt. 


Month. 1 

j 

1933-34. I 


.5, 

1935- 

36. 





£ 


£ 


£ 


April 

. 

. 

, 

18 

11 

14 

is 

14 

16 

JTnly 

. • 

. 


14 

16 

14 

IS 

14 

|« 

October . 

* 


* 

14 

IS 

14 

16 

14 

16 

■January . 

* 

- 

• ; 

14 

16 

14 

IS 1 

14 

I# 


With this encouragement to e-xporters and with the Indian dyers 
finding supplies of aniline increasingly difficult to obtain and then 

only at extravagant rates, the area under 
Area, and Prodoctioa. cultivation increased by over 1(X) per cent. 

in 1915-10 and again by another lOO per 
cent, in the following year. Bui even then the total "was less than 
half the high water mark reached twenty years before and the output 
was scarcely proportionately raised as the incareas© in eultivatioM W8W 
■chiefly in Madras and the United Provinees where, owing to the dy® 
being manufactured in more primitive fashion, the outturn is generri- 
ly lowrer than in Bihar. A reaction had set in even before the 
armistice. The dye shortage in the United Kingdom led to the 
reopening of the Badische branch works at Ellesmere Port for the 
manufacture of aniline and alizarine dyes, as soon as the secrefes of 
maniifacture had been re-discovered by English chemists, and now 
Germany is once more in a position to export her dye stuffs freely. 
In 1917-lS there w^as a fall in the acreage under the plant, and a 
marked fall in pricf^s, and in 191R-19 these elements of weakness 
became even more accentuate.! The following table shows the, total 
area under indigo, the estimated production and the exports in. 

•Refers to “ Bengal and Tirhoot Middling to good 60 to 66 per cent 








JISOG-OT and in recent years as eonsirasted with the pre-war and 
post-war figures : — 


Tabi.e Xo. 397. — Area, yield and exports of indigo in 1896-97, 1913- 
14, 19IS-19 atid from 1929-30 omvards. 



Year, 




Area, 

Yield. 

Exports. 





Acres . 

Cwts. 

Cwts, 

1890-97 . 

* « 



1,688,901 

168,673 

169,523 

1913-14 . 




172,600 

26,800 

10,939 

1918-19 . 




232,000 

48,600 

32,707 

1929-30 . 




75,700 

14,400 

867 

1930-31 . 




09,800 

13,000 

934 

1931-32 . 




53,500 

9,900 

799 

1932-33 . 




60,800 

11,100 

342 

1933-34 . 




43,900 

7,600 

502 

19;il-30 . 




59,600 

10,200 

544 

1 


The following stateineiit illustrates the percentage of exports to 
total production: — 


Table No. 198. — Percentage of exports of Indigo to total production. 


Article. 

Pre-war 
■ Average. 

War. 

Average. 

Post-war 

Average. 

1 1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35- 

■■ 

40 

44 

27 

5 

7 

5 


The area and production iu the various provinces at the outbreak 
of war, as compared with those in 1934-35, are given in the next 
table : — 


Table No. 199. — Area and yield of indigo in each province in 1914- 

15 and 1934-35. 


Proviriee. 

1914-16. j 

1 

1934-35. 

Area. 

Production- 

Area. 

Production- 


Acres. 

Cwts. 

1 Acres. 

Cwts. 

Madras 

71.700 

13,600 

1 64,000 

9,300 

Bihar and Orissa . 

38,500 

5,500 

i 1,000 

200 

Punjab 

20,400 

3,400 

3,000 

500 

United Provinces . 

12,300 I 

1,500 

1,300 

200 

Bombay and Sind (in- 
clndlng Indiaxi States). , 

4,200 

1 ,000 

300 

(«) 

Bengal , . . I 

i 1,300 

2oO 



Total . 1 


25,200 

i 59,600 

[ 

10,200 


XoTs:. — In estiniatinj^ the yield of indigo, an allowance of 10 per cent, of th® 
area is luarie for .«eed in rhe United Proviiiee.^i arid Bo’nbay, In tlio Punjab, the rat» 
varies widely from ijistriet to distrier. 

It win be soL-u that by far tli'p- largest area under the crop is in 
Madras uliere (us iu the I’uujub aud the X'nited Provinces) it is foir 
(a) Less than SO ewta. 
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tfir. most part cuitivated in small holdings and the inferior dye pro- 
duced largely disappears in local consumption, though there ha* 
always been a definite market for the better gr.ncleH„ particularly in 
the Jjevant. Thera is also an appreciable but not defipibdy ascer- 
tainable area under indigo in Travancore. 

The IBihar crop usually comes on the morkf-t in December and 
the export season is eompietod before the end of the statistical year, 
while the Madras season for the best grades runs from July to 
February. The tradi^ nainos for the two fTint-ipuI var!ftit-»s of indigo 
sold on the Calcuttii market are Bihar C'll-r (uDo knra^'n tis Bengal 
and Tirhaot) and Oudh -and Benares, while the IMadras iitdigo lor 
which occasional quotations are made is known as kutfah. 

The province wdiich contributed chiefly to the fort-ign ex]Jort 
trade before tlie war was Bihar wdiere tlie dve is mor** s-. st emM* 

extracted and m.-ikt-teil midt'r Euroj>eati 
Exports. stipt-rvision. The bulk of the indigo pro- 

duced in tlie facforics of 'Bihar is in norinul years exp‘'’rted and the 
Calcutta trade returns are a very fair gauge of the total piroduction 
of that province. 'When in 11R94-95. 2S7,440 cwts. mere produced 
from 1,688,042 acres, 106,830 cwts. were exported from Calcutta and 
in Ml© last pre-war year the all- India exports amounted to 10,939 
cwts. when 8,762 cwts. came from the factories of Bihar. 

The following table shows the distribution of the •■xy'ort trade 
among the principal ports concerned. 

Table No. 2<,'K ). — Share <*! th> pr/nripal i)t th, e.rpurta of indige 

in 191-5-16, l'ji9-\;0. and from 1931-dQ onnoirJs. 


Port 3- 


Oalcutta 
Madras . 
Bombay 


Cwts. 

13,137 

^,171 


‘ 

ji 9 19-20. 

1931-32. 

Owts. 

'CwtB- 

15,730 

554 

1 12,132 

ms 

1 4,170 ; 


1 32.»S7 1 



Cwts. 

154 

160 


Cwta, 

351 

151 


riB 


Cwts. 

104 

241 

5 


41.032 32.«S7 790 342 502 344 j 350 

ports) > ^ I , - — ^ 

The feature of the e25:port trade iB. 1915-16 was the 
xoents from Madras, greatly in excess of those from. Bmar, 

went chiefly to the United Kingdom but also to Egypt, Ijw and Mi© 
United States of America. In recent yearn an _incr®ii»mg piucte- 
pation by Greece is noticeable with, the United Kmgodm as next m 

importance. 

In 1918 bv an. Act of the Imperial Begislature, an 
was imposed at the rate of one rupee per bazaar maund (of 82 2/1& 

lbs. avoirdupois) on all Indian mdigo. 
Iztdigo CSeas, exported the proceeds of the duty to be 

expended by the Government of India for scientific research work 
in connection i^dth the cultivation and manufacture of mdtgo, a 
corresponding cess being imposed on all exports from Travancore to 
ports outside British India or to Aden. The rate of cess was Ranged 
to Be. 1-8-0 per cwt. of 112 Ihs. avoirdu pois with effect fr^.m April 

♦Siiares of reepeetive province® have been shown. 
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1st, 1921- Investigations were conducted at the Pusa Research 
Institute by the Indigo Research Chemist to the Government of 
India but these were terminated and the cess abolished with effect* 
from the 1st August, 1923. In 1922-23 the cess yielded £533 and 
in the four months from April to July 1923, £212 only. 

Prices are quoted in Calcutta at so many rupees f.o.b. or pounds 
c.i.y. sterling per lb. for London, the unit in the local bazaar being 

the factory maund of 74f lbs. The paste 
TTnltt ot sale and shipment. is .shipped in cases containing 4 or 4^ 

taiaunds each. The unit of sale in Madras 
is the maund of 25 lbs. but the unit of shipment varies according 
to destination.' Egypt requires cases weighing from 80 to 120 lbs. 
while European countries require chests -weighing 76-J to 246 lbs. 

Turmeric. 


Turmeric is derived from curcuma Tonga which is extensively 
cultivated in India for the sake of its rhizomes, which are edible, and 
prodncticm. also yield a valuable dye. The total area 

under the crop was estimated some years 
ago to be at least 100,000 acres*, but this is probably very much under 
the mark. In 1902-08 the exports from India amounted to 126,000 
cwts. valued at £66,666. Next to Eormosan turmeric, the Indiam 
product commands the best prices. In pre-war days quotations on 
the European market fluctuated between 12 shillings and 26 shillings 
per cwt. The turmeric known in the European trade as Cochin, is 
grown at or near Al-waye in the Travancore St^e. Other varieties with 
special quotations are known a® daisee, Masulipatam, Madras and 
Oopalpiir, while on the Calcutta market there are two descriptions, 
Pahna and country, of -which the former commands better prices. 
The root is marketed as fingers or bulbs, the former being superior 
in quality to the latter- Five per cent, bulbs may be included in a 
shipment of fingers. The normal outturn per acre varies from two 
to four thousand lbs. of dried and cured rhizomes, and the Madras 
Pi’esidoncy alone is estimated to produce a hundred thousand tons. 


The bulk of the exports go fo Ceylon, Straits Settlements, 
Iran, France, the United Kingdom and the United States of 

America, the ports participating in the 
* foreign trafhe being Bombay, Madras, 

Tuticorin, Cochin, Rangoon and Calcut-ta. In the following table are 
sho-wn the quantities exported in 1935-36 and the ports from wdiich 
they were shipped. 

Table No. 201. — Exports of turmeric in 1935-36 with the share of 

the ports of shipment. 


Ports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

‘Bom'bay . . « 

Madras ports (including: Tuticcrin aod Codhtm^ . 
Rangoon. ....... 

Calcutta ....... 

KameM. , , .... 

Cwts- 

48,202 

36,121 

1,057 

1,124 

1 90 : 

£ 

53,960 

24,708 

467 

897 

62 

Total 

86,594 

80,094 


■•Imptjrial Gazetteer. Indian Empire, Vo’. Ill, P. 183. 
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In 1913-14, 115.027 cwts. valued at 1:87,460 were exported. 
There was a decline in exports in subsequent j^fears, only &4,00€> 
and 67,000 cwts. being shipped in 1914-15 and 1916-16, A wnrfTad 
was experienced in 1916-17 when over 103,000 cwts, valued at 
£105,000, left the country. In 1917-18 and 1918-10 the quaaatifciea 
exported were 77,000 and 79,500 cwts. respectively . after which the 
trade gradually declined and the average exports in the six* years 
-ending 1924-25 amounted to less than SCO. 00 cwts. There w'as again 
a revival in 1925-26 when lf>8,672 cwts. were shipped. Since then 
the trade has steadily declined. The average annuial exports during 
the four years ending 1934-35 wore 74,000 cwts. 

Shipment is made in bags containing 3 cwts. iTett from Madras, 
li cwts. from Cochin, 2 cwts. from Negapatam, cwts, from 

Dhanushkodi , 1 5/8 cwts. from Tuticorin. A cwt. from Calcutta and 

1^ or If cwts. from Bombay, The unii 
Unit oi sale and shipment, of ■=;nie in Zvladra.^ is tht* candy of 500 lbs. 

and on the West Coast the candy of 600 
lbs. In Bomljuy it is the candy of 21 Bombay maupds and in 
■Caieutta the bazaar maund. 


Onteh, 

Cutch or khari is derived from acacia catechu which is found in 
the Western Himalayas and in Burma. The tree is felled and th© 
heart wood cut into little chips and boiled in a cuuklron until the 
duid attains the consistency of s\ rup when it is taken oil and cooled. 
A ton of wood is said to yield 250 to 3*JO lbs. of cutch. As th© 
trade is largely in the bunds of small manufacturers and deader© no 
trustworthy returns are available regarding the output. In 1895-96 
the total exports to foreign countries were 188,729 cwts. valued at 
£246.407, but since then the traffic has considerably declined. In a 
normal year Burma contributes a preponderating share of the whede, 
in which province a royalty is levied on exports at the rat© of Bs. 4 
per lOO viss of lbs. The bulk of the consignments are usually 
made to the United Kingdom, other customvirs being France, Ger- 
many and Holland. The exports in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 

1931-82 onwards are show'n in the table below'. 

1 

Tables No. 202 . — Quantities and values of easporf® of *eni&h m IWf®- 
14. 1918-19 and from 1931-S2 onwards. 


■Year, 

Quant it V. 



i 

I Valiie. 


Cwt«„ 

£ 




«S ,162 

1918 - 1 !^ , . , . 

58,125 

77 ,I»# 

193 i-n 2 .... . . 

j 


....... i 

29JMm 1 

23 .«I 3 

. , ... 

31.237 1 

SH.lin 

1934 -:^.! , , , . 

34,797 1 

i 35,749 


37 ,« 5 I 

1 38 


of simiil iiuaiititius uf szaniluer for wli'i'h no &r& 

'available. 
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Unit of sale and shipment. 


The chief ]>orts of ex^jort are Kangoon and Calcutta, In Calcutta 
prices are quoted per bazaar niatmd and shipment is made in cases 

,of one Qwt. gross or 74 lbs. nett. In ♦ 
Rangoon the unit of sale is the cwt. and 
shipment tabes place in cases weighing 

156 to 112 lbs. nett. 

RAW HEMP. 

The term hemp is used to denote the fibre of at least three 
important varieties of plants, namely, cannabis sativa, agave sisalana 

crofalaria iujicea which occur in India, 
toxit so far as her export trade is conoemea 
it is the last named known generally as sann hemp which ranks first 
in importance, while the agave sisalana, commercially known as sisal 
comes next. The fibre of hibiscus cannahinus, or Deccan hemp is 
better known perhaps as Bimlipatam Jute from the port from which 
it is i.rincipally exported, and as it actually competes in certain 
classes of manufactures, c.g., heavy C's.* with the products of Bengal 
mills, it is classified statistically with corcJiorus and has been dealt 
with already. No official forecasts of the hemp crops are published 
but in 1917 the Director of Statistics instituted a special inquiry to 
ascertain the area and estimated production in 1916-17, the results of 
which are tabulated below'. 


TabIjB No. 203 . — Area and estimated yield of hcjnp i?i 1916-17. 


j 

Province®. 

Area. 

Yield. 





Acres. 

Cwts* 

Madras * . . . . 

. 

, 


197,000 

1,230,6SO 

Hoixibay and Sind . 

. 



1 50,900 


Central Provinces and Berarf . 




161,100 

1,0€4,64S 

United Provinces 




176,900 

947,745^ 

Bengal . , , . . 




32,300 

189,372: 

Punjab . . , , . 


• 


49,200 

181,078 

and Orissa 


* 


15,200 

63,960 

Bwma .... 




600 

1,467 

IMo3rib-W€!^t Frontier Province 




700 

1,316 

5>€lbi .... 




500 

1 ,686 


Total 

t 

785,300 

1 

• 4,678,679* 


From the 'Season and Orof) Reports’’ of the different provinces, 
it has been estimated that the total ai'ea under hemp in 1933-34 
was 595,054 acres. 


The true hemp cannabis sativa, commonly sjKjken of as Indian 
hemp, is both indigenous and cultivated. The preparation known as 
hhang and ganja, are made from the native products, "whereas the 

preparation known as charas is imported 
Area and production. overland from Central Asia (Yarkand). 

fianja is produced in the provinces of 
Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces and Bombay 


♦A lirmmeii hag 4()*' long by ■ 0' broad, 2-|- lbs. in weight, 8 porter, 9 shot 
neually eontaining a coloixred strijye. 

+Xo estimate of average yield being available, tlie outturn has been ealcidatecS 
at Ih© rate for Bombay. 
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Presidency proper. The total area ia 1933 was 919 acres. No rtdi- 
r.blt; figurea are available as to the area of ciiitivation of tlu? plant 
from which bhang is prepared. There is no Gnmernmcnt factory 
f<>r the production of gnnja and hhap.g, but tlic cultivation of the 
plant and^ the collection of the vvilii product are governed by the 
issue of licenses. The drugs are stored after colle<”*tio'n in Govern- 
ment depots and issued to licensed vendors under conditions similar 
to those applying to the vend of opium. The import of Indian hemp 
and bhang and of galeneial preparations of Indian hemp is subject 
to restrictions, and their export is allowed only on the ]!rndnction of 
an import certificate from the importing countrv stating thnt the c on- 
signment is required for legitimate p!irp< 3 ses and that the resin or 
its preparations tvill not be re-exported. 

Botanical and historical evidence points to croialaria juncea being 
indigenous to India and at a time when the value of jute as a fibre 
had not been cormuercially recognised, it received the early sttentioii 
of the East India Company who procured their supplies from Sahsette® 
near Bombay and made attempts to introduce it into England sms 
. a substitute for Russian hemp. It is now widely grown in Bombay, 
the Central Provinces and the United Provinces. Of the STO.OOO 
jacres devoted annually to the crop in Southern India, the chief dis- 
tricts producing the fibre are the Godavari, Kistna and Tinnevelly 
districts of the Madras Presidency, and Hyderabad State, but it is 
grown for cattle fodder as well as for fibre. Throughout India it is 
grown as a kharif crop, i.e., sown about the commencement of the 
rains and cut at the end of September or beginning of October. The 
fibre is obtained by retting the steins in water bruising with stones, 
and re-soaking until the fibre strips off easily. The average yield of 
fibre ranges from 500 to 800 lbs. per acre and it has been calculated 
that the percentage of fibre to dry stem is about 8. The snnn hemp 
exported from Calcutta is classified for trade purposes as (1) Benares, 
(2) Green or Raigarh, and (8) Bengal, the bulk of the shipment® 
being made between October and May. The pre-war shipments of 
Benares «an» hemp averaged about 85,000 bales of 850 lbs. each. 
'The Bombay trade amounted in normal times to about ^,000 pressed 
bales of Sf cwts. each, the principal trade descriptions being Pilibhit 
(Untied Protnnees), Central Provinces [including Itarsi (Seoni) and 
Jubbulpore~j , Devgad and Gulbarga.. All descriptions are hackled or 
combed in Bombay and shipped under private marks as combed or 
tow, the latter term being applied to the short ends of the hemp 
which are put to special uses in certain trades such as ©Mphuiidi»g, 
The chief grades shipped from Madras ports arranged in order of 
relative importance are — (1> Cocanada, (2) Gopalpur, (8) Warangai, 
and (4> Upper Godavari. Except in the case of Gopalpur the colcmr 
is generally uniform, but shorts and tow are graded separately. 

Bonn hemp is essentially a cordage fibre and much 
superior in durability to jute. Tt ia put to a variety of uses in India, 
being converted into floor mats in the ITnited Provinces and cordage in 
most districts of India for local consumption. Tn the Central Pro- 
vinces and Madras Presidency, it is made into canvas and bags by 
cottagers. If flax spinning mj?<c*hinery were introduced, there is 
reason to hope that the production in India of all the coarser 
■materials such as hose-pipes, belting and canvas for which the country 
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merciaily successful, ilitherto all the exports of sann hemp have 
been in the form of raw fibre. Experiments in the improvement of 
Hann ht-rnp ivttiug’ and handling are in progress in several provinces 
anti tile recent trade, reports show that there has been a definite 
improvement in the quality of the Endian hemp now shipped to 
Eon don. 

Sisal hemp is obtained from the sjiiny leaves of agave sisalanaf 
whicdi is commonly gi'own as a hedge in many parts of India, parti- 
cularly on railway lines. The exploitation of the plant on a commer- 
cial scale has been attempted in Sylhet, Tirhoot, Bombay, and 
Southern India, but probably because the right species was not 
cultivated, these efforts have generally proved unsuccessful. In the 
Mysore State, henequen hemp of Yucatan (agave rigda Var 
Sisalava) is grown with success on waste lands. The fibre is extract- 
ed by hand and is used locally in making ropes required by the 
agriculturists. 


The bulk of the shipments of raw hemp of which statistics are 

given below has hitherto consisted of sann 
hemp. 


Exports. 


Tabiob No. 204 . — Quantities and values of hemp exported in 1913~ 
14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

Qiimxktity. 

Value, 

I0ia.i4 , , . . , . 

Cwfs» 

711,548 

£ 

682,319 

1918-19 

489,420 

978,641 

1931-32 

223,994 

201,718 

1932-33 

280,879 

241 , 219 - 

1933-34 ....... 

387.923 

270,653 

1934-35 . 

! 437,041 

292 , 710 * 

1935-36 ....... 

642,932 

462,684 


In 10Io-l4. the dtistrihuti‘:>n .auong the provinces was as follows: 
Bengal 429,409 cwts., Bombay 224.700 ewts. and Madras 57,289 
cwts. The Enited Kingdom liefore and during the war was the 
principal individual customer for sann hemp, but considerable quan- 
tities always went to the Continent. In recent years the principal 
recipients are Belgium .and the United Kingdom with Germany, Italy, 
and Greece as next in importance. In 1935-36, 488,283 cwts. were 
shipped from Bengal, 129.89.3 ewts. from Bombay and 24,756 cwts. 
from Madras. 
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Table No. 205. — Di$tribuiion of the trade in hemp among principal 
importing countries in. 1913-14 and 193S-3&, 



1 1913-14. 1 

II 1 Til If ... T 1 , ^11 .J,. . 1 

1 9 : 1 s 


Countries, 

Quantity*, 

Value. 1 

Quaiitifj. 1 

\'alu0» 

46 


Cwts, 

£ 

CwtB* 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

297344 

, ^"04.604 

167,901 

I -8, is 37 

jBelgiiim 

140,221 

1 2©,000 

acjo.iai : 

1 

1 i 33, 1 m 

Italy . . , . 

103,333 

'.»7,7»9 

11,231 i 

7,678 

Kmnca 

09,242 

61,106 

67,332 

44,941 

Oermany 

68,341 

69,408 

6S,14I 

46,9C*S 

Greece 

7,887 

6,870 

44,384 

26,033 

I>^aximrk 

7.639 

6.80® 

16,381 

12,061 

CHBi«r Coiintrfew * , I 

17.441 : 

16.666 

67,381 

63,540 

Total . j 



642.932 

~ — 

452,584 


The question of aduiteraliuii was taken up by the J^omlun liemp 
Association in 1913 witli the tlij\ ermjueiit of India, wixo pointed out 

jii the'r reply that buyers should insist 
Hackling and combing. uj ou yetting the clemt article and bo 

i.repared to pay higher prices for it. In 
1910 tlie question was raised again by the Board of Trade who sug- 
gested to the India Office that grading might be controlled by legis- 
lation. This the OoTemment of India pointed out would be a matter 
of considerable difficulty as so ii.any different gradings are recognised 
in the Indian trade. The pH\itte murks of the bigger shippers carry 
with them a siffiicient guaraxitce of consistent grading to satisfy most 
buyers. Hackling or combing sis practised particularly at Bombay 
get rid of the dust and dirt duo to retting in dirty water. 

The bulk of the South Indian exports goes from Coca-imda aad 
Tuticorin. From the former port, shipment is usually made in b»l« 

of 400 lbs. while bundles of l|r ewts. are 
Wnit sale and shipment, 'used in the latter. In Bombay, it is sold 

per candy of 25 Bombay maunds and 
shipped in bales weighing from 3&6 to S92 lbs. The unit of sale as 
well as of shipment is generally the bate of 400 lbs. Quotations for 
export are generally per ton c. r. /. 

There have always been considerable imports of raw hemp into 
India, chiefly of Manilla hemp from the Philippines. There are three 
" mills in Calcutta and one in Bombay 

^ * which utilise imported fibre. Between 

1913-14 and 1917-18 the value of these imports averaged about JB69.CXiM> 
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but ill IbIB-l'J it rorif: to nearly ^£171,000. The total for 1934-35 was 
1' 16,821. in addition, the averu'^'e annual imports of hemp manufac- 
tures nmoiint to :£3,5o0. 


MINERAL OILS. 

The production of petroleum in India increased fi-om 1184 million 
gallons in 1904 to 2774 million gallons in 1913, 3054 million gallons 

^ 1921 and 311 million gallons in 1930, 
Prodn c®. chiefly to the ^eater productivity of 

the Yenangyaung, Tenangyat, Singu and Minbu fields in Burma, 
Digboi field in Assam and at Attock in the Punjab. The production 
in 1^0 was thd highest ever recorded. There was a slight decline in 
the following years, the total production in 1933 being 306 million 
gallons. With an enormous Indian market adjacent, in which the 
use of kerosene for domestic consumption in supersession of vegetable 
oil iliuminants has been assiduously exploited by competing 
interests, the export trade has always been comparatively small; and 
practically confined to benzine or petrol in bulk, fuel oil and lubricat- 
ing oil- The Indian demand for kerosene now exceeds even the 
greatly increased indigenous production, and imports into India from 
foreign countries averaged 794 million gallons per annum during the 
six years ending 1934-35. 

In l^lO-ll the exports scarcely exceeded 24 million gallons, but 
they rotws in tibe following year to nearly 15 and aggregated in 1913- 

million gallons, valued at £142,000, 
*^*®**** as compared with the coasting trade of 

119 million gallons, valued at £2,840,000. The foreign trade in fact 
consisted largely of benzine, though oil fuel for the Navy and 
lubricating oil which, prior to 1st A^ril 1914, w’ere also included in 
the same statistical head, helped to swell the total. In 1914-15 over 
2^1 million gallons of benzine, benzol, petrol and other motor spirii 
were exported to, the United Kingdom and the shipments in the fol 
lowing year fall to the United Kingdom) exceeded £150,000, ir 
value. The exports, foreign and coastwise, other than from Burma 
are negligible. ^Military requirements, chiefly of petrol, in Mieso- 
potan^ia vi'^ere largely met by re-export from Bombay to Persian G-ul 
ports and therefore do not ficrure in the statistics of foreign exportj 
from Burma, though from 1917 until the end of the war there wen 
considerable direct shipments to Egypt from Rangoon. In 1918-19 
24,845,000 gallons were exported, and in 1919-20, 37,854,000 gallons 
France and Italy being larffe recipients, and more than twelve millioi 
gallons going to Egypt ‘for orders’. The average annual exports 
durinc the fi%’e years endins 1924-25 amounted to 20,273,000 gallons 
In the followinsr quinquennium the average annual experts declinec 
to 2.201,000 gallons. There has been a further derdine in exports h 
recent years, and the a%’erage annual shipments during four year 
ending 1933-34 did not exceed 84.000 "aliens. Thi« precipitate fal 
in the exports of mineral oils is attributable to the ereatly increase' 
demand in India due to the development, of road transport an' 
Incre.ased consumption as iliuminants in place of vegetable oils. I; 
the following table the distribution of the trade in 1913-14 and 193£ 
36 is contrasted. 
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Table Xo. 2U6. — Distribution of the trade in mineral oils in 191J-14 

and 1935-36 contrasted. • 


Co nutria. 

1013-.I4. 

1 1035-36. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qiitir^atuy, 

Valtpp'. 



Cialloiih. 

£ 



£ 

United Kingdom 



U.'kOJ 4- 

POHl 


^7 

Holland 


3,06«,6ii3 




„ « 

United St atm of America 


g,SJCU,4.*y 

1H.LC74 i 



*■ 

Uermany 






. « 

Australia 


4^9,Ote4 

2,007 

e 



Ceylon - . - . 

■ 

3ih*i44 

1,600 

77o 


160 

Straits Settlements 



1,143 

O 1 j4 ^ i 


4,33 7 

Total (including other cminlrik^t^ i 


142,732 

3B,7o5 

1 j 



Tlic iiiidei which foreign consignmenliB of henyiiw 

arc iiiarl-cctcd make it iitii'OBBihie to auv, until some months after 
shipment, what price has actually been realisefl. In 1913-14 values 
wore calculated at the conventional rule of If annas (Iftl.) per 
gallon, the declared value at the time of -export, but from 
I >itu jii'ds the price Jiilopted has l>eeu that current for wholesale ship- 
meiits froi^i India less excise duty. 

The laiit of sale in liuritiii <>t fiiel nil is the ton “f 2.2 lu Ib-i. nii-i 
of other oils the gulK-n. Shipnifu^^ nf fta 1 oil if. lu IP-riu:. take.s phico 
usually in tlrums c4’ 42 gallons. 

Aiji excise duty of i«J niaias ! ei gallon is ut preseijkt levied on 

ail luolor si’irit prj'iUieea in iiidia auui iiurma, aiai a corte»|>-*jitiiiig 
'lnt\ « '1 the same amount on foreign imports. An excise duty of 2 
. '.I, pie.s (rPlbd.) per gallon is levied on kerosene. The imforfe 

duiN on kerosene is at present 3 annas 9 pies (4-22d.) per gallon. 

WISM OIL. 

On the West coast of the Madras Presidency the clupca lonyiceps, 
(sardines), appears in numerous and sometimes very large shoals 
betv.'eeu August and June. The sriiull fish is also known as “od- 
^ sardine The pdulfc fish, which m 

^ " generally fat, yields ii'oiju itf to io per 

cent of oil w'hen boiled and pressed in mere manual preawa®, Th« 
oil sardines are also found to some extent about the same senson of 
the year on the East coast north of Cocanada. Formerly large quan- 
tities of oil sardines used to be converted into manure by the 
w'asteful and offensive method of sun-drying on the open beach as 
the excessive oil content rendered the fish unsuitable for edible 
purposes. In 1907-08 the Jfadras Department of Fisheries interest- 
ed itself in the subject and based experiments and suggestions on 
early American practice, viz., that of boiling the fish in large pans, 
pressing the mass for the oil in manual presses and drying the press 
cakes as fertiliser. Xine smaller but similar works sprang up )n the 
same year, and, in 1920 the number exceeded six biindred. while the 
output of dry ferfa’liser was apnroxiTT-.ateK* 20. tons and that of 
oil 5,000 tons. In 1933-34 one hundred and sixty nine private ng 
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and guano factories worked in the South Kauara district again 
tweiity-five ill 1932-33. The number of factories in Malabar th 
worked during 1933-34 was one hundred and thirty-two. Durii 
1932-33 no factory worked in Malabar. 

The oil from sardines, like that from Japanese “iwashi’’ zaei 
liudeu, jiilchard, and herring, is made from the body of the fish ar 
is technically known as bod\ oil or “h-sh oil”. Fish oil from its ohea 
ness is often used as a cheap illuminant either directly or indirect, 
when converted into gas. The commoner sorts, usually brown ( 
almost black, are largely used as baths in tempering steel, and i 
batching jute, _ while the better sorts, brown to yellow, are extea 
sively used in leather dressing, in the manufacture of saddle an 
harness soap, for lubrication and paints. The name “guano” hs 
been generally employed to distinguish the residue (scrap) obtaine 
by drying the tissue and osseous material which is left after hoilin 
and yjressing the fish -for oil, from the “fish manure” obtained h 
simply drying the whole fish on the beach. The “guano” when con 
mercially dry, contains about 20 per cent, of nitrogen and 9 per oen 
of phosphoric acid. The presence of nitrogen and phosphoric aci 
renders it a valuable fertiliser. Every ten tons of sardines treate 
should yield tons of fish oil and tons of dry fish guano. In th 
better equipped factories stonm heating is employed and a clea 
yellow oil with a high stearine content is obtained.* Over open fire 
the oil yielded i® very dark in colour. Oil sardines after a continuou 
ahseoee for sk of years, appeared in abrindance in the Madra 

Presidency in ' ' The following statement shows the quantit; 

of fish oil and guano produced in Malalmr and South Elanara in tha 
year. 


Tabi.i: Xo. 207. — Quiinisfif nf fish oil and guano ■produced h 
Madt’ns I‘rr.-<idrncif from 1930-31 onmards. 








Oil. 

Gtiano* 







Tons. 

1.500 

Tons. 

5,000 

Soatli Klanam 

* 

' 

• 

- 

• 

820 

5,000 


The jrice for fish oil ranged between £3 and £9 per ton and that fo 
guano between £1. 10s. and £2. 5s. per ton. 


T.\bi.e No. 208. — Exporia of fish guano from the West Coast of iht 
Madras Presidencij from 1930-31 onwards. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

1930- -31 . 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 • . . . . 

1934- 35 

1935.36 . * . * . 

Tons. 

275 

22 

6 

2,346 

1,219 

139 

£ 

3,333 

198 

45 

11.288 

7,332 

616 
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Negapatam iind Calic'ut ar.j the t-hief ports of r^xporfe of tish guano. 

The unit of sale of the oil <ui the West Goitsl is the ton or the 
muund of 28 lbs., shipment being made hi tiii« 28 to 36 ibs. 

LSMOH GRASS OIL. 

The extraction of the esaentini oil eontaiiiofi in lemon grans 
{cymbopogon flexuasufi) is an iiniu-^try of (m - nsiderubie i.ronris** in 
^Jccaxr©ttc® 'it liimti lltt,* od \i( 

’ u large uf ciirnl is atibzeJ 

largely m the muimfacture oi f,o:tp-, und .-.ruto'ial 

tioii maj* be tlescriberl us u tuouoji ' oi^ i>i th*- \\ pr»t . ,i t!:e 

.Sluciras Presidoiiej', . } }m iiioin ]/! otj lu-'uig .ti'ca-. bt.'ug the ir.uiftii 

States of Travancore aiifl Coehiii aiui the southern ft.in, rA the ATtla.- 
bar district. _ L<-mon gm<s is botli vs,ild rult iveted. To-. bill 

sides on v/hieh it tloi irisiu-s lire tireil in -loiKiiir\. Idte lira! lU'etp la 
ready to be harvested in d niy and the season for distillation extends 
to October, furnfie(;.s and stills being set up in the Beighbonrhood of 
the plantations. The method of distillation is generalfy crude, and 
the resultant oil highly coloured and so adulterated that the citral 
©oatent seldom exceeds 50 per cent as compared with 83 per cent in 
th©^ pture article. The trade which was inconsiderable until the 

beginiamg of the present century received a great iinpetug about 
04, but the temptation of high prices encouraged crude iue-rJ oils of 
distillation and subsequent adulteration and when the demand in 
Europe was discovered to be unecpaal to the nhsorpti -n 'if t’ne quan- 
tity which Travancore and ^lulnbar were prepared to t xi>ort, a fall 
in prices which followed made distillation scarcely j'rotitable. There 
was some revival again before the war both in jirices and in the 
volume of the trade, and private efforts, supplemented by those of the 
Travancore Earbar to obtain a better quality of oil have proved that 
there is a steady and increasing demand in Europe and Amerie® for 
the purer product which is yielded by redistillation. T^vancore oil 
used in pre-war times to be shipped either from Alleppey or Cochin, 
but no ex|«)rfc stetiKties are available for the former port. The quan- 
tities that went forward from ports in British India, mainly Cochin, 
in the pre-war year, 1918-19 and in the last jRve years are 'shewn in 
the following table. 


Tabbb No. 209. — Quantify and value of lemon grase oil exported im 
1913-14. 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwarde. 




Year, 





Qumiitity. 

Yaliie. 

I91S-14 







CraTlons. 

47,."522 

^ C 

wiMm 

1918^19 


«. * 

• 




17.049 

tlMSl 



• * 

• 


• 


50,670 




• « 

, 


* 


43,f»8 ' 

31.331 

1933-84 





• 


45,416 

47.244 

1934-85 


- • 


* 

» 


77,790 

88,311 

1935-36 


• 

* 

• 

• 


98,877 

»4.492 
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fur ifiore thun 50 per cent of the total, Germany, the United King- 
fir»!n find the United States, nud the war did not cause any material 
ultenitiun in the distribution of the trade except that Germany was 
eliminated and a new market apparently found in Switzerland. 
Diu-inu tile post-war period Uraiiee, the United States. and the 
United Kingdom have maintahipd their position as the principal 
n f'ipuTits, and Germany has made her re-appeai’ance. In 1933-34 
the Chiitod States of .\rnenca took 43 per cent of the total exports, 
the United Kingdom 31. France 12, and Germany 7- 


The unit (T sale oa the West Coast is a dozen bottles of 22 oz. 
each, the unit in Madras being the lb. Shipment from Cochin is made 
„ ^ , j,' X.- iti drnms containing 07 V dozen bottles. In 

Bombay lemon grass oil is sold in tins of 
28 lb-;, and bottles of 1 ib. each, while shipment takes place in 
eopper pots of 125 to 250 lbs. 


MAHtTEES. 


The liidiuu eultivulor is generally too poor and his holding too 
small to make intensive manuring profitable. Green manuring is 
common and the benefits to the soil from the cultivation of nitro- 
genous plants is not unrecognised, but dried cow' dung which is the 
commonest manure available is too commonly preferred as fuel for 
domestic purposes. The chief internal demand for manures is there- 
fCMT© from the tea and coffee planting industries for whom, in addi- 
tion to the supplies availafol© in the country, over 66 thousand tons 
of artificial auad other Muds of manures valued at £502,913 were 
mi}iorte l in 1934-3.5, as against 50 thousand tons valued at £393,148 
in 1933-34, 


< )£■ th(‘ 
from fish 


animal manures ] rodaeed in India, the principal are derived 
and hones. The fish manure industry on the Malahsur 
1,’tjast has uireudy been separately noticed*. 
I’la* t-<iul L-xpurts from India of fish 


Fish manaree 


I) .atiufe ( iia.-iii' line 


an 


i ij L‘ I ais i( h-rub 1 e cp lai 1 1 1 ty 


o: 


juauo derived from 
the excrement of birds and bats) are shown in the table below. 
Prices, it will be noticed, are much higher than those obtaining in 
tlse post-war period, though there has been a marked diminution in 
quantity. 


Tarlf Ko. 210. — Quantify find value of fish manure and guano 
exported in 1913-ld, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 









Quantity. 

i Value, 

1{11,3-1 4 







Ton*?. 

lfi.2S4 

£ 

64,044 








IS, 18.5 

143,415 








5,646 

41,205 








.3,194 

1R,.561 





, 



7.227 

35,733 

1^34-35 







6,383 

1 3.5.838 





* 



6, .304 

! 33,249 


* Trie page 237. 
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The trade diHtrihiitecl Burma mml Siad^ tha 

‘■shares ui Kuiuhay nml i ^ Shipment.^ »rd 

' iiiiii!il\ dhvult^fl to lh/\h»ii aiul th^' StiaifM Sf^iilvtiieiits. 

Ill toi;h of tiT^li prodiiee*®! in Hotilli 

JCaiiarri and 4,rM”Ml tons hi Maiahar hi tin* .\rn^lras PrtV'Hiii^-nc'y „ The 
prices ot fish raamire in that ypnr ranged ITk. and t'*T per 

ton. 


Tht^ 11‘iiit of sale in Madras is cwt«. thi* ton ijr tin** aHii'ly of 

(K'Ci lbs. and Bhipmcnit. ehiefiy frouii IVIarnralr^m is Tiiadi in bags of 2 | 
qre. and rarely, of one cwt. 

Tl^ere ¥^'as a considerable demand beiore the mar ior cinifeiieil 
bones in France uiid IJelgmm for tiie luaiiiifacture of borie-biaeks 

ii ill tons, ^ T t* « was also export*- 

Bone manara. pre-war days to Hamburg, wltii© 

a coarser quality wcuit to l^iverpool and llull for the masinfacitiTO 
of siifierphosphates. The war which eiifc ofi India from extenaal 
Eupxilms eneotiraged the internal demand. In 1981, 21 iniHs for bjiB© 
cnishiBg and manure were in existence in Indin, of which 6 1553) 
were in Madras, 5 (1,IXI9) in Bonibaj, B (1.386) in i^ngab 1 (210) m 
'^e Unit^ Provineas and 1 (56) iti Hyderabad. The figures m 
brackets indicate the number of persons employed. 


Thfi following tah’.n.* sln>W6 
years as compared with the 
be seen that shipments since 


the di'^ti'iiaitioH 'jf the traJe in retent 
pyp-war and nt-st-war figures. ft will 
have" i^een fairl',- steady. 


Tabi-K No. 211. — Qiianilti! anJ 
from India >n 1913-14. 


vahio of rxpi>rtii of }>ont'is and bonr 
1918-19 and front 1931-32 onward». 


Tear. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

1013-14 

1918-19 ....--• 

103132 

1932-33 

19S3-S4 : 



1035-36 

Toiih« 
!U.\413 
lti.734 
n7.77K 
21,563 
24,Slf 
20,474 ' 

42.St4 ; 

£ 

.*>22 223 

174,t;62 

101.194 

108,«S14 

ISl,*??! 

170. 


FiiTures prior to 1931-32 include crushed bones. 

Tin- nroviiuuBl distribution of the trade in 'the last pre-war year 
wns follows ; Bengal 43,3.37 tons, Sind 2i>,5of) to^ns, pnnboy 25.SM 
tun<. Modrns 9.42a t-ms and Burnia l,tV=^l tons. th*> cfiiet destinations 
beinf Belcinm. "France, the XJnited. Kingdom, Japan end thermally. In 
1933^.14 tiic provincial distribution whs; BenceJ 12.959 tt.ns. Bombay 
l.,51 I tons. S*in<l 4,237 tons. IVIndvas 4.919 tons and Burma 1 , B jO tons, 
the chief destinations being the Tltnited Kingdom. Ceylon and 

Belgium. 
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Blood-meal. 


The utiit of side in Calcutta and Madras is the ton of 2,240 lbs. 
thou^li Karachi sells on the standard maund. The unit of sale aa ' 
^ ^ . * well as of shipment in Bombay is the 

Wnit 01 Sis a=d Blupment. Calcutta bone-meal, 

stiiiuH^'d and uiisteamed, an<l crushed bones are exported in bags of 
224 lbs. nett. From Madras ports as well as from Karachi shipment 
is made in hags of 2 ewts. 

Exports of dried blood or “hlood-meaF' according to trade classi- 
fication ar-' not se|>nnitoly rocoi’ded, but, appreciable quantities 

obtained from the slaughter houses in big 
cities such as Calcutta, Madras and 
Boiiihay are shipped. It has been estimated that 150 tons valued at 
£750 lire ex| iirtcd from Bombay in each year. Dried blood is- 
SI 111 in hag of 14(1 to 168 lbs. in Bombay. Animal meal is sold per 
unit of 8 to 10 per cent, nitrogen and horn meal 12 to 13 per cent 
nitrogen. The average annual exports of horn meal amount to 
app! oximately S.ftOTt ton-; valued at 611,845. The bulk of the ship- 
ments goes from Bengal with Sindi and Bombay as next in import- 
ance, the recipients being Japan and the United Kigdom. 

Cruile saltpetre is extracted from the earths containing usually 
not more than five per cent of nitrate. This crude saltpetre, which" 

may contain from SO to 50 per cent of 
foreign matter is used as a fertiliser. Irt 
1684, the latcsst year for wMcdi figures of produetion are available, 
8,542 tons were manufiaotured. Excepting a few hundred tons re- 
quired for internal consumption as ferfSliser, most of the output is- 
exported to foreign countries. The quantity exported in 1933 
amounted t<> 189.567 ewt'i. valued at £117,136 as compared with 
165.782 ewts valued at £'92.272 in the preceding year. The princi- 
pal rccijdvnts were the T'nited Kiiivdom. Ceylon, and MauxiteiuS- 
Th.; only otlmr mineral immure, s exportd in any quantity are sulplMdie* 
of arnmouiii. Hulphate of potash and kirinite. 

The following stfiteinent show's the figures of production of ammo- 
nium sulphate in recent years. 

Table No, 212 . — Production of sulphate of ammonia from 1932 

onwards. 


WMBses^ mamaxm. 


Article. 

1932. 

1933, 

1934. 

1935. 


1 

i 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Siilpliato of Ammonia 

9.474 

[ 

9,885 

11,775 

15,398 


Tn 19B4--3.5, 8.<’».53 tons xmlued at £19,851 were exported as com- 
pared with 2.121 tons valued at £13,366 in 1933-34 and 303 tons 
valued nt £2.625 in 1932-3-S. Practically the whole quantity goes to 
(Ceylon from Bengal. The unit of sale is generally the ton and ship- 
ment is inade in bags of 2 ewts. nett. 
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Of the other manures exported from India, the principal are 
oilcakes, the chief items being linseed, castor, groundnut, sesamum 

Other uumores. rape c*ak«.*s. These have already 

been dealt witli in the rrspeetive articles 

on seeds. 

SPIOES. 

Pepper. 

The trade in pepper is perhaps the oldest, and during tue .Muidi'' 
Ages was one of the most impt/rtant isranches of coniiia-icf f's-n 

Europe and the Eaf't. I’iieu un<i even earlier jIj*- . et 

India enjoyed a practical inonrtp<ily, thi-'it- being evidane,- tlm it u u.i 
flourishing os early ns the fifth (fentiiry but' >•> tla- ticgiuiiing 

of the ninetreenth century the competiflnn of tlie Ar«'hij**daii'0 

had jiroved too strong and it had lapsed into comparative insignifi- 
cance. Yet even now the average value of the exports from the 
British Indian ports approximates to £326, CKX) a year. 

Pepper is the berry of a vine-like climbing plant {piper niyrum^ 
which grows wild in the forests of Malabar and Travancor© and is 

Area and Prodnetton. extensively cultivated hj Europeans and 

Indians m and below the Ir^'estern Ghats 
from Karwur to Cape ^ Cotnoriii. It tlirives iu a Uwi, insjist 
climate with an abundant ruinfull. Jn lieiigul, jjepper is 
grown to a very limited extent only in the uorlhern parts 
of Jessore, while in Assam, except in Sylhet and the southern 
slopes of the Khasia Hills, very little is produced. In Bombay the 
area under the crop in 1904-05 amounted to 6,736 acres and in 190^- 
06 to 7,483, practically the whole of which was in Kanara. In 
Madras, the princijial producing areas are Malabar, Cochin and Tra- 
vancore, and, to a small extent, Coorg and South ICsnara. The 
vines are usually propagated fi’cun cuttings and the first crop m 
obtained in the third year, the berries ripening in March* A vine in 
full bearing in a good year will carry about l.CXXi clusters of fruit 
yielding 4 lbs. of dried pepper*. The yield from some of th© Kanara 
gardens in the Bombay Presidency is probably rather higher. The 
life of vine is about seven years. To obtain white pepper th© berriee 
after being plucked are soaked in water for seven or eight days until 
the pulp ferments. The mass is then trampled under fey coohVs to 
remove the pulp from the stone, and sun-dried. Little or no white 
pepper is produced in India. Blach pepper is derived from the 
unripe berry picked green, heaped and dried when the skin and 
pulp adheres as a wrinkled covering to th© stone. Two grades of 
quality are known on the West Coast, viz., Allepp-ey and TelUcherr^, 
of which the latter in normal times commands a slight premium over 
the former, as the pepper is bolder and heavier. 

The total exports of Indian pepper during the period 1900-1^>7 
averaged l2.C)00,fKXi lbs. valued at about £275,000. In 1913-14, 

♦Imperial Gazetteer. The Indian Empire, Tol. Ill, pegre 5-1. 
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exported. During five years ending 1922- 
Hxpocts. 20^ tile average annual exports amounted- 

to 11.2uH,(WW) ihs. valued at 1 284, (MX,).* in the toilowing quinquennium 
18.587,tKM'< lbs. of pep]>er valued at £558,000 were shipped at an 
average per year. During the seven years ending 1934-35, the average 
aniutal exports amounted to 9,626,000 lbs. valued at £370,000. The 
export trade in 1913-14, 1918-19 and in the last five years is illustrated 
by the following table. 


Tablb No, 213 . — Quantity and value of pepper exported from India 
in 1913-14, 19i8-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

Averag:e value 
per lb. 





IfoB* 

£ 

d. 

1913-14 * 

. » 

. 

. 

13,379,064 

289,943 


1918-15) . 



. 

12,846,748 

408,889 

9*0 

1931-32 . 



, 

10,538,864 

280,414 

6-4 

1932-33 . 



. 

6,689,200 

170,365 

6'1 

1983-34 . 




6,597,808 

136,793 

5-0 

l»34-3f> . 



. 

8,295,840 

183,779 

5*3 

1935-36 . 



- 

2,9-8,480 

.57,214 

4-6 


The average value, which had declined during some years after 
the armistice, has again reached the pre-war level in recent years. 

The chief importing countries in the last pre-watr year and in 1935- 
36 aie shewn in the following table. 


TAnr.K' N''. 211. — Hi. i n of thr Irnde in pepper among principal 

importing rrm >’.fii,-p ii, 7'^7-7-Ji. and 1935-36 contrasted. 


Count 

! Iff 13- 

14. 

1935-36. 

Qiiant uy. 

Value, 

Quantity. 

V a-lue. 

Cf-^riT. inv 

Itnl\ 1 . . . . 

Irn ^ . . , , . 

... . ; 

StatD- uf AmiT’Era 

Other r*ountrie.s 

llm. 

!, ,170,274 
3,110.541 

2.3 12. 2 2S 1 
3,O0S,O25 j 

£ 

32,399 

64,571 

60,730 

1 *16,172 

4.296 
4.5. [4 7 3 
65,802 

lbs?, 

1160^-^ 

1S,4S0 

2,241.568 

14,224 

336 

179,200 i 
388,528 

£ 

2,451 

495 

41,225 

i;i5 

10 

4,1.50 

8,688 

Total . ; 

! 

13,J^79,0f)4 1 

i 

289,043 

2.958.480 

57,214 


-lupnit-in ■ 


<Tt-rmany in 1913-14 were unusually 
■oj-Lmr, is n:i ingredient in the manu- 


The T'-riiieipa 

heavy. Pepper, wr> have sine.- 

faeture of ti ■ar_ shell?:. Tu ir.:15-.30. Traly and the Dnited States of 
America took .0 .and 6 per cent., respectively of the total exports, 
while the L nited Xingdorn and Germany accounted for 4 and *6 per 


*Fipures for Persian Gulf area of Asiatic Ttirkey. 
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•cent, re^^pertively , 'Felliit-hc^rTv r uhirh lierivt/cl fmro twc 

varieties of vine kii^uii in tljo v-'^i^iaenlur K4§: f aii4 

only shippi*rl l^^Hieherry . hut a!si> fr^>rii the riei^hbcnirini^ 

port-3 (4 Cahrnil, taA Ikniararn, while Oseliiti, Alleppy ail'd 

Tut ief r.nth^t< h-r tli^^ pepy#er vrowii iii tfe. Coeliiii raid 

Travaiicore Htates. T!ie rii?ution ^4 tin* fraile- in Ik1*k14 and IflSo- 
36 iiTOon^ the proviiieeH i< in tin* snhjnined, Mnrlrns liafi 

ahvny,- tak^ni a prt'pM!a]t''rat in^i/ '-liar** of the Irarho ^ 

T-Uilk No, 214-A. — P/\fr of j^^pjrr aowao; fhp, 

vatiaiis pratnnre^ in J^Jti h? nn^ 193"i-^fp f-n^h'ftpJnh 



Pepper is packed lur export ireia Madras purt^ ixi oX 1^ cwts. 

nettj, iruia lionibu\ m ua^s i>i L*ju lu iiVt^ lbs* neti and £roi:i: 

_ ^ ^ ^ ^ Culcuila iu bundles ol 224 lbs. nett. Xii€ 

Unit oS sale and sfelpment. a. 4 -a^ 

Liii-ir oi "^axiio m J. eiiici iierx y is ijiie a^nc 

in Cociilii ihe cuuU^ . liombay sells in bags of 140 to i 6 t 

lb». ^Aiid Caicuttii uii liie bazaar maund. 

iii addition to tile foreign trade, movements by rail and river 
and coastwise bj sea between the provinces for ipternai oonsniaaption 
j. , have always been considerable. l>iiring 

* the three years ending 1984-85 the oiiaat- 

wise imports by sea averaged about iU iniiiion. lbs., of which Calcutta 
and Bombay t<K>k 8 million lbs. eucii, and Sind '2 million lbs. Im- 
ports from foreign eotiiitriejs were mainly from the Straits Settle- 
ments, the totai rjuantitv in 1982 -.‘i 8 being 1 , 427 , 0 «X) lbs., in 1933 - 84 , 
1 , 290,000 lbs. and in 1 ^ 34 - 35 , 711,000 lbs. 


CMllies. 

Originating in trof.ical Americn and introdnet^d int^j India 
soinehcrc about the middle of the seventeenth ceiit'ury by the 

Caltivatioci rortugnese, there are at present many 

varieties of ra.psieum disseminated over 
large tracts in India, both as garden and field crops. No separate 
stat’^tics of prodnetion or of acreage are available but in Madras, the 
province uith i-y far the' largest production, the area has been 
esiiinated at uot Ic-^s than otkl.OPO acres annutdlv imd while the 


distril ution i-- pr.:*Tv gcTu-ca], r-uli’viitio 


ckrticularlv large in tiv' 


G-nntur district and the n]d.inds of fTodavari and Ivistnn. Outside 
Madras the chief iiroehicing iireas are in Eastern and Northern 
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jtiengai, in me n-aj^aunse, oagaing ana iViymgyan aisiiriciis oi JDurma 
and in Bombay where there is extensive garden cultivation particularly 
in rht- Dharwar, Belgaum, Khandesh, Satara, Poona and Shoiapur 
dihtriets. To a limited extent the crop is raised in the Punjab, where 
V n ornn-n at nn elevation, the chillies are said to acquire a greater 
pungency to which perhaps is due the popularity of the so-called 
'Nepal' cayenne. The yield is subject to great variations in different 
localities. 


Unit of Sale and Shipment. 


Thf* jjods are sun-dried and packed for the market in Southern 
India in gunnies each containing 70 to 75 lbs. or in bags weighing 

168 lbs. gross, and shipment takes place 
in bags of 54 lbs. or in bundles of 
cwts. each. In Bombay the unit of sale and shipment is the bundle 
of lf>8 to 196 lbs. each while in Calcutta it is the bundle of 1 maund 
prnfis. The unit of sale in Rangoon is a hundred visa of 860 lbs. and 
are packed for export in bags weighing from 100 to 170 lbs. 

nett. 


Of course the hulk of the chillies grown disappears in local 

consumption as .an ingi'edieut in curries, c'hutncys and other food 
_ preparations. The dried fruit reduced to 

' powder is the red pepper or cayenne of 

commerce. The expoi’t trade does not greatly interest any large 

firms and the business is chiefly in the hands of Indians with 
branches or correspondents in Ceylon and the Far Fast. The distri- 
buMon and volume of the trade varies little from year to year. The 
average shipments have for a long time been in the neighbourhood of 
15 million lbs. a year but in 1918-19 the total was only 9. 217, (XX) lbs. 
duf in failure of this crop in the Gnntnr Ilistrict of the Madras 
Pj'i and Ihe eonseque.nt restrictions placed upon export to 

un ‘it d.'iilotinn of slocks for local consumption. In 1983-84 and 
the txportsi were 16.564.000 lbs. and 17,746,000 lbs., 
octivi ly. Tti the following :;ihlr the qn.antities and values of 
chillies export'-d in 101.3-14 with the shares of the princip.al recipient®, 
are contrasted with those in 19,35-36. 5i’’alues, which had appreciated 
hy over 100 per cert, in Ihe fir-it decade after the out-break of the war, 
have in recent years come down to the pre-w^ar level. 


Table No. 215 . — Slmre of ihp principal importing countries of chillies 
in 1913-14. and 1935-36 contrasted. 


Principal roiintries. 

1913- 

14. 

1935-36. 

Quant ity. 

BH 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Straits tlernents 

.States of America 

Italian East Africa 

Mauritius and dependencies 

Aden and dependencies - 
United Kiii^jdom 

Other countries 

lbs. 

10,674,719 

3,552,346 

090,284 

380,988 

280,483 

1 204,036 

9,789 
310,440 

£ 

90,813 

28,474 

5,218 

3,181 

2,048 

1,671 

93 

2,722 

lbs. 

19,486,096 

321,216 

72 ’ 01 6 

94,752 

176,176 

12,096 

379,668 

£ 

134,643 

2,455 

*771 

586 

2,109 

99 

3,661 

Total 

16,103,08 j 

mm 


j 144,324 
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The only noticeable alteration in the courisc- of the trade during the 
war was the transitory interest t^iken by the* Kingdom which 

took 10,000 lbs. only in 191B-14, while her total for 1016-17 wais 
1,108,000 ibs. This rise was not miiintairied in the post-%var period, 
and exports to the United Kingdom have now decliiietl to the prs-war 
level In 19S6-S6. 7(i per cent, of the exports 'went from Bengal, 24 
per cent._ from the Madras Presidency and 3 per cent, from Ikirnia, 
the principal ports eoneerned being (.'ulcutta, Tutieorin. Negapatatn, 
^Madras jtnd liangoon. C'eylon and the Straits riotth'ifj'f'iits L'C'ntinne 
to be the chief reelpientK. 

G-inger. 

Gringer {zimiber officinah) has been cultivated in India for 
centuries, bnt no statistics as tcj urea of cnitivat ion or oct^um .,re 
Cultivation. availubl*-. (in the iMulabar I'oust i*. hich 

bus long bc<‘u farnouh for its ginger, 
cutting's are planted in May and the rhizomes dug up in the following 
Kovoniber. Other parts of India where there are coiisiderabie quan- 
tities grown are the Surat and Thana districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, the Rangpur district in Bengal and the Kuinaon district 
of the United Provinces. In o good year 2, OCX) lbs. of dry ginger to 
the^aer© is a fair average yield. Xhe rhizomes are purch.'^is<'‘d from (lie 
cultivator by dealens who either sell them again aa green or dried 
ginger. Bried ginger again is either bleached or nnhlcsiehcd sicc* ;} ding 
as it is parboiled or sera|»ed before being exposed to the sun. Un- 
coated (i.e., scraped) (Cochin ginger is reputed the best rnarke^ted in 
India . 

The export trade does not .attain to any great dimen.sions, but 
ginger is to be found in ahnnst every bazaar und the internal consump- 
„ , . tion for curries and medicinal purpoweB' 

' must be very great. The chief external 

niarkeis for Indian ginger are Aden, Arabia, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, Anglo-Egyptian Siidan, Ceylon, Italian East Africa and the 
United States of America. Ginger is usually pecked for export fnam 
Cochin and Tutieorin in ba^gs containing 112 lbs. each, and from 
Calicut in bag© of 140 lbs. each, the unit of sale at the former two 
port® being the candy of OOO lbs. and at the latter tlie cwt. Erom 
Calcutta it is shipped in bags of 2 maunds and from Bombav in bags 
of 112 to 140 lbs. 

In the following table are shewn the quantity and value of ginger 
exported in 1913-14. 1918-19 and from 19@l-82 onwards. 


Tabe,b No. 216 . — Quantity and value of exports of ginger in 

1918-19 and from 1931-3S onwards. 




ITea^r- 







1013-14 







lbs. 

0 , 214,471 

£ 

191S-19 







3 , 842.677 

66,707 

1931-32 







6 . 108,602 

’ 06.362 

1932-33 







6 ,. 338.312 

: 86,312 

1933-34 







5 , 244,288 

67.780 

1934-35 







4 , 400,256 

62.032 

1935-36 

• 





- 

2 , 818,816 

56,605 
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Of ilie quantUy t-xported in l*.il3-14, 4,220,551 lbs. went from 
Boiiitciy, 3,153,653 lbs. from Calicut, 1,275,421 lbs. from Cocbin 
and ;314,:-}5t> lbs. from Calcutta. The substantial decline in the 
voiuin*- of slupinents in 1618-19 was attributed chiefly to the greatly 
reduecfl 1 onnage available at West Coast port.s in that year. The 
total shipments for the Madras Presidency in 1918-19 aggregated 
less Wnin 800,fJ(X> lbs. During the three years 19S1-S2 to 193B-34 the 
volume of exports averaged 5,897,600 lbs. to wliich Bombay contri- 
buted 71 per cent, and Madras Presidency 28 per cent. 

While India expiorts on an average about 6,000,000 lbs. of ginger 
■every year, her imp.orls averaged 207,000 lbs. per annum during 5 

years ending 1933-34, chiefly from Japan 
Imports. Bombay and Calcutta. A marked 

improvement in the imports was noticed in 1934-35 when 1,449,504 
lbs. Wi re import >“4 against 142,352 lbs. in the previous year. 


Cardamoms. 

The cardamoms which enter in the export trade of India are 
■ obtained from the capsules of perennial herb (eleitaria- cardamoynum) 
_ _ indigenous to the humid forests of Western 

and Boutiiem India where it is extensively 
cultiv'ftted at elevations from 500 to 5,000 feet. Two varieties of 
eardanaoma are recognised, Mysore, round, smooth -skinned capsules 
-and Malabar, long, rough-grameid capsules, known as fshorts and 
short loni/$. The former are preferred and command a higher price. 

t.'urdauiuins are chiefly used for medicinal purposes, for flavouring 
cakt-t- iiiai liquiors .Uid a-i an ingredient in Berman sausages. The 

t "Si- nri.il oil utied medicinally as a oarmi- 
n.itlve aiu.1 in connection with perfumery 
in i'ranec and the United Btatts or America is derived not from ih© 
iMaiaoar i.- r 5I\‘sore cardanioui, but froni jln* so-called ‘greater 
Can! aui ..i • , ’ a XtU ul ><)» ,ih tihituiu). 


in i 'ranee 


The capsules wilicii ripen in Septeinber and UcCuber are hanJ- 
gatht red and sent duv. ii ro the ports, and while some are dried and 

ol Marketing. '’'-‘V.b-J 

^ (;^LiiaiiUes are generTiiiy cured, iriore ela- 

b?ciaici;\. Atlcr siupliur-t>IcLiclied the tstaik end of each pod m 

Ca-ir* iiihy clipped ruid t!u_“ e tpsules are then graded. Such carclan^oms 
rc^cii ii] J^tjiidrni about dr-uble the price per lb. of the less 
(-aiV'^‘'Td\ ere [ocih d p'‘dbs. In some qiiancrs iliere has been an iii- 
erfasctl demand iattcly for dried greeii em'danioikis whieii are suxiposed 
to be liioiv hiehly llavoiired than the bleacdied eurdaiiioiiis. 

t ’iirdaiot /ins '/re lacked for ^'XTiori from iXIadrus x/orts in eases of 
50 haS. :o 1 ewt. each in the ease of shipment x^j Louden, Australia 
etc., nna in bundles of 120 to SOCf lbs. in the ease of shipment to the 
Straits Serthruents. The unit of .sale in Boinhajr is the Surti maiuid 
of 30-2 lbs. and sliipineiit is made in bogs eoiitaxnirig' 140 lbs. nett. 

The following taljle shows ilie eliief i^cris of export and ilie xirox^or- 
tioiiate share of the trade enjoyed by each in the year preceding the 
outbreak of war and in 1935-36. 
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Table No. 217 . — Share of the portu in erpi^rts vf ear/htmioms in 

14 and 1933-36 ed , 

m 


Ports. 


1913 

-14. 1 

1935-38. 


Quantity. 

Pareentag:®. 

Quantify. 


Hombay 


IbH. 

191,769 

al * O 

: 

,3 ' ' • O 

Calciittm 


63.90.5 


0, 1 r.o 

* 

Madras Ports 


105,648 

27-0 i 

1 


fi i f 


i2xitorts from L'liioultu WBro iii iyiii-!4 cousiderubl v above the 
averu"f% owing to greater fnelUlies for shipini'nt, l-iig*' qu.tnti:it*s 
being railed up from the West Coast for despatch from this Port. 

The jiext table shows the foreign trade, quantity and %'ahie, in 
lhlO-14, lhlB-19, 1919-20 and from 19B1-32 onwards. 


Table No. 218 . — Quantity and value of cardamoms* exparieti irum 
India in 1913 - 14 , 191 ^ 19 , 1919-20 and from 1931-32 onwar.U. 


Year. | 

Quant it y. 

Valu?** 









1" 







• 

:i7:i,4oi 

411,904 








r»4],«50 

51,«06 

im9^20 







1,H54,048 

176,388 

1931.32 







723,3.56 I 

92,783 

1932-33 







936,872 

168, aw 

% 







1.341,769 

159,320 








1,039,024 

1 14,825 


* 


■* 

• 

* 

* 

1 ,340,394 

143.008 


Though the volume of exports frorii Madras ports declined from- 
over hXJt,CMX) lbs. in 1013-14 to 21,000 lbs, in 1917-lS, very large 
shijunents from Calcutta and Bombay chiefly to the United King- 
duin, raised the uli-India total (893,160 lbs.) in the latter year lo 
nearly three times that for 1916-17 (311,7941 lbs.) and shipments in 
1919-20 were phenomenal, thoxigh values were below pre-war rates. 
In the triennium 1981-32 to 1933-34 exports of ©ardamom averaged" 
1.000,496 lbs. of which Sweden took 26 per cent- and the United 
Kingdom 12 per cent. The other principal direct customers for Indian* 
cardamoms are GrerniHny, the United States of America and Arabia. 

Beteimits. 

The betelnufc, which is the fruit of the arecapalm (arcco caiechi#}, 
forms in conjunction with the leaf of the betel vine (piper beile) and' 
B little lime and clove or nutmeg, the common masticati’Wy of the 
East, known all over India as pan supari. Statistically bK>th the 
betelnut and the betel leaf are regarded as spices and the interuHl 
demand for the ftsritior is so grcfit that th--^ import trade is of miu-h 
greater moment than the export, though there is some traffic outwards ^ 
with colonies where Indian omiiiraiits abound. Though sup>plie.s of 
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betel k-uf, whieh are derived from a eiiiiibiny plant belonging to the 
same fumiiy as j>exjper; are drawn from considerable distances by 
rail and river, the fact that they have to be chewed green, limits 
foreign exijorts, which are negligible, to the island of Ceylon. The 
areca palin is confined almost entirely to the moist tropical tracts 
that fringe the coastline and it is seldom found more than 200 nailes 
from the sea. No statistics of area or jiroduction are available, but 
the number of trees must be very large as the demand is practically 
nnivcrsai. In Southern India a full-grown tree is calculated to yield 
*250 to 300 nuts annually, but elsewhere, as for example in Burma, 
the average output is very much lower. The nut is prepared in a 
great \*ariety of ways for sale, being sometimes marketed sun-dried 
only, and srmeiimes plucked unripe and boiled and sliced. The 
Indian tariff recognises eight different classes with different valuations 
for purposes of import duty. 

ThiC following table illustrates the insignificant extent of the 

export trade as compared with the import 
trade. 


Exports. 


Table X-o. 219. 


-Exports and imports of betelnuts in 1913-14, 1918- 
19. and from 1931-32 onivards. 


Year 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Q imut ity* 

’Va.lue. 1 

Qimntity. 

Value. 

i9lS-I9 

1934-35 

1933-311 

llm. 

43§.S@S ^ 

362,419 

295,120 i 

3f>T,24H 

.3^2,144 

394,126 

420,16 . 

£ 

s,im \ 

7,717 ' 
11.003 
10,264 
10,352 
9,554 

lbs. 

127,464,241 

142,527,683 

123,314,240 

125,143,083 : 

133,773.606 

137,480,560 

147,777,504 

£ 

819,068 
1,141,269 
1,085,628 
891,983 
i 784,408 

767,'2<)il 
729,014 


The principal recipients of Indian betelnuts are the Union of South 
Africa, Kenya Colony, Aden and Fiji Islands, and the chief ports of 
export Bombay and Madras.' The bulk of the imports come from the 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Java and Hongkong. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and the nuts 
a-e saii.j.ed in bags weighing 2 maunds. In Bombay the unit of 

ITnit of Sale and Shipment. candy of 21 Bombay maunds or 

shipment 


made in bag 


the maund of 28 
of 168 to 182 lbs. 


lbs.. 


beinsT 


Oiniiamoii. 

The true cinnamon of commerce is the dried bark of ciTincLmom'iCTTt 
rei/Ianicum, a native of Ceylon but found also on the Western Ghats 
Marketing Southern India at altitudes up to 6,000 

' feet. The plant exists under cultivation 

as a coppiced bush. The bark after removal is pressed in bundles until 
slight fermentation sets in, w*hieli allows of the scraping of the outer 
covering and the pulp underneath. These strips are then cut into 
lengths of about twelve inches and dried, when they contract into the 
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shape of quills under which uume they are eoid. Thickor pieces ol 
bark from the larger shoots ure sold as chips whidi eommaud lower 
prices as the tiavour is inferior. Three valuabit) ess«i»tiai oii» are 
also obtained from the tree, one from t!ie burk, one from the leaves, 
known as clove oil, and one from the root, ail with uit'dicinal proper- 
ties. No statistics of area or production of fdnnauion are maintained 
but- the yield per acre is said to lie l.jit ibs. * 

The provinces eontrii>uting to the exp-ort tratir ur * 

Madras and Bengal the cliit-f port in the fonn- r ]-rr'ii'!.‘ncy boitjc 
_ Tellichery on the \V est t.’o.'jgt. The true 

' cinnamon is very crurmtonly atbuie'ret’ -b 

specially in powder lorin, with rassfa liijnta the bark rafi<4fm 
cinnamomum common in Kast Bengal, the Klmsta iliiia and Bnrnia. 
and the exports from Bengui would most probably seem to be of tin* 
origin. It \vill be iif/ticefl i'roin tiie foilov.ing taijhj tliat tht-re i’.us b* i ft 
a marked, (leeliiio in the %ohuiie <<f e.sports tluring recent years. The 
principal rlestination of the exports is the United Kingdom. 

Table No. '220. — Quantitif and r/ilur of exports of rinnanton from 
India in 1913-14. 1918-10 and from 1931-32 omvards. 


Year. 











lbs. 

C 

1013-14 


m 





• 

33^ 170 


1018-19 


m 






itf 1 j) o ^ 9 

2,329 

1931-32 


m 


* 




10,538 

424 

1932-33 





, 



4,48U 

132 

1933-34 



, 





6,490 

2IH 

1934-35 

. 

i# 

m 


. 



8,960 

im 

1935-36 

. 

• 

• 

- 

- 

• 

• 

5,376 

m 


The unit of sale in Calcutta i» the bazaar maund and shipment is 
made in bags of 2 maunds. On the West Coast sales are on the 

b^sis of the candy of 600 lbs. or the maund 
®^^*™***“ weighing 28 lbs., ^hiie exports are made 
ia hags of ICM) or 168 lbs. 

doves. 

Cloves ax© the dried, unexpaiided flower buds of ougenia 
caryophyllata plucked when they assume a bright pink or scarlet 
colour and generally dried in the sun with or without scalding, the 
yield from each tree being about 6 or 7 lbs. of dry cloves. There is 
no systematic cultivation in India and no statistics of scre«tg« or 
yield are separately recorded. Oloves are chiefly grown in the foot- 
hills of the Western Ghats in the Madras Presidency- A valuable 
essential oil is obtained from the dry buds which is largely employed 
in perfumery. 

Zanzibar and Pemba contribute four-fifths of the world's supply 
of cloves and India on an average imports over 7 million lbs, valued 

at about £267,000 from these two coun- 


lEzports. 


tries. Exports from India on the other 


hand are small and in value seldom exceed £M)0. In 1916-14 the 
total quantity shipped reached barely 10,000 lbs. The total rose to 
■21,000 lbs. in 1915-16 while in 1917-18 and the following year 19,ftO0 
ibs. went out from Calcutta probably on account of freight being more 
readily obtainable there than in Madras w’hich used to enjoy a mono- 
poly of this trade. In recent years the exports have declined steeply. 
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Tilt- ;i\-eruge amiunl rxjyorls during iive years ending 1931-32 amounted 
ti) ;■».<»( »0 Ihs. In 1932-33, 784 lbs. were e.xporterl and in 1933-34, 112 
lbs. In 1934-35, there were no exports while 784 lbs. were ship- 

ped in 1935-30. Bengal now eiijoss a monoi>oIy of the export trade. 
The ehief iiost-war destinations are tlie Straits Settlements, IXIauritius, 
and Fiji. 

The unit of sale in Calcutta is the seer and shipment is made in 
TTnit ol Sale and SMpment. bundles weighing 2 bazaar maunds. 

Coir. 


Of the pnjducts derivable from the coconut, the exports from 
India of coir fibre and manufactures thereof were at the outbi'eak of 
war, second in iiaportance to those of copra, and of considerably 
greater value than the shipment of coconut oil. The coir indust i-y 
then underwent .severe ec-lip.se, I>ut the premier position temporarily 
usurped, while war lasted, by coconut oil is now claimed by coir 
manufuctur-s. 

In recent the coir lndu<try is most developed in Travancore- 

and least devclopv-d isi Bouth Ivtinara. On the West cc^ast, Mysore, 

Orissa and in parts of Bombay coir is 
Ooir nore. muntii'acturecl to a smaller extent. The 

total number of persons emjilo.wd in the coir industry was in 1981, 
224,788, of which 154,312 were women. For tiie manufacture of coir, 
miaiiily the green husk is used, but an inferior grade of coir is also 
jnad© from the dry hnsk and the green husk which is beaten and 
converted info yarn without retting. The inferior qualities are not 
however c-tniinercially important. "Hnsk of ® particular stage of 
iriLituiit v i< rtMjui>"fd for the inunufaettjre of the l:>fcst grades of coir, 
'ib* f; i-’- . 4 j,- nt It.isl eight inontlis in pits on the 

Ion sii* .’•i-' .. f rK» r- i t bn>-];v-. ■ ..r-t , '.vliorc there is a gcx>d scour and then 
r<.rn'-vi d a.iid ! i-n -.T',}; c; -4} t’-,' i.i?}. .aul c.ll extraneous particles 

i ; dbr.j art r.litainf-d by this 
lit th..- trade as Uiisnalccil, -which 
t],,-. ii • i"nedi-itely 

after tin- nuts li.ive h<*fu e.\M-aetefl or alrerunti’. ely, -ror;...:: t!ic whole 
nuts In ii dry place for six or seven months and niter the kernels inive 
been extracted, immersing the luisks in water for t-^vrlve hours or so 
h'.f'.re heatinc. The cost of retting three to four thonsaiicl husks 

r'-iic fr^en 4 sh. to 10 s]i. T, -ibtain a cand-;- of six cwts. of vara 


;tre rf!i;r>\ . ,1. Th-- botl'-r ii'Utliti-; 
metho-h Th-- v.irled>"~ of t.-.:.!r kn'awn 
ai'f. g'< n-r.-llv n : fk-ri-'T. -‘lOi ac'al b-,- 


tl-r. ;■ ♦ I r!i.n> is-; nd cr.-.-n li^isks are required. The fibi-e is 

s- ‘■■■ in ihi- T-irh ly lu'-itiim the ha^ks on a block r-f wood with 

fj snrO’ cf-.-.'!.-. Th<‘ fi’-re i> then dried and aeain lightly beaten. 
Pror.i-“-rlv rt‘tt(_Tl fibre d-aes n--it iwu.nlly lo.se its colour on. exposure. 
Five or six nuts should yield one Ih. of dri-ed clean fibre. 

Sliipnients of coir fibre are inconsiderable but such as there are, 
go fc>rwarcl usually in hydraulic pressed bales of 200 to 224 lbs. In 
Exports recent yetus the shipments have declined' 

considerably a« compared -with the pre-w^ar 
despatches. In 1934-35 only -54 tons valued at £730 were exported as 
agaiujst 7-10 tons valued at £11,450 in 191.3-14 and 300 tons valued at 
£‘4..3o3 ill 1918-19. Cochin has practieallv a monopoly of the com- 
paratively small exports of this fibre from India in the ra-w’ state 
h.aving a sh-im of 49 tons out of the final quantitv of 54 tons ex- 
jioi'tcd in 1934-35. 
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It is more usiial to export the fibre in the form of yarn rope. lr» 
the former case it is spun to the required length either by hand us is 

Ooir vams case in IMalabar, or on the spinning 

wh€.‘f*l uH in Trnvaricore. Tlie husks of 
nuts about teri months old yield better in.itt'riiil tlum older <>r iiriiiu*- 
ture nuts. And tkinl baekvv-.'iters furnisli tie- ‘bcsi .id,*!-” i.i?*.. • Ti.e 
best yarns Anjengo (superior or ordinary), Alapai, Vgrome, Asta^ 
tamudy, originally named after tbe localities where tb'-.v pro- 
duced or collected but now obtninable troin '-r!-,* r ~ a- w* l! as** 

easily distinguishable by their colour and i-.vist. 

Between the spinner and the -^hipiMT tli^* yiirii pasx-^ tbmgh many 
hands. The first middleman Tjiay h*- ,1 j'-t’y Kh<:*|»k“epcr who Im's 

Trade organisation. accepted yarn in_ p.a,ymcnt h.r rice r,r mit, 

r.r tn*'* owner < ■! n shed m which liulf u 
dozen or more pii‘f'e-W(,rl:er.s wash and spin tlio fibre from his coir 
pits. Eveiitnally rhe yarn, which i.s ah in short hfiiika, reaches 
deak-rs who sort it roufrldy according to colour and thickness and p«fc 
it up in bundles weighing a standard maund or rnultipk'S th.'r>r*of, 
before disposing of it to the big dealers at the const ports frorr* whom 
the shippers get their supplies, or to the manufacture-rs. The shipp*-’** 
is obliged, when the yam has been examined and graded by v/iomcn 
according to size and colotir, to get it rewinded into long hanks ^-i 
450 yards weighing 2| lbs. each at a cost of abnnt Hs. 10 pt<r i .n 
because the village workers cannot be persuaded to do Pn. These 
hanks are then tied across and made into bundks each '.veighing ono 
cwt. , which again are baled and hydraulically pressed before shipment. 
Inferior vnrns are done up in huiulh s known as dholls of 5 or 7 lbs. 
for acceptance as broken stowage. The middlemen arrange for sales 
through brokers on payment of commisaion which varies from 1 sh. 
6d. to 3 sb. per six hundredweights. The yam is sold at Alloppy o® 
spot cash basis or stock system. The yam intended for overseas ex- 
ports is supplied by the contmetor on the “haled weight” basis. 
These bales are nmd© according to tbe firm’s grades. The principal 
ports of lAipmeni are Alleppy, Cochin and Calicut. 

The exports of manufactured coir exclude rope fwhich is separatciy 
classified in the trade returns! and consist chief!;.- of yarn. The 

following table shows the quantity and 

ExjKiri of mimnfaetnred value exported in recent years as eon- 

trasted with the pre-war and pmb-war 
figures. 

Table No. 221. — Quantity and value of manufaeinred coir, exelu^ingt 
rope in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwardx. 


Year, 1 

Qtlflill’fefty. 


1913-1+ 

1918-13 ■ • ■ ... 

1931- 32 

1932- ^3 

19'*3-3+ 

19.34-3.5 ..... . . 

1935-36 

Toiaa. i 

,38,610 
13.10- ; 

20,300 ' 

2*1,904 

31, 10? : 

31,3'9 1 

34,223 : 

£ 

59 \61© 
233,340 
,';0.5.O36 
4’'.“ .284 
r.77.|i'4 
.59*! .2-4 1 
650, 1»2 





The following ’statement shows the cx{im-tK of cuir goods from the 
Travuneore iStato, by all routes. 


Table N'o. 222. — Export of coir goods from Travancore State by all 

Toiites. 


! (Vear tsnJlhig natldle of Aii|J?U8t). 

1 1 Coir 

Year. ! I'oir Coir f Coir €oir ' mattinjir, 

flhro, roite^. f arn- mats, ’ itgs and 

1 j i driiMgtits. 

Grand 

total. 

dumber 

of 

huslis 

1 required- 

1 

j~- , 

! Ch.vfcp'. 

i&30-ai . . ; i.«»8 

l»31-33 . . : 

1932-33 . • 1 4,957 

i 

Cwi8, 

,1,227 

306 

Cwt8. 
58:CT2.‘; I 
561C287 j 
649,01^ 

i 

i 1 

1 1 4 #<«iO 1 

1 206,017 ; 

Cwt<8. 
130,890 ^ 
164,, 000 
200,709 

Cwts, ' 
895,801 
013,010 
1,060,018 

Tiion^ands- 

447,900 

456,505 

630,009 


Note. — ( 1) Mattings, mgs and draggete have been converted from yards into 
.nwt. at the rate of 33 -3 yards per ewt. 

(2) 3,000 husks have been taken to yield a candy of coir 6 ewts. 


Before the outbreak of wajr Germany took rather more and the 
■Umted jKingdoin rather less than 30 per cent, of tiie whole, the 
halanee going in about equal shares to Holland, Belgium and Brance. 
In 1918-19 tonnage was scarce and the exports were restricted chiefly 
to matting. In recent years, the principal recipients are the United 
Elingdom, Germany, Hetherlands, Belgium, France and Italy. 

The West Coast ports are practically closed to traffic during the 
south-west monsoon, and the season for shipment therefore runs from 
September to Msiy. The yam is shipped from Cochin in coils of 1 
cwt. riid bales of 3 cwt., from Cocanada in bales of 280 and 288 ibs. 
and fr»jin Calicut in bales of 3 ewts. The unit of sale in Cochin is 
ilie eandv of GOO lbs., in Calicut the cwt., and in Cocanada the candy 
of 500 lbs. 

Of the ports participating in tlic Cochin, it v. ill Le seen, 

continues to enjoy a preponderating sli.uc. The pre-war percentage of 
Cochin was 76 and of Calicut 21. 

Table No. 223. — Quantity and percentage share of the prmcipal 
ports in the exports of maimfactured coir itv 193^-33. 




^Export??. 

i 


Ports. 

Coir 

y a rn , 

Coir mats 
and 

mattings. 

Coir 

manufac- 
tizred 
other ; 

sorts. 

Total. 

Percent- 

age. 


r cwt8. 


C\% t s. 

r\rts. 


Cocanada 

6,336 

. - 


6,336 

1 

Cochin . 

376,286 

62 ^98 

9,580 

448,764 

71 

Caliont . 

164,940 

5 

554 

165,499 

26 

Mangalore 

1,810 i 


, . 

1,810 

•3 
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The 

. hengt h 


signs uf tjualitv art* colour, which should he -golden, strength, 
ind lightness. On .the Malabar V.rniBt about a dozen different 


Grades of jrsm. 


grades are recognised, whieli may be 
I'liieed roughly us follows in •'irtler of merit 


Alapat . . * 

Arsjengo 

Aratory 

Aslitarniid^^ 

Koruva or Cur^a 

Vyeom© 

JBeaeli 

Calient I fine iiiiEoalced } 

Hoyporo 

Quilarsdi 

Kadalundi - 

Poonani 

CJliow^liat 

Ariyaliir 

Ka’lai 

Farapsnan^adi - 
Cocliin 



e^L 

All 


* ^ Wea* yarns, liand-lwist^d- 

• - 

- Hopring yam. 


Ail the above yarns are two-ply and so is the loosely twisted yarn 
*of inferior quality shipped fix>na Coesanada to the extent of abotit 4(M} 
tons annually. Al&pat coir is probably the finest in the ivorUl and 
has always commanded a liigher price than any other varii-ty on the 
European market. There is also Divl coir which is brought ever to 
the mainland to the t-xtciit ';>i‘ four to five tluMisand cuts, annually by 
the Laccadive and Ajiiiiidivi islanders and taken o\ t-r by tjui crnment 
at privileged rates in lieu of tribute. This coir is thereafter sold by 
auction at Mangalore, and though it varies very much in quality the 
best is only inferior to Alapat and Anjengo. The importance of the 
industry on the Malabar littoral is Hlustrated by the table subjoined 
which gives details of the foreign exports. 


TAJBiiB Ho. 224 . — Quantiiy and value of manufactured coir {excluding 
rope} exported in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from. 1931-32 onwards. 


Tear. j 

i 

Quantity. 











£ 



. 

• 

. 

* 

, 



587^090 

WIB^W 

, 

, 

- 





13,090 


1931-S2 

- 



. 

. 



»,35l 

m}^7m 

im2-m 

• 


, 





24,083 i 

448^74 

1933-34 

* 







^,081 

574AIt 

1934-35 

, 







31,149 


i935--3t] 

“ 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 


34,004 

i 


Mats and matting of every description are woven from eoir yam 
on hiindioonis at Alleppey and (’^oeliin for which there is normally a 
. good demand from all parts of India. The 

Coir xoatting. exix>rt trade expanded very considerably 

during the war with increased shipments from Cochin. In 1934-o5, 
63,222 cwts. valued at £142,224 were shipped, as compared with 
43,289 cwts. valued at £100 j 438 in the previous yeyr. The bulk of 
the shipments goes to the United Kingdom. 


Tififi 



Quantities of Ooir rope and cordage (all hand-made) are also pro- 
duced, hut apart from coast- wise traffic chiefly to Bombay whose- 

trade amounted in 1917-18 to £36,000 in. 
Coir rope and cordage. value, the trade is insignificant since coir 

rope cannot compete with Manilla in most foreign marls ets. 


Table No. 225. — Exports of coir rope and ^cordage in, 1913-14, 1918- 
1919 and from 1031-32 omvards {quantities and values). 



Coir rope is mad© up into lengths of 60 or 120 fathoms and sized 
by eiircmnlerenoe. The unit of sale in Calicut is the ewt. and in 
€Ik>cMn the candy of 600 lbs., whU© shipment is made from the former 
port in coils of 1 to 2 cwte. and from the latter in coils of J cwt. 

In the last t%vo years of the war about 150,000 sq. yards of coir 
screening (similar to Kentish hop screening) were supplied monthly 
to the iiiilitary authorities in France for camouflage purposes. Other* 
mnniifiicturos of coir include rnc^li which are "very useful fear -the- 

ciirri.-iuu nf t.-uuiing bark and orlu.-r jiroduce from one part of India, 
to aiii, )t li-.-r. 


Rubber. 

Though a number of rubber yielding trees are indigenous to Indian 
forests tiiey are not sufficiently abundant to Justify exploitation, and, 
„ apart from two plantations in Assam 

ry o eu iva icm. under ficus elastica, the spasmodic efforts 
made to grow rubber on a commercial scale never got beyond the 
exr erim - ntal stage- lit-fore 19!3(}. There are two tracts enjoying very 
similar eliuiate and rainfail scarcely less favourable than Malaya 
which pre-eminently offer j-'Ctentialities for rubber growing in India, 
the T-masserini coast in Burma and the Malabar coast below the 
Westorii Ghiits from iSIangalore to Cape Comorin. The more 
southerly districts ha%e a more evenly distributed rainfall, closely 
ax'pi'oximatjng to that of Ceylon. In cultivation and transport faci- 
lities SoTithern India enjoys considerable advantages over Burma 
where cDriunuiiieations are very backward and labour, other than 
imr^orted. not easy to obtain. In Travancore the Shencottah and 
Mur.diikayam districts and the Bani valley are the chief centres of the 
industry, the pioneer estate at Thattakad on the Periyar Biver being 
opened up in 1902 with Para rubber (hevea brasiliensis) which has 
generally proved by far the most suitable variety for cultivation in 


*In«Iudtng rope and eordag© man-ufaefrured from other vegetable fibre. 
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Table No. 226, — Area and i/trld of ^rubber from 1930 onwards. 



* Pioauctlon flsnirea relate to dry rubber. 

t There Is some uncertainty about the proportion of the area under hevea and oeara rubber in the State. 

(a) Ifo area was tapped during the year — Whence there was no production. 

Nora.— The above statistics arc based on data furnished by rubber planters. Owing to the existence of a large number of smail holdings devoted to 
}^nd the voluntary nature of the returns on which the statfsllcs are bfaed, it oappot at jpresent be stated to what extant the information given is complete. 


The total area wilder rubber iu UK54 wuh 220.919 acres, which is 
about 1 per cent, above the area of tiie previous year and of this area 
only 175,41ft acres were tappeiL (>{ thf total area uiid«T cult 
47 per cent, was in Burma, 43 per cent, in Tra vaneore, .1 fa-r cent, iu 
Madras, 4 per cent, in Cochin and 1 per cent, in and Mysore. 

The total jjroduction of raw rubber in l'.t34 was 3t5.719.522 lbs , 
ximpared with 12,915,162 Ihs. in the pror-.-diny Th,* yield 

icre of tapped area was 297 lbs. in C.'oore, 252 U-.s. in Tj u vmjenre. 22 4 
bs. in Cochin. 181 lbs. in Madras and 1."! lh,<, it, pcirii.,i 

The number of plantations in 1934 was la.ii'ton. . ,f \’.h’'u-li v.vsk-: 

in British India, as against 4,637 in the ].ret-edi,;g \e,,r. 4'ii.' d, 
xverage number of per.sons eiiipbjterl in the phuitiitiou-, (lining !93| 
was returned at 30,274 of which 23,562 were »'ijip!».;.ed p*.-; ; % 

ind the remaining (5,712 teirifiovnrily . New land-, phint'-ii v ‘C. rnbbt'r 
amounted to 611 acres in 1934. 

The export tra<le in raw rtibSier iw ni.ifk* d hy at a fiat i*'i . - in 
1913-14, the* aggreg lie export.s amounted f<'i 2.(>*t5.<)t«» ids., iu 191?-^- In 

■FirnnrtK the>e inerej.(t,ed lit I'J ,iH) t ,iH H'} lbs. and 

from 1919-2C) to ]9g2 23 owing to the 
dump in prices, the exports averaged 12,5rK},(XX> Iba. in a year. Tn 
the following quinquennium an improvement was noticed, the average 
annual exports amounting to 14,0(X),0(>0 lbs. Since then the exports 
gradually increased up to 1930-31. The (rend of the trade in recent 
years is indicated in the following table. 


Tablb No. 227 . — Quantity and valiir of rufr ruhhrr rTportt il 
British India from 1937-32 xtiwards. 


Year- 

! 

Quantity, ^ 

Value • 










£ 

1931-32 



. 

* 

• 

« 


13.104 ,»®1 

i 334,320 

1032-33 

• 

* 


. 

- 

. 

* 

6,0O3A3» 

63,876 

1033-34 

, 

• 

. 

. 

* 



16,205,867 

233,826 

1034-35 

, 



• 

« 

, 

* 

23,75«,734 i 

1 404,180' 

19S5-SC5 

• 

• 

• 

- 

• 

• 

. 

30,647,783 ; 

666,353 


Since 1934, India has become a party to the International Agree- 
ment for the restriction of exports, stocks and production of rubber, 
and under the provisions of the Indian Rubber Control Act, 1984, 
exports of ruijber are restricted, with effect from the 1st June 1934, to 
consignments covered by certificates of origin and export liaense^- 
issued by the Indian Rubber licensing Committee (for the whole of 
India excluding Burma) and the Burma Rubber Licensing Committee 
(for Burma). The p^ermissible exj'iortable amount for any year is tbs 
quantity of rubber equivalent to the percentage fixed for that p».»ri^d 
by the International Rubber Regulation Committee as the percentage 
of the basic quota which may be exported during that period. If the 
net exports are in excess or deficit, adjustments are made from the* 
permissible amount.s of the next year. The basic quotas allotted to 
India (excluding Burma) and Burma are sliewn in the following 
statement. 
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'4 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

m 


T nns* 

Tons. 

Tons. ; 

Tons. 

Tons- 

r 

India fexrluding Burma) , j 

— >■' ' 

12 

7 

12,500 

12,500 

12,500 

13,000 

Buriiia * 

— X 5^150 

12 ! 

1 

8,0U0 

8,500 

9,000 

0,250 


The share of the principal ports in the expox't trade of raw rubber 
is indicated in the following table. 


Table No. 229. — Share of the principal ports in 1933 and 1934. 


Ports* 

1933. 

1934. 

Ooeliipi 





lbs, 

2,323,853 

lbs. 

9,969,013 

CSftlksiit * 

* 

* 

* 


291 ,984 

828,277 

Bhannskodi 

- 

• 

. 


; 

28,427 

Other purts 

* 

- 

• 


3,920 

9,350 

— 

Rangwn 



. 


1,756,093 

3,723,210 

MergUi 


• 

* 


2,544,477 

3,849,000 

Moulinem 

- 

* 

- 


2,820,055 i 

4,246,746 

Tmvoy 

• 

• 

- 


369,600 

747,099 

Victoria Point - 


- 

. 


33,600 

242,726 

core — 

Alh ppej 


* 

. 


603,596 

2,022,079 




Total 


mm 

25,666,527 


Xtarly two-thii'ds of the total shipments goes from Burma and the 
halunee from IMadrus. Shipments of rubber are either in the form of 
crepe ur sheetings. The share of the principal recipients in 1913-14 
and 1934-35 are contrasted below. A striking commentary on the 
fall in rubber prices during the two decades is afforded by the fact 
that though the volume of exports has increased enormously, the total 
value has declined. 
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exported from India in lOJS-14 and 1935-36^ 



1013-14. 

• 1035-36. 

Desfcinatir^BS* 

Quatitity* \ 


QaAFitiiy. 

Vaflw. 

m 


IW. 

£ 1 


£ 

\ 

1 

tJnitud Kliigdrn^ * . | 

Crylon . * • j 

Stmit® S4?tileirieiit^ . ] 

Holland . * » ■ 

United States of America 
€rcT0tany 

1,718,752 ^ 
7«4,112 
75,264 
22,4i<0 ' 
.3,606 

1 ,232 

336,1 U? 
171.644 
ii,«ni 
1,160 
510 
i2u 

in 

7.716, ! 

1 

, 2l2.*i;k» 

1 5 ,037,080 

131.732 
j 147,304 

1 4,587 

3S,43‘2 

'Total (including otlicr 
comdrki=i)* 

2,6<>5,56'' 

,724,468 

34,647, 7S3 

665,358 


In 19(85-36, the United Kingdom took 35 per cent, of the total, 
-Geylon 18 per cent., the Straits Settlements 25 per cent., taermany 
& per cent, and the United States of America 1 _per cent. The aT?erage 
• declared valne was 4 suanas 8 pies (Sd.) per lb. in 1935-36 as compared 
with 4 annas 6 pies (5d.) in 1934-35. 

The unit of sale is the IL. Ir<. lu Uurma &hipmeiit is mode in 
chests, varying from 2W to 224 lbs. nett and also in gunnies of varying 

weights. The unit of shipment in Cochin 
■DTnit cS. Sale and Calicut is a bundle, a case or a chest 

varying in weight from 150 lbs. to 240 lbs. Quotations for export «*» 
generally based on the lb. c.i.f. 

Coal, 


The Indian coalfields are classified according to the two geological 
■ divisions, namely, the Oondwana system of strata, chiefly composed 

of sandstones and shales defK»sited in 
***®”®“®*' fresh water and by rivers, and the Tertiary 

-for cretaceous) beds. The bulk of the coalfields belong to the former 
system, as is indicated in the following statement. 

Table No. 281. — Origin nf Indian coal raised in 1934 and 1933~ 



fi’T© yemru ' 

: ending- 19E3* ■ 

mm 

i 

1935. 

Cxoudwana eoallield« . 

Tertiary Coallielda 

Tons. ' 

21,389,331 
3S6.832 

21,691,404 
366,043 ; 

22,6<W,S52 

409,143 

Total 

21,776,153 

22,057,447 ! 

23,016,695 
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working dates from 1820, wJiile mining on the Jharia field, which is 
in tla- adjoining province of Bihur, began in 1893. Next to them are 
tf]!' Bokai'ii and < iindih crjulfields in Bihar and Orissa, Peneh Valley 
cnald- lds in "In- CVritral E’rovinces and Singareni coalfields in the 
prvderatuid State. Of tiie tertiary ili-posits those at Makuin in Assam 
and itv the Mianwali district of the Punjab are the most considerable. 

The value of the coal produced in India is reported annually by 
mine-onniers and repr^-^sents the actual or estirriated w'holesale price 

of coal at the pit's mouth. The qualities- 
Value of coal. conunoniy sold on the Calcutta 

market are D€?ht!r(jhiir (from the seam of that name which runs 
through the BamganJ field) and sriecicd Jharia- In the following 
table the .average value of all the coal produced is contrasted with that 
of the declared export value at tho ports of shipment. 

Table No. 232 . — Average value of coal at the pit’s mouth contrasted 
with that declared at the time of export. 


Ytar. 

Value at tbe 
pit*s mouth 
per ton. 

Declared valu©^ 
per ton. 

. 










d. 



imst 








4 

s 

13 

1 

1919 








6 

0 

15 

10 









f> 

10 

! IS 

1 1 

IM! 








5 

0 

16 

9 


. 







5 

1 

14 

11 

i£»:c{ 








4 

8 

14 

B 

le34 





, 

, 


4 

4 

14 

9 

1930 

* 

- 

- 


• 

* 

- 

4 

3 

12 

10 


The average value at piit’s mouth for the quinquennium ending 
1935 was -is. 9d. In the following statement this is contrasted 
with the average value of coal at pit’s mouth in some foreign coun- 
tries. 


T.abi E No. 233 . — Average value of coal in India as contrasted with 

that in some foreign countries. 


Countries. 

Value . 

India 

ITnitc d . . . - . . . • 

Australia • . . , . , . , . ' 

Japan 

United States of Aiiierlea ....... 

Unien of Scutli Africa ........ 

Rs. As- 

4 9 (a) 

13 2 (a) 

13 11 {&) 

7 11 (a) 

9 1 (6) 

5 6 (a) 

(a) Average of five years ending: 1935. 

(b) Average of five years ending 1934. 
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The loilowing table 
I^abour. 


shows the total avera^ number of man,, 
w’oiiieii and children employed daily in tlw 
coal minpis in India in receut years. 


Table Xo. 2 Hn.~Av€ 
coal mining 


rage nin}iber of person:^ employe 
infhisfrg in India frvin JfWO arm: 


d dciilj 
nrd'^. 


ilg in ike 


Year, 


ISEoX Below GroiiTiii 
\Abo\^0 GrouiicJ 

1931 S Below C^fouiHl 
\ A b o ve G rt ^ i 


^ Below Ground 
( Abo^© Ground 


"Below Ground 
A1 m>v® Ground 


1 S Below Orotiml 

Above Ground 


Hi if Pr ovi I 


imBi 


f B“:?low Ground . 


Jcijihlrou J 


f nd *»ri 

St <?^5 


bl^^47 A‘b!fI7 
:iib:S0S 


I i!Kufi9 
34.770 1 


89,456 16.P01 


32,245 


:rjjnn 


103,313 


SMb5l 


80,505 I4,4S7 

S1,S2S ^ 0354 


Above Ground , 1 34,35’ 


’2,55?t I 

0,04 0 1 

I 

11, 002 

11,473 


1 Iitb7bi5 i 

' 52,27^1 

160,035 

112,134 

46,133 

15a,2#7 

im^mi 

2 42,198 

148,555 

I04,#82 

4i\m2 

114,701- 

1 liiS,4f)3 
b* 43,020 

' 151,483 

2 113,407 

45,840 I 


I5,:i35 

10,316 

4,502 

14,®©S 

12,27© 

4,733 

17.012 

12.844 

S,565 

1 H.40f> 
!3,:^64 
4 ,• 1^97 

17,871 

14,034 

5,271 


159,247 j 10,905 


T«*t »L 


1 84,3 To 


173,175- 


im,m7 


263,173 


109,354 


17»,152' 


The classes from which eoiliery labour is recruited being largely 
agricultural, supply is adversely nfiected by a favourable monsoon atm 
the cultivator only turns to mining -when his crop has failed and Ms 
savings are exhausted. In 1935, the average daily labour employed 
showed a general increase. There was an increase of 1,710 persons in 
the coalfields of Bihar and Orissa, 5,294 in Bengal, 1,261 in the 
Central Provinces, 1,155 in Hyderabad, 133 in Assam and 1^ in 
Centrid India. The average annual output per head of labour wa» 
in 1985, 128 tons (above and below ground) and 180 tona (belcw 
ground only) as compared with 289 tons and 870 tons in the ITnited 
Kingdom, ^3 tons and 298 tons in France, and 217 tons and 314 
tons in Belgium, respectively. In 1^4 the figure in the United 
States of America was 657 tons and in Japan 212 tons and 290 tons. 
The per rnpifa output of Indian labour has decreased considerably in 
recent years, as compared wdth the figures in 1929 when the outturn 
was 130 -4 tons and 187*8 tons, respectively. In 193,5 the number of 
coal cutting machines, operated by electricity was 95, as compared 
with If >6 in the prt*vious year. The machines were utilised hy 86 
mines and the total area imdereuc was 6,634,100 sq. ft. The number 
of eollieries using electric energy was 120. The aggregate horse pow’er 
emplovcd increased ]>y 5-0 per cent, over that of the preceding year 
from 77,491 to 82.038. 

Almost all the c-oal shij ped as private men-h-aiflise from Tndm 
goes from Calcutta. Ceylon ar.d the Straits Sr-ith-mr-nts used to be 

the principal markets but in recent year®, 
the* exports to the latter country taT* 


Exports. 




"leclhiecl eOiisklerdbry, as a result of Japanese competition. In Jann- 
ar\^ 1921y Hliipineiits to Singapore, Penang, Sabang, Aden, and Periin 
were totally stopped and Colombo was given reduced, allotments 
wiiich terminated in the month of March and strictly rationed there- 
after. ^As a result of these restrictions more coal was made available 
for Indian industries which in spite of unprecedented arrivals of ‘Welsh 
coal were at one period threatened with comi 3 lete stoppage. The 
embargo was removed with effect from the 1st January 1923. The 
total quauiities ^^xported in recent vears are sljewn in the table below 
■with the shares of the principal recipients. 

Table No. 237. -Exports of coal on private account according to 
destinations^ in 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards . 


Year. 

Ceylon. 

Btralts 
Battle- 
ments 
( including 
babuaji). 

Mong- 

Kong. 

1 

i United 
Kingdom. 

Other 

Countries- 

Total- 


Tuns. 

Tons. 

T«ms. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

. i 

893,839 

183,501 

• . 

107 

144,259 

721,756 

1918-1® . 

81,810 

45,763 

7,098 

• » 

9,456 

143,627 

1931-32 . 

272,680 

23.431 ' 

162.265 

1 11,955 

44,786 

513,117 

1932-33 . 

i nil. 081 

2 0. 0 

18S,.571 

31,529 1 

42,342 

462,073 

1933-31 . 

] 2j2.'.»SM! 

1 

O'.*, 286 

15,329 

. . 

; 372,894 

1*134-3.'; . 



5.'#, .384 

18 

7,963 

368,68» 

iy3.j-3ti . 

1 132,9 ! S 

11 

41.2T0 i 
1 

1 

1 

7.548 

193,023 


The tigurea of ^ bunker coal and coal on Admiralty ond Royal 
Indian Marine shipping account are not included in the statistics of 
Bnaker coaL foreign exports. The following state- 


ment shows the exports of bmiker coal. 
Lau'liz y,!. 038 . — Exports of bunher ^coal. 


Year. 


llKn-22 

1033 - 34 

1034- 33 

1035 - 36 


Coal -liipped for tlie use of 


Quantity. 


Tons. 

592,746 

558,623 

495,592 

502,012 

547,426 


steamers engaged in the foreign trade. 
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'J'he ijulk of tlipse shipments goes from Ciiknittar tvitli l^ombaj as 
next in imporiance. 

Tlje consumption of coal on Admiriilty and 2i'jy;il Irjflian Navy 
n.i-ec<nnts was 29,000 tons in 1035. 


Coke is producf'ii tiiajnlv In tin- ai'e.*, C und 

■Orissa coalfields from Ifjw -iirnih- fo.il, l.ui 'Uilv -.iratll •) arc 

n«t« cxpr.rtcd. In 1035. the fiuaiOity of soft 

Ooke $mA patant fuel. deAj.fUchcd ir<mi th-. ih iOhar 

and Orissa coalfields atiioimte-d t<i HW.-IO:’. toit' 

860,478 tons during 1934, The «-x]i:*rts daring 193 -.u-i ll*;s.<-3f> 
were 2,034 and 1,799 7 -«‘,,pt,'c! jvtd i . tli'' '''he riu'ipients 

being the Straits Sett letucnls. Cei.l<*ii and JI('»ngkt/H.g. 1 he Indian 
S-.jft Coke Cess Coniiriittee are currying on inten.sive propaganda in 
tlje country for the popularisation of soft coke ns a domestic fuel. 
There have been no recorded exports of patent fuel. 


A cess at the rate oi 2 annas per mauud is levied on all suit coke 
on. ^ « despatched by rail from collieries in _ toe 

' ®® cm. provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 

dihe cess is collected by the railway adniiijistratiors.^ i-< iTc-t-riicd^ bv 
means of a surcbtirge un freight, uivl i-. j'-iid tc t'*, b- ;i * 'd-*- * ess 
Committee. 

Thu imports of fiireigu toai into InJiu aniouritcj _in i9ld'-i4 t< 
531,814 tons, of which 155.390 i>uis w ere iVum ll« I nit* d ivinguon 

and the balance cdiiefiy from Natal 
mports. Portuguese Kast Africa, Jaiian, Hollant 

and Australia. During the w^ar these imports declined Iron 

379.000 tons in 1914-15, to 115.000 tons in 1915-10 a»d 48,000 tons in 
1916-17. In 1917-18, there -was a further drop to 23,000 tons, 
there was a revival in the following year ic 67,61)0 tons. In Iwlw-mi 
the imports again fell to 38,000 tons, but rose in the three 

years to W.OOO tons in 1920-21, 1,489.000 tons in 1921-22, and 

tons in 1922-23. In the quenquennium ending 1929 - 30 . the imports 

suffered a decline, the average quantity imported to 

2.25.000 tons in a year. Tlie driwnward trend eontinued in tl» 
succeeding years but in 1938-34 there was a slight improvcm^^ 
•imports registering 56.351 tons as compared with 04,800 tons itt 
-previous year. In 1984-35, this improvement was 

total quantity iiii{)orted amounting to 56,754 tons. In 1935-oo, 
59,437 tons were imported. 

The total available supply of coal (Indi.ia and foreign} arrived at by 
adding imports (minus re-exports) to the total prcidwctlon and 

j -n g exports therefrom amounted in li^.^ 
Coal coBsvmption. 22.876.000 tons a» compared with 

19,428,000 tons in 1933 and 21.799,00*> tons in 1934.^ The ^ statement 
beiow gdves the Direetor General of Cnm-mt rcial Tntollig^nce s estimate 
of the distribution of this supply among railways and ^ 

oerns and the percentage under each head to the wboic. . 

million tons consumed by Indian r.ailways. with the exception of 
1,500 tons nil were Indian coal. 
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Table No. 289 . — Estimated consumption of coal in 1935. 


Consumers, 


Quantity . 


Percentage. 


Kailways • - • • , , \ 1 ! 

Admiralty and Royal Indian Navy Shipping Accounts 

Bunker Coal 
Cotton Mills 

Jute Mills • . ■ 

Iron Steel and brass foundaries (including engmeermg 
workshops) , ^ - 

Port Trusts 
Inland Steamers 

Brick and tile factories (including potteries and 
cement works) *...•• 
Tea Gardens 
Paper Mills . * . . * 

Consumption at Colliaries and wastage 

Other forms of industrial and domestic consumption 

Total 


(000 Tons.) 


(a)7,293 

31-9 

29 

O-I 

1,020 

4-5 

1,531 

6-7 

653 

2-9 

5,583 

24-4 

135 

0-6 

551 

2-4 

792 

1 3-5 

186 

0-8 

171 

0-7 

1,220 

5-3 

3,712 

16-2 

22,876 

100 


(a) For official year 1035-36. 

It has hBBxi estimated thafc the eonsiimption of coal per head of 
popimlMioa was *06 ton in 1935 as against • 06 ton in 1933 and 
ton in 1934- 

The 'distrihiation of eoal tjhronghont India became a matter of 
acute difficulty in 191*7 on aaocHiti* of the, ^special conditions set up 

by the war., Before the war the bulk of 
dovemment control of coal consumed on the western side 

oi India was carried by sea from Calcutta 
and the railways serving the coalfields of Bengal and Bibar and 
Orissa were laid out and equipped for transporting some 3 mfllibtK 
tons o-f coal per wear to the Calcutta docks for shipment. When 
shipping failed, all this coal, wdth the exception of a very small 
percentage sent by sea on Admiralty account, had to be transported 
by rail across India . 

In the first instance a Coal Committee was appointed to deal with 
the situation which introduced a system of distribution by priority, 
but as the work in connection with the distribution of coal to indus- 
trial concerns in India, in addition to meeting demands on Admiralty 
and military account, became heavier and more complicated, the 
Government of India decided in November 1917 to vest all powers io 
a sliiele officer designated Coal Controller. 

The mrim difficulty with which the Coal Controller was faced at 
the outlet wes a shortasre of labour in the coalfields. He therefore 
imposed restrictions on the output of a large number of collieries 
pro .luciiie" the iiifeiior classes of coal in order to prevent labour being 
diverted from cr^llieries produeinnr better class of con.1. Some collieries 
were restricted as to the monthly tonnage which they might raise 
and tie spa tell veliilc others were 'Only allowed to manufacture soft 
coke for domestic purposes. ' 

To save railway wagons foi’ the movement of grain and fodder 
about India, the Coal Controller also prohibited the transport of 
hrick-burnsiig coal and dust except for purposes of very special 
importance, and ihroughout the year 1918 public lighting in the 
streets of Calcutta and Bombay was reduced to a minimum. 



The supply of wagons for the transport of coal Is now controlled 
by the Coal Wagon Coiiinuttee. The < 'oinrnitte© have tixed 

the bases of collieries for the purpose of allotment of w'agons on 
representation from railways and collieries. Priority in wagon 
supply is granted according to tlie merits of cueb ease. 

The Indian Coal G-radiiig iiourd is responsible for maijitaiiiiiig 
standard of coal. In 193o-3b, the Hoard grunted shipiiient certlfjcat‘-s 
for 1,782,015 tons (including coa! lur iiailway^). 


A certain i|uaiitity of coal ori^^iinilly rta-iuoit loii*--!! on 

ment account at ihe eiul of 1915 , hot whfO ■ Motpm ol all 

IteqnMUoned coal. coUl.n-ies working hrst eiH.^s onl _ 

requisitionetl ni Juno 101 i and, owing to 
a shortage, the output of a cei'lain liUiitber of trolUt-rieH '.^ejKing 
second class- tvoal was tejnn. ir.u-iiv i.iau«-d unsl»*r reunsHition euriv in 

1918. 


Huring 1018 the bunkering of steiuuers in liombay, Ivaraelu and 
Calcutta was also controlled b\ tlovemrnent. 

<-'oiitrol began tr> be relaxed early in 1919, and in April of that 

when the onerous responsibilities of the 

Controller in connection with the trans- 
portation of coal bv rail were transferred 
to the Chief Mining Engineer, Bailway Board. 


year was abolished, 

Be^^CEaticm of control. 


PABAFFIir WAX. 

The trade in paiduffin wax, which is oiu- of tiu- ni'ist ui uii'ni*- 
of the refinery products of petrolcuin, l'.a> duvtdoj^.al a inurk.-d 
extent during the last two decade’s with llu.- '.tn.-ir.n of tin- liarnia 
oil industry, and the hii’clgu dcitiaufl hus s ub.'.orbttl u great 

deal of the oiitturn. In i£)12-lo the volume of exports exceeded 
260,{X)0 cwts. valued at 1:400,000 and ten years later the correBpond- 
ing totals were 547,fX)0 ewts. valued at £822,fJOO. In. recent ye^ars, 
there, has been a further improvement in the export trade, the 
shipments in 1935-36 amounting to 1,060,120 ewts. valued at 
£1,709,005. 


Ta.®ue No. 240. — Expovts of pavaffin wax (Quantitie 0 and mZaca'i to aJl 
dmtiTmtions in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-3S onwnrdM. 


ITear. 

Quantity. 












£ 

101^-14 

. 

. 


• 

. 



zm,im ' 

448,73# 

1918-19 

• 



• 

• 

• 


486,47® 

745.652 

1931-32 

. 



. 

. 



3,034,540 ‘ 

1,738,06# 

1932-33 

- 

• 


. 

. 

* 

• 

904,560 

1,614,078 

1933-34 


<• 




* 

, 

1,083,660 

1,716,843 

1934-35 

- 


. 

* 

Hi 




1.439,461 

1936-36 

- 


- 

• 

m 

mi 

• 

1,080.120 

1,70®,«WS 


In 1914-15 Japan was the next best customer after the XJnited 
Kingdom, while the United States and China each doubled, the total 
of the previous year. In 1915-16 owing to the demand for paraffin 
wax for munition purposes, _ the volume of eixports from Burma, in 
spite of restrictions and freight shortage, was about the same. The 
United Kingdom tools; 124,000 and Japan 63,000 ewts., as compared 

3 ^^ 



with the absorption in the coastwise trade of 13,000 cwts. only. In 
1916-17 there was some relaxation, of the ^mbargo and a very largely 
increased demand for the wax, especially from Japan, to which, 
country over lOO^OOO cwts. were shipped, and with these factors 
persisting, there was a slight appreciation in the aggregate and in 
the volume of exports to Japan in 1917-18. In 1918-19, on the 
-other hand, scarcity of tonnage to Japan reduced exports to thiat 
country to 39,000 cwts., but there were increased exijorts to the 
Unit^ Kingdom, Soutfh Africa and Portuguese Bast Africa. In the 
quinquennium 1919-20 to 1923-24, Japan had replaced the United 
Kingdom as principal customer. Since 1924-25, the latter has^ again 
regained her position, while there has been a precipitate fall in the 
volume of exports to Japan during recent years. In 19S3-34 there 
were no exports to Japan and in 1934-35 a trivial quantity of 600 
cwts. was exported to that country. The consumption of paraffin 
wax in India continues comparatively insignificant. 

Tablk No. 241 . — JMstribution of the trade in paraffin wax among 

principai recipients in 193S-36. 


Countries. 

Quantity, 






Cwts. 

£ 

TJmted Kingdom 

• 

- 


386,320 

616.732 

Hetli«leyad« . . . ^ 

• 

« 


111,680 

179,889 


* 

• 


64,640 

102,535 

^ ^ 



1 

31,180 

46,533 

.... - 




39 , 0 < W > 

61,425 

Umon of South Africa 




53,440 

83,100 

‘Portuguese East Africa 




90,600 

142,040 

Canada . . . . - 




32,500 

51,187 

ITnlted States of America 




23,000 

36,201 

Mexico ..... 




71,000 

112,612 

Otli«r Ck>untries 

- 



176,760 

277,751 


Total 



1 , 080,120 

1 

1 , 709,005 


90 rer cent, of the exports go from Bangoon and the 
baltuice Calcutta. 


The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and shipment 
ir? Tutide* ill paetages of 1G8 lbs. Sales are made in Rangoon on the 

basis of tile lb. and the wax is shipped in 
Unit ol &«!« and shipment, bags weighing 140 lbs. nett. Quotations 

for export are generally made per cwt. c.i.f. 
PROVISIONS AND OIBMANSTORES, 

Of the articles exported from India wdiich fall under this heiad- 
jng the only items of importance are butter and y/if, the value of 

which ordinarily makes up five-eighths oi 
the total. Indian butter is generally made 
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•either from curdled boiled milk (dahi) or from milk that has been 
only scalded. Climatic cdfisiderations practically prevent prepara- 
. tion from the cream of fresh milk as in Europe but, with the 
development of dairy farming in Western India, cream separators 
have been introduced in many large towns, and the resultant butter 
is tinned for internal distribution as well as for the export tnade 
The centres of this industry are Bombay and Aligarh. Thirty years 
ago over a quarter of a million lbs. of butter were imported ann«allj’^. 
'The figures for the last pre-war year were 374,000 lbs., valued at 
£28,500 and for 1934-35, 701,680 lbs., valued at £46,774. Barge 
•quantities of butter obtained from daJii are however exported. 
Buffalo milk is richer in butter than that from the Indian cow. 
Butter is used by ail classes and castes, and the bulk of the supply 
is home made. No estimate is possible of the proportion of such 
butter to the total exports. 

The export traffic, which was very brisk in 1916-17 and the 
following year, has since declined and is now considerably below 
Exports. pre-war levels. 


Tabue No. 242 . — Quantity and value of e-xporig of butter from IndiSi 
in 1913~14f, 1916-17, 1917-18, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 








Quantity, 

Value p 

1913-14 






lbs. 

702,318 

£ 

38,986 

1916-17 






1,472,471 

82,025 

1917-18 






1,522,880 

95,624 

1918-19 






690,142 

48,584 

1931-32 



0 


* i 

322,448 

22,710 

1932-33 






250,992 

16,978 

1933-34 

• m 





214,032 

13,307 

1934-35 

. 





212,576 

12,897 

1935-36 

• 


0. 



256,368 

15,328 


Practically the whole quantity is shipped from Bombay. The pxin- 
*cipal destinations' are Ceylon, Tanganyika Territory and Iran. 

Dairy butter is usually put up in tins' of from one to five lbs. and 
sold by the lb. Country butter is shipped in wooden cases containing 
two new tins with a capacity of 18 lbs. each, and sold by the cwt. 

The internal consumption of ghi in India greatly exceeds that of 
butter. GM, which is known as neyi in Southern India, is clarified 
, butter prepared by practically every" house- 

■ hold by heating butter over a slow fire 

until an oil is formed that rises to the surface w'hile the refu.se 
(mostly casein) settles down as sediment. This oil is then decanted 
and has the great advantage over butter that it will keep almost 
indefinitely. Butter loses about 25 per cent, in the process of 
clarification. The chief producing areas are the United Provinces, 
"Bengal, Eajputana, Central India and the Punjab. Ghi is used for 
all purposes to w'hich butter is put in Europe and is also extensively 
■employed in the preparation of bazaar «w"eetmeats. Adulteration 
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is largely practised with the aid of vegetable oils like that of coconutr, 
groundnut, nigerseed, poppy and sesame -and also with animal fats- 
and starch. Vegetable gJii is also being used as an adulterant of gJd 
and as a ghi substitute. The bulk of the quantity of ghi produced 
is locally consumed and supplies are reinforced by a considerable 
transfrontier trade, as well as by imports by sea from Iran and 
the Persian Gulf. 

Though the exports have declined during recent years, the export 
trade is nevertheless of considerable importance as the following; 

£zDoxts table indicates, though the figures include 

' ‘imitation ghi’ which contains a certain 

percentage of pure ghi and costs about half the unadulterated article. 


Table No. 243. — Quantity and value of exports of ghi from India. 


Year. 

! Quantity. 

Valixe* 








lbs. 

£ 

19K-I4 



• • 


m 


5,568,809 

232,945. 

I&18-19 







4,S80,S52 

236,666 

1931-32 



. » 




3,056,928 

167,003 

1932-33 



• 




2,445,744 

119,274 

1933-34 



« m 




2,734,816 

99,831 

1134-SS 

# 


• • 




2,858,912 

109,800 

1.93S-3ft 

* 


• 


- 


2,691,360 

! 111,906 


The trade Is not eentred in any particular port, though Calcutta 
accounts for about 64 per cent, of tiie traffic, followed by Bombay, 
Negapatam, Bhanushkodi, Cocaaada, and Madras; in that order. 
About nine-tenths of the exjiorts go to British Possessions, parti- 
cularly to those colonies with a large Indian immigrant popul^ion*. 
such as the Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, .0«yl®an»., 
II<->ngkong, Union of South .Africa, Alauritius and British West Tnl^a* 
Islands. 

The local unit of sale is the bazaar maund, quotations for export 
being generally made per case containing two new tins weighing 

40 to 50 seers either c.i.f. or f.o.h. This 
tTnit of sale and sliiiimeiit. ea-'O of two tins is also the common unit. 

of shipment. 


TOBACCO. 

The Portuguese are credited unth having conveyed the tobacco 
plant and the knowledge of its properties to India about the year 

Otiltivattan. J®??' species cultivated in 

India are mcottana tabacum and nicotiana 
ruffftcn. The former is the more common and is grown all over the 
country. The plant is pink-fiowered with large sessile leaves and 
forms the most important source of tobacco of commerce. The latter 
is widely cultivated in Eastern Bengal, Assam, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Kashmir. This species differs from the other by being 
a smaller and hardier plant with yellowish flowers and stalked 'smaller- 
leaves. It gives a higher yield of leaf and matures earlier than the 
other. The important tobacco tracts are few in number and 
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situated in the provincesl of Bengal, Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma and Bombay. In' Bengal, the main tobsipco-growing areas 
are in the districts of Jalpaiguri and Rangpur and in the State of 
Gooch Bihar. Nearly three-fourths of the area is under nicotian a 
tabacum, the rest being under nicotiana rustica. About 5CX) acres 
are used in the cultivation of Sumatra wrapper and the Burmese 
Havana Manilla and Pensylvania filler tobaccos. In Madra§,, the 
most important tobacco-growing centre is the Guntur district wliere 
about 100,000 acres are annually under this crop, 't'izagapatam, 
Coimbatore, East Godavari, and Madura are next in huportance. 
Adcok and white Burley varieties of Virginian tobacco are also grown 
in the Guntur district. As in Bengal Nicotiana tabacum is the chief 
variety cultivated in Madras. In Bihar and Orissa, the most import- 
ant districts are the Mazaffarpur and Darbhanga, where the crop 
oovers a compact block of about 70,000 acres. The district of Purnea 
comes next in importance with an acreage of 46,000 acres. In Burma, 
two viu'ieties of tobacco namely Burmese tobacco and Havana tobacco 
are cultivated. There is no inland cultivation in Burma, but the 
tobacco-growing tract is along the big rivers on land ferialised by flood 
water during rains. In Bombay the tobacco-growing regions are the 
Kaira, Belgaum and Satara districts and the Baroda and other Indian 
States. 

The crop is suited only to small holdings as it requires consider- 
able attention and liberal manuring. The following table shows the 
area and yield of tobacco in India in recent years. 



















The following statemelit shows the outturn, per acre of cured 
leaves. The average yield per acre is roughly 1,000 lbs. of dry leaf. 


Table No. 245. — Outturn per acre of cured leaves in different provinces. 



(a) Unirrigatod. (6) Irrigated. 

Though harvesting goes on in some localities as late as Jime, the 
bulk of the crop is gathered between February and April. The 
leaves are dried, sorted and then stacked and ^owed to ferment, 
different qualities of tobacco being produced by varying the degree 
of fermentation allowed. ‘ 


The b«3t quality of Indian tobacco on tbe Calcutta market is 
known as Rangpur sdtimr the disteiet of that name in which it is 


Trade VaxMlai. 


chiefly grown. JPoolah and bis path are 
varieties of Eangpur tobacco, the latter 


being of inferior quality. Other trade varieties known to exportero 
are golden leaf from Guntur for cigarette making and thindoor and 


sindine from Burma for cheroot wrappers and fillers. 


The bulk of the tobacco grown in India disappears in local con- 
sumption, but tbe export trade chiefly from Madras and Eangoon is 
Exports. of considerable value. Tbe total value of 

(1) Unmanufactured Totoao-tbe exports of tobacco, manufactured and 

unmanufactured, in 1913-14, exceeded 
£319,000, of whicb roughly two-thirds was unmanufactured, the 
cwOTefipcaading figures for 1934-35 being £614,277, of which nine- 
tenths was unmanufactured. The following table shows the value 
of India's export trade in unmanufaetixred tobacco, which for the 
most part consists of crudely cured leaf, from 1931-32 onwards as 
compared with the pre-war and post-war figures. 


Table No. 246 . — Quantity and value of unmanufactured tobacco 
exported in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 



£ 

211,800 

540,600 

604,630 

550,562 

675,975 

681,644 

659,676 
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The ijrincipal destinations in 1913-14 fv'ere Aden and its depend- 
•piieies. Hongkong 'France, the Straits Settlements (including Ijabuan), 
the Federated Malay States, Holland and Germany. Burma 
tcihaceo was at one time used in the manufacture by the French 
Oo\'ornment of the cnporal cigarette, the supplier being on the 
outbreak of war a German American. Exports to France from 
l.’nngcon amounted to over 3 million lbs. in 1913-14. In 1918-19 
France was by far the largest customer for Indian tobacco with over 
13 million lbs., followed by Aden with 6,400,000 lbs. and the Straits 
Settlements with Just over and the United Kingdom a little less 
than three million lbs. In recent years, France has practically dis- 
appeared from the market while Japan and Hongkong have increased 
their takings considerably. The share of the United Kingdom is 
now the largest with Aden and Japan as next in importance. In 
1934-35 the United Kingdom took more than 9 million lbs. as 
compared with 13 million lbs. in the preceding year. Japan increased 
her takings from over 3 million lbs. in 1933-34 to 6*9 million lbs. in 
1934-35, Aden and its dependencies from 5*4 million lbs. to over 
6 million lbs. The share of the various provinces is shown in the 
following table. 

TabIjE No. 247 . — Provincial share of eicporta of unmanufactured 
tobacco in 1913-14 and 193-5-36 contrasted. 




1913-14. 

! 

f 

19B5-a6. 

t 


Qiaaaatity* 

^ PercOTfct. 

Quantity. 

Percent. 

Burma . 


lbs. 

Il,<?55,ei2 

42 

lira. 

993,004 

3-6 

Bombay and Sind 

• 

9.91.3.490 

36-6 

♦9,912 

♦-04 

Bengal 


4,013,705 

14-0 

7,385,262 

327,769 

25-7 

1-16 

Madras? 

• 

2,234.511 

8-5 

20,026,691 

1 

69 -B 

1 


The unit of sale in Calcutta is the maund of 82 2/15 lbs. and 
of shipment the bale of 400 lbs. nett. In Bombav sales are 

trait olsale and sMpineat. in cases of 40, 60 'and 100 lbs. 

the umt of sale being the maund of 82 2/7 
lbs. The unit of shipment is the package of 50 lbs. or more. In 
Fangooii tobacco is shipped to Europe in bales of 200 to 250 lbs. 
Eolle.l tobacco >s also shipped in eases containing 175 to 400 lbs. 
In Mndrns. shipment is made in casks of 880 lbs., in Negapatam 


in 


iundles of 224 lbs. and in Cocanada in bales of 250 to 270 lbs. 


(2) Manufactured Tobacco. 


Ac regards manufactured tobacco, the value of imports has 
alway=^ t.^ceeded that of the exports. Among the manufactured 

products, the most important item is 
cigarettes and the United Kingdom is the 
T.rincipal supplier of imported cigarettes. The imports of these 
ainoiinted to over 4 million lbs. iu 1919-20 but gradually fell to 2f 
Taillic.p Ihs. In 1924-25 due partly to the increasing .development of 
the cigarette manufacturing industry in India. In the following 


*Refers to SindL. 
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quinquennium, the volume increased to 5^ million lbs, in 1929-SO. 
The abrupt shrinkage in 1980-31 to 8 million lbs. was due partly to 
trade depression and partly to the boycott of foreign goods. Since 
then the consumption of indigenous cigarettes has increased with a 
corresponding diminution }n the volume of imports. In 1931 there 
were 22 tobacco factories in India employing nearly 8,<¥K) persons. 
There are also considerable imports into llombay and Calqptta of 
cigars from the Pliilipytines Jind Netherlands. There was formerly 
a good market for ‘Tlurina’ and 'Triehy' cheroots in the k’ar Kast 
but in recent years the demand from the United Kingdom is by far 
the largest. When the import duty on foreign leaf was enhanced the 
principal factory producing “Triehy” c-igars for export was temporarily 
transferred to Pondicherry and later, these were * niHnnfactured at 
Dindigul in bond under ctisioms supervision. They are now manufac- 
tured in the factory at IDindiijrul out of country tobacco, 
but duty-paid tobacco leaf cleared from the warehouse is 
used as covering for cigars. In 1907, the [Bengal Agricul- 
tural [Department opened a farm in the Bangpur tobacco tract 
for purposes of improvement of leaf tobacco by the method 
of selection and investigation into the possibilities of intro- 
ducing suitable varieties of exotic cigar tobacco, "Uirginia tobacco 
and TurHsli tobscTO. The coastwise exports of Indian immanti- 
factured tobacco to Burma amounted to 11,465,B?;4 lbs. in 1934-35 
as compared with 11,114,795 lbs. in the previous yr-ar. The share 
of Bengal in th!at y^ear amounted to 4,262.825 lbs. niicl that of [Madras 
2^171,199 lbs. The low'est qualities of Indian tobacco are shipped 
to Europe for tanning purposes. The chief customers for Indian 
cigars in pre-war times and in 1935-36 are contrasted below: — 

T.'ibx.e No. 248 . — Principal counfrirs importing Indian cigars in 1913-li 

and 1935-36. 




1913-14. 


Ooi3patriw. 


Quantity. 

Quantity. 

straits Set-tlemants and Federated 
Kingdom 

European Turkey . 

Siam ..... 
G^ibralter .... 

Grermany .... 

..... 

I!eyIon ..... 
[rac| ..... 

Malay States 

lbs. 

1,602,041 

80,033 

30,663 

1 4,684 
13,950 
9,606 
7,830 
6,990 

lbs. 

8,B54 

42,700 

10.070 

2,102 

Total (including other countric^s) 

* 

1,S25,6S5 

7S,356 


The largest demand used to be from the Straits Settlements but 
the trade has gradually suffered a decline and in 1935-86 the total 
quantity of exports to that country fell from 27.810 lbs, in the 
year 1932-38 to 8,854 lbs. The quantity and value of manufactur- 
ed tobacco (which includes cigarettes and ‘other sorts’ as well as 
cigars) exported in recent years are contrasted below with the pre-w^ar 
and yiost-Tvar figures. 
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Tablb No. 249 . — Quantity and value manufactured tobacco 
exported in T.913-14, 1918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year- 

Quantity. 

Value. 








lbs- 

£ 

1913-14^ 



- • 


* 

* 

2,206,000 

107,800 

1918-19 

. 


« • 



.. 

1*477,000 

93,206 

1931-32 



- - 




834,617 

36,056 

1932-33 



- - 



• 

729,846 

27,763 

1933-34 







763,430 

27,515 

1934-36 



• • 




1,027,797 

32,633 

1936-36 



* 



• 

866,472 

33,564 


The distribution of tbe export trade in manufactured tobacco- 
among the various provinces is siiown in the table below. 


Table No. 260 . — Provincial share of eseports of manufactured tobacco 
in 1913-14 and 1935-36 contrasted. 


Countries. 

1913-14. 

! 

1936-36. 








per cent. 

Per cent. 

Burma . 



, 




38 

6 


• . 


. 

* 



15 

52 


- « 


• 

• 

, 


45 

40 

Bomtmy Smcl . 

• 

- 

• 

- 

- 

2 

2 







1 

100 

100 


T}u‘ iiulk oi the shipments goes from Calcutta and Madras. 

I:i j>re-'v\ur times the principal customers of Indian-made cigarettes, 
were Zajiiiit.ar and East Africa, but in recent years the trade is- 
almo.st whoJiy cctniined to the British Empire — Ceylon, [Federated 
Malay States and Straits Settlements being the chief markets. 


MICA. 

Twenty-two years ago, three-fifths of the world's production of 
mica w as derived from India, the bulk of the balance being contribut- 

Area iurd piodaotloa. ‘’y “i? United States of America and 

^ t unada though German East Africa was 

making considerable headway. A feature of the war w'as the consider- 
able devfdcniTjient of mica rninina’ in Brazil. Practically all the mica 

muscovite, though small quantities of phlogopite 


le devfdcpiTjient 
niiiiL-d in India i 
are won in Travancore. 


Muscovite mica is obtained fi’om tivo psrincipal areas : (1) the 

Bihar mica belt, a strip of country about 12 miles broad and 60 
to TO miles long, running obliquely across the districts of Hazaribagh, 
[Moiighyr and Gaya in the provinces of Bihar and Orissa, and (2) the 
Nellcre district of the Madras Presidency. The mica mines in 
Nellcre are situated on the eastern half of the Madras coastal plain 
over a tract of country about 60 miles long and 8 to 10 miles broad. 
The g.arnets of both Nellore end Efazaribagh are of the same variety 
although they have different crv'stal shapes. Alien is also obtained 
from workings in the Eraniul Taluk of Travancore, the Hassan. 
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district of Mysore and Aj|ner in Bajputana. It is impossible to giv& 
accurate figures of production from these different fields, which differ 
considerably not only in the quantity but also in the quality of their 
output. The following table shows however the declared production, 
of mica in recent years : — 

Table No. 251 . — Quantity and value of mica produced in India from 

1932 onwards. 


1932. I 3933. ’ 1934. , 1935. 


Place of origin* 

1 Quantity! 

Value. 

Quantity 

V alae. 

Quantity 

Value. 

( 

iQuautityJ Value. 

and Orissa — 

1 Cwts. [ 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. , 

£ 

* 

! Cwts. 

£ 


1 8,597 J 

2D,595 

8,402 

17,280 

j 12,679 ■ 

21,720 

10,524 

1 34,262 

Haasaribagh 

15,500 

4S,26fi 

24,266 

77,376 

33,300 ! 

105,058 

! 37,679 

125.603 

Manblium , 

! 

... 

j 

i 

j ... : 

... 

j 20 

66 

Mongliyr 

Madras — 

i 

... 

6 

23 

1 

... 

i 442 : 

' 876 

Nellore 

8,318 1 

28,726 

7,932 ; 

29,884 i 

1 9,114 1 

27,643 

9,452 

20,126. 

Hllgiris 

SI : 

592 

73 1 

, i 

923 

^ 76 j 

034 

4S 

536 

State 

1 

... 

i 

... 

f 

... 

1 

41 

mz 


177 j 

490 

j 320 ) 

762 

387 j 

BS0 j 

384 

466 

Jaipur S-tate 

70 1 

SSS 

i 70 • 

226 

151 1 

685 j 

160 

727 

SlMLlipiir State . | 

\ 

... 

1 .. . * ’ * 

... 

. • 

1 

... 

... 

Total . ! 

1 

32,713 ; 

107,925 

; 41,075 ‘ 

126,470 

55,706 

156,135 i 

58,754 

1 191 ,0 26 


Bihar mica exported from Calcutta is principally of the ruby 
variety, the higher qualities of which known as dear and slightly- 
stained are regarded as the finest micas in the world and are of great 
importance in certain electrical industries for their high dielectric 
co-efficient. Nellore mica is principally green mica and is shipped 
from IMadras. The following statement gives the quantities and 
average values per cwt. of mica shipped from each area in the 
years 1913-14 and 19S5-36. 


Table No. 252. — Qttantities and average values per cwt. of mica 
shipped from the principal ports in 1913-14 and 193o-36. 


Porte. 

1913-14. 

1 : 

1935-36. 

Quantity. 

Average 
value 
per cwt. 

Quantity. 

value 
; cwt. 



Cwts. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Cwts. 

£ 

s. 

d* 

Calcutta 


41313 

5 

14 

7 

151,217 

3 

12 

0 


. 

10,B7I 

5 

3 

9 

1,5.09© 

5 

4 

O 

Hf-^n^bay 

, 

1,707 

5 

10 

I 

33© 

18 

6 

o 

Total fiiicladiiig 

ctiier 

53391 i 

5 

12 

3 

! 166,649 

3 

15 

o 

ports). 

i 1 




! 
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The following statement compares thS quantities and average 
values per cwt. of, Indian mica imported mto the United Kingdom 
with the quantities and average values of mica from the. United States 
of America, Canada and Brazil. 


Table No. 253. — Quajititias and values of imports into the United 
Kingdom of Indian mica contrasted with tho8& from the United 
States of America, Canada and Brazil. 



1913. 1 

. 1 

1919. 

1 1932. 1 

1933. 

1934, 

Country of ' 
Orlgipi. 

Quan- 
j tlty. 

Aver- * 

" ; 

per cwt' 

-Qnan-' 

tity.' 

i 

! 1 

Aver- j 
1 age 

1 value 
iper cwt. 

i 

Qnan- 1 
tity. 1 

i 

1 

1 Aver- 
1 a^e 
value 
per cwt. 

Qimn- 

tlty- 

i 

Aver- 
age 
value 
per cwt- 

Quan- j 
tity. 

Aver- 
age 
value 
per cwt* 


Cwts. 

£ s. 

i 

j Cwts. 

^ £ s. d!. 

Cwta. 


CwtS. : 

£ d. 

Cwt, 

£ «- 

British India . 

40, ITS 

3-11-7 

59,013 

9-1-5 

! 

22,240' 

6-6-S 

20,450 

a-4-8 

28,360 

8-1-9 

Canada . 


6-9-0 

7SU 

1 15-9-0 

1 

m 

... 

* 

... 


... 

United States 
of Amerfea . 

8S9 

1-3-0 

j 2 , 755 ; 

t 

i 

2 - 9-5 

240 

9-4-S 

10,240 

1-1-2 

7,140 

1 

1-5-4 

Baall . 

... 


1 

1 

' 21 - 18-10 

60 

14-7-4 


... 

4t 

1 


The methods of mining in Bihar and Nellore are not identical. 
Iij the latter field, owing to the liat nature of the ground, will be 

found large open quarries, while in Bihar, 
where the surface is irregular, veins are 
followed up bj winates, shaft®, stops and driv^. Exploitation has often 
been haphazard and uneconomical, but some of the wealthier firms 
engaged in the industrv have during recent years introduced more 
scientihe methods, and labour-saving machinery has beep, success- 
fully introduced to assist the inadequate supply of local labour 
the removal of water and debris. Altogether mica mining in Indih 
gives employment to about 12,000 persons. 


After being raised to the surface, mica li’ias to be prepared for 
the market. Madras mica is shear-trimmed into rectangular plates, 
_ *- « ■. i. while Bihar mica is sickle dressed, i.e.. 

Frepara ion or marks - trimmed by means of the country sickle. 

This method prodiices irregular shapes -as all cracks and flaws are 
cut out. but is also less wasteful, for it leaves no square corners to 
fray out. the blocks are more easily split and it has this additional 
advantage that sickle-dressed mica is not considered as ‘manufactured 
mica' for tarifl purposes on import into the United Sliates of America. 
After Irltonrbig with the sickle. Bihar mica is sized, a process which 
is based on the greatest number of square inches which can be 
measured as a rectangular figure, the irregularities due to cutting 
being left out of account. The largest s’ze is known in trade as- 
‘extra special’ fover 46 sq. inches), wdule blocks containing from 
36 to 4S sq. inches are classed as ‘special’ and below that there 
are eight grades, the lowest tNo. 71 being less than 1 sq. inch. 
Each size is then graded according to quality — clear, slightly stainect, 
fair stained, hcarihj stained, black spotted, etc. 


* Information not available. 
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Originally all tbe smaller sizes of mica, £.e., under one squai*o- 
injcli, had little or no eor^mercial value. These, with the trimnaings. 

. and other waste, were dumped close to 

Scrap mica. roine or factory. It is now unusual to- 

discard clear or slightly stained mica of above one square inch and 
this is recovered even from mica dumps. The installation of grinding 
plants to convert these trimmings into boiler and pipe lagging, etc., 
has scarcely been attempted in India in the absence of an %ssured 
market for their consumption though, it is stated, they form part 
of the e^quipment of almost every mine of any size in America. 

For the manufacture of inicanite, mica splittings (generally No 
6 'and No. 7 size) are stuck overlapping each other with shellac 
■wrif-aTiita dissolved in spirit. They are thus 

cemented together either alone, or on 
cloth or paper backing and built up under pressure into sheets of 
any required size and thickness. These varieties are most commonly 
known as micanite ‘board’, ‘cloth’ and ‘paper’ respectively. The 
micanite is normally ste-iirned, rolled and trimmed and finally shaped. 
Women and children are extensively employed in the mica fields for 
the preparation of splittings Irom mica block. Micanite was made 
at ILodarma but has been discontinued for many years as it has 
been found more^ convenient to make it in England where the market 
caaa be more quickly supplied with sheet or pressed ware. The satue 
reasons apply to condenser plates, funnels and other mica m anu- 
factures which would otherwise be undertaken in India. 

At present export.^; are chiefly in the form of block rniea and 
splittings whicli are i>acked in boxes lined with paper and calculated 

Exports about 1 cwt. nett each, the tmit 

* of sale being the bazaar maund in Calcutta. 

JFrom Madras shipments are made in oases of 90 to 170 lbs., from 
Tutieorin in cases of 100 lbs. and from Calicut in cases of 83 lbs. 
Quotations for export are generally based on the lb. f.o.b. The 
following are the statistics of export of mica from India in recent 
years as compared with the pre-war and post-war figures. There 
are, it will be noticed, considerable variations in the average value 
from year to year partly attributable to the proportion of block 
mica to splittings in the shipments. 


Tables No. 254. 


-Exports of mica from India in 1913-14, 1918-19 
and from 1931-32 onwards. 


1913-14 

1918-19 

1931 - 32 

1932 - 33 

1933 - 34 

1934 - 35 
1936-36 


Year. 


Qnaratity. 


Cwts. 


Vala«, 


£ 


63,891 

66,992 

53.368 

40,466 

66,718 

104.602 

166.649 


302,564 

698,971 

296,187 

236,430 

336,529 

617,994 

626.141 
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The internal consumption ol mica in India is very small and 
probably does not exceed two or three hun<|ped tons per annum. Of 

* the principal ports participating in the 

Diateibution of th« trade, export trade, the percentage shipped from 

Calcutta in 1933-34 was 84'8 and that 
from Madras 15. In 1914 Germany held a predominant position in 
the electrical industry and the world’s mica market was about to be 
transferred from Ix)ndon to Hamburg. The distribution of the 
trade according to the Custom House statistics would suggest that 
nearly 60 per cent, of the whole went to the United Kingdom, 
19 per cent, to the United States and rather less than 16 per cent, 
to Germany, but not less than half of the shipments to the United 
Kingdom were re-<exported to Germany whose consumption of Indian 
mica in the calendar year 1913 was 47,000 cwts. in addition to about 
10,000 cwts. .obtained from her colonies. The outbreak of hostilities 
^suspended the activities of a German merchant who had begun to 
build up a big business in the mining and shipping of mica from the 
Nellore field. The mica sent direct to the United States was of 
higher average value than to other destinations, as only the superior 
-•grades can stand the heavy import duty. 

The first efiEeict of the war was to discourage the output and 
•diminish 'the volume of the exports of mica, but a considerable 
- demand soon grew up for Indian mica for 

munition purposes. To secure adequate 
suppliJ^ for the British <3h>vemment, exports to destinations other 
than "ttie United Bongdom were prohibited in September 1915, and 
in June 1916 a scheme to purehas© on Government account was 
brought into force. The Gwemment of India also took great 
interest in exploiting mica -producing areas hitherto untouched or 
incompletely develojied. 

All restrictions on the exjjort of mica were removed in October 
1919. In the following year 8t* jcr cent, of the exports went to th© 
United Kingdom and l:i per cent, to the United States of America, 
while the average value per cwt. declined owing to heavy consign- 
nxents of splittings. In 1934-35, the chief recipients were the United 
•States of America (44 -.7 per cent.), the United Iving.loin (30-5 per 
cent.) and Germany (9-5 per cent.) 

OHEMICAI^ A2TD PEEPAltATIOlTS. 

Saltpetre. 

Saltpetre G^otassinm nitrate) is in considerable demand for indus- 
trial purr'O.ses, r.p., in connection with the manufacture of glass, 

Area and. production. ^ j-o od pi efcei\ ation and for manurial 

proposes in addition to its importance as 
a czjnstitueut of curipowJer. the production of saltpetre in India 
is practically confined to the areas covered by the three provinces of 
Bihar, the United Prcvinees and the Punjab in all of which places 
the inaniifaeture is controlled under a system of licenses by the 
Northern India Salt Bc-venue Departmeiit. Farruldiabad in the 
United Provinces may be cited as the main centre of manufacture 
though the refined saltpetre produced in the Punjab excels that of 
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^ny other province. Small quantities sufficient only for local con- 
sumption are obtained in||Madras as well as in a few Indian States 
in the north. With the Sutbre'ak of the war the Jndian output was 
stimulated by a reduction of license fees for crude manufacture 
and the opening of fresh areas for the production, and other conces- 
sions to encourage manufacture. T^ater on the export of saltpetre 
-exceeding 10 per cent, refraction (impurity) was prohibited and the 
export of saltpetre of lower ‘refraction’ restricted to the ^United 
Kingdom, at prices subject to fixed maxima, until the 4th January 
1919, when all restrictions w*ere removed. The number of refineries 
-decreased from 327 in 1913-14 to 193 in 1934-35, of which 105 are 
in Bihar, 56 in the United Provinces and 32 in the Punjab. The 
production of refined saltpetre in factory maunds (of 74-67 lbs, each) 
nmy be indicated by the following statement- Production in Bihar 
«uad the United Provinces has declined, while there has been a con- 
■siderable increase in the Punjab. 

'Table No. 255 . — Production of refined salipcire in factory maunds 
of 74-67 lbs. in 19J3-14, 7918-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

Bibar. 

United 

Provinces. 

Ptmjab. 




Factory 

Pacstory 

Factory 




ma'tmdis. 

mannds. 

roaimds. 

1913-14 . 

• V 

• • 

185,373 

169,756 

87,010 

1918-19 . 

. • 

• * 

294,681 

289.486 

206,882 

1931-32 . 



29,670 

58,060 

120.393 

1932-33 . 


• • 

40,164 

49.935 

145,184 

1933-34 . 


- * 

62.871 

59,999 

183,494 

1934-35 . 


* « 

63,312 

66,523 

163,993 

1935-36 . 

- 

• 

88,500 

58,300 

- 

231,800 


The total realisation on account of license fees for refinement of 
saltpetre amounted to £488 in 1934-35 as- compared with £478 in 
the preceding year. The issue of licenses for the manufacture of 
crude saltpetre has been abolished since October 1931. 

Crude salipetare is extracted from nitrous earths scraped during 
the dry season from the roads, walls, etc., in and around villages 
" Maatif«itare. where a large quantity of nitrogen is 

derived from the excreta of men and 
-animals and decayed vegetable mat-fcer. This earth is laid in shallow 
filter beds of clay and water poured over it and the resulting liquor 
after settling is concentrated in large open pans over a slow fire 
fas in the United Provinces and Bihar) or evaporated by solar heat 

(as in the Punjab), crystallizing out in the form of crude saltpetre 

which contains a considerable admixture of common salt. The terms 
■of the license issued to the nooniah (crude saltpetre licensee) do not 
allow him to carry the process any further. Hefining is carried out 
in licensed premises either by continuing the process applicable to 
the manufacture of crude saltpetre till the eduction of the salt 
mixed up with it, or by heating to boiling point a solution of crude 

saltpetre, when the potassium nitrate dissolves and the common 

-salt contained in it crystallizes out. By evaporating the remaining 
-solution, fairly pure saltpetre may be obtained. The process 
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chiefly in vogue in the Bihar refineries is former, and the Product 
SO obtained is Imown as Jmthia, It has ^refraction of ^ from 20 to 
40 per cent, and ^ good demand for it exists for manunal purposes 
and for- the manufacture of fertilizers. A much more highly r(mned 
'irticle produced in the Ihiujab with a refraction in the neighbour- 
hood o£ 4 per cent., while in Bihar anything beitter than 8 per cent 
is seldom achieved. The crude product of the United Provinces and 
Bihar yields as a rule from 40 to 50 per cent, refined saltpetre, but 
the percentage in the Punjab is no more than 30. 


Up to the year 1860, India enjoyed a monopoly in the sal^etre 
trade when artificial manufacture from the nitrate deposits of South 

America and German potash knocked the 
• bottom out of the export trade which fell 

from 35,000 tons in 1859 to 13,400 tons in the last pre-war year. 
India’s chief customers used to he China, the Unit^ Kingdom, 
Mauritius and dependencies and Ceylon but China has since dropped 
out of the market while the Straits Settlenaents has increased her 
takings in recent years. 

The following table shows the exports and countries of destination 
in recent years as contrasted with pre-war and post-war figures. 

Table No. 256.— Drstinaiions tmd quatiiities of saltpetre eteported in 

1919-20 and from 1932-33 omvards. 





1032-33. 

19aS-34. 

1934-35, 

1935-36. 


Cwts. 

Cwi». 

Cwt»* 

Cwts. 

Cwts, 

Cwts. 

ITiiit* (i of AnTTica. 


3^1,580 

1,220' 

... 

... 

... 

Cli fiia 

SciiOSu 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Unltfd 'Kmgduin 

40,2bO 

110,010 ; 

04,372 

57,094 

37,544 

47.»41 

Maiirltiii ^ and Di*pt^Bdencies 

26,740 

4fsU20 

48,167 : 

88,054 

70,257 

71,931 

Ceylon . . . . 

44,480 

90,200 

23,582 

21,108 

40,409 

19,704 

Stra-it^ Settlements . 

1 

... 

3,087 

4,296 


4,927 

All other Countries , 

S7,080 

36,920 

i 18,632 

17,500 


21,281 

Total 


‘ 370,980 

159,060 

188,112 

1 

172,643 

173,784 


With the outbreak of the war, the trade was mainly diverted to 
the United Kingdom, whose chief sources of supply, Germany and 
Belgium, had been cut off and the Ministry of Munitions looked to 
India to meet its constantly increasing demands. Whereas the share 
of the United Kingdom was 55 per cent, in 1914-15, it was 80 per 
cent, in 1915-16, and in 1916-17, when the new restrictions on export 
became effective, 87 per cent. Small quantities were permitted to go 
to Australia and New Zealand for meat preservation and to Mauritius 
and Ceylon for manurial purposes, but with this exception India’s 
whole output of saltpetre was earmarked for the use of British or 
Allied manufacturers of munitions. 
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The following table shoiks the value of saltpetre exported in recent 
rrlcaa years as compared 'wdth the pre-war 

average. 

Table Xr>. 257 . — Value of aaltpeire exported in recent yean per 
hundredweight from 1930-31 onwards. 


Year. 


A. 

F. 

£ 


d. 

Pre-war 







11 

7 

6 

0 

IS 

3 

1930-31 




* 



9 

O 

5 

0 

13 

6 

1931-32 

« 






7 

14 

f> 

0 

11 

10 

1932-33 

w 






7 

11 

'4 

0 

m 

11 

1933^34 







8 

1 

10 

0 

12 

2 

1934-35 

* 






H 

1 

2 

0 

12 

i 

193.5-38 

. 



- 

- 


7 

9 

6 

0 

11 

5 


"Early in 1916 owing to a inarlied rise in prices as a result of 
market manipulation, for the benefit of the middlemen rather than of 
the manufacturer, the Government of India intervened and fixed 
maximum rates for exports, viz., Us- 13-12-0 (18a. 4d.) for a factory 
maund, of 5 per, cent* (or lass) refinaction and Rs. 12-14-0 (17s. 2d) for 
10 per cent, refractkm /.a, 5., th© refraction values being determined 
by the Chemical Exaimner, Calcutta Custom House, upon samjiles 
drawn from the consignments which were under Customs control; 
but there is reason to believe that there was a good deal of evasion 
practised in order to defeat these restrictions. 

The revision of these rates was under consideration when the 
armistice w^as declared and with it the United Kingdom’s demand 
for munition purposes ceased and shortly afterwards all restrictions 
on the export of saltpetre of all gradm were removed. 


TabLiB No. 2^8.— T-Kxporfa a/ saltpetre (quantities and valuesy to aH 
desiinatipns 1013-14, 1918-19 and from, 1931-32 onmards. 



Quantity^ 

Value. 







Owte* 

' & 



• • • 




S«8,9®§ 

ms,em 

1918-19 


- - • 




478,00© 

! 621,88© 

1931-32 


• - • 



^ ’ 

1 133,938 

79,344 

1932-33 


W • # 



, ’ 

1594180 

91,959 

1933-34 


* * m 

* 


. ' 

188,112 

114,474 

1934-35 


m 



. 

172,»'43 

103,342 

1935-39 



* 


- 

173,784 

9f,97S 


The bulk of the shipments goes ftom Bengal with Sind and 
Bombay', as next in importance in that order. The unit of sale in 
Calcutta is the factory maund but sterling quotations to the United 
Kingdom are per ton c.i.f. The unit of shipment in Calcutta is the 
bag of 224 lbs. nett, while the unit of sale as well as of shipment 
in Bombay is the bag of 2 cwts. nett. 
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BORAX, / 

33ornx (sodium bi -borate) is not founl in British India but is 
obtained in conjunction with salt on the banks of certain lakes ir 
_ . Tibet or as a deposit in conjunction ^vit]: 

' sulx^hur of certain hot springs in Ladakh 

Kashmir. The latter supplies enter India generally via Kulu and are 
refined at Sultanpur, or alternatively through Chamba to Kashmij 
and Lahore while tincal, the Tibetan product which constitutes nine- 
tenths of the trade, is brought into the United' Provinces by Bhutis 
traders and is refined at Ramnagar. The trans- frontier imports od 
borax (through the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and 
Assam with Tibet, Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan) have been in the 
neighbourhood cf 6,000 cwts. a year. The figures for 1933-34 and 
1934-35 being 6,328 cwts. and 6,775 cwts. respectively. The annual 
imports of refined borax by sea, chiefly from the United Kingdom 
average about 23,000 cwts. 


The export (strictly re-export) trade has been steadily declining 
in recent years owing to the d.iscovery of inexhaustible supplies oi 
■Exports. calcium borate in Nevada and California, 

but the internal consumption for medicinal 
purposes and as a mordant in dyeing and calico printing and other 
mdustrial purposes has somewhat increased, the balance struck by 
deducting shipments from the sum of the trans-frontier and sea-borne 
imporfes giving a total of about 28,000 cwts. per annum. 

The quantity wo^ value of borax exported in recent years are 
contrasted below with the ppo-wse and post-war figures. 

Table No. 259. — Quantitp and valtta of oseports of borax from. India 
in 1&13-14;, 191S-1.9 and from 1&31-32 ontvards. 


Year. 


191R-19 

1931-32 

1912-33 

1933- 34 

1 934 - .3.5 

1935- 30 


QaanMty* 


Cwts. 

£ 

4,270 

5,131 

4,939 

10,634* 

1,230 

1,683 

749 

1,142 

915 

1,079» 

602 

590 

644 

611 


Formerly the principal destinations were the Straits Settlements- 
and Hongkong and the war has not materially affected the distri- 
bution of the trade. Over 90 per cent, of the exports have always 
gone from Calcutta. The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund 
and shipment is made in cases weighing 1 cwt. each. Q^of’ntions 
for export are per maund f.o.b. 


RAW SILK. 

The rearing of mulberry feeding silk worm (bombyx mori) is now 
mamly confined to the Bangalore, Mysore, Tumkur and Kolar districts 
Producing Areas. Mysore State, the Kollegal taluk of 

-A XU -rr- T . Coimbatore district of the Madras 

u u- Jammu State and the Malda, Murshi- 
dabad, Rajshahi and Bxrbhum districts of Bengal and a few scattered 
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areas in Assam, Burma smd submontane Punjab. Besides tb© tasar 
silkworm is reared in. the mrest areas of Bihar and Orissa, the Oentrai 
Provinces and the Mirzapur district in the United Provinces, the 
rnuga worm in Assam and the t:ri silkworm in Bengal and Assam ana 
a few places in Bihar and. Orissa and. Madras. x\Ii these are purmy 
indigenous. The tasar is a wild silk worm never suceessfully domesti- 
cated; the muga is semi-domesticated silk worm ieediiig in the opem 
chiefly on two particular species of laurel; while the rri is a domesti- 
cated silk worm feeding on eastoi, the silk ircen which cannot b© 
reeled but has to be carded and spun. Both in ISengal and Houthem 
India the silk is the produce of a liiultivoltine worm fed on th© 
leaves of the shrub mulberry. The M 5 'sore indu^tryj supposed to 
have been started by Tippu Sultan with seed received from China, 
with that in the adjoining district of Coimbatore, is' now responsibi© 
for over two-fifths of the total output of silk in India. A good deal 
of experimental work has been done in Bengal and Mysore in recenk 
years under the direction of French and Japanese experts, and th© 
area of land under mulberry cultivation in Bengal has been found 
to have increased by about S3 per cent, since 1918. In Kashmir, 
where mulberry trees are abundant andi the historical records of the 
industry go back to the sixteenth century, only uni-voltine worms- 
chiefly from seed imported every year from France and Italy am 
now grown. The industry is a State monopoly, and the only limit 
to its expansion is the amount of food available for the worms. The 
output of silk in Kashmir in the year 1931-32, as estimated by the 
Indian Tariff Board, was 2(X>,(XX> lbs. of reeled silk. The following 
table shows the acreage under mulberry, number of persons depending 
cm silk worm rearing, number of country reeling machines, power 
driven filatures and filature basins, and the niimber of persons engaged 
in reeling and connected branches in the various provinces in India 
in the yesur 1931-32. 

Table No. 260 . — Production Statistics 1931-32 in Round Figures. 



fj 

mulberry. 

ckT 

cm 

'wonaa 
reartaif 
(mostly 
part time). 

ecf 

ecmnfery 

maeblnes 
of OB© 
basin 
each* 

HBmber 

of 

power 

driven 

hlatures. 

Member 
of power 
djrivm 
^latiire 
basins * 

Tota! 

of 

baains. 

Kmmber 

of 

persons 

fm reeling 
and 

eonne ete^ 
bmnehes. 

Muil^errw — 









1- Bengal 


160,000 

5,000 



... 

5, WO 

j&jstm 

S. Mysore 

37,000 

240,000 

4,om 

2 


58 

4,050 

i2.a&2 

S Kasismix 


124,000 

« . . 

4 



®®2 

2,2S® 


• « « 

33,000 

79 

1 


15 

m ^ 



e,i05 

120,000 

5€K) 

1 


m 

540 


6. Aa&am 

« • « 

12,000 

50 

«... 


... 

... 


7- Bimjab 


1,000 

» 6 

— 


, ... 


m 

TotaJ fbr Mml“ ; 

i 








berry ^ ; 

68,105 i 

6tO,9CN> 

9^685 

! 8 


1,105 

10.6®0 ; 


Tmmr — 









Bihar aBd Orissa ■ 

• « tt 

im.ooo 



‘ 




CentralFrovinc^. 


S0,CKH> 







United Frovlnces: 


j 


• . 











xHo iBfonBaticB. Mcaitly prta:^ 

Total for iamr 

- 





tlve band 

silk , . ■ 


181,^ 







Other silk — 





1 




Assam Muga 


160,000 1 



J 




Assam JSri 

} 








GBJJsno TotaIi . 


1,082,100 
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The Indian Tariff Board’s estimate of' the production of silk in 

India in 1931-N2 is given in the table 
below. 


Production. 


Tabi.e No. 261. — Efttimaied production of silk in India hi 1931-32 


Hame of Aroa. 

Production 
of cocoons. 

Silk 

reeled. 

Silk waste . 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Mtdberrtf sUh 




1. Bengal « - . 

14^500,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

Myaoro .... 

0,620,000 

740,000 

376,000 

Kasli’mir' - - . . 

2,016,000 

200,000 

98,000 

4. . 

640,000 

32,000 

15,000 

6. Madr^ .... 

, 1,260,000 

90,000 

45,000 

0. Amam 

102,400 

6,400 


7. Punjab .... 

16,000 

1,000 

750 

Totol MiaIt»®rTy silk prodwtion . 

28,154,400 

2,069,400 

1,034,750 





Bilimr Oirisaak ^ ^ 

i , . 1 

240,000 

!No informa- 
tion. 

2- CJontral Province 

250,W> 

160,000 

160,000 

3, United Provinces 

1,000 

1,000 

No informa- 

Total known la^ar silk production i 


401,000 


Other siih. ' 




1. Assam 3£Hga 

. . 

100,000 

No informa- 
tion. 

2. Asmm MH: ... * 


50,000 

1 

99 

To tel wild silk production . 


551,000 


GrRA2Sri> Totai. 

• - 

2,620,400 



14 pounds of mulberrj" silk cocoons would appear to yield one 
pound of reeled silk. 


In the early days of the East India Company silk was an important 
article of the export trade from Bengal and in the time of Warren 
TB-mnrta Hastings the exports averaged over 500,000 

^ ■ Ihs., it is believed, of reeltHl silk alone: 

but the trade was subject to great fluctuation. Between 1866 and 
1874 the average annual exports amounted to over two million lbs. 
including not only reeled silk but also chasam (silk waste) and cocoons. 
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The average exports for c|Beennial periodB, from the statistical year 
1864-65 onwards, are shewlt in the following table. • 

Tabi,e No. 262. — Exports of raw »ilfc during decennial periods fromt 

J861f-&6 onwards. 


Avei:*a^ for yearn. 

Kxpcifta of 
raw Bilk-. 

1864.fi.'5 to IS- 3-74 

1874-7.5 to 1883- !«4 

1884-«> to 189.3-94 

1804-9.7 to 190,3-04 ..... ... 

1904-0.5 to 1913-I4 ........ 

19! 4-1.5 to 1923-24 ........ 

1921-2.5 tn 1933-34 

IbB, 

2,C§6rK272 

U4bl,025 

1 ,74-4,ll)9f 
5.717,5I>1 
1.740.02^ 
1,171,074 
! 1,006^6© 


The above figures would suggest that since 1884 the trade had» 
until the w’ar brohe out, remained very steady, but unfortunately the 
proportion of reeled silk in the total (except for a temporary recovery 
in 1906-07 and the following year) had greatly declined and with it 
the average value of the whol©- Tlier© was a re*narkable full in 
1913-14 to 160,222 lbs., as compared with 382,081 lbs. in 1912-13, 
but this was largely ascribable to the Srinagar fire iti -Tiilv 1913 in 
consequence of which the exports from Kashmir in the following 
year were chiefly in the form of cocoons. Isi 1914-1.') tlie t-ffect of 
the W'ar was greatly felt, us so tmich of the' trade is iti normal times 
with Southern Frauceo The exports of raw silk chasnni and cocoons 
from India in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1082-33 onwards are shown 
in the following table. With higher prices and a larger demand from 
France in 1918-19 there was something of a recovery in the shipments 
of reelcfl silk and a corresponding faH in the volume of cocoons 
exported. In recent years there has been a very sharp decline in 
the exports of raw silk from India. This is due mainly to a catas- 
trophic fall in the world demand for silk, to increased Indian con- 
sumption and to the severe competition from China and Japan in 
the world market. The increased use of artificial silk is another 
factor which has affected Indian exports of silk adverselv. The 
exports of chnsam and cocoons have also declined to nearly bait the 
pre-war level. 


Tablk No. 263 . — Qnnniity of exports of raw silk, chasam and cocoons 

from India in 1913-14, 1918-19 and from 1932-33 onmard^. 


Artleles. 

1913-14. 

1918-19- 

1932-33. j 


1934-35- 

1935-36. 

Kaw silk . 
Ch asam 
Cocoons 

lbs. 

160,222 

909,077 

133,789 

! Ibe. 

290,989 
5.51 ,299 
112,680 

ll)S. 

5,432 

73,796 

39,755 

ftm, 

11 , ms 
429Mm 
7,806 

lbs. ' 

22,964 
664,292 
56 ! 

lb®. 

37,382 

531,976 

5,000 


^he principal destinations are the United Kingdom, France and 
Italy. The chief ports participating in the trade are Karachi, which 
has superseded Bombay as the principal entrepot for the Kashmir 
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daily employment of 478 persons which ! nanufacture household and 
toilet brushes witja these bristles. Bristles plucked as in the United 
Provinces from the living animals are rated superior to those obtained 
from carcases. The quantities and values of exports in recent years 
are shown, in the subjoined table. 

TabIjE No. 265 . — Exporis of bristles {quayifities and values) in 1913-14!, 
^ 1916-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


"Year, j 

Quantity. 

Value, 








Cwts. 


10IS-I4 





, ' 


4,093 

92,948 

1918-19 


« • 


* 

* 


2,746 

117,897 

1031-32 







2,900 

87,484 

1032-33 





, 


2,944 

102,403 

1933-34 



w 




4,009 

131,036 

1934-35 


m M 





4,406 

175,608 

1936-36 

. 

m « 

• 


• 

• 

4,522 

1 70,859 


The bulk of the shipments goes frona Bombay and the rest from 
Bengal and Sind in that order. More than ninety per cent, of the 
exports are absorbed by the United Kingdom, while Germany receives 
the bulk of the balance. In Calcutta the unit of sale is the bazaar 
mamid,, but shipment is usually made in cases weighing one cwt. 
nett. • In Bombi^y^ salea are made by the lb. aiid bristles are shipped 
in cases weigli&tg' . ^ lbs. nett» . . Sterling- quotations are generally 
per lb. c.i.f. 

I*nlm fibre is derived chiefly from the palmyra (bofassus flabelU- 
furmis). the hulk of it being exported from Tuticorin and Cocanada 

Palm fibre United Kingdom* to b© madei up 

into brooiths. It is obtained from the 1©^ 
staik.s of seedling palnivrus which are widely distributed 
Southern India, but the only tracts in which the industry is im- 
portant are the uplands of Kistna and Godavari. Tinnevelly, the 
Palghat sub-division of Malabar, and south Ti'avancore. The dbre 
is C'hietiy exported from C’ocanada in bales of 1 cwt., from t’alieut 
in bales of S cwds. and from Tuticorin in ballots of 1 cwt. and 
bales of 3 ewts. The exports of fibres for brushes and brooms in 
recent years are contrasted below with the pre-war and post-war 
figures. 

Table No. 26G. — Quantifies and values of fibre exported in 1913-14, 
191S-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity, 

Value , 








Tons. 

■£ 

191 3-14 

. 

. 





4,022 

89,097 

1918-19 

, 

. 

, 

, 



2,910 

81,527 

1931-32 


. 

, 




5,728 

153,259 

1932-33 

, 


. 

* 



7,141 

1 180,144 

1933-34 


. 

. 

. 



7/291 

165,179 

1934-3‘> 

- 

- 

. 

. 



7,025 

143,637 

1931-36 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8,142 

164,476 
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Before the war GermSny took 37 per cent., Belgium per cent., 
the United Kingdom 18 ijper cent, and Holland ,7 per cent, of the 
exports of this fibre. In 1934-35, tlie percentages of the principal 
countries participating w'ere : Japan li5'5 per cent-, Belgium IS'S 
per cent.. United Kingdom 15 per cent., Germany 14 ‘2 per cent., 
and United States of America 8-1 per cent. 

The bulk of the shipments goes from Madras. 

cakdi.es. 

Candles are manufactured either of steurine, or of purafiin wax 
with an admixture of stearine as sit Syriam near Itangoun. In the 

[.‘liter ease the purified wax is melted find 
r uc on. direct to the mixing tubs where a 

percentage of stearine, winch is generally small, though in some 
makes as muc-h as 5(t per cent, by volume, is added to increase the 
rigidity of the etiudle and to impart a skin which it would not 
otherwi.se x^ossess on leaving the moulds. The wax is then poured 
into rows of block tin moulds and sux^iplied with wicks, an average 
machine being capable of turning out 360 candles every fifteen 
minutes. Stearine candles are manufactured in Csilcutta, Madras, 
MyiK>re, Bilimora (Baroda State), etc. The folkvwing table shows 
the quantity and v^tlue of candles of all kinds exported from India 
in recent years as compared with the pre-war and post-war figures. 


TABnis; "No. 267 . — Qnantifij and value of vxpovia of candles from India 
in 1913-11:, lOlS-19 and from 1931-3Q onirnrds. 


Year. 

■■ 

Taliae.^ 









1913-14 

, 

♦ • 

, 


• 

8.3»5,078 

liS.7,890 

1918-19 

. 

• * *. 




9,787,492 i 

' 203,«48 

1 931 -32 

. 

» * » ’ 




1,435,482 

»,3»» 

19S2-S3 


« « • 



I 

1,682,142 

S5,6TO 

'I»33-34 

• 

* • * 

, 



l,SS5.f>52 

39,94® 

1&B4-ZB 

*. ' 

* • » 




1,76«,570 

37,502 


* 

* 

' 

• 

1 

1,879,56'.» 

39,779 


More than 95 per cent, of the exjiort.s go from Burma with 
Bombay and Beng.il us next in importance. The principal destina- 
tions are Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Federated Malay State®- 
and Mauritius and deijjendenoies in the British Empire and Iraq, 
Siam, and Iran among foreign countries. Sales of paraffin wax 
candles are usually made per case of 25 packets for the Calcutta, 
market and of 30 packets for the Madras, Bombay and Karachi 
markets, the w'eight of a packet varying with the weight of th© 
single candle. For foreign markets ptackings are scarcely standardised 
vet. 

DRUes AKD MEBZOIHES. 

Seima. 

The senna of the British Pharmacopceia is derived from the 
leaves of cassia angustifolia and the chief source of supply outside 
the Sudan is the Tinnevelly district of the Madras Presidency. 
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The plant is cultivated on special pldcs of land. No estimate 
■ of the area under cultivation, however, ca/? be made but it has been 
stated that on dry land 700 lbs. of leaves per acre and on garden 
lands under wells as much as 1,400 lbs. may be obtained. PlucMng 
-commences generally 60 days after sowing, the leaves being stripped 
from the stalks, and if the flower buds are nipped off a heavier 
flush of leaves follows. After picking, the leaves are dried in the 
shade for a week or ten days and the senna is then ready for sale. 
Between the cultivator and the shipper is the inevitable middleman 
who mixes the leaves and bags them before selling to the exporter 
who has therefore to re-sort accordin<g to size and quality before 
‘baling. The usual season for collection runs from June to December. 

The volume and value of the exports of senna in 1918-14, 1918-19 
and from 1931-32 onwards are shewn in the table below. It will be 
•noticed that there has been an appreciable rise in exports during 
■recent years. 


■ Table No. 268 . — Quantities and values of exports of senna in 1913-14, 

1918-19, and from 1931-32 ontuards. 




ITear. 




Quantity. 

Value. 

1913-14 






Owim* 

26*450 

£ 

26,425 

1918-19 


• • 



• 


17,043 

193|.3“2 


- . . 



• 

40v7S8 

64,303 

1932-33 

. 




* 

60,539 


1933-34 





• 

59,179 

■ 

1934-35 

m 





51,141 


1935-36 

• 


* 



67,118 : 

76,960 


Indian senna has a good reputation for quality and price. In 
pre-war times the principal customers for senna were the United 
_ j i Kingdom, the United States of America, 

ir»,iol,M,aBa.h.pment. Germany pud Prance. In 1988-84 the chief 

recipients were Germany taking 32 per cent, of the total exports. 
United States of America taking 24 per cent., the United Kingdom 
14 per cent., France 11 per cent., Belgium 5 per cent, and Italy 3 
per cent. 98 per cent of the exports of senna go from Tuticorin, the 
unit of sale at the port being the candy of 500 lbs. and that of 
shipment, bales of 300 to 400 lbs. each. 


Nnx Vomica. 

Nux vomica, which is commercially important as the soxirce of 
the alkaloids strychnine and brucine, is the name given to the seeds 
of a deciduous tree widely distributed over India known as strychnos 
nux vomica. The fruits are collected between November and January 
and the seeds taken out and dried in the sun, the busy season for 
export on the West Coast running from February to the middle of 
liMay. Shipments are chiefly from Cochin, Madras, Cocanada. 
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Bombay and Calcutta. for the foreign trade in 1913-14, 

1918-19 and from 1931-32 mnwards are given in following table. 

Table No. 269, — Exports of mtx vomica from India in 1913-14, 1918- 

19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year, 

Quantity. 


Averilte^ value 
pi r t. 

1913-14 . 




C%vts. 

46.14!) 

£ 

17,306 

£ 

0 H 

1018^-19 « 

- « 



62,158 

37,606 

0 18 

1931-32 . 

. 



20,789 


0 H 

1932-33 . 

. 



19,978 

8,787 

u 9 

1933-34 . 

- 



59.058 

22,460 

0 S 

1934-35 . 


, 

m 

1 65,0 H 

- 27,U58 

: 0 8 

1935-36 . 

• 


• 

17,093 

7,063 

0 8 


The prices, which rose to an appreciable extent dtiring the war 
period and some years after it (the average value per cwt. in 1921-22 
Being £1 17s.) have again declined to the pre-war levels. The chief 
countries participating in the trade in pre-war times were the United 
nangdom, Belgium, Germany, Holland and France, and in 1933-34 
•the United States of America, (52 per cent.), the United Kingdom 
(24 per cent.) and Netherlands (18 per cent.). 'Fair general average 
•of season, Europe cleaning’ is usual quality exported. 

In Madras and Cocanada nux vomica is exported in bags containing 
168 lbs. and 182 lbs. each while on the Malabar Coast, the unit is 

Unit of sale and shipment. packets of 28 lbs. or 56 lbs. It is 

exported from Bombay in bags of 140 to 
3 68 lbs. The unit of sale in Calcutta is the bazaar maund and in 

the South the candy of 500 lbs. or 600 lbs., generally, garbled or 
ungarbled. ^ e> 


Oiachona. 

the varieties of cinchona from which the commercial barks 
of tb-day are obtained are represented in India, namely, cinchona 
Area and production. ledgeriana (yellow bark), cinchona 
r 1 u , , snccirubra (red bark) and cinchona offi- 

l S' n hybrids therefrom. The plantations were first 

inS^LS f Government from seed 

mfeoduced from South America, but since then private efforts on the 

^ coffee planters have been responsible for soma part 

of the increased production and consequent fall in price. The mice 
of qumme which was Bs. m (£1-6-8) an ounce in 3878 had fallen 
iS (16 shilling) per lb. m 1890, and practicaUy similar con- 
■d t ons_ prevadmg m Java have kepi the price at that level or lower 
•ever since. The mam areas in British India to which cultivation 

® Coimbatore and Tinnevelly in 

S! Presid^cy, the Barjeeling Bistrict of Bengal and the 

rgui district in Burma. The acreage in the Madras and Bengal 
Presidencies m 1913-14 was 2,452 and 2,200, respectively. Cinchona 
the species mainly cultivated in Be^al, wWle officinaJis 
IS more frequently grown m Southern India. The whole of the 
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cinchona plantations in Burma and Bengal belong to Government, 
while in Southern India, 1,786 acres are i?i Government ownership. 
The. area under cinchona in Bengal is 2.686 acres. 

The plant is generally raised from seeds and infrequently from 
cuttings or lavering. The first crop is usually obtained between the 

third and fifth year after planting by 
of marketing. thinninttg out the plantation, when about 
25 per cent, of the trees are ujirooted and barked. Brojier bark 
harvesting however does not begin until at least ten years after 
planting. 

Har\'esting is conducted in one of two ways, either by (1) lopping 
off branches or uprooting trees, and removing the hark from root- 
stem and branches, or by (2) coppicing. 

The bark collected in whatever form is either exported or bought 
by Government. The chief products of the two Government 
factories at Neduvattam near Ootacamund in the Nilgiris, and at 
Mungpoo in the Darjeeling district are sulphate of quinine, and 
cinchona febrifuge. These factories meet to some extent the large 
internal demand for quinine from malarial stricken areas in India. 
Sulphate of quinine manufactured in India is now on sale at Post 
Offices all over the country. It is sold either in the form of powder 
in packets or in tablet form put up in small glass phials. 

Extension of the area under cinchona is necessary in order to 
make the British Empire independent of Java and other foreign 
sources of supply. An officer was placed on special duty some years 
back to suggest suitable localities for new plantations. As a result 
of his eiKjuiry, Government have opened certain plantations in Mergui 
district iu Burma. 

Exports of the bark which are practically confined to the United 
Kingdom averaged about 600,000 lbs. annually valued at £10,000 
_ before the Avar. Bengal has no exportable 

■ surplus and all the slii 2 )nients are from the 

Madras Presidency. Exports, chiefly in the form of bark, are sold 
at a price calculated on the percentage of quinine sulphate contained , 
in each lb., the unit being 1 per cent. Shipment is usually made 
in lijiles of 225 to 325 lbs. each. 


Table No. 270. — E^rptnis of Chichona barJc from British India in 
191S-14, 191S-19 and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

V ahie . 









£ 

1913-14 



. 




60.5,102 

8,289 

1918-19 



• 




27.468 

706 

1931-32 



. 




89.038 

2,.'32S 

1932-33 







9.029 

1 188 

ims-tu 



• • 




94.841 

1 2,219 

i934-3r> 



* 




141.798 

i 3,178 

1935-36 

• 

* 

- 




24,118 j 

473 
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Imports into India chiefly in. the form of quinine and its 

salts. The total quantit'i in 39H5-B6 amounted to 103,610 lbs. 

- • valued at €106,338. • The imports were 

* chiefly from the United Kingdom, Geos 

manyj Netherlands, Switzerland and Java. 

Sir GAR. 

India was probably tlie original home of siigareane. T^ie area 
under sugarcane is larger than in any countrv in the world. The 
_ average yield per acre has been so low and 

o ac on.. demand from a population that is 

largely vegetarian so great 'that the country had to depend to an 
increasing extent on the imports of foreign sugar and until recently 
India’s apathy in fact had proved Java’s opportunity. Due to the 
increasing adoption of improved varieties of sugarcane tlie average yield 
per acre has steadily advanced in recent years. The adverse condition 
of the sugar industry in other important producing countries would 
have caused serious dislocation in the Indian market but for the 
reason that this market has, for some time past, been less responsive 
to influences abroad. The demand for imported sugar in Indian 
markets has undergone a remarkable change since the grant of 
protection to the sugar industry in India in 1932 as a result of 

which the Indian industry has developed it» production steadily. 
The total imports of sugar into India in 1934-35 amounted to 
222,932 tons against 939,600 tons in 1929-30 and 803,000 tons in 
1913-14. Prior to 1932-33 there were only 31 cane factories in 
operation but 27 and 65 new factories were added during 1932-33 and 
1933-34, respectively and another 19 new factories were built for work- 
ing in 1934-35, making a total of 142 factories in India, an increase 
of over 850 per cent, in three years. Until 1906-07 the majority of 
imports into India were of German and Austrian beet sugar; but 
though the world prices for sugar continued to be regulated until 
the outbreak of war by the price of 88 per cent. Blamburg, cane 
gradually secured the bulk of the Indian trade and imports of sugar 
into India in ,1913-14 were almost entirely from Java and Mawritifis, 
the figures being 670,330 tons from Java and 142,395 tons from Mauri- 
tius out of a total of 8^,869 tons. The area under sugarcane in India 
in that year was only 2,536,900 acres representing a decline of 8 per 
cent, on the totals for 1890-91, but the large purchases by the United 
Kingdom of Mauritius and Java sugar and the apprehended shortage 
of supplies and rise in values while war lasted made cultivation 
more remunerative and in 1918-19 a recovery was made to 
acreage of thirty years ago and the area under sugarcane was 
2,901,000 acres. The acreage has risen appreciably during recent 
years. The area und'^r sugarcane in India in 1^4-35 w^as 3,596,000 
acres. The severe earthquake which occurred on the 1.5th January 
1934, caused very extensive damage to the sugar industry in Bihar, 
but it is again showing signs of vigorous growth. 

India’s net production of (gur (unrefined sugar) for direct con- 
sumption has been calculated at 3,692,000 tons in the season 

1934-3.5 which became available for con- 
sumption in 1935-36. In addition to this, 
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some 130 modern sugar factories producec| 578,115 tons of sugar 
direct from cane. Sugar manufactured b;^' refineries and indigenous 
process is estimated at 40,000 tons and F60,000 tons, respectively 
during ttie season 1934-35. The total production of sugar may 
thus be put at 768,115 tons. To supplement this supply 222,000 
tons of sugar were imported, chiefly from Java, the total arrivals? 
of beet sugar amounting to no more than 26,811 tons. 

«% 

Re-export of foreign refined sugar by sea amounted to 2,604 
tons. There were also 363 tons of refined Indian sugar exported by 
sea and 34,034 tons exported by land. The exports by sea of 
molasses (including cane and palmyra Jaggery) amounted to 1.153- 
tons and exports by land to 4,176 tons. The position as regards 
refined sugar is summarised in the following table*. 

Tabub No. 271. — Estimated consumption of refined sugar in India in* 

1934,-35. 


Total Gross Supply. 

Tons. 

laitlal stocks on 1st April 1934 ...... 

Produotioii of Sugar of the previous year (1933-34) for 
during 1934-35 — 

fa) from <»3.e ....... 

Beftnad tom Qwr ....... 

’Ifed# by . . . . . 

of smgmr ... 

Import® of Sugwp' by .into po-rt® . . . ; 

25,360 

453,965 

61,094 

200,000 

222,900 

110,963 

Total Bopply . ■ > 

1,074,272 

Quantiif/ io be de^^uf^ted^ ; 


Re-exports of sugar by sea ....... 

!E xpo rts of sugar by sea ........ 

Rxporte of sugar by land ....... 

Closing stocks on 3 ist March 1935 ...... 

363 

34,034 

22,373 

Total to be deducted 

69,374 

Net quantity available for ccnBumpticn in 1934-35 

1,014,898 


The exports of Indian sugar are chiefly in the form of crude- 
molasses or giir for which there was formerly a considerable demand 
Exports. Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements- 

and jFiji for the Indian population there 
-who prefer this adulterated product to commercial sugar. The trade- 
is in the hands of Indian merchants and the principal ports of 
export are Madras, Bhanushkodi, Vizagapatam, Tuticorin and' 
Bombay. Sugar is shipped from Bombay in hags containing 168- 
to 224 lbs. each, and from Madras ports in bundles of 168 lbs. each. 

Of the greatly reduced shipments in 1934-35, 1,436 tons were- 
from Madras ports, chiefly to Ceylon. 


*Vtde. Tleview of the Su^ar Industry in India in 1934-35 by B,. C. Srivastava^ 
Sugar Technologist, Inaperial Council of Agricultural Research, India. 
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Table No. 272. — Export^ of sugar, quantity and -value in 1913-14^. 
1918-19, ^nd from 1931~32 onwards. 


Year. 

Quantity, 

1 

Value* 







Tons, 


£ 

1913-14 


„ . „ 

■ 



11,597 


91,04» ; 

1918-19 








•*323,245 j 

1931-32 


• • w 




966 


14,3SS ' 

1932-3S 


a ^ w 




1,256 


^ 15,708 1 

1933-34 


<P # » 




1,026 


17321 j 

1934-35 


w * • 

m 



1,516 


18,246 ] 

1936-36 

• 


- 

- 


' 1,415 


17,91 8J 


With effect from 1st April 193-1 an excise duty has been levied 
at the rate of 10 annas per cwt. on khandsari sugar and lis. 1/5 
per owt. on all other sugar except Palmyra sugar produced in. 
factories in British India. Imported sugar is at jiresent subject to & 
protective duty of Ps. 9/1 per cwt. The import duty on molasses is 
31^ per cent, ad valorem. 

GUTS AND OASUfGS. 


Though it has to contend with many difficulties the Indian expcart 
trade in guts and casings is of some importance. The term casing* 
_ . „ is, generally speaking confined to the 

viscera of cattle, while the viscera of 
sheep and goats are called guts, though the guts of certain sheep 
are sold salted as casings, as for example, those of the fat tailed 
Delhi rams. This distinction, however, is not strictly observed in 
practice and the two terms have become more or less interchangeable. 
There is little or no internal demand for casings, but it has been, 
calculated that the average exports do not represent more than ^e- 
viscera of one and a half million animals; while from 4 to 5 m.ill . io o 
cattle hides, raw or partially tanned, are annually exported. The 
chief reason for this ^fference is the difficulty of working up in the- 
tropies a maa'kefe for visi^ra except in cities of considerable bIz©-' ■ 
where &© ' meat feade is centred in slaughter houses. Be-pmris may 
profitably odiiect the hides of single animals from village butchera- 
or even the hide® of cattle which have died a natural death, but 
deterioration sets in very quickly if casings are not treated imme- 
diately after the einimal is disembowelled. Climatic conditions for 
a great part of the year also affect casings more prejudicially than 
hides. In view of all these considerations it is doubtful whetheir- 
the volume of trade is capable of much expansion though ocnm- 
derable improvements might be effected in the methods of maEkelang. 
Casings are exported either dried or wet salted, hut on account of" 
the higher freight charged the bulk of the shipments sar© dried. 

Casings are usually purchased direct firom the slaughter houswa 
and treated without delay on adjacent premises. After th© fat has 
_ been carefully cut off they are turned 

repara on or mar . inside out, scraped clean with a wooden 

scraper and well washed. One of the ojven ends is then ■ 
tied and each gut is blown, and when the other end has been 
tied is sun-dried. When dry they are deflated, bound up in bundles - 
of 100 hlafters* or 200 yards, packed in cases and pressed. A half 


* One Mafter= 1-80 metres or roughly 2 yardf*. 
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usually contains about 20,000 yardl and a ^se about 

40 OOO Tards- The process is the same in ^he case of salted casings 
ui to the point of toflation; in Hen of inflaW the casings are sorted 
and packed in casks known as iierces in brine. The casks generally 
used in India are about 40 ^gallons in capacity and 2^ to 3 tierces 
so to the ton. Before packing, dry casings are sorted according 
to the measurement in millimetres of half the circumference, while 
in the Case of salted casings the diameter is measured. 

Trade varieties. <lifferent varieties of casings are 

recognised, namely — 

(1) Hunners, the main gut 20 or 30 yards long in whorls open 

at both ends ; 

(2) Middles, a straight gut with a maximum length of about 

4 yards open at both ends; 

(3) Bungs, a curved gut with a maximum length of about one 

yard with a bulbous closed end. The bung skin ^ from 
which gold beaters’ skin is obtained is a tissue which is 
removable from either side of this bulbous end ; 

(41 Bladders used chiefly to cover cheese; and 

(5) Throats (known in England as weasands) about one to three 
feet in length. 

The preparation of bladders is impossible during the rains and 

aare at other times particularly subject to damage from insects, 
fpdjjswi, sheep and', goat , guts ate generally of inferior ^ quality. 
Th'ey are nswaly peeked 'in,, bundles/ of one or ^ two lbs. each 

and shipped ta case® containing from 160 
to 2fMl lbs. No standard si 2 e is recog- 
nised : they are sorted according to colour and are shipped both split 
and unsplit. 

In the following table are shewn the exports of guts scad, 
from Calcutta to each foreign country in recent years as ooi 
with the post-war year. Indian casings have a fair reputation in 
the world's market but were not considered in pre-war days so 
good as those from Southern Eussia. The principal centres in the 
export trade are Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 

Table No. 273 . — Quantity and value of guts and casings exported 
from Calcutta in 1919-20, and from 1931-32 onwards. 


Coiiatrles. 


1919-20 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 


Quan- 

tity. 

f Value. 

' 

! Quan- 
1 tity. 

V alue 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value . 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

1 Value. 

OermaBy 


€wtri. 

£ 

‘ Cwts. 

, 2,060 

£ 

8,385 

Cwts. 

1,843 

£ 

S,390 

Cwts. 

2,242 

10,797 

Cwts. 

2,737 

£ 

13,317 

TTnit^^d TCInffdom 


22 

178 

1 


... 

... 


11 

66 

France . 


1,023 

3,637 

i 

. , 

. . . 

. . . 

20 

38 

28 

60 

Spain . 


393 

5,507 

23 

350 

35 

680 

125 

2,026 

47 

1,344 

'Switzerlan i . 


14 

74 

... 

- . . 

. 

... 

... 

. « . 


United States 

of 

: 9 

100 

1 - - - 

- - * 

... 


... 

- - . 

4 

33S 

America. 

Italy . 




1 - 




3 i 

15 



Japan . 


1,1 so 

1 *473 

1 

1 



... 

... 1 


’.y. 

, 

Ciisecho-Slovalsia 


... 

... 


1 

... 

... 

i 

... 1 


109 

410 

FortuRal 


... 


i *•* 


... 

... 

i 

« * * ■ 

21 

470 

Ketber lands 

- 

' *** 

... 

I 

1 ... 

... 

... 

| 

i 

100 

130 

Total 

• 

2.641 

10,029 

1 2,083 

00 

1,878 

9,070 

2,390 j 

12,876 1 

3,057 

16,135 
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TTJEPENTIHE. 


The turpentine industin? in India had only just passed the experi- 
nicntal stage when war ^roke out and the reduction of imports of 

American turpentine direct and via the 


Centres of indnstry. 


United Kingdom greatly encouraged the 


production of Indian turpentine. At present the distillation of crude 
resin derived from jihiua longifolia, which abounds in Himalayas, 
is mainly confined to two factories in which the < ioverniiiejit have 
2 >art interests, one ar Jallo in tlie Punjalj, and the oth»-r at Biir»-illy 
in the United Provinces. The dallo factory etnohu's o?i the nverige 
90 persons daily as eornj-ared with 95 at BareilU . There are two 
other factories at -Tanunu in Kashmir wliicdi also ii.unui'aetnre rosin. 
That there is an enormous scope for the development of the 
industry i.s evidenced by the estimated area under piuns longifolia 
under Govei'iinient -owned forests which is iiut at about 4 (K>,u»h 1 
acres, while the acreage under Indian States can he scarcely 
less. Other species of the resin-yielding pines are also available in 
the Himalayas, in the Assam Hills and in Burma, and there is no 
reason why the ultimate annual production of Indian turpentine 
should not exceed million gallons and of rosin (colophony) 4<K),000 
cwts. Owing to the low prices obtaining recently the production 
was greatly reduced. The tapping season for the pines extends 
from March' ' to November, the yield being about a ewt. of crude 
resin per acre which yields at Jallo 70 per cent, by weight of rosin 
and 3 gallons of turpentine oil. The chief constituents of resin are 
rosin and turpentine oil, which must be separated from each other 
by steam distillation. Turpentine is sold in three qualities through 
agents at Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi working on a commission 
basis. There is a large demand for turpentine in the patent varnish 
trades and also in mdicine. while I’osin is used for shr>llHc adulteration, 
in paper mills, soap factories and in the production of cheap varnishes. 


The following table shows the exports in recent years. 
Sxpoxts. 


Tabi* No. 374 - — Quaniitg and value of rosin eteporfed from India 

front 1929-30 onu'ards . 




■irear. 





Qiiaartity* 

Value. 








C?WtB. 

46.075 

- £ 

43.728 

imo-ni 


. « 





13.151 

12.45# 



• m 





I4,42H 

14,220 

1932-33 


- „ 



* 


^%f>m 

m,tm 

1933-34 


% ■ 





10,352 1 

S,410 

1934-3^ 


• • 



* 


12,812 

9,723 

1935-36 

- 

* 



• 


9^411 

5,867 


The bulk of tbe shipments goes from Bengal and the balance 
mainly from Sind. The principal recipients are tbe United 
Kingdom and Australia. Shipments of Turpentine are separately 
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recorded from April 1934 and in 1934-35, 1^>102 cwts. were exported. 
In that year, 166,646 gallons of Turpentine and 54,236 cwts. of 
Kosin were produced in the United Provinces, as against 139,822 
gallons and 46,708 cwts. in 1933-34, 151,294 gallons and 48,645 cwts. 
in 1932-33 and 145,203 gallons and 44,268 cwts. in 1931-32, respect- 
ively. In the Kashmir State, the average annual production of 
rosin amounts to nearly 20,000 cwts. In 1934-35, 174,826 gallons- 
of Turpentine and 71,503 cwts. of Kosin were produced in the Punjab, 
as against 214,236 gallons and 88,016 cwts. in 1933-34, 136,474 

gallons and 56,765 cwts. in 1932-33 and 132,570 gallons and 55,18T 
cwts. in 1931-82 respectively- 

In 1907-08, 76,525 cwts. of rosin were imported; and in 1917-18; 

31,496 cwts. equivalent to about two-thirds- 
Importe Bomnaiid Indian output in those 12 months. 

The imports amounted -bo 33,805 cwts. in 
1934-35, as compared with 34,538 cwts. in 1933-34 and 15,653 cwts. 
in 1932-33. In 1907-06 , 333,500 gallons of turpentine were imported 
and in 1913-14, 193,937- In 1915-16, and 1916-17, the figures were; 
86,700 and ^,000 respectively which is considerably less than the 
Indian output, and in 1917-18, under 50,000. The figure for 1.918-19 
was 65,000 gallons. In 1934-35, 3,973 cwts. of genuine turpentine 
were imported as against 2,766 cvds. and 2,174 cwts. respectively 
in. -fclj© preceding years. 

PBA3tX.S, 


only pearl and chaattfe fisheades of any importance in Indis 
are in the extreme South and in the Mergui archipelago. Tht 
nineteen banks in Palk Bay comprising the third or northern divisior 
of the Madras Pearl Bank were inspected in 1933-34 and found tc 
be bare of oysters. A cursory inspection was also mad© th( 
Tuticonn banks and a few oysters were found. The Ceylon Pisheriei 
Department also conducted the inspection of the Ceylon banks oj 
tils other si<3© of ths Gulf of snfirslv by dredging Ttn 

survey revealed a promising sign of repopulation of the °bank. Th( 
small branches of oysters, though not of any fishable value b’ 
hemselves, are important in that they may conduce -to the repopula 
tion of the bank. In the Tinnevelly ehank fishery, 441,520 shell 
(fullsized) were fished in 1933-34 as against 309,226 shells in th/ 
previous _ season. The conch or ehank shells (turbinella pirurti) wide] 
me obtainable in the Kamnad and Tinnevelly districts of the Madra 
Presidency go chiefiy to Bengal to be made into bracelets, armlet 
and charms, the headquarters of the industrv being Dacca Th 
^port of pearls, chiefly from the Bahrein Islands and iMaskat int 
Bombay exceed £-l<X>,000 annually. They escaped separate reaistrs 
on until 19 — -2o as they are usually despatched by Insured lette 
. 1 ^ n. The agmegate value of pearls unset imuorted in that vea 

£10-3 447 in 1933-34 and £78,708 in 1932-33. Exports of pearls wer 
absolutely prohibited for financial reasons in 1918 : but this embar^r 
was lifted within a few months of the armistice. The exports c 

<^1eclined considerably in the vear 
1..31-3_ to 1934-30. but m 193o-36 they suddenly rose to £5 003 
IS indiGated m the following statement. 


a 



Tablk No. 275. — Value ‘precious atones and pearls unset prom 

m929-30 onwards. • 


Year. 

^ Yaloe. 












£ 

1929-30 

w 










4,395 

1930-31 











1 , 39.5 

1931-32 
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1932-33 


. 









295 

1933-34 










. 

71 

1934-35 










„ 

173 

1935-30 

• 

* 

• 




- 

• 


• 

5,003 


PStEOIOTJS STONES. 

India was known to the Homans lor its beryls, ^nd in later times- 
the diamond mines of Golconda (Hyderabad i are believed to have 
produced the Koh-i-noor, but latterly the only jirecious stones mined 
in any quantity have been rubies, sapphires and spinels at Mogok 
in Upper Burma. The Burma Huby Mines Limited went hiix> 
liquidation and finally ceased operations in 1931 and since then, 
reliable statistics of production of gem stones in the Mo»gok Stone 
Tract are not available. The work is still continued by local miners ; 
in addition a certain amoimt of work is being done under extra- 
ordinary licences. The figure® of production of ruby and sapphire are 
shewn in the following table. 

Tabbs: No. 276. — Quantity and value of ruby and sapphire produced 

in India from 1932 onwards . 


Place of 

1032 

1033 

1934 

1035 

Olivia. 

Quantity. 

Value . 

OuBntity. 

Value. 

Qnajcitity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Carats. 

£ 

Oarata. 

£ 

Camts. 

£ 

Carats. 

£ 


r ... 

... 

I* 10® 

44 

21,622 

CUnbies) 

2,708 

08,7&3 

<Eal>les> 

8,2S7 


... 


; •" 

... 

153 

CSapp'Mres). 

25 

<Sapi*ire®> 



1 ... 





... 

0,687 


i 

1 

... 1 


1,434,285 I 
<Saipp>liire ’ 
•with CO- 1 
rnntium). 

e,0i7 

1,071 ,S69 
(Sapphires). 

i 

10,448 

(Sappiiires) 

(&} 

tTotal . 1 


... 


j 6,061 

1,003,644 1 

13,181 

904,571 

1 


(a) Value not yet detejemlaed. 

In 1982 no returns ar© available except that a fine ruby of 17 
carats was found at Chaunggyi near Mogok and a fine sapphire of 
about ^ carats and a good star sapphire of 463 carats were mined 
at Katha. Bor 1933 the only return was of 1,1€)3 carats of rubies 
from Katha. For 1934, however, there is a reported production of 
21,622 carats of rubies and 153 carats of sapphire, and for 1985, 98,75^ 
carats of rubies, 202 carats of sapphires and 6,687 carats of spinels. 
The smaller and inferior stones are generally sold locally while the 
larger and better are despatched to London. The pigeon blood ruby 
of Mogok is considered superior to any other in the -world. There are 
some aquamarines found in Sind and the Punjab, sapphires in Kashmir, 
and jadeite (for which there was formerly a good market in China) in 
Burma. 
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FABT IX. 

Miscellaneous. 


Coinage. 

The units o£ Indian coinage are the pie, the pice (three pies) 
the annfi of four pice and the rupee of sixteen annas. When th( 
exchange Talue of the rupee is one shilling and four pence, the ann? 
corresponds exactly to the English penny. The weight and finenesi 
of silver coins and the weight of the cupro-nickel and bronze coin! 
minted are shen-n in the table below. 

Table hTo. 277. — The weight and fineness of silver, curpro-niclcel am 

bronze coins minted in India. 



Silver Coiaa. 

(’upro-iiickel Coins. 

1 

Bronze Coins. 

BeaoMtotlon* 

Fine i 

Ontio^. 1 

i 

Allnv 

^Traiiw. 

Stanflard 

Grains. 

llenomi- 

nation. 

i 

1 j 

; Standard 1 
i weight 1 
Grains, j 

! 

j Benomi- 
1 nation. 

1 

[ 

Standard 

weight 

Grains. 

Kiipee . . ^ 

1®5 1 

\ 

1 

i 

15 ; 

s 

180 

' I 

{ 

i s‘ 

[ anna coin , 

! 

120 

1 

i 

1 Pice. 

i 

1 

75 

HaU'-rsipt'i 

j 

• J 

DO 

j 

i 4 ! 

anna coin j 

105 1 

! Half-pice 

371 

nr f dir 'luiia 
ph rt'. 

411 


45 

nnna coin. 

i i 

90 1 

Pie. 

25 

Eisriith of a Tiipve 
fir 

liiecv. 

O)} 

li 

2‘2l 

1 : 

anna coin. 

t 

i 

1 

60 j 

! 




Tile foiir-annu and oue-anua nickel coins have scollopped edges 
with S and 12 scollops, respectively. The two-anna nickel is a 
S([!i;c'c crdn with rounded corners. The silver rupee and the 8-anna 
nickel coin are hciiig gradually withdrawn from circulation and no more 
of these eo’ns are minted. 

The 4-arsri.i nic-kel enlns will also not be minted in future, but 
they are not tvithdrawn from circulation. One hundred thousand 
rupees are knou-n as a Ic/7.-h of rupees and a lirmdred lakhs as a crore. 

Ty Act XXII of 1899 gold coins, sovereigns and half sovereigns 
were legal tender on payment of account at Es. 15 for each sovereign, 
but as a i-esult of the recommendations of the Babington Smith 
Committee this ratio was in 1920 reduced to Bs. 10. The legal tender 
quality of these coins has been removed by the Currency 
Act IV of 1927. They are' received however at any Government 
currency offtee and at any Government Treasury and paid for 
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at the bvillion value at ^he rate of 8*47.'j12 grains troy of fine gold, 
per rupee. Since 1893, the Indian mint.- haw *bcen closctl to un- 
restricted coinage for the j>ubiic. The branch of the lio^al Mint 
estahlidied at Huinhay in 1918 for the coinage <_ i i-ov ereigii>5 was 
closed down in April 1919. I*rior to the cjj euinp of this branch of 
the Hoyul Mint, a number of 1,3 rupee gold tnohurs were minted at 
Bombay, the weight and tiueness ot the'^e hein_ tiic sai«e us of 
sovereigns. 

The denomination.s of currency notes in eirci-.lution .-^a-e IL-. 3, lU. 
50. 109, 50U, l.OUU and lO.UlH). 

Weights and Measin ca. 

3,Veights and measures in India vtirv not only from district to 
district but also for different commodities within the same district, 
and though the railways have given a lead to the adoption, of a 
uniform system, the country is so vast that the differences are likely 
to persist for many years to come. The principal units in all the 
scales ot weights are the maund, seer and the tola, and the standard 
weights for each of these are 82-28 lbs., 2-057 lbs. and 180 grains 
troy. The tola is the same weight as the rupee. In addititm to 
these weights, there is the viss of 3 *80 lbs. or I4f! tolas iud the 
candy of 500 to 840 lbs. It is not necessary for the purposes of 
this volume to detail any variations of the weight of the maund, 
except those which enter into the export trade. It will be sufficient 
to say that in any particular city there are probably as many 
different maunds as there are articles to weigh. The only varieties 
which need be considered in connection with the foreign* tratle are 
the Bengal or railway maund already specified, the factory maund 
of 74 lbs. 10 ozs. 11 drs., the Bombay maund of 82 lbs. 2 oz's. 2 drs., 
and the Madras maund of 25 lbs. In October 1913 the Government 
of India appointed a Committee to inquire into the whole question, 
and their majority report, which was presented in the following year, 
recommended the extension of the railway system based on the 180 
grains tola, while the minority report advocated the adoption of the 
metric sy^stem. The views of the Provincial Cxovernments on these 
reports were obtained and the Government of India in their Resolu- 
tion dated the 3rd January 1922, declared themselves in favour ot 
the ultimate adoption in India, excluding Burma, of a unifonja 
system of weights based on the scale now in use on the Railways. 
It has been decided that no new measures prescribing aH-India 
measures of weight or capacity should be introduced at present but 
that the local Governments should_ take such executive action as 
they can to educate public opinion in favour of the standard msund 
and seer. The Bombay Government have already taken necessarv 
steps towards this end by a notification issued under the provisionTs 
of Section 2 (2) of Part I of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 
1932 bringmg into force with effect from the 1st Augitst 1935, the 
standard weights and measures on the basis of the scale now in use 
on the railways in India. 

In the table below an attempt has been made to present within 
a small compass the principal weights and measures employed in the 
Indian export trade. 
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trade 


1 

Name of unit- ’ 

1 

British Imperial Value. 

Commodities. 

? . - - 


180 grains troy. 

f 

Tola .... 


•Seer (Standard or Railway 

2 -057 lbs. 


or Indian). 

11b. 13-6 0Z. 


^©er (Factory) 


"Viss • • * i 

i 3-60 lbs. 


Maund (Standard or 40 

1 82 lbs. 4 oz. 9 dr. 


seers Railway or Indian) 



"Matmd (Factory) 

74 lbs. 10 oz. 11 dr. 


XiOCAL VjJaiATXONS. 
Ocdau.Ua. 



Seer — ^ tolas 

2-053 lbs. 


Bazaar Maund 

82 lbs. 2 oz. 2 dr. 


Bombay. 

i 2 -053 lbs. 


Seer — 80 tolas 



Maiind — ^40 seers 
Matmd (Sarti) 
’Matmd * 


Bag 


82 lbs. 2 oz. 2 dr. 
39-2 lbs. 

82 2/7 lbs. . 

112 lbs. 

168 to 182 lbs. 
182 to 196 lbs. 

I 168 lbs. 

U 168 to 196 lbs. 


or If ewta. 
1^ to 168 lbs. 
196 to 216 It^. 


Cardamoms. 

Tobacco uximanufactured. 
Corian dor. 

Sesame. Barley* 

Rape and Mustard seed. 
Myrobalans, Jowar. 
Groundnut, chillies, pulse, 
castor seed, bajra, gram. 
Turmeric. 

Pepper, Nus: Vomica- 
Wheat. 


f 

f 112 to 146 lbs* 


Clotton seed. 

Candv . . . . ^ 

688 lbs. 



Raw Wool. 

Karachi. 





Baar .... 

224 lbs. 


* , 

Bon© manures. 

Maund - . . . j 

r 28 lbs. 


, , 

Hides raw. 

1 

1 84 lbs. 


• • 

Wool. 

Candy .... 

8 maunds of 82 
each. 

2/7 lbs. 

Oilseeds, wheat, barley, 
sesame. 

Mn f 

Candy ^ Butch) * . ■ 

672 lbs. 

* 

. • 

Copra. 

Maund . 

25 lbs. 


• * 

In^go- 

TuHcorin. 




1 

14 lbs. 



Groundnut cake. 

Tulam - . . . 

15 lbs. 



Chillies, 

' 

A egapatnm. 

20J lbs. 

, 

• 

Sugar. 




Seer — 24 tolas or S palains 

9 3/5 oz. 

» 

• * 

Chillies, ginger, etc. 

Coccma^M. 




Maund .... 

25 lbs. 



Turraeric. 

Cudfhilore. ^ 





Candy (French) 

530 lbs. 



Groundnut. 

Vochin. i 

Candy .... 

600 lbs. 



Copra, etc. 

JInnjalore. 

Maund • . . . j 

r28 lbs. 

• 

. 

Coconut oil. 

,1 

^ 32 lbs. 

• 

. 

Copra. 


Freights. 

The following statement shawls the rate per ton for London, 
current at the several ports named, during that month of the year 
in which shipments of the stated article of produce are usually the 
heaviest. 
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Table No. 279.~-Hates freight per ton for mrUin afticUi pom 
India to the United. Kingdom in 1914, 2918 and from 1933 
onwards* * * 



> £ t.d. ' & s. i. \ £ i. d. , £ I, d. t f. <1. *£ «. i> 


CalcuUa. i 

liiseed to London 0-17-0 
(Jone). (g) 

Jnte to London 2 3 9 
(August). 

£omi)ay. 

Ootton to Liverpool .0 15 6 
(January). ; 

■Seed to London 0 17 6 
(December). 

KaracM. 

Wheat to Liverpool 0 12 fi 
(May). 

Madm. 

“Groundnuts to Mar- 17 6 
seilles (January). 

Hides and skins to 2 8 0 
London (October).| 
Rmg(m. 

Elce to Limdon 110 
(Febraaiy). ; 


(/)8 15 0 {a)l 7 6 (s)llO 0 (ill 8 9 (I) 1 8 9 


20 0 0 (o) 1 17 6 
(per ton of 

I 50c.fi.) 

I 15 6 0 1 1 0 

I (40 c. ft.) 

, Ko quota- (6) 1 1 0 

tion. (16 cwt. 

and over.) 


12 10 0 


1 .3 0 

(IBcwt.) 


(ffl) 1 17 6 
(per ton of 
5()c.ft.) 

(5) 1 1 0 
(40 c. ft) 
12 0 
(16 cv,’t. 
and over). 

1 1 0 
(IScirt.). 


f«)ii7 e («)ii7 fi 


(per ton of 
50 c.ft.) 


(per ton of 
50 c. ft.) 


• 1 1 0 1 10 0 
(40 c.ft.) (4Mc,ft) 

’ (o) 1 2 0 Ko quotation 
(16cwt. (lOeitt. 
and over), tod over), 

iXo quotation, Ho qidatioi 


Hoshipmeitj (c) 1 5 0 

(1)6 6 0 (i)8 7 6 
(60 c.ft.) 


1 6 0 
, tol 6 I 
(i) 3 7 6 
(50 c.ft.) 


0 1 1 6 8 k 1 5 0 

1 1 1 tol 7 6 
6 'Ho quotation Ho quotation 


(A) 6 & 0 (d) 1 7 6 j (a) 1 6 S I (f) 1 6 0 (f) l 


(a) Less 10 per cent rebate not exeeealing 5i. per toni 
5) for f ebraary 1984. 
ie) for f ebmary 1938. 
id) for March 1988. 

(a) for March 1934. 

(/) Bate filed by Ministry of Shipping as only Government shipments allowed, 
fij') Inclusive of 25 per cent, surtax. 

(h) Controlled rate for Government purchases only. 

Tanned hides per ton of 40 c. ft. shipped on behalf of War Office. 

J Less 10 per cent. 

July 1985. 

Cl) January 1938. 
im) July 1935. 

(n) January iDSfl 
(o) April 1936. 
ip) January 1985. 
iq) January 1936. 




Jk.3PFjEIsrO£CEIS. 


I- 

JI. 

JII. 

IV. 

V. 

vx. 

VII. 

VIII. 

i:k. 


Tonnage S-clneciiiles. 

IVIerdiand-ise HVIarlcs Law. 

Frincipal Itailways in India- 
Oonces«ions to Oomniereial Travellers, 
Crop Forecasts. 

Grlossary of Xn<3.ian terms. 

East Indian "Wtieafc Oontracfc. 

East Inclian Einsee-d. Oonta?»ct.- 
Eist of FnTb*li<iationjs consnltedl. 



TO^NAGEI SchEDGIiEIS for SrEAMEIBS. 

JB^or the ports of Calcutta^ jBomho^y^ JSdadras and Karachi^ 



Calcutta. j 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Karachi. 

Xame gf the 




article. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton- 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Aloes 


In kegs, 40 c- ft. . 

In bags, 20 cwt. 

Tn kegs, 40 c. ft. 




In cases, 50 c. ft. 


Alum 


In bags, 16 cwt. - 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

Aniseed . 

In bags, S cwt. 

... 

• *. 

... 

Annafco . 

... 

In c/s, 40 c. ft. 

... 

In cases, 50 c. fb. 

Apparel - 


... 

50 c. ft. 

Bo. 

Arrowroot 

... 

In cases, 40 c. ft. , 

In c/s, 50 c. ft. . 

Bo. 

Assafcetlda 


In cases, 40 c, ft. . 

In bags, 20 cwt. - 
In cases, 60 c. ft. 

In cases, 40 c. ft- 

Bajree 

... 

In bags, 18 cwt. - 

... 

In bags, 18 cwt. 

Barilla 

... 


... 

16 cwt. 

Bark 

... 

... 

In bags, and bun- 

... 




dies, 8 cwt. 


Barley 

20 cwt. . 

In bags, 16 cwt. . 


In bags, 16 cwt. 

Beans . . ! 

• .. 

{ 17 cwt. 

... 

... 

Beeswax . i 

20 cwt. 

1 In eases, 40 c. ft. 

20 cwt. 

In bags, 40 c. ft. 

Betelnuts 

20 cwt. 

i In bags, 18 cwt. . 

IS cwt. 

In bags, 18 cwt. 

Blackwood 

... 

; In straight sqtuare 


In straight square 



* logs, 40 c.ft. 


logs 40 c. ft. 



; Otherwise 16 cwt. 


Otherwise, 16 cwt. 

BoaemeaJ, etc. 

20 cwt. 

i Meal and dust, 20^ 

20 cwt. 

Meal and dust 20 



1 cwt* 


cwt. 

Bonemeai II 


1 

«*• 1 

In bags or wheat 



1 


sacks as per stand- 





ard preserved in 
the Chamber, 17 
cwt- 

Bones 

w«m 

* Meal in Imgs (In 


Crushed in bags as 


1 

1 accordance with 


per standards 



f the aTcrage oua- 
1 2itr of a 


preserved in the 
Chamber, (Kote 4 



f standard is pre- 


on p- 416), 16 



' served by the 


cwt., 17 cwt. and 


! 

f 

< Chamber), 20 

j cwt. 


18 cwt- 


Bones 


Cni*lieii 20 cwt. or 
50 e. ft. fat stea- 
mer’s option). 


"JJOOfeS m 
Bora]c (or 20 cwi. 


Bran 


Brimstone 
Bristles - 
Biifialo horns 
C8ee horns). 
Bullion . 
Camphor 
Can PS or rattans 
^ (See also Rat- 
tans), 

Carbonate of 
•^Potash. 

Cardamoms 


Carpets 

Cassia 


14 cwt. 


50 e. ft. 


Afl valorem 
In e/s. 50 c. ft. 
Rattans for dun- 
nage, 20 cwt. or 
50 c. ft. (at stea- 
mer’s option). 

50 c. ft. 


In robbins, S cwt. 
In boxes, 5D c. ft. 

50 e. ft. 

In boxes, 12 cwt. 


Crushed in bags as 
per the Chamber 
standard. 

A 11 cwt. . 

B 14 cwt. . 

C 17 cwt. . 

(See note 2 on p. 
416). 

Tn eases 40 c. ft. . 

In bags, 16 cwt. . 

In bass, pressed 
10 cwt. <Sp€ 
note 2 on p- 416). 

In bag^, unpress- 
ed, 9 cwt. 


Ad ralnrem 
In cases 40 c. fr. . 
In bundles, 13 cw’t. 


Bone Sinews, in 
bales, 50 c. ft*. 


50 c. ft. 

Tn bags 20 cwt. 
Tn c/s, 40 c. ft- 


20 


Ad valorem 
In c/s , 50 c. ft. 


I 


In bundles 40 c. ft. 


Cassia, lignea, fis- 
tula and buds, 
40 c. ft. 


In cases, 50 c. ft. 
In bags, 10 cwt. 
50 c. ft. 

In cases, 50 c. ft. 


In bags, 12 cwt. 


Boose 8 cwt. (See 
note 4 on p- 416), 


40c.ft. 

In c/s, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

In bags pressed. 
(See note 4 on p. 
416), 10 cwt, 
IJnpressed in bags 
9 cwt. 


In bundles, 6 cwt. 

At per cent. 

In c/s, 40 c. ft. 

In bundles, 13 cwt. 


In bundles, 40 c.ft. 


Cassia, Bignea, Vis- 
tula and buds, 40 
c.ft. 
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ToKKAaK foii Stkambbs — canids 


3Srame of tbe 
article. 


Castor seed 


Calcutta. 


Per ton nett- 


15 cwt* 


Chasam . 
Chillies . 

Chinaroot 

Chiretta , 
Chrome ore 
Cigars 
ClEmamont 

Ciovea 


Coal 

Coehirteal 

Ctocoa 

Coconut Oil (See ^ 

oOh 

Cocnlas Zndicus 
Coffee 


50 o. ft. 

(Bry) in bags, or 
bundles, 8 cwt. 


In bundles, 50 C- ft. 
20 cwt. 


In bags, 8 ewt- 
In ease®, 50 ®. ft, 

20 cwt. 

50 c. ft. 


In bags, IS cwt 


Indhoils, 10 cwt.. 


Coir rope . i 

Coke . - ] 20 cwt. 

Colocynth 
Colombo root . 

Copper ore . 20 cwt. 

or ©ooonixt 12 cwt. 
Ikem^. 


Ck>nra calfce or I 20 cwt. 

Ooccmnt eafee. I 
Coral , I 


Coriander seed 12 crwt. 
Cormndum ore . 20 cwt- 
Co'tton . . I 50 c. ft. 


Cottonseed * 14 cwt. 

Cotton in yam : 

Cotton piece- 
goods. 

Cow and 0<mt 
Hair. 

Cowries . . 20 cwt. 

Cnbebs 

Caniramseed . 8 cwt. 


Cylindrical pack- 
ages, rolls, etc. 
Bates ♦ 


In bags, 18 cwt. . 

In c/s 50 c. ft., not 
exceeding 20 cwt. 
gross. 


Bombay. 


Per ton. 


Madras. 


Per ton nett. 


Karachi . 


PrtTt^. 


MoM Cmwnpore de®- 20 cwt 
eriptlon and mix* 
ture containing 
more than 2 per 
cent, of such, 10 
cwt. other sorts 
not containing ' 
more than 2 per 
cent. of boM 
Oawnpore des- 
cription IS cwt. 

<12 ew'ts, ■with 
effect from 
October 1924>. 

8 cwt. 

In bags 4 cwt- In In hAi 
borras 40 e. ft. In rob 

In cases, 40 c. ft. ; In bag 


14 cwt. 


In bags, 12 cwt. 
In rabbins, 14 cwt- 
In bffl^s, 11 ewt. . 
In cases, 50 c. ft. . 
In bal^,50o.ft. . 


Xn 40 c. Il>« 


40 c. ft. 

In bales or cases, 
40 e. ft- 

Xn ca»w, 40 e. ft. . 
In ba^ or ftaxils, 
B cwt. 


In bags, 16 cwt. 


In bags, 13 cwt. . 

In e/s, 40 c. ft. 

In bag^ or fraxils , 
14 cwt. 

In bales, 40 c. ft. . 

In bundles or 
loose, 5 ©wt. 

In ecdl#, 40 c- ft. ^ 

In cases, 40 e. ft. 

In bags, 5 ewt. 

In robbtes, or bags 
8 cwt. 

Out copra in bags, 
lOowt. 


Bough (not speci- 
men) in bags 16 
cwt. 
lO cwt. 

In bales* io c. ffc. . 


50 c. ft. - . 40 c. ffc. 

... In e/s, 40 e. ft . 

In bags, B ewt, . In c /s , 40 e. ft. 

In eases, 50 c. ft. . In bags or » 

; ewt. 

20 cwt. . - 20 cwt. 

50 c. ffc. . . ; 

... 1 In begs, 10 cwt. 

; 11 cwt. 

t In bags. IS cwt. 

In bags, IS cwt. . 1 In c/s, 40 e. ft- 
In c/s, 17 cwt. . In bags or frarlls, 
12 cwt. ^ 
ITam and fibre, in In bales, 40 © . ft* 

bales, 50 c. ft. 

In bundles and In bundles or loose, 

d bolls, 10 owb. 5 ewt- _ 

... In coOs, 40 c- ft* 

' In c/», 40 e. a. 

In bags, B ewb. 

Im ba«s/ii ®wt. . In robfetea, 8 «wt- 

... Cut, in ba^ 11 

... In bags, 15 cwt. 

... Bough (not simci- 

mwii) In bags. In 
cwt* 


In bags, IS cwt. . 
In c/s, 17 cwt. 

I 

; ITam and fibre, in 
I bales, 50 c. ft. 

: In bundles and 
d bolls, 10 cwt. 


t 20 cwt. 

\ 20 cwt. * * 

In bales, 50 ®- ^ 


IS cwt. C^e note . 20 cwt. 
2 on p. 416>- 

SOc.ffc. 

1 50c.ft, 


iB «0 «; a. 

I>«»1 <ft S'Wciil*** 

An»ffe»n- 
m ewt. Sli^ Mmm* 
rl^n 11 ewt. 


Wet 20 cwt. 
Bry, 16 cwt. 


Xn ci^es, 40 o. ft. - i 
In bs^, 16 ewt. - I 
1 0 ewt. * * } 

In c/R, 40 o. ft. i 
(Inbags.llcwts. i 
wlfcb effect from- 
1st October 1024) - 
And gambler Cterm 
japonl<m) In. bags 
or baskets, nm- 
acrewed IS cwt. 

40 c. ffc- (See note 
2 on p. 416). 

Wet, 16 cwt. . i 

Bry, IS cwt- . i 


I In bales , 50 o. ft. 
20 cwt. 


In bags, 17 cwt. 


I In€^»,40c.ffe. 

I In 16 €wt- 

f 10 cwt, ^ 
Xne/a, 40e*^. 


And gambler (terra 
Sapouic»> 
m ba^ or basket® 
•an«'rew©d IS cwt- 

a 

40 c. ft. (see note 4 
on p. 416) . 

Wet, 16 cwt. 

Bry, IS ewt. 


A1 1 


TOi^K-AGB SoHKDTJLES FOB COt\ld* 



Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Karachi- 

Jvame of the 
articie- 

r- 

Fer ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Per ton nett. 

Per ton. 

Bkall 

20 cwt. 

Crushed in bags, 
17 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

Crushed or split in 
bags, 17 cwt. 

I>ragOB.'s blood 

... 

In ease®, 40 c. ft. 

... 

Tn c/s, 40 c. ft. 

Ebony 

... 

Square and straiglit 
40 c. ft. 

Otherwise 16 cwt. 


Square and straight 
40 C. ft- 

Otherwise,X6 cw’t. 

Elephants • teeth 


In cases 40 c. ft, . 
In bundles, 1 4 cwt. 
Boose, 16 cwt. 

In c/s, 50 c. ft. 

In c/s, 40 e. ft. 

In bundles, 14 cwt. 
Boose, 16 cwt. 

Eennel seed 

... 

10 cwt. 


10 cwt. 

Eetiugreek (He- 
thfe Seed). 


17 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

17 cwt. 

Eibres, all sorts 

50 c. ft. 


palmyra fibre in 
bales 50 c. ft. 

In ballots or bun- 
dles, 10 cwt. 


Fish Manure 

... 

... 

... 

As per sample lodg- 
ed with the Cham- 
ber, 9 cwt. 

In c/s, 40 c. ft. 

Flshmaws or 

1** » 

... 

... 

Isinglass, 

Flour 

... 

In bags, 18 cwt. 
Middlings or sharps 
in bags, 12 cwt. 

... 

18 cwt. 

Middlings or sharps 
in bags 14 cwt. 

Furniture 

... 

... 

... 

40 c. ft. 

GNdiugals « 

« « w 

10 cwt. 

... 

10 cwt. 

0alM 

... 

In bags, 13 cwt. . 
In cases, 40 c. ft. . 

... 

In Bags, 13 cwt. 

In c/s, 40 c.ft. 

danfa 

50 c. ft. 

S cwt. 

50e. ft. 

... 

darlle or oulo^ 

12 cwt. 

W«l « 

« *. 

... 

0Hee COM) 

... 

... 

... 

In dubbas or casks, 
40 c. ft. 

Oiniger * 

16 cwt. 

Dinr in c^es 40 
^ c. ft. 

Dry in bags, 10 
cwt. 

In ba^ 12 cwt- « 
In c/s, 50 c- ft. 

Hry tnc/s, 40 c.ft. 

Dry in bags, 10 cwi^* 

Oram 

20 cwt . 

In bags, 18 cwt, . 

20 cwt. 

18 cwt. 

Crushed 16 cwt. 

Oroundnuts 


Shelled, 13 cwt. 
<14 ewt. -with 
effect from 1st 
October 1924). 
Unshelled, 6 cwd. 

Kernels <fe unshell- 
cd, 20 cwt. 

Shelled, IS cwt, 

TJnshelled 6 cwt. 

Oums 

In c ’s, 50 e. ft. 

/ Of aU kinds in 
cases, 40 c. ft. 

Gum ollbanum in 
bags, 13 cwt. 
(Gum Persian) i 
in double bags 
and Gum (A.rabic> 
in double bags, 
17 cwt. 

In c/s, 50 c. ft. 

In bags, 20 cwt. . 

Of all kinds in c/s, 
40 c. ft. 

Olibaniim in bags, 
13 cw t. 

Ouniiy hairs and 
gunny cloth. 

Gunnies. 50 c. ft. 
or 20 cwt. gross 
(at steamer^s op- 
tion). 

... 

In bales, SO c. ft.. 


Hemp 

In bales, 50 c. ft. - 

In screwed bales, 
40 c. ft, 1 

Boose or in bundles,! 
5 cwt. i 

In bales, 50 c. ft * . 

1 n screwed bales 
40 C. ft. 

Boose or in bundles, 
5 cwt. 

Hides and Skins 
CSee also 

Skins,) 

! In bales, 50 c. ft. . 

; In bales, bundles i 
or casks, 40 c. ft. ‘ 

Hides and skins 
loose and. in small 
bundles, 40 c. ft. 

Hides, 50 c. ft. 
tanned and dry. 

In screwed bales 
hides and skins, 
40 c, ft. 

Hides and skins 
loose and in small 
bundles, 40 c. ft. 

Hide cuttings . 

Tn bales, 50 e. ft. . ; 

• • • 

50 c. ft. 

1 • « ^ 

Hoofs j horns. 

Hoofs, cow and 

Homs, buffalo and 

Hoofs, horns shav- 

Hoofs crushed, in 

etc. 

buffalo. Horns 

and Horn tips, 
loose, 20 cwt. 

Hitto 

in bags or bundles 
50 c. ft. 

Homs, deer. In 
bags, or bundles, 
50 c, ft. 

cow, loose, 13 cwt. 

Hitto 

in bundles or bags, 
6 cwt. 

Homs, dec-r, loose, 

6 cwt. 

Horn tips, of any 
kind, 13 cwt. 

ings and tips, 20 
cwt. 

Homs, cow, buffa- 
lo and deer, 20 
cwt. 

bags, 13 cwt. 

Horns in bags S 
cwt. 

Horns buffalo and 
cow loose 13 cwt. 

Homs, deer loose, 

6 cwt. 

Horn tips of anv 
kind and hoofs, 
13 cwt. 
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£5c^Ei>ri.'E9 you Kteamers — conid. 


Xame of the 
article. 

Calcutta, 1 

i Bombay- 

Madras #■ | 

Per ton nett. 


1 

IVt ton nett. j 

1. 

Zlurtall (Orpi- ' 
ment). 


. . . 

1 

i 

India 3Et libber . 

linbber, in c/s, 80 ! 
C. ft. i 

... 

Th c'? 50 c. ft. . 1 
N'*ntp in bags, 20 
rwt. ! 

Indigo 

50 c. ft. . . 

jji r, ft, , , 

oue.it. . . 5 

Iron iBee Metalii) 

... 

20 cwt. 

1 

Jack wood (See 


40 c. ft. 

* 1 

Timber). 




Jaggery , . 



• . * 

Towaree . 

... 

Isi xT cwt. . 


Jnte 

r>»jc.ft. 

¥ P * 

50 c. ft. 

Ka f>ok 

5U c. ft. 

- * • 

. . . 

Kapjjk d 

14cwt. 


- • • 

Iv boras ~un 

... 

• • ^ 

Cake lac to togs. 

Pac 

Button, seed, stick 

Pan dye in slielis 


and shellac, in 
bags, 16 cwt. 

or cases, 40 c- ft. 

Pac Si^ed 10 cwt. 

16 ewt. 


Button, seed, stick 
and. shellac, in 
ea^es, 80 c. ft. 

... 

Pac dye, 50 c. ft. 


Miri lac or I»c re- 
fase, in bags, 20 
cwt. 


Seed lac in c/s, SO 
C.ft. I 


Pac dye, in cases, 
sue. ft. 

i 

! 

j 

... 

Seed Inc In bags, 
16 ewt. 

Sh<‘ilae in c/s, 5U 
e- ft . 

Sind lac in bags, 

Stick lac in 

50 e . f t . 

Stick "lae to tog^s, i 
16 ewt. 

Pang (Vetch) . 

I 

j 

i 

In bags, IS cwt. . 
Crushed In bags, 
17 cwt- 

... 

Pard 

‘ 20 cwt. 


50 e. ft. 

Pciither . 

In cases or bales, 
50 e. ft. 

... 

In bales, 50 c- ft. 

Pe utils . . ■ 

■ 20 cwt- . - , 


... 

PliiSaed . 

M) CfTt- . . ■ 

In bags, 16 ewt . . 

20 ewt. 

Maee . * . 


In cases, 40 e. ft, . 

In c/s, 50 c. ft. 

Ma^toery . j 



20 cwt. nr 50 c. ft. 


j 


(at Steamer*# op- 
tion). 

Magnesite 


... 

In bulk or bags, 
20 cwt. 

2lBlze 

20 ewt- . . i 


. • * 

Manganese 

20 cwt. . . i 

1 In b.igS5 15 cwt. - 

... 

Metals (*ee Iron 

. . - 

j . 

20 ewt. 

separate). 




Metkle saedL 


... ' 


FenngrM'k)."' 




Mlea. (S&e Talc) ; 

i . 



Molasses . 

I 20 cwt. gross , i 


20 ewt. 

Mother of i>&arl ' 

; In hags or cases, 
20 cwt, gross. 

In tins or easef», 40 
c ft * 

In bags, 16 ewt. - 

In togs, 20 cwt. . 

In chests, 20 cwt. 

Victor car 

i 

50 c. It- 

Mowra 

1 

; Seed, 20 cwt. * : 

Flowers, 18 cwt. . 
to bags. Id 
ewt. 

20 cwt- 

-Miitr^^nDMI) . j 

« •* 


... 

Muuj\ ct (Dye) , ] 

i 

i 

Dre. in cases, 50 
e. ft- 

Or bladder root In 
ca-^s or bale?*, 40 
o.ft. 

1 Or Madder root in 
bundles or b igs, 

B cwt. 

50 €, ft. 



I». 40 e. ft. 

... ' 

Ma^nr (U/ial) . 

1 •" 

1 

In bags, 20 cwt. (19; 
j ewt. with effect j 
, from 1st October 

; inzi). ' 


Mustard seed . ■ 

J 20 cwt. 

j 15 ewt. . . j 

1 20 ewt. 


KmraehL 


Per ton. 


In r 'A, 4.0 c. ft. 


In r 4ff c. ft. 

Oil or >^'rap 
Or ^^0 

rwt. 

4U €. ft. 

18 €Wt. 

In 18 cwt. 


1© 

l/ftc dye Sb sliell or 
O/Ss 40 ©.ft* 


Par (^red) In b&gSj, 
IHcwt. 


In bm^, 18 ©wt. 
Ctitrtk^d to baa»s 17 
cwt. 


20 ewt. 

In tagE» 16 cwfe. 
Ine/a^40c, ft. 


In bag'll, 17 ewt* 


In e/s 40 c, ft. 

In bagSj 16 ewt. 

Flowers^ is ewt.. 

Sfte4 In l»Ss^ 13 
ewt, 

IB cwt. 

Or M»dd«r r€»t Sa 
c/“4 or bale** 40 
e ft. 

Or Madder rcKJt In 
hiiBdle?s or togs, 
B rwt. 

In 40 c. ft. 

In bag^, 20 cwt. 


16 cwt. 
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Calcutta. 


SSTamf! of the 
article. 


Per ton nett. 


Bombay - 


Per ton. 


Madras. 


i^er ton nett- 


Klarachi- 


Per ton. 


Myrot»lam 


Higeraeed 

Yomlea . 

Oats 

Oil (See Coeonot 
oil and cotton- 
seed oil sepa- 
rafee). 


Whole or cmshcd, 
20 cwt. 


20 cwt. 

In c/a, 50 c. ft- 
Seed, m cwt. 

16 cwt. 

In c/a, 50 c. ft. 


Pepper . 

Pig Iron and Pig 
Lead. 

Pimento . 
Flanks and deals 
PI simbEga 
Pollards . 
Poonac (See oil 
seed calces 
also). 
Poppyseed 


Per chest 


16 cwt. 


20 cwt. 


Bong, 12 cwt. 
Black, 14 cwt- 
20 cwt, • 


20 cwd:. 


BaiISs Iron or i 
steel (See j 
Iron)- 

Hapeseed . I 20 cwt. 


■Rattans (^ee 
Canes also). 


Redwood (I>ye> 


In casks or drums, 
: 50 c. ft. 

I Essential ad mio- 

I r0m^ 

OEseed cake (See, 20 cwt. 
ootton-seed ; 

^parate). i 


Ollhantim (See 
Oum), 

Onicms (See 
Oarllc). 

Opium 

Ore of nil des- 
criptions, 

paddy 

Palmyra dfore 
(Se© Coir and 
dbrrs of all 
sorts). 

Peas 


In bags, 13 cwt. 
(14 cwt. with 
effect from 1st 
October 1924). 

Crushed in bags, 
11 cwt. 

(See note 2 on 
p. 416). 

Powder, 15 cwt. 

14 cwt. 

In cases, 40 c- ft. . 

In cases, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 13 cwt. . 

12 ewi. 

Of any kind in 
casks, 40 c. ft. . 


Oil cake powder, 
16 ewt. 


20 cwt. 


. j In bags, 13 cwt. 


expeller 


Oilcake, 

16 cwt. 

Oilcake, rotary or 
ghanny 15 cwt. 
Oilcake hydranlio 
pressed 16 cwt. 


Per chest 


j In bags, 13 cwt. . 


17 cwts- with effect 
from 1st October 
1924. 

In bags, 18 cwt. 


12 cwt. 

In bags. 16 cwt. 
In bagS;i^l0 cwt. 


In bags, 13 cwt. 


Rhea 


For dunnage, 20 
cwt. or 50 cwt. or 
50 c. ft. (at stea- 
mer’s option). 

For dunnage, 20 
cwt. or 50 c. ft. 
(at steamer’s op- 
tion). 


15 cwt. 


I In bundles, 13 cwt. 


(S^round, 13 cwt, 
13 cwt. 


20 cwt. 

In cases, 50 c.Yt. 
20 cwt. 

20 cwt. 

In c/s, 20 cwt. or 
50 c. ft. (at stea- 
mer’s optdon). 

In casks, 20 cwt. 
Essential, Ad 
valorem* 


Poonac, 20 cwt. . 


20 cwt, * 

In bags, 20 cwt. 

20 cwt. « 

In bags, 16 cwt. 

50 c. ft. 

20 cwt. * . 

20 cwt. 


20 cwt. 


20 cwt. 


For dunnage, 20 
cwt. 


Xn bales, 50 c. ft. . 


14 cwt. 

In c/s, 40 c. ft. 

In cases, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, IS cwt. 

Of any kind in 
cases, 40 c. ft. 


Oilcake in cakes or 
lump? (^n bags), 
16 cwt. 


Per chest. 

I*oose or m bags, 20 
cwt. 

Inbags,13owt, 


White, 18 cwt. 
In bags, 13 cwt* 

12 cwt. 

In bags, ie ewt. 


In double bags (14 i. 
cwt.), 13 cwt. 

In single bags (If^ 
cwt.), 14 cwt- 
In double bags (li 
cwt.), 14 cwt. 

In bags, <14^ cwt.),. 
14 cwt- 


Rapeseed, Sita-, 
Jamba and other 
kinds, 16 cwt. 

Xn bundles, 13 cwt. 


Ground, 13 cwt. 
13 cwt. 
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To-m^A^iR worn. 

1 ~ 


Calcuttn. 


Bombay, 


Mmdxm, 


Kama of ttie 
article. 


Per ton nett- 


Per toB. 


Per ton aeit. 


Bl^nlmrb 

Bice 

KcmiB^ (See 
<^ir,etc.). 
Bnbber (See 
Indian Bnb* 
ber). 

Bum . 
Safflower 


Safflower seed. 

(Kardi), 

Sago 

Salammoniae - 
Salt 

BaJtisetra 

Samalwood 


20 cwt. 

Bope in coils, or 
bundles, 60 c. ft. 


5C e. ft. 


In bags or boxe«, 
20 c^. gross. 


In c/s, 40 c, ft. 
In bag^, 18 cw't. 


Ill c/s, 40 c. ft . 

In .screwed bales 
40 c.ft. 

In bags, 8 cwt. 
Seed in bags, 13 

In cases, 40 c. ft. . 

In cases, 40 c. ft. * 


In bags, 20 cwt. 
In coili, 60 c- ft. 


In csEks, 20 ott. 
20 cwt. 


In c/s, 60 c. ft. 
In bags, 20 cwt. 


KMmclil* 


Per ton. 


3ai 


.nanwood 

?D^). 


2^ cwt. 
W cwt. 


'War detnnage, 20 
cwt- or 60 c. ft. 
(at. steamer's op- 
tion). 

InbalesV^ c-ft. 


In bags, 15 cwt. • I 
28 Indian md»- i 20 cwt, 
of 82 2/7Ibfi. 


Sealfngwaa: 

Semm 

Starks and Plus 
SbeHs . . ; 

Silk - . Baw in bales, 10 

I cwt. 

In cases or bales, 
60 c. ft. 

1 Waste, 60 c. ft. 
i Cbasam 60 c. ft. 
PSecegoods, AS 
or 60 o. 1^. 

„ oplicm). 

fflIWer* wpe^&- | AamSmmrn 
and/cr 

Sffca oU se^ {See 
Bapas^d). 

SldMf (See In casks, 20 cwt 


^ewt- 
O cwt. 

Boo^ and eldps, 
7 ewi, 

0 cwt. 


In cases, 40 c. ft. . 
In bags, 6 cwt. . 
In bales, 40 c. ft. 

Bougbin bagi?, 10 
cwt. 

In bales, 8 cwt. * 
In oa®^, 40 c. ft. 


20 cwt. 


In bales, 60 e. ft. 

In bags, 20 cwt. . 

Baw in bales, 60 
®.ft. 

Ptejcgoods and 
waste 50 c. ft 


AS wtmmn 


Tanned arid dry 


In caBe®, 40 c. ft. 
In bmgr, 18 cwt. 


In c/a, 40 c. It. 

In screwed talec- 
40 c. ft. 

In bags, 8 ewt. 

IS cwt. 

In e|», 40 e. ft. 

In 40 e* ft- 

Ib 16 cwt. 

M Irwten ®^te. of 
82 2/7 Ita. 

14 cwt. 

Mewt* 

11 cwt# 

21 cwt. 


In c/», 40 c. ft. 

In ta«s, 6 cwt. 

Ib bales, 40 c. ft. 

Bongb in bags, If' 
cwt. 

In bal.ea, 8 cwt# 

In 40 c. ft. 


Tanned^ s&Im In 



gro«6. 


50 c, ft. 

pressed l3*J«, 40' 
e.ft* 


In tales, 50 c. ft. . 

... 

Wet ssalt^ ai^ 

•#* 




pIckMI In 

60 C'l. ft'» 


Soap • 

In bags, 15 cwt. . 

In eases, 40 e. ft. « 

Ctonntoy, In 

Im e/s^ 40 e. ft. 

In cases, 60 c. ft. 


c.ft. 

Sngar (See 

laggery). 

20 cwt. 

In diHible bags, 

; Indudbaglagpeiy, 

! In bags, 19 ewt. 


10 cwt. 

tn tags, 20 ewt. . 
Mi»T&amdspl!t- 


Talc. 

In eases, 20 cwt. 
gross. 

16 cwt. 

16 ewt. 

tings, In e«se« 50 

€. It. 

iaba^ M>ewt. 


Tallow 

In c/s or casks, 20 

40 e. ft. 

.*• 

40 e.ft. 


ewt. gross. 



1 

Tamarind 

In cases or casks. 

f 16 cwt. 

In cases and casks. 

f 15 cwt. 


20 cwt. gros®. 

I 

} 

or bimdMs ewt. 

1 

Tamarind skina 

... 

1 

... 

i In Tbnndles S rwt 
* In piwjfted bales 



j 


■ 40 e.ft. 

Tapioca - 

• • . 

i ... 

60 c.ft. 


Tea 

i 60 c. ft. 

1 Waste, as broken 

f In cbests, 40 c. ft. 

60 €. ft. 

. Is ebrsts' 40 c. ft. 


stowage, 16 cwt. 

1 



Tilseed or Gln- 

20 cwt. 

i 16 ewt. <14 cwt. 

20 ewt. 

! IScwt- 

gelly. 


[ witb eftect from 
i 1st October 1924). 


t 

1 

Teak (See Tim- 

... 

i 

1 ••• 

*• * 

1 Teak semare pianks 

1 and p«>B, 40 e.ft. 

ber), 


! 
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Cal(^tta. 1 

Bombay. 

i ^ Madras. j 

Karachi. 

Name of the 
article. 



: I 

Ter ton nett. | 

j 

Per ton. 

Ter ton nett. 

Ter ton. 


Timber al^o 50 c* ft. 
Tf*ak and Jack] 
wood^S^rat©)! 

Tobacco . 

Tortols*fi «hella 
<Spe shells), , 
Tiirmene. . I lOcwt. 

Twine 

17 lira ted wood . 

Wax 

Weed seed 


Wh'if . dO cwt, 

Wln^ .in 1 *|>*rirs 

Wolfram . i 20 cwt. 

Wool . . 50 c. ft. 


In cases^ 50 c. ft, 
20 cwt. 


In bales, or cases, 
50 c. ft. 


20 cwt. or 50 c. ft. 
(at steamer's op- 
tion). 

In bales, 50 c. ft, . 

In cases, 50 c. ft. . 

i Inbags, 11 cwt. - ' In bags, 16 cwt. . 

'> lOc^rt. . . I 

I ... 

I 11 cwt. - . 

I In bags’ lO cwt. 

! (11 cwts. with 

effect from 1st 
1 October 1924). 

I 13 cwt. - . I 

; i^ewt. . . I 

, l:i e.i-k^ and cases, I 
I 4 U c. ft. 

Inhales, 40 c, ft. Inhales, 50 c. ft. - 


In bales, 40 c. ft. 
In chests, 40 c. ft. 


Woolfm catting^! 

Zedoary - - i ^ 

All otii^jrarticle^si 1 50 e. ft. or 20 cwt. 
not emimerat- 1 gross, at stea- 
©d« I mer'a option. 


50 c. ft- 

10 cwt.. - . i 

... 20 cwt., or 50 c. ft. 

at steamer’s op- 
j tion. 


In bales, 40 c. ft. 

In chests, 40 c. ft. 

In bags, 11 cwt. 

16 cwt. 

j 11 cwt. 


1 13 cwt. 

'[ 18C’n-t. 

In ca-.ks and cases 
40 c. ft. 

In screwed bales 40 
c. ft. 

16 cwt. 


1. C-al«atta : — {m) Mftasnrciaent, amd when iiecaasary, weighment shall be made by the Bengal 
CfmmfmT of Ootiamerice, Jbteeaaed M€!«nre,r’'s I>e|»rt.ment in accordance with their rules, and their 
certificate shall be Hn'al, and frelfhialmll b# myable in aoeordaiace therewith. 

(5) Goods in casks or eases to be ealcula'ted at gross weight when paying freight by weight. 

The term * dead weight ' shall fee nndeirstood tO mean the following artMes only : Sugar, Salt- 
petre, rice, w-heat, gram, dhall, and peas. 

Noth 2. Bombay : — Tfmnnm — At a general meeting of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 

hAid nn 20i:h July the following it^^sulution was passed : — * That the Tonnage S'Oal© for Bteamers 

shrill be on the b of 4u cubic feet to the tou, but in no case to exceed 20 cwtw dead-weight.' 

^tr*. — ThtL's*,* standards are for gnidaneo only. In case of disagreement shipper or 

steamer in^iv efum ^iirvev by the Chamber wliieh may flx any scale as per standards' intermedfifete'Or 
otharwh^ and fhat thU alteration be given ef-f-ct to in the supplements now being printed fbr 
tion with the report fur the past year. A survey fee of Rs. 3U shall be paid, on a submission of tbe ca®e- 
— Tressed bran to fo© understood as not less than 5 maunrls (of 28 lbs.) in a bag of 
451- 25 inches, 

Cf»ttmsfed . — The following Resolution was adopted at the annual general meeting on 6tb March 
IDdl : That cottoasin->d cleaned, be for the preseniy from tlio Chambers' tonnage scale, and that 

this alteration be given effect to In the supplement now being printed for publication with the report for 
the past year. 

CT?/lj i'ldrical pmeMnm - — On and aft^er 1st April 1002 the following formula shall be recognized for tbe 
calculation of the cubical contents of cylindrical packings, rls., the square of the diameter be multiplied 
Into the length and one-flah rl^^ducted from the product (Resolution, dated 12tii March 1902). 

Crmked m^frabrnMm . — At the annual general meeting held on 4th March 1909 it was resolved that 
the footnote to the Item cnisbed layrob dans in the Chambers* tonnage scale be amended to read as 
fuliuws : — (as in footnote to Bones). 

XOTB 3. Ma3-is* — W.i c 13 rn-^i^ur? 1 prior to shipment, callipers should be used for measur- 
ing, and the rem ^ ^r Iron n .op o-i the on .2 ^Id ‘ of tU3 p lekauo should be taken in, anrX left out on the 
-i i’. Ualiha^Ii-'^ sd > ill be and t. ikea alternatively- The Callipers should be laid on the 

paek'ig*‘ to j J and the sliding arm pressed lightly, i,e., without using force, against the side of 

the package. 

X 4 Kir a. chi " — ?nT — ^The Karachi tonnage scale for steamers shall he on the basis 

of 40 on" >ie t. « the t >n, but in no e is to exceed 20 ewts. dead-weight, except in the case of salt. 

2. Th* I ^1 i-w ‘iizht ton if 2, 2 iO ibs. td b ^ considered, as the c mlvaieut of 1016 Kilos. 

0. Tiic riid::rlir on oil to be paid on the fall- gauge of the cask ascertained at the port of discharge, 

4 . Wh m fn irht is payable on weight, the s-ame is to be on the net weight delivered. 

5. Wiien e..dron is dilpped at a rate per bale, in the absence of special agreement, if the average 
iii-?a-ur: ni^nt ‘ds Id feet per bale, the ship shall be entitled to proportionate extra freight, but in 
iiu eaae'^hali oa c riip ailed to take bales iirg^r than llfeet- 

BoAes, — Tiie scale for grades diSTerlng from the standards to be settled by private arrangement 
between shippers and steamer agents. Any disputes between them to be referred to and decided by tbe 
Committee of the Chamber. 

PreMedbraa , — Tressed bran to be understood as not less than 5 mds. (of2Slb3,)inabagof45i x 25 
inches. 

Cytlndj^ical pacl:aje ^. — On and after 1st M^rch 1931, the following formula shall be roco^^nized for 
the calPuiatioB of the cubical contents of cyhudrical packages, etc., viz., that the square of the^^diameter 
bemultiplied by the length and one hfth he deducted from-the product r a- ui. tue ummerer 
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ToI^AGB ScMKI>UX.® FOEt th:is Pobt of Rakgook- 

A S 

I^anding charges in the case of imported goods and shipping charges in 
case of exported goods are now payable to the Port Commissioners on a general 
basis at over-head rates instead of as formerly at varying rates according to 
the class of goods. 

With but few exceptions, such charges are now payable by weigM cwte- 
per ton} or measurement (TO c. ft- per ton) according to the basis on which 
freight has been paid or is payable. * 

Charges payable are clearly set out in the Fort Commissioners^ tariff fmmm 
which the following is extracted z — 

Port of Rangoon — Ixmding Ohorges for Ifnparted Goode, 


1^x3 ding Chaige Weight or 
Measu remen t. 


Description of goods. 


Per ton. 


cwt- 

Per e* ft.* 


All goods ©hewn in Coxnro ifisicnc r’s standard liet as 
chargeable by wei^t or on which vet^els’ frei^t 
was ehsuri^d by weight np to a maxhcninn of 1 ton 
for a ©ingle package . 

Over 1 ton np to 2 ton© 

Over 2 tons up to 3 tons 
Over 3 tons up to 4 tons 
Over 4 tons up to 5 tens 
Over 5 tons up to 10 tens 
Over 10 tons up to 15 tons 
Over 15 tons up to 20 tons 
All goods shewn in Commissioner’s Standard list a© 
chargeable by measuixmcnt or on whmh vesseFs 
freight was charged by measurement up to a 
maximum of 50 c. ft. for singlte 
Over 50 c. ft. up to lOO c. ft. . 

Over lOO c. ft. up to 150 e, ft. 

Over 150 c- ft. up to 200 c. ft. 

Over o. ft. up to 250' e, ft. 

Over 250 c. ft. 

Exception© to general charge® above, 

Pyrites and orras in bulk 

^Coal and Coke in bulk > chargeable by weight 
*Salt in bulk - . J 

^ Bicycles, per 5 . 

Bricks, hre per 500 
Bricks, salt glazed, per 500 . 

Cai-riages, each 

Casks and barrels, empty per 12 
Drums, empty, up to 12 ins- dia- per lOO 
Darums, empty over 12 ins. and upto 24 ins. dia 
per 50- 

Drums, empty, over 24 ins- in dia. per 10 
Earthenware pots and chatties per 1,500 
Motor cycles, unpacked each 
Motor cycles with side car unpacked each 
Motor cars and tractors unpacked on own 
wheels, each . . . - 

Motor lorries and buses unpacked on own 
wheels, each 
Biekshaws, per 2 
Sampans, each. 

{^Shingles per 2,500 


ttO 

*<25 

^ . 

'S'S 
S) 2 
s a 
^ s 

o ^ 

'g § 

S <1^ 

§ ^ 
p.§ 


<s> 

m 

o 

o 


■} 


Ks. 

A, 

r. 

Rs. 

A- 


2 

3 

0 

O 

1 


2 

B 

0 : 

o 

2 

0 

2 

13 

0 

o 

2 

3 

3 

-'> 

o 

o 

2 

0 

3 

7 

o 

0 

2 

9^ 

; 3 

12 

0 

o 

3 

0 

4 

2 

8 

o 

3 

# 

4 

9 

4 

0 

3 


2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

# 

2 

9 

B 

0 

0 

10 

3 

2 

O 

0 

I 

0 

3 

10 

4 

0 

1 

2 

4 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

4 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

6 

0 

0 

1 

lO 



5 

0 

0 

O 

3 

J 

I o 

5 

0 

i 0 

o 

S 

3 

3 

0 

1 

! . • 



*} 3 

3 

O ; 




\ 3 

0 

0 




1 




! 




^ 2 

3 

O 'i 

i 



- 

1 

0 

O ; 




2 

0 

o 1 

! * 



5 

0 

o 




10 

0 

o 




2 

3 

o ' 

• . 



2 

1 

4 ^ 
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ebarg© Aninta 1. 
t I>oas not include handJIng, 


Port of Pangoon — Shipinjig Charges for Exported Goods* 


Shipped from tbe wharves 
by Commissioners’ 
labour. 


JDescription of goods. 


Weight or measurement. 


Per ton- 


cwt. 

Per c. ft. 


Ps. A, P. 


ftS. A, IP* 


All goods shewn ia Commissioners’ standard list as 
chargeable by weight or on. which vessel’s freight 
was charged by weight up to a mas:imum of 1 ton 
for m single package 

Over 1 ton up to 2 tons ..... 

Over 2 tons up to 3 tons ... . . 

Over 3 trns up to 4 tons ..... 

Over 4 tons up to 5 tons ..... 

Over 5 tons up to 10 tons ..... 

Over 10 tons up to 15 tons ..... 

Over 15 tons up to 20 tons ..... 

All goods shewn in Commissioners’ Standard list as 
chargeable by measurement or on which vessel’s 
freight was charged by measurement up to a maxi- 
mum of 50 c. ft. for a single package ... 


2 3 0 

2 8 0 

2 13 0 

3 2 0 

3 7 0 

3 12 0 

4 2 8 

4 0 4 


2 14 


0 19 
0 2 0 
0 2 3 
0 2 6 
0 2 9 
0 3 0 
0 3 4 
0 3 8 


0 0 8 
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I>Beeriptioii of goods* 


Shipped from the wharves 
hy Commissionera’ 
lahour,. 


Weight or measurettent* 


^€Wt- 
Per c»ft. 



0 

1 
>* 

§d1 

a § 
^ s 

s 

t3 Sa 

O c3 




Over 50 c. ft, up to 100 e, ft. 

Over 100 c. ft, up to 150 c, ft. 

Over 150 c. ft. up to 200 c, ft. 

Over 200 c. ft. up to 250 e. ft. 

Over 250 c, ft. * 

lElicceptiouB to general charges above 
IL/Oad ...... 

Ores in bulk ox bagged (including zinc concentrates 
copper matte, speiss, lead slag, lead concentrates 
and wolfram) ....... 

Exceptions to general charge above 
r Bicycles, per 5 . 

I Bricks, tire, per 500 
Bricks, salt glazed, per 500 
Garxiagm, each 

0«^ks and barrel®, empty, per 12 
I>ramB, empty, up to 12 ins. dia., per 100 
I>rums, empty, over 12 ins. and up to 24 ins 
dia. , per 50. 

Brums, empty, over 24 ins. dia., per 10 . 
Earthemware pots and chatties, per 1,500 
Motor cars and tractors, unpacked, on own 
wheels, each ..... 
Motor cycles, unp^iCked^ each 
Motor cycles with side car, unpacked each 
Motor lorries and buses, unjjacked, on av 
wheels, each ..... 
Bickshaws, per 2 .... 

Sampans, each ..... 
Shingles, per 2,500 .... 

Tflw, flooring and country roo&ig, 

per 1,000. 


<D 

ca 

O 

3 


Tins, kerosenie and petrol empty, per 250 


Buffaloes ..... 

Baby elephant under 5 feet high 
Elephants ...... 

Hors^, mul^, cows and other cattle 
Ponim, donkeys and calves . 

Sheep, goats, dogs and other small animals 
Canaries and other small birds 


each 


1 Hb. a. p. ] 

Rb. 

P*. 

2 

9 

8 

0 

0 10 

3 

2 


0 

1 0 

3 10 

4 

0 

1 2 

4 ' 

2 

0 

0 

1 4 

4 11 

0 

0 

1 6 

2 11 

0 ■ 

0 

2 1 « 4/5 

2 

7 

0 

0 

1 11 - 2/5 

} ^ 

3 

0 


. « 

3 

0 

0 








r ^ 

3 

0 


, - 

5 

0 

0 



1 

0 

0 



2 

0 

0 


. . 

10 

0 

0 


. j* 

} ^ 

3 

0 



2 

1 

I 

4 



' } " 

3 

0 



5 

0 

0 



lO 

0 

0 


. . 

20 

0 

0 


* • 

4 

0 

0 


. - 

2 

0 

0 



O 

0 

0 


* » 

o 

2 

0 




Aeroplanes and hydroplane 

Bidee leaves 
Betel leave® . 

Clhiilies 
Cotton seeds 
Excepted articles . 


Charged on cKne-hal'f 
measoram^it a# above. 

J C^harged ontwk^ 
as above. 

1/8 per cent, od mdorem 
per package aubject to 
a mmimum chiycg© of 
Bs. I-S-0 per packa ©. 


handled bv Commissioners’ labour. 
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Port of Rangoon, 

Charges on goods landed from or shipped into inland vessels over the Com- 
missioners’ premises. 

(Lighters, cargo-boats or other vessels used for the purpose of landing or 
shipping «goods at the Commissioners* premises from or into sea-going vessels 
are not inland vessels for the purposes of this schedule). 


Bescription of goods. j 

Quantity to 

Charge 

! 

a ton. 

per ton. 


Ks. A. :p^ 


All descriptions of goods except those named 
below. 


Bamboos up to 1 inch diameter 
Bamboos ox^er 1 ineb. diameter 
Bicycles, loose ...... 

Bricks, loos© 

Carriages ....... 

Cart®, hand or bullock ..... 

Casks and barrels, empty .... 

Coeoanuts ....... 

Brums, empty, up to 12 inches diameter 
Brums, empty over 12 inches and up to 24 
inches diameter. 

Xhrums, empty over 24 inches diameter . 

Barihernware pots and chatties 

Grass, fresh ...... 

Matches in cases ...... 

Matches in tins ...... 

Motor ears and tractors, unpacked, on own 
wheels. 

Motor lorries and buses, unpacked, on own 
wheels. 

Motor cycles 

Motor cycles, with side car, unpacked 
Kickshaws, loose ..... 

Sampans ....... 

Shingim ....... 

Tiles, Marseilles flooring and country roofing . 
Tiles, Mangalore and Marseilles roohng . 

Tins, kerosene and petrol, empty . 


Weight or measure 
ment according to 
Commissioners* 
Standard List. 

500 

250 

5 

500 

1 

2 

12 

500 

100 

50 

10 

500 

40 bundles 

6 cases. 
72 tins. 

one-half. 

one-fifth. 


1 

2 

1 

2,500 

1,000 

750 

250 


Vo 5 O 


Live stock- 

I^umber. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Buffaloes 


Each. 

0 

5 

0 

Cows, bullocks, horses, ponies, mules and donkeys . 



0 

3 

0 

Calves 



0 

2 

0 

Blephant ........ 



3 

0 

0 

Baby elephants under 5 feet high .... 



1 1 

8 

O' 

Sheep, dogs, goats and other small animals 



0 

1 

0 

Canaries and other small birds .... 



0 

0 

e 

Turkeys and geese ...... 


One dozen 

0 

1 

o 

Fowls and ducks ....... 

* 


0 

0 
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APPENDIX II. 


Mehchakdisb Marks Law. 

t'art I. — Principal provisions of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, JSS9 and 
connected Acts relating to merchandise marks. 

Sea Customs Act, IS7S, section IS . — No gctods specified in the following clauses i, 
Fiobibitioiis on Importaaon brought, whether by land or sea, into K 

* liPtiluH Tmrf-liia • M 


^ (d) Goods having applied thereto a counterfeit trade njark within the mean- 

ing of the ^Indian Penal^ Code, or a false trade description within the meaning 
of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889. 

Je) Goods made or produced beyond the limits of the "United Kingdom and 
British ^ India, and having applied thereto any name or trade mark being, or 
purporting to be,^ the name^ or trade mark of any person who is a manufacturer, 
<iealer or trader in the United Kingdom or in British India, unless — 

{/) the name or trade mark is, as to every application thereof, aceompaiiied 
by a definite indication of the goods having been mad© or produced 
in a place beyond the limits of the United Kingdom and British 
India, and 

{ii) the country ^ in which that place is situated is in that indication indi- 
cated in letters as large and conspicuous as any letter in the name 
or trad© mark, and in the same language and character as the name 
or trade mark. 

^/) Piecegoods, such as are ordinarily sold by length or by the piece, which — 
(j) have not conspicuously stamped in English numerals on each piece 
the length thereof in standard yards, or in standard yards and a 
fraction of such yard, xiccording to the real length of the piece, 
and 

(ii) have been manufactured beyond the limits of India, or 

(Hi) having been manufactured within those limits, have been manufactured 
beyond the limits of British India in premises which, if they were 
in British India, would be a factojiw as defined in the Indian Factories 
Act, 1881. 

Koxii. — For definition of piecegoods, see Fart II. 

Md^TcIrcMdisi^ Section, B fl). — ■'Trad® Mark has th© 

meaning assigned to tlmt expression iii Bection 
478 of the Indian Fenal Code a® amended by this 

Act. 


Indiem Ptnal Code, Section 4"^^. — A mark used for denoting that goods are ^ 
Trade mark manufacture or merchandise of a particular ^ 

person is called a trad© mark, and for the pur- n 

|)o-s© of this _Code the ^ expression ^trade mark’ includes any trade mark which h 

IS registered in the register of trad© marks kept under the Fafcent®, Dmign» and 

Trade Marks_ Act, 1^3, and any trade mark which, eitoer with or wi’^wut m 

registration, is protected by law in any British Possession or foreign State to C 
which the provisions of the one hundred and third section of the Pattis, 
Designs, and Trade Marks Act, 1883, are, under Order in Councii, for the time 
being applicable. 

Indian Penal Code^ Section 28. — A person is said to 'counterfeit^ wIm> exuwm 
Counterfeit. thing to resemble another thing intending 

by means of that resemfolane© to practice decep- 
tion, or knowing it to b© likely that deception will thereby be practised. 

Explanation 1 . — It is not essential to counterfeiting that th© imitation should 
b© exact. 


Explanation 2 . — ^When a person causes one thing to resemble another, and the 
Tesemblance is such that a person might b© deceived thereby, it shall be presumed 
until the contrary is proved, that the person so causing th® one thing to resemble 
the other^ thing intended by means of that resemblance to practice deception 
^r knew it to be likely that deception would thereby be practised. 
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imataTi JUiRTcnanaist^ ikluf/cs ±ootfy s^t^Liufi a ineans* 

_ , , . r any description, statement or other indication^ 

Trade desenpiien. indirect,— 

(a) as to the number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight of any goods, 
or 

{&) as to the place or country in which, or the time at which, any good®, 
were made or produced, or 

{cf as to the mode of manufacturing or producing any goods, or 

(d)^as to the material of which any goods are composed, or 

(c) as to any goods being the subject of any existing patent, privilege, or 
copy right; 

and the use of any numeral, word or mark which according to the custom of 
the trade is commonly taken to be an indication of any of the above matters 
shall be deemed to be a trade description within the meaning of this Act. 

(3) "False trade description’ means a trade description which is untrue in a 
^ ™ ^ ^ - material respect as regards the goods to which 

False Trade description. applied, and includes every alteration of a 

trade description, whether by way of addition, e^acement or otherwise, where 
that alteration makes the description untrue in a material respect, and the fact 
that a trade description is a trade mark or part of a trade mark shall not 
prevent such trade description being a false trade description within the mean- 
ing of this Act. 

Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, section ^ (I), — The provisions of this 

Act respecting the application of a false trade 
Froviaiotis supphmental to the deS- description to goods or respecting goods to which 
of false trade deseription. a false trade description is applied, shall extend 

to the application to goods of any such numerals, 
words or marks, or arrangement or combination thereof, whether including a 
trade mark or not, as are or is reasonably calculated to lead persons to believe 
that the goods are the manufacture or merchandise of some person other than 
they really are and to goods having such numerals, words or marks, or arrange- 
ment or combination, applied thereto. 

(2] The provisions of this Act respecting the application of a false trade 
description to goods, or respecting goods to which a false trade description is 
applied, shall extend to the application to goods of any false name or initials 
of a person and to goods with the false name or initials of a person . applied in 
like manner as if such name or initials -were a trade description, and for the 
purpose of this enactment the expression false name or initials means, as applied 
to any goods, and name or initials — 

(a) not being a trade mark, or part of a trade mark, and 

{6) being identical with, or a colourable imitation of, the name or initials- 
of a person carrying on business in connection with goods of the 
same description and not having authorised the use of such name 
or initials. 


11 of 
iau 
adiae 
let. 


(3) A trade description which denotes or implies that there are contained m 
goods to which it is applied more yards, feet or inches than there are con- 
tained therein standard yards, standard feet or standard inches is a false trade 

description. 

Sea Cusioms Act, 18?8, section 19 A (3 ). — Where there is on any goods a name 

Tr, , which is identical with, or a colourable imitation 

Wentxoal names of Places. ^ Kingdom 

or British India, that name, unless accompanied in equally large and conspicuous 
letters and in the same language and character, by the name of the country in 

which such place is situate, shall be treated for the purposes of section 18 

as if it w^ere the name of a place in the United Kingdom or British India, 

IndiaJi Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, Section 5 (2). — A trade description shall 
^ j - 4 - be deemed to be applied whether it is woven. 

Application of trade d«o«pt.on. otherwise worked into or annexed 

or affixed to the goods or any covering label, reel or other thing. 

(3) The expression ‘covering’ includes any stopper, cask, bottle, vessel, box, 
Cover'ng cover, capsule, case, frame or wrapper, and the 

^ ' expression label’ includes any band or ticket. 
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Indian M^rchandi^f Markn Act^ 18S9j ae^tion B — ^GcxhIs* mea-ttsi anytMiig 
H^ods. which IE the subject of trade or manufacture* 

^ (5) ‘Name’ includes* any abbreTiatiou of 

name. 


Kama* 


general Oiauses Act, 1897^ section S (S9). — ^Person* shall include any campauj 
Person association or body of individuals^ wbethei 

incorporated or not^ 

Indian Merchandise Marks Act^ 1889, section MI . — In the case ^ of goodi 

brought into British India by mm>, evidence oJ 
^ * th© port of shipment shall^ is a pi;o»ecutiott fox 

an offence against this Act or section 18 of the Sea Customs Act^ 1878^ as 
amended by this Act^ be prima facie evidence of the place or country in which 
th© gcK>ds were made or produced, 

Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, section MI , — An officer of the Govern- 
ment whose duty it is to lake part in the enforce 
** ^ eommission of of this Act shall not be compelled in an^ 

Court to say whence he got any information m 
to the commission of any offence against this Act. 

Sea Customs Act, 1878, Section 19~A , — Clauses (2);, (4)^ (5), (6) enable ih^ 

Buies and Hegulations. Governor General m Gonncil to make reg^feni 

respecting th© conditionSj^ if any, to be 
before such detention and confiscation, to determine the information, notices 
and^ security to b© given, the evidence requisite for any of tha purpose of th« 
section and the mode of verification of such evidence, as well as the reimfouma- 
ment of public officers and the State by an information for e:^pense8 and dainagea 
mcurred in respect of any detention made on his information, and of any pro- 
ceedings resulting therefrom. Section 19A (1) authorises the Customs authori- 
ties to require regulations so issued to be complied with before taking proceed- 
ings. 

Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, siction W {!), — "The Governor General 
in Council may, by notihcatiori in tlie (Jazette of India and in local official 
Gazettes, issue insti action for observance by Criminal Courts in giving e^ect tc 
any of the provisions of this Act. 


(2) Instructions under sub-section (Ij may provide, among other matters, for 
the limits of variation, as regards number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight, 
which are to be recognised by Criminal Courts as permissible in th© ©■a»e of any 
goods. 

Nora. — Such instructions are also a guide to Customs Officers. 

Indiom. Merchcmdise Mm-ks Act, 1889, Section 19 ^ — For the purposes of action 
IB of this Act and clause (/) of section 18 of th© Sea Customs Act, 1878, as 
amended by this Act, th© Governor General in Council may, by notiheatlon in 
the Gazette of India, d^lare what classes of goods are included in th© expression 
*piee© gCKids' such as are ordinarily sold by length or by the piece- 

Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, section MO , — This section enables the 
Governor- General in Council to make rules regulating with respect to any goods 
the first selection and testing of samples, th© value of the evidence so obiaiJE^d 
th© conditions under which a further selection and testing may b® mad©^ aad 
th© value of the further evidence so obtained* 

For goods not covered by such rules the section enables Gustcwus officer tc 
issue orders having a similar efiect, namely ; — 

(2) The officer of Customs having occasion to ascertain ttii 

number, quantity, measure, gauge or weight of the goods, shall, by order In 
writing, determine the numl>er of samples to be selected and tested and th© 
manner in which the samples are to be selected. 

(3) The average of the results of the testing in pursuance of... an 

order under sub-section (2) shall be prima facie evidence of the nomber, quantitjj 
measure, gauge or weight, as the case may be> of th© goods* 


(4) If a person having any claim to, or in relation to, any goods of wMcfc 

samples have been selected and tested in pursuance of... — - ar 

order under sub-section (2) desires that any further sa-mples of the goods b« 
selected and tested, they shall, on his written application and on the paymenl 
in advance by him to the ......officer of Customs..,. ..of sudh 
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to be reasonable, the samples being selected in manner prescribed under 
Bub-section (2) 

(5) The average of the results of the testing referred to in sub -section (3) and 
of the further testing under sub-section (4) shall be conclusive proof of the 
number^ quantity, gauge or weight, as the case may be, of the goods. 

tr, 

Part II. — IVatification^ nnder the Indian Merchandise Marks Acty 1SS9^ and 
^ Connected Acts* 


"No* USO^ dated the 8th A^il^ 1891, as subsequently amended . — In exercise of 
the powers conferred by section 19- A, sub-section (j^), of the Sea Customs Act, 
1B78 (as amended by section IX of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889), and 
sections 19 and 20 of the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889 (as amended by 
Act IX of 1^1), the Governor-General in Council is pleased to make the sub- 
joined rules and orders ; — 


1. Piece-goods, such as are ordinarily sold by length or by the piece, shall 

be deemed to include cotton piece-goods and 


Siasnplisg of pieoe-goods. 

descriptions noted below 


woollen piece-goods of all kinds, except the 


Alhamhras. 

Blankets. 

Blind cloth. 

Bookbinding cloth in cut pieces. 
Buckrams* 

GarpetB (in rolls). 

Counterpanes. 

DusterB in woven pieces. 
Bmbroidered Flounces. 
Embroidered Voile Sanies., 

Filter Cloth. 

Glass Cloths in woven pieces. 
HandkerchiefB in woven pieces. 
Pace Curtain Cloth. 

Madras Muslin Cloth. 

Penelope Canvas. 

Pillow Calico (Tubular). 

Prayer Mats. 


Press Cloth. 

Quilts. 

Rugs. 

Sarongs up to 2^ yards in length. 

Shawls (finished), with ends hem- 
med or fringed, import>e(I 
singly or in pieces containing 
two or more shawls. 

Sponge Cloth (for swabs). 

Tapestry Cloth. 

Teddy Bear or imitation Seal Skin 

Cloth. 

Towels in woven pieces. 

Undershirt Cloth. 

Woollen Clearer Cloth. 

Woollen Knitted Cloth. 

Woollen Roller Cloth. 

Woollen Sizing Flannel. 


Provided that the Collector of Customs shall not detain any unstamped piece- 
goods if he is satisfied that, although they are not named in the preceding list, 
4hey are of such a nature that they would be liable to serious depreciation in 
value, if stamped. 


Note 1. — -Whenever a Collector exercises his discretion under this proviso, 
lie should forthwith report the case, sending a sample of the goods, to the 
<^veriiineiit of India, through the Central Board of Revenue, so that tlie ques- 
tion of issuing general orders in favour of such goods may be considered 

XoTE 2. — The mention of any item in the list of exemptions has no bearing 
upon the question whether that item, if consisting of cotton, is assessable tinder 
the Tiiriif head “Cotton piece-gocds’^ 

2. Unstamped cotton and woollen piece-goods imported for the personal 
use of individuals or private associations of individuals and not for trade pur- 
poses shall not be detained. 

3. Examinations of packages to ascertain whether the goods mentioned in 
Rule 1 are stamped shall be made at frequent intervals at the discretion of the 
Customs Collector and either under his personal instructions or under general 
orders and instructions given by him to an Assistant Collector. 

^ 4. The piece-goods contained in the packages so examined need not be exam- 

ined, when found to be stamped, to test the accuracy of the stamping, except 
on information received, or when the Customs Collector has reason to suspect that 
the stamping is false. 
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5. All measurements of piece-goods shall be made on the table, 

6. Yarns need not be examined or measured, except on information r-‘‘«iwds 

Testing ol yams. •or when the. Collector has «rea»Ojn to suipect that 

the trade description is false, 

7. An examination of yarns to test the accuracy of the description of eanni 
or length shall be made, in the first instance, op to the limit of one handle 
in every one hundred hales or fraction of one hundred bales in the consign- 
ment. 

m 

8. If, on such examination, the difference between the average count or 
length and the described count or length is in excess of the variations fieriiiitted 
in paragraphs III and IV of the Notification of the Government of Tncba in 
^he Home Department, No. 1474 (Judicial), dated the 13th November 18^1, the 
importer may require a further examination to be made up to the limit and on 
the condition stated in Rule 9. 

♦ 

9. The test to determine length of yams shall be applied as follows r — 


Trom every one hundred bales, or fraction of 100 bales, in a consignment 
one bundle should be selected at random. The hanks in this bundle should then 
be measured on the wrap-reel, one after the other, in the presence of a repre- 
sentative of the importer, and the lengths noted, the process being con timed 
(within the limits of the bundle) until either the importer im satisfied that the 
yarn is short, or the average of the lengths noted shows that it i» of full length. 

When the importer is dissatisfied with this test he may, on paymem of the 
cost^ require the Customs Collector to measure more hanks up to 1 per cent, 
of the totel number of hanks in the consignment, such hank being taken at 
random by an officer of Customs out of any bundles in the consignment. 


10. The Customs Collector may require from any informant a security not 
exceeding five hundred rupees. If the Collector should be satic-fied that the 
information given is wilfully false, the security shall be forefeited. 

No, 1^7^, dattd the ISth November 1S91 ^ as siihse^iuentl amendi rL-’^ln 

exercise of the powers conferred by section 16 
iridth. P ^ of Indian Merchandise Marks Act, IV of 

1889 and in expression of all existing orders 
on the subject, the Governor -General in Council directs that Criminm Court®, 
in giving effect to the provisions of the ’Act is respect of trade description® of 
quantity, measure, or weight of the goods specified hereunder, shall observe ihte 
following instructions : — 


I, — A trade 'description of length stamped on mhite or coloured coiton 

shj^I not be deemed to be false in a material respect, unless — 

(u) where a single length is stamped, the description exceeds the actual 
length hy more than — « 

4 inches in pieces stamped as 10 yards long and under ; 

5 inches in pieces stamped as above 10 yards and up to 23 yard® long ; 

7 inches in pieces stamped as above 2^ yards and up to 36 yards l€«g; 

9 inches in pieces stamped as above 36 yards and up to 47 yards long; 

18 inches in pieces stamped as above 47 yards long; 

Provided that the average length of the goods in question shall not be left® 
than the stamped length ; 

{b) where a maximum and a minimum length are stamped, ife® d^^srib^d 
maximum length is greater than the actual length by rnore than — 


9 inches in piece-goods under 3© yards long ; 

18 inches in piece-goods 55 yards and up to 47 yards long ; 

36 inches in piece-goods above 47 yards long ; 

Provided that no such piece shall measure less than the minimum stamped 
length. 
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description exceeds the actual width by — 

half an inch in pieces stamped as 40 inches or less in. width ; 
three-quarters of an inch in pieces stamped as over 40 inches or under 6^ 
inches in width ; 

one inch in pieces stamped as 59 inches or more in width ; 

Provided that the average width of the goods in question shall not be less 
than the stamped width. 

III.— A trade description of count or number^, length or weight, aplied to 

grei/ or bleached, cotton yarn^ shall not be deemed 
Trade descriptions of oount. false in a material respect, unless — 

(a) the described count or number is greater or less than the actual count. 

or number by more than 5 per cent., provided that the average- 
count of the whole of the yarn in question is not greater or less- 
than the described count ; or 

(b) (i) in a bundle of grey yarn, the average length of the whole number 

of single hank is less than 840 yards and of double hanks is less* 
than 1,680 yards; or 

(dil in a bundle of bleached yarn, the average length of single hank is- 
less tlian 819 yards and of double hanks is less than 1,638 yards; 
or 

(c) (i) in a bundle of yarn of any count under 50, described as being: 

10 lbs. in weight, the number of knots of 20 hanks each is not half” 
of, or the number of knots of 10 hanks each is not the same as, 
or the number of knots bf 5 hanks each is not double, the described 
count or number of the yarn ; or 

{u) in a bundle of yarn of any count under 50, described as being 5 lbs. 
in weight, the number of knots of 20 hanks each is not a quarter 
of, or the number of knots of 10 hanks each is not half of, or the- 
number of knots of 5 hanks each is not the same as, the described 
count or number of the yarn; or 

(iii) in a bundle of yarn of any count from 50 upwards, the number of 
knots of 20 hanks each is not half, or the number of knots of 40* 
hank® each is not a quarter, when the described weight is 10 lbs.> 
or is not a quarter or an eighth, -when the described weight is 5 Ibs.y 
of the count or number of the yarn, or 

(d) in the ease of bleached yarn, the described weight exceeds the actual 

eight by more than — 

10 per cent, in counts up to 24 ; 

84 per cent, in counts from 25 to 40; 

7^ per cent, in counts of 41 and upwards ; 

the allowance being 1 per cent, less than that specified in each of the abov& 
cases if the bleached yarn in the bundle is two-fold : 

Provided that for the^ purposes of applying any of the sub-clauses of clause- 
(c) to importations of single yarn in double hanks and of two-fold yarn in 
single and double hanks, one single hank of two-fold yarn, one double hank of 
single yarn, and one double hank of two-fold yarn shall be taken respectively" 
as two, two and four hanks of single yarn, but the described count or number 
shall contain a definite indication that the yarn in the bundle is two-fold or in 
double hanks or both, as the case may be. 

IV. A trade description of count or number applied to a bundle of dyed 

cotton yarn shall be accepted as indicating length only, the hank 
being taken to measure 840 yards, and it shall be deemed to be false 
in a material respect if the average length of the hanks in a bundle 
is less than 819 yards. 

V. A trade description of length applied to thread of aiiy kind (of cotton, 

wool, flax, or silk; shall not be deemed to be false in a material 
respect, unless it exceeds the actual length by more than 1 per cent*. 
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"VI. The dimensions of goods on which their length or width is 

shall be determined by measurement in imperial yards of fJbirty-ai». 
inch^. * 


REWARDS. 

The grant of rewards is controlled by rules issued with Resolution, No. 
342-I>., dated the 6th Decembei 1918, as amended by Resolution No. 4S14, dated 
the 11th July 1921 , which are applicable generally to all cases unde* the 8^ 
Customs and Indian Merchandise Marks Acts. The Resolution states that it 
is undesirable in practice to grant rewards to gazetted officers, but it* was held 
in letter No. 40SO-S. R., dated the 3rd August, 1901, to the Government of 
Madras that the prohibition does not apply to gazetted officers below the rank, 
of Assistant Colle^r. 



TH3E BHINOIl^AI^ HAIIiWAYS IN INBXA ANB TH® -A®.EA- ANI> XRABB UENTEMiS SEB.VEB 

BY THEM. 


Railways 

and 

Headqiiarters. 

r- 

Mileage open or 
in th© course of 
construction 
on 31st March 
1934. 

Gauge. @ 

Area served with princi- 
pal internal trade 
centres. 

Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. 
(Calcutta). 

3,412 

A (2,467 miles) 

C (926 miles) . 

D (19 miles). 

Eastern half of the Cen- 
tral Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa and down 
to Vizagapatam in 

Madras Presidency, 

Raipur, Nagpur, 

J* ubbulpore, Amraoti. 

Bombay, Baroda 
and Central 

India Railway. 
(Bombay). 

3,692 

A (1,260 miles) . 

B (2,208 miles). 

C (224 miles). 

Northern half of the 
Bombay Presidency, 

Central India and 

S outhern Raj putana, 

Surat, Broach, Ahmeda- 
bad, Muttra, Delhi. 

Bengal 

Railway. 

(Calcutta). 

1,998 

A (893 miles) - 
B (1,068 miles). 

C (37 miles). 

Eastern Bengal, the north* 
western portion of Assam 
and the northern 

Gangetic plain in 

Bengal to the foot of 
the Himalayas. 

Naihati, Murshidabad, 

Patna, Goalundo, 

Narainganj, etc. 

^East Indian 

fRailwaj*. 
(Calcutta). 

4,395 

A (4,329 miles). 
B (66 miles). 

Southern end of the 
Punjab, United Pro- 
vinces, Bihar and 

Western Bengal. 

Asansol, Dhanbad, Gaya, 
Patna, Mirzapur, 

Benares, Allahabad, 

Cawnpore, Agra, Eyza* 
bad, Lucknow, Saharan- 
pur, Aligarh, Delhi, etc. 

^ Great Indian 

Peninsula Rail- 
way. 

(Bombay). 

3,727 

A (3,483 miles) 

C (244 miles). 

Central portion of Bombay 
Presidency, Hyderabad, 
western half of Central 
Provinces, Central 

India, lower part of 
the United Provinces 
and some part of Raj- 
putana. 

Poona, Raichur, Ahmed- 
nagar, Nasik, Sholapur, 
Akola, Amraoti, Nag- 
pur, Jubbulpore, iCatni, 
Gwalior, Agra, etc* 


'^^Indicate State Haiiways, 

+ i\]so contains tbe line formerly known as the Oudh and Jlohilkliand Hallway 
the two lines being amalgamated on 1st July 1925, 

@A Standard gauge 5/ 6". B Metre gauge 3/ 3 3/8"'. O Narrow gauge 2' 6^. 
D Narrow gauge 2' 0'\ 
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Railways 

and 

Headquarter®. 

Mileage o^n or 
: in the course of 
construction 
on 31st Majpch 
1934. 

Gauge. @ 

Madras and 

Southern 
Mahratta Rail- 
way. (Madras). 

3,230 

A (1,250 miles). 
B (2,080 milee). 

Nizamis Guaran- 
teed State 

Railway. 

( Secunderabad) . 

1,348 

A (688 miles) , 
B (660 miles). 

^North Western 
Railway. 
(Bahor©). 

6,Q4i9 

A (6,263 miles) 

C <6S6 miles). 

South Indian 

Railway. 
(Trichinopoly) . 

2,626 

A (599 zail€»B) • 

B (1,828 miles}. 
O (99 rnHee). 

Assam-Bengal 
Rahway- 
(Chittagong) . 

1,306 

B . 

Bengal and 

North-Western 
Railway. 
(Gorakhpur, 

IT. P.) 

2.113 

B . 

♦Burma Rail- 

ways. 
(Rangoon.) 

2,066 

B . 


Area served with piijaei- 
pal internal trade 
centre®. 


North-eaetem cen- 

tral parts of the Madraa 
Presidency, a small 
part of Hyderabad^ and 
the sonthem part of 
Petobay Presidency and 
Mysore, 

Bangalore, Oimtakal-* 
Poona, Gnnt’iir, 

Bexwnda, Ellore^ 

Coeanada- 
Hyderabad Btaie, 
H«wad% Sii]ig:a!reni^ 

Hyderabad. 


Bind, thePonjab, North- 
West Frontier l^ovinca, 
Balochistan. 

Hyderabad (Sind),. 

Barkan a, Shikarpnr, 
flaeolabad, Quetta, 
Rawalpindi, Bah ore, 
Amritsar, Byallpixr,. 
etc. 

Whole of Sonthem Ind»jr 
south and w€«t of the 
Jolarpet Beetion of the 
Madras and Boiitb«rat 
Maharatta Railway e«m- 
neeting wta HhamaskodB 
with Ceylon- 

Trichinopoly, Madiira^. 
Salem, Coimbatore, 
Calicut and Tuticorim 

The Province of Amam* 

Naraingimj, Sylhet>, 

Bilcbar, Gauhati, ete. 

Northern portiema of the 
Hnatecl Proviwe^ 
of Bihar. 

Monghyr, OoiakhiEmr, 
Allahabad, ©te. 

IJpp<» and Bower Biwnooay 

Promo, Pegn, 

Mandalay, 

Martalmn (for Monl* 
mein), etc. 


* Indicate State Railways. 

@ A standard gauge 6' 6'^. R Metre gauge 3^ 3/8^. C Narrow gaago- 

2^ 6^'. JD Narrow gauge 2' 0''. 
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UOMMESBCIM- XBAVmxLEKS i^y oa.<^jsa.» 


1[* Eegtdation^ governing the admission into and re-ex^portation from British 
India of Commercial Travellers^ Samples and Specimens. 


A.— IMPOUTATION. 

{%) Dutiable articles. 

1* Articles liable to customs duty imported from any pf the nndei-men- 
4i<med countries as Commercial Travellers" Samples or Specimens (whether or 
not accompanied by the Commercial Traveller) are^ temporarily admitted wi th- 
roat payment of th^ duty to which the goods are liable, subject to the amount 
•ther^f being deposited in cash or secured by bond beforer their delivery out of 
<^cial charge. 

The privileged countries are : — 

All parts of the British Bmnire 

Austria- 

Bdlgium. 

Brazil. United States of. 

Bulgaria. 

“China, 

Czechoslovakia. 

Ueumarb. 

IBetonian Republic. 

Finland. 

Franco^ 

’^Clerinany. 

Grreece. 

Holland. 

Hungary. 

^ran. 

2. (a) The Commercial Traveller or Lis agent is required to produce a list 
-c^ontaining a description, sufficiently full for identification purposes, of the 
samples or specimens imported and, in the case of goods liable to duty on an 
ad r^alorem basis a statement of their value. The list (and statement where 
necessary) should b© officially attested by the proper authority in the country of 
exportation. 

(5) If the Commercial Traveller is unprovided with the list referred to in 
sub-paragraph (a), he may be required to produce before the Customs Collector 
a certificate or letter of identity from his principals, or otherwise satisfy the 
Collector of his eligibility for the concession. If the Collector is so satisfied, 
a list may be compiled at the port of importation, in which case documentary 
evidence of value must be produced for any of the samples or specimens which 
.are liable to duty on an ad valorem basis. 

3. Examination of the samples and specimens will be limited to ascertain- 
ing that they are fully described on the list and, in the case of goods charge- 
able on an ad valorem basis, that their value is correctly stated. 

4. If the samples and specimens bear the marks, stamps or seals of the 
country of exportation, no additional marks or seals for purposes of identifica- 
tion^ will as a rule, be affixed by the Customs Collector. If the samples or 
specimens bear no marks, stamps or seals, they may be marked or sealed for 
future identification. 

5. The list of pmples or specimens will be signed and dated by the Customs 
Collector, who will affix a statement bearing an official seal or stamp and 

-showing — 

(< 2 ) the port of importation and the amount of duty chargeable- also 
whether duty was deposited in money or bond given ^ 
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Iraq. 

Italy. 

Bat via. 

I/abuan. 

Xtuxemburg. 

Morocco (French Protectorate) 

!Nr orway. 

Poland, 

Roumania. 

Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, King 
dom of. 

Siam. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Syria. 

Tunis (French Regency). 



{h) the marks, if any, applied by him to the samples or speeimemsj 

(c) the date on which the duty deposited will carried to^ the public 
account, or recoverfti under the security giveif^ unless it is proved 
that the samples or specimens have been previously exported or 
placed in bond. This date will be not later than twelve month® 
from that upon which the samples or specimens were imparted, 

Jso charge is made for th© document issued or certified by the Custoins Collector 
JOT for marking for identification. 

(ii) JVon^duiiable articles, 

6- Th© list referred to in paragraph 2 need not be produced for samples or 
specimens of goods not liable to customs duty, ^ and the examination of ^ such 
^mples or specimens will be restricted to verifying that they are not dutiable. 


B.— EXPORTATION OF IMPORTED SAMPLES, 

7- Samples and specimens of dutiable articles imported under the above 
regulations may be produced to the Customs Collector at any of ih© xmdw- 
mentioned ports for examination prior to exportation therefrom, and ^ to 
obtain refund of the deposit or release from the bond given on 
aubject to deduction in respect of any^ samples or specimens not proaiioed for 
xe-exportation. The list and statement referred to in pamgraph 5 muai be 
^uroduced with th© goods, 

(Non-dutiabl© samples or specimens are not required to be produced on ship- 
ment.) 


Th© ports are : — 


EZarachi- 

Bombay. 

Tuticorin. 

D hanushkodi , 
N egapatam. 


Madras. 

Calcutta, 

Chittagong, 

Rangoon. 

Moulmein. 


8. Prior to the re-exportation of goods chargeable to duty on an ad vaiarem 

basis a declaration signed in the presence of a Customs Officer must be prodnc- 
«d with the goods stating that they have not been used in British India for 
any purpose other than as Commercial Travellers* samples or specimens, and 
that they are in all respects identical with the goods imported. 


C. — BAMPIjBS BETAINED in INDIA. 

9. If the sample® or specimens of dutiable goods are not re-exported or 
placed in bond witbin the prescribed time [sec paragraph 5 (c)], the duty 
•deposited will be brought to account, or the bond put into force. 

Note. — ^The above regulations apply with equal force to samples re-imported 
by a Commercial Traveller on a second visit to British India. The re-importa- 
tion of samples in such circumstances by commercial travellers who have not 
been eligible for the privileges of these regulations, or who have not taken 
advantage on them, is governed by the regulations published with th© Finanep 
Department (Central Bevenues) Hesolution, No. 33, dated th© 11th Jon© 1901. 


//. — Begulations governing the exjaortation from British India and subseguestt 
re-entry of Commercial Travellers’ Samses and Specimens. 

Commercial Travellers proceeding out of British India to any of th© ooma- 
iries mentioned in Part I, rule 1, may have their samples and specimens sealed 
and the list thereof certified by the ofiScers of the Customs Department under 
the following regulations : — 

(1) On prior application hy the firm concerned, th© samples, accompanied 
by a list in duplicate containing a full dimcription thereof, includ- 
ing quantity and value, may be produced at the Customs Hons© at 
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any of the ports mentioned in Part rule 7, for examination. A 
declaratioja as to the accuracy of the^Talues stated on the lists must 
be made by the Commercial Traveller or a member of the firm 
concerned. 

|2) The list, after verification by a comparison with the samples, will 
be signed and officially stamped, and the samples sealed or marked. 

{^) The samples may be re-imported at any of the ports mentioned in. 
Fart I, rule 7. The list referred to in paragraph 1 must be pro- 
duced ; and if the samples are found to correspond therewith, 
they will be delivered forthwith after removal of the official seals. 

(4) The examination and sealing of samples and specimens will be allowed 

at private^ premises before exportation, and re-examination and 
removal of seals after re-importation on prior application being 
made. The expenses of the Customs Officer's attendance in such 
cases must be borne by the applicants. 

(5) The above regulations will only apply to samples and specimens on 

which no drawback, rebate or remission of customs or excise duty 
has been claimed at the time of exportation. 

2. The following regulations governing the exemption from payment of 
customs duty of re-imported commercial travellers' samples on which duty has 
already been paid on previous importation into British India were communicated 
by the Government of India to Ix>cal Governments with Commerce 
and Industry Department letter No. 8595-82, dated the 9th October 1907, and 
are republished for general information. They now apply to samples brought- 
by a commercial traveller from any foreign country that is not one of the privi- 
leged countries referred to in the regulations published with Finance Depart- 
ment I Central Revenues) Resolution No. 32 of 11th June 1927 or by a commer- 
cial traveller from any of those privileged countries, who has not taken 
advantage of the privileges <x>nferred by those regulations at the time of the 
previous importation of the samples. 


Regulations, 


1. Samples of g‘oods, ^ not intended for sale, re-imported by commercial tra— 
vellers into British India shall be passed free of duty, provided that thcr 
Collector of Customs at the port of re-importation is satisfied : 

(1) that duty was paid on first import ; 

(2) of the identity of the articles ; 

(3) that no drawback was paid on export; 

(4) that the ownership in the articles has not changed since its first 

import ; and 

(5) that no more than six months have passed since the articles were* 

exported. 


W claim the benefit of this concession, commercial 

tra\ eilers must observe the f ollowing procedure z 

(1) When the samples are first imported into British India, commercial 
travellers will be required to produce to the Collector of Customs a 

from their principals or otherwise- 
^ Collector of their eligibility for the concession. An 

‘^“pJicate showing each article in detail, should, be filed 

original will be retained by 
the Customs authorities. Each page of the dunlicate will Ka- 

thTfi^ir'^^ Custom I^use seal, and will be^ endorsed,^ over 

® a Customs Ofheer, with a reference to the Bill of 

t y on which the samples were assessed to duty. It will be 

SvXi. of En^y to the 
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(2) The certified copy of the Bill of Entry must, on each oecasion on 
which the sanipies^are exported from a |>ort ui British India, to a 
foreign port, be produced to the Oiistoros Collector of the port of 
export, who will wrioi’Jie, after »iu;h exatninatifsn of the samples, as 
he may think necessary, the copy of the Bill of Entry with a certi- 
ficate tliat no tirawl>ack had bec'H paid, together with the date of 
exportation. On reimportation from a foreign port the Bill of 
Entry must similarly be produced to the t'cllcrtor of 
who will endorse, after such e.xamuiatioii of the saniplei, as he may 
think necessary, the date f»f re-inij»orfatifm on the Bill of Entry. 

3. When the samples arc finally '*\jM,i*i‘d iind-T i laun of flraw-ha<b, a cciti- 
ficato of examination shall ho roc*orded on Ihc certified copy of the Bill of 
Entry by a Custom Officer after verification of tin- iicccN'-ary particulars in regard 
to the identification of the artiiles and paynient of duty. The certified ropy of 
the Bill of Entry and the dui'licale copy of tlm invoice slaall Le forwarded to 
the port of first importation. 



i:7rC>VmK,NM;iii3ST UK-UJ::* JK 

The foiiowing statement shews the dates on ^which provincial forecasts of 
crops are transmitted by !^cal Governments and the dates on or about which 
general memoranda are issued by the Commercial Intelligence Department : — 



With other rabi crops in th© case of Bangal and Bihar and Orissa- 

t With oth*Br autumn or bhadoi crops m the case of BengQ'l aad. Bihar and 
Dristsa. 




All i.-*-'! -a**— — 








Province and crops coneeroed. 


Issue by 
Governments 


Whaat — couid- 
3rd rept>r£* 

AO provinces mentioned above • 

April 

lu 

4th rejpor^- 

AIl other provineos mentioned above . 

May 

1 5 

Horth-Weet Frontier Province , 


22 

Sth report* 

All prov'iiices mentioned above . 

August 

1 

C^iiosu 

1st report. 



Panjabi United Frovin<^s, Central Provinces 
and 'Madras, P^iirma, Ifoxth-We^ 

IFeontier Province, Assam, j^ngai, Kihar 
and Ori^a, Ajmer-Merwaia, Hyderabad, 
Pajputana, Central India, Mysore, Uelhi, 
Barcda, Gwalior and Bombay (eaxly^) 

August 

10 

2nd reports 

All provinces mentioned above . 

October 

10 

3rd report* 

All provinces mentioned above . 

Uroembar 

10 

Madras (Condition report only)*** 

' d'anuary . 


4th report* 

All provint^^ mmtioned aJKrr# « 

I 

■ February 

1# 

Mh rmpo^^^ 

Madras 

April 

15 

Homlmy 

> 9 

15 

Hyderabad 


15 

lAnased Ba<|^ ax^ Mustard ( Winter Oil 
Seeds). 

l&t report. 

Hyderabad ...... 

I>e€5ember 

20 

Punjab, Bengal, Hihai* and Orissa 

* •» 

20 

United Provinces and Bombay (rap© and 
linseed) 

t9 

20 

Central Provinces and Berar (linseed) 

*9 

20 

Assam (rape and mustard) 

»5r 

m : 

North-West Frontier Province and Alw^ ^ 
(rape seed) ...... 

9P 

20 

Belhi and Baroda (rape and Mustard) 

P V 

20 

Kotah and Bhopal (linseed) 

99 

20 


la&ti© of 
con-solldmiod 
fcir#e®«f by 
JDirector 
Oenwai of 
Commoi^cml 
Inteftigenoe, 


April 20 C3rct 
niemorarj diito ) . 

1 May 30 (4th 
J memomndnai) • 

August I# 


August (Ist 

meriiorandum). 

October lb {2nd 
mem orandum) # 

I>TOemb«r Ib 
(Srd ii»mo- 
randnm). 


February l»t 
^Final irMwno- 
randima), 

1 April 15 (Sup- 
V pigmentary 

J memoran- 

dirm). 


1 fist 
memorwi- 


Not utilised iu the All-India General Memomndum. 

fProv luces and States other than those mentloiied ar© required to ®©nd in 
returns only when there is a material change in the condition of the crop since 
the February forecast . 
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ProvinceH and crops concerned. 


Linseed, Rape and Mustard (Winter Oil 
SeedH) — contiL 

2nd report. 

Hyderabad ..... 
Punjab, Beng'ab Bihar and Orissa 
PTnited Provinces and Bombay (rape an 
iinsc^d) . . . ^ . 

Central Provinees and Berar (linseed) 

Aj^am (rape and mixstard — ) (Final) 
l^orth-West Frontier Province (rape seed) 
JJaliil, Baroda {rape and mustard) 

Kotah and Bhopal (linseed) 

Aiwar (rape s^d) .... 

Srd report. 

Punjab, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
Unibed Provinces and Bombay (rape and lb 

I * * • « * 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Hotah and Bhopal (linseed) 

Delhi and Baroda (rape and mustard) 
North-We«t Frontier Province (rapeseed) 

A! war (rape aeed) .... 

Sesame (Tin on OiKOEmv). 
let report. 

Bengal (early crop) . - . 

iiunxia (early crop) . . . . , 

Bombay, Madras, Central Provinces an 
Berar, United Provinces, Ajmer-Merwarf 
Punjab, Biliar and Orissa, Baroda, 
Klotah, Bhopal and Hyderabad 
2nd report. 

Burma (early and Late) .... 

All other provinces mentioned above except 
Bengal ...... 

Srd report. 

Burma (late erop)^ ..... 
Bengal (late crop) ..... 
Ail other provinees mentioned above . 
Hyderabad 

Madras ...... 

Burma (early and late — 4tb Report) 

4ih report. 

Burma (early and late — Final) . 

Madras ....... 

Groundnut. 

1st report. 

Aladras*^ ....... 

Madras’^ (Summer and early — Condition Re. 

port) . 

Burma 
Bombay . 

Madras {2nd report) 

Hyderabad and Mysore 


Ismie by Local 
Government. 


Issue of 
consolidated 
forecast by 
Director 
General of 
Commercial 
Intel ligenee. 


March 

1 ^ 

* 

d 

1 

• *9 

1 


1 , 

• 

1 

- 99 

1 

- 99 

1 

• *9 

1 

• 99 

1 J 

. May 

I- 

15 ^ 

99 

15 

99 

15 

* : ,, 

15 J- 

99 

15 

99 

22 

99 

15 J 

July 

31 "1 

^ August 

10 

> 

9 * 

15 

October 

5 

10 *1 

99 

15 J 

December 

10 

9-9 

31 

J anuary 

^ r 

99 

5 

99 

12 

99 

10 

February 

10 

April 

15 / 

April 

13 " 

July 

13 

August 

10 Ia 

99 

15 

9 9 

13 

99 

10 J 


memoran- 

dum). 


June 1 (Final 
memorandum). 


September 1 
(1st memo- 
randum). 


20 


anuary 15 

(Final memo- 
randum). 


pril 20 (Sup- 
plementary 
memoran- 
dum). 


V August 20. 


^ Not utilised in the All-India GotiatoI 



iBane by I-roml 
Ooveriimant. 


Province and crops concernod. 


oonsolidatod 
forecast by 
IHrector 
deinaral of 
Comtnarcial 
Intejligenc©. 


Oroundnnfc — con td, 
2nd report. 

Burma . . , . , 

Bombay . • ' . 

Madras (3rd. report) • 
BEyderabad and Mysore 

Srd report. 

Burma^ . . . * , 

Bombay . . . . . 

Madras (Final) 

Burma ,, 

Cfentiraf and Berar 

Hyderabad and Mysore 


October 


Beeomber 

Jamiary 

February 


Hydembad^*® 


4th rsjKJfie, 


April 


Sngarci^Be. 

let report. 

Bengal, Biliar and Orissa, Assam, Madras, 
IJaaited provinces, Pma jab, Korth-West 
Frontier Province, Bombay, Oentral Pro- 
vinces and Berar, Belhi, Baroda and 
Bbopal ...... 

Hyderabad 

2nd report. 

All provinces mentioned above ... 
Hyderabad ...... 

repori^. 

All the provincee mentioned above 
Mysore (preliminary) . . . 

Hyderabad 

Mysoire’*' (Final) ..... 

Jute. 

J&t report, 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa 
2nd report, 

Bengal, A^am, Bihar and Ori^a 

GaBtor Seed. 

Final report, 

Hyderabad* (1st report) . . . 

Madras . . . . , * 

Bombay, Biliar and Orissa, Central Provin- 
ces and Berar, United Provinces, Mysore, 
and Baroda ..... 
Hyderabad (i2nd Report) .... 


August 

August 


October 

October 


^January 

danuary . 
Aparil 


October 
dammry . 

February 

February 


October 20 
(1st memo- 
randum). 


Fobrtmry 15 
(Final memo- 
randum). 


15 August 20 (1®^ 
mencKJrandum), 


16 October 20 (2nd 
memorandum ) . 


SI j February 


(Final memo- 
randum). 


July 15.t 


Beptember Sl.-j* 


15 February 20. 
lO 


* Not utilised in the All-India General Memorandum. 
t Issued by the Birector of Agriculture, Bengal. 



AtPENmX Vi. - 

Gi:*ossARY' OF XirruAN^ Terms xtseo xk tmis Book. 

A 


Abkari ^ . 

Ajwan . 

Ajwan-ka;ph'al . 
Arathdar . 

Arhar 
Ari . 

A.’tba . * 

4^^ ttax « » 

Avamm 


Babnl 

Bajra 

Bauia 

Bbang 


Boer (ber) . 

Bepari 

Biri (bidi) . 
Bispatli 
Borab 
Bysaki 


Catamaraii 
Cbabyam . 

Chadar 

Cbapati (Chaupatti) 

Cbaras 

Chasam 

Cbauki 

Cbekkii 

Chetty 

Cooly 

Choiam 

Copra 

Gorge 

Gror© 


Babi (Dayi) 
Bari . 

Beodar 
B©slii (daisee) 


Excise of liquors and drugs. 

An essential oilseed obtained fram oarum copticum. 

Thymol (lit» dowers of ajwan). 

Brom arath a warehouse — a middleman - 

The pigeon pea {cajanue indices) ^ 

Bao collected before the insects swarm- 

Coarse wheat dour used by the poorer classes, interme- 
diate in quality between maida and (q. v.). 

The fragrant essential oil of roses, jasmine and other 
dowers. 

The Tamil name for the' bark of ettssia wuriculata exten- 
sively tised in Southern and Western India for tanning 
hid^ and skins. Called tarwad or tarwar in the Bombay 
Presidency. 


B 

A thorny tree {Acacia urabica) which in Sind is a common 
host of the iM insect. The bark m used for tanning. 

The bulrush millet (p^nnisetum tpphoidetim), known as 
cumbu in South In^a. 

A particular quality of boiled rice, long-grained- 

A petty shop-keeper or money-lender. 

The dried leaves and dowering shoots of canfmbis sativa 
which ground to a paste and taken as an emulsion are 
a powerful narcotic. 

A thcamy shrub (zizpphtis yu/wba), which in the Punjab 
is a common host of the lac insect. 

A small trader, who acts as a middleman in the market- 
mg of grain, hides, etc. 

Country made cigarette. 

An inferior quality of tobacco obtained in Bengal. 

A bamboo basket in which wool is transported- 

One of the four lac crops called after the Bengali month 
* Bysak * corresponding to April— May, when it comM 
commercially into sight. 

C 

A doating raft made of logs tied, together. 

A quality of unpolished rice obtainable in Southern India. 

A i^awl, of cottoia, wool or silk. 

An unleavened cake made generally of atta or coarse 
wheat dour. 

The narcotic resin of cannabis sativa used for smeking. 
Silk waste. 

An outpost for the collection of revenue. 

A Malayalam word, meaning * a small mill * corrupted 
into chuck-mill. 

A caste in South India, money-lenders or merchants by 
profession. 

An Indian labourer. 

The Tamil name for the large millet (sorghum vulgar©) 
known as jotvar in ISTorthern India. 

The dried meat of the coconut. 

A score. 

Ten million, generally applied to the currency. A crore 
of rupees ==£750,000. 

D 

Curdled boiled milk. 

A pileless cotton carpet. 

Tbe Himalayan cedar {cedrus libaniv- deodara.) 

An Urdu word meaning ‘ indigenous * applied as a trad© 



I> — ccntd. 


Dball 

Dhak 


Dholl 

Dbooti 

Dhow 

Dowd Klhani 


Eix^ (Ing) . 

Erf • 


A ge^rio term applied -fco various pulse® • 

Bate^froudosa, a oommou host or the lac ixHieot, loj-owu 

as paias. 

A bundle or package. 

Piece of cloth in varying lengths with eoloured border- 
worn by men. 

A small country boat. 

A variety of boiled brown Bengal rice . 

E 

A deciduous forest tree ( iplerocarptts tubercuiatus) yield - 
ing valuable timber, grown chieBy in Burma* 

A variety of silk- worm (Assam). 


0^an|a 

GM (ghee) 
Godown 

Gmr ''w 


Q 

A narcotic derived from the unfertilised dowers of the 
female plants of cannabis mUimit 
Clarided butter# 

A warehpt?^* 


H 

Ht^ndi (hoondee) . An Indian bill of exchange. 


Jainama (la-namaz) 
Jamkalam 
J aridar 
JTethwa 

J owar 


El^ainit 

Kapok 

Katki 


Kjgyfiki* (kajia) 

Khadder 

Khair 

Khari 

Kharif 

Khood (coodie) . 
Kiri - 

Kurpa (Cuddapah) 
Kusbmi 

Kusum (oil) 
Kusumb 

Kutcba (kaeclia) 
Kuthia 


ar 

A pileless cotton prayer mat. 

A pilolesB cotton carpet made in Southern^India. 
Embroidered, 

The lac crop which comes on the market in J une-J" uly, 
called after the corresponding Bengali month * Jaistha ^ . 
See cTialatn, 


K 

A minwal m.anure. 

Higer seed, lit. * black til ’ hrom its resemblance to serame 
or til. 

The does of the white ©ilk cotton tree (erfodencfron an- 
fradwetim). A Malay word. 

A lae crop that comes commercially into sight in Novem- 
ber, called after the corresponding Bengali month 
‘ Kartik 

The commonest variety of boiled rice obtainable in 
Bengal. 

Cloth made from hand-spun yam. 

Catch, obtained from the heart- wood of dear? a cuiechi^, 

Grlauter^s salt or sodium sulphate. 

The crop sown just before or during the South- 
monsoon. 

Broken rice. 

Besidue left over in the mmnufactur© of shellac, contain- 
iixg about 50 per cent of lac. 

A quality of Madras indigo sold in Calcutta- 

One of the four iac crops marketed in November -Decem- 
ber. 

Carthamus oil, obtained from oarihamt&s tiTictoria. 

A forest tree {mhl^ichera trijuga) th© host of the lac insect 
from which the best lae is derived. 

An Drdu word meaning inferior or bad- 

inferior quality of saltpetre of from 20 to 40 per cent, 
refraction. 
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led for chat purpose in accordance with the rules an regolatioiiii of the Londctt Corn Trade Association, hi force 
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iKeHiament 


W.itylrgt.. 

Damag^ei. 

Sampling: 

and 
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withdrawn- Provisional 
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invoice. In the event of t 
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COKDLTIONB AND BULES. 

ION with h'hip’s name^date of last Bill of Lading and approximate quantity loaded shall within 
ig be cabled by tlfe Shipper of the grain tendered under this Contract direct to his Buyer or 
or Agent in Europe and be passed on by his Buyer or by the said European House, or Represe 
subsequent Seller, to his Buyer within the said 10 days or in due course if received after th 
received after th© said 10 days shall be passed on by telegram if Sellers and Buyers do not resi 
the Shipper’s notice b© delayed beyond the said 10 days through any cause beyond his contr 
5ay©r by the Shipper’s European House or Representative, or Agent in due course but in no Cf 
1 of Documents in Europe, and shall be passed on in writing by each Seller to his Buyer in cl 
a^nd Buyers do not reside in the same Town all such notices shall be passed on by telegram* j 
i by telegram shall be confirmed by letter. On demand of Buyer, Seller shall give a copy of i 
aoiic© of Appropriation received from his Seller, and Buyer shall, on demand, give to Sal 
E>ropriation. A valid notice of appropriation when once given shall not be withdrawn* Provisio 
ding weight with Ship’s name, marks, number of bags and date of Bill of Lading shall be sent 
iiivo in Europe to his Buyer within seven days after arrival of documents in Europe and by oti 
ively in due courBC after receipt. A notice or tender to the P> < ker or Agent shall be (ieomot 
contract. All Bayers not oruployTinga Lomlon Broker to name in their Contract a dom'cile 
>© made. The name of the original Selicj* shall be inscribed on each invf>ico. Any appropriat 
lock p, M. or half-past twelve F.M. on Saturdays, shall be deemed 1 o lia\'e been reeeivecl on 
hipping documents have not been sighted at time of vcBsePs arrival at port of discharge, land 
, b« born© by Hollar and allowed for in final invoice, unless the Buyer has refused to pay agai 
jFOvklcd in payment clause in contract. All notices under this Clause shall be deeuied to 
ys in telegraphic transmission. 

considered proof of date of sliipment in the absence of evidence to the contrary. 

shall b© given by th© Buyer to Seller before 13-30 a.m on the day of payment, n 
l^pi Saturdays when the time shall 4 f.m, on the business day prior to date of payme 
|B|, Good Friday, Easter Monday, Whit Monday, the first Monday in August, Christmas I 
Ifc '' and any oihor days proelaiiiied as Bank or General Holidays. 

KGHTS shall be settled at the Contract price. 

& of marks from the B/L or invoice not to be objected to so long as quality comes within te 
the bona Juk mark of th© Shippers. Any expense incurred in landing and assorting deviai 
|6©ll©r. 

iceiver shall and iir*t Seller may give orders to the Dock Company in whose Dock vessel dischai 
s, to sort by outward appearance. Water stained bags not caked or crusted shall be stabbed, 
water or condensation the same shall be received by Buyer as sound. 

ALYSK. — Th© sample bags selected from th© Cargo in accordance -with tljc Contract, shall bo \ 
n Com Trad© Association or to any person or Company appointed and authorised by thorn, 
weipt thereof, the whole of the contents shall be passed through an approved machine, contio 
Association or by any Person or i.ai^st.ns or Company ap] olnted and authorised by them, ai 
en therefrom, and analysed by the Association or its duly appointed Analyst . 
nts selected for such analysing and sampling purposes to be deducted from final invoice, such 1 
ling to be for Seller’s accoimt. 

ons shall from the portion of Wheat remaining, screen and seal samples and forward to the Lon 
eample to be used for Standard purposes and one for each Receiver for Arbitration purpe 
jont to the Seller and to each Receiver for inspection of quality. 

aken as correct and final in all cases, and shall be the only samples used for Arbitration purpo 
her with any charges incurred in sampling or on sampleR sent for analysis, shall be paid half by Se 

lor its oliieei s shall he liable for any damages sustained by reason of the loss or destruction of 
to them, or in their custody. 

, when referring to Quality at time and place of shipment, shall mean the equivalent of ono-ha 
ce, 

(efault offahilment of contract by either party, the other, at liis discretion, shall, after giving no 
th© right to sell or purchase as the case may be, against the Defaulter and the defaulter s 
i such purchase or sale on demand. In event of default by Heller entitling the Buyer to danu 
upon the actual or estimated value of the goods on date of clefa It, to be fixed by arbitration un 
ig contained in or implied under this contract shall entitle the Buyer to recover any damagei 
n any Sub -Contracts made by himself or others unless the Arbitrators or Committee of Ap] 
urcimistances shall in their sole and absolute discretion award such damages, 
shall suspend payment, or convene or liold a meeting of creditors, or commit an act of bankrup* 
have a Receiver appointed by the Court or Debenture holders, or convene a meeting for or go i 
y or otiienvise (except a voluntaiy liquidation by a Holveni Company for th© purposes of rec 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

THE INGORPtJEATED OH^SBagai ASS&CIATIOIT. 
Exchange Chaacbers, Sx. Mary Ax», Ix^nbon, E, O. 3. 

CONTRACT FOR EAST INEIAN MNSEED. 

To U. K. POKTS 


Pure basis — Sound Delivered. ... 

Ton don 19 

this day ilia following 

Liinseed, t'iz , — About * tons say * 

tons (of 2,240 lbs. each) skipinent from during 

by steamer or steamers direct or indirect with Or 
without transhipment. Via Suez" Canal. 

At per ton of 

lbs. net, delivered sound, ear-skip in 

including tke usual 2^ lbs. B. twill bags,, aud/or ^ lb®. kmTy C at 

sellers’ option at an allowance to the,. Buyew of one-brff-pmny per l»g. 

If bold Calcutta seed be appropriated, the Incorporated Oilseed A»#€iaticiiii 
shall decide whether the seed comes under the denomination of bold 
The basis shall be 1,45* ^aim to ibe gramme, and any ex'©e»» shall be allowed 
for the rat© of 0-15 per cent, off the Contract Price for Bold Seed for #very 
grain over 145 up to 160. Over 160 to be considered a,s Ordinary B&ed asil 
to carry an allowance of 2^ per cent, off the contract price for Bolcl Seed. 

If Bombay Tinseed be appropriated th© seed shall be warranted to contain 
not more than 25 per cent, of small grains, any larger proportion to be allow- 
ed for at the rate of -05 per cent, for every 1 per cent, of such e:scfe»s ; th© 
percentage of small grains to b© ascertained by the Incorporated Oilseed Amo- 
oiatlon. 

For th© purposes of this contract the words steamer or ateamers are intended 
to include any full powered primaril y engine driven wessel. 

Each shipment to be regarded as a separate contract. 

Should any of the within mentioned quantity form pari of a larger quantity 
of the same bulk or mark shipped on board th© vessel by th© same shipper im 
the same or a di:fferent period of shipment no separation or distinctiicm &all b© 
necessary. 

Bill of Xiading to b© proof of date of shipment in th© absence of ©videno© 
to the contrary, 

2. Appropriation giving Steamer’s name, date of Bill or Bills of Tadimg, 

neclaration of shipment. and approximate weight shall be made bj »eUem 

in Europe (or their Agents) not later than 14 
days from the date of the Bill of Tading. Any error proved to l» Amm to « 
bona fide error in cable transmission may be rectified after receipt of 
Appropriations from intermediate Sellers shall be accepted by Buyers altfeowgh 
A’eceived by them after 14 days from date of Bill of Tading if from th# l%h 
day such appropriations have been- passed on without delay, and by wi» if 
Buyers and Sellers do not reside in th© same town. Further particulars with 
marks and number of bags shall be given within seven days of arrival of th# 
documents in Europe. Should steamer report before appropriatioii «tf» 

expenses be incurred, such expenses to be paid by the seller®, Mu^mrm not 

object to slight deviations in marks so long as the s€©d emu be cm 

arrival as the bona fide parcel intended to b© delivered on the deelarattom Any 
expenses incurred in consequence of such marks not being in aeoordanee with 
the declaration shall be paid by th© sellers. When an appropriation is nmde of 
less quantity than 600 bags, an allowance of one shilling U 2 ic|^ sijc pence |»r 
ion to be made to the Buyers on such appropriation, but, if the net weigh! 
delivered exceed 45 tons no allowance to be given. Provisional Invoice to Im 
computed upon net shipping weights. For the purposes of this Claus© the 
official closing hours of business shall be 5 n.M. on week days and 12 
on Saturdays, 
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6. Jt'ayment to be made in JL^onclon, on vessel’s reporting in ^ 

by net cash, in exchange for shipping documents 
^•ayxnen • r and/or delivery order (the latter to he 

countersigned by Banker, Shipbroker, Captain or Mate if so re- 

quired) and policy or policies of insurance efifected vrith approved under- 
writers and/or approved letter of insurance, interest at 5 per cent., or at 
Bank of England rate if over 5 per cent., at 10 a.m. on day of payment, to he- 
allowed for unexpired portion of prompt of 21 days from vesseFs reporting. 
The original Marine Insurance shall extend to goods in lighter during the ordi- 
nary course of transit from ocean steamer to destination within the precincts of 
the port for a period not exceeding 15 days. After the goods have passed into 
possession of the buyers the Insurance documents shall be returned to- 

the Seilers if and when required. Buyers to have the power of 

retaining a margin of 4 per cent, accounting for same on final settlement. 
Should documents be retired before vessel's reporting at port of discharge, in- 
tereiSt to bo allowed" up to date of reporting at Bank of England rate on da^r 
of arrival. Interest at 5 per cent, or at average Bank of England rate if over 
B per cent, to be paid on any balance due on final invoice from date of prompt 
up to date of settlement. Notice to retire documents shall be given by Buyers 
before 11-30 a.m. on day of payment, except on Saturdays when the time ahall' 
foe 10-30 A.M* 

4. Should the sellers be prevented from delivering the seed sold, or the 

Buyers from taking delivery, by reason of Biots, 
or Strikes, or Bock-outs at the place named for 
delivery, the time for delivery and payment shall be extended until the opera- 
tion of the causes preventing delivery has ceased. Buyers to pay interest at 
half Bank of England rate for said extension. A strike of the receiver's men 
only sh^i not exonerate him from any demurrage for which he may be liable* 
il by the -wm of reasonable diligence he could have obtained other suitable 

and in case of any delay by reason of the before-mentioned causes, no 
claim for damage® for such delay shall be made by the receiver of the seed. 

Should the shipment of the seed sold under this contract be prevented by 

reason of strikes, riots, or lock-outs at spot of shipment, or on any railways 

feeding such port, shippers shall be entitled at the termination of such riot, 

strike, or lock-out, to an extension of time for shipment of as much time 
was left for shipment prior to the outbreak of such riot, strike or lock-out. 

In case of non-fulfilment under above conditions^ the date of default shall 
be similarly dealt with. 

Shippers shall give notice by cable within two days after the last day for 
shipment if he claims an extension of time of shipment. 

5. Buyers to be allowed 24 hours from vessel's reporting to lodge documents 

^ delivery and the Company in 

Samplm^ and Analysis, whose dock the ship discharges shall be ordered 

by sellers to weigh 5 sound and undamaged bags 
TL X- , , ^ every WO as they rise from the ship and 2 in 

eirery ITO shall be emptied to ascertain the tare (said hags being weighed to- 
gethf^rb Buyers to give the sorting orders and failing their so doing the seed 
to h& invoiced ns sound, and sweenmtrs to be for Buyers' account. Should the 
seed be sorted the damaged shall be taken by Buyers' with the following allow- 
ances, — 1st class damaged at 4 per cent,, 2nd class at 8 per cent., 3rd class 
at 12 per cent., and lower class damages at a valuation, or by arbitration Slack 
bags to be weighed separately. Buyers to have the option of weighing the 
whole of the bags and the sweepings at their own expense. If in Hull the 
Corporation Sworn Meters and Wei-hers to be employed, or the Dock Company, 
at Sellers option, and the certificate of those employed shall settle the weight to- 
be invoiced. Tuyers to have tlie option, to be declared pi-evions to shio’s 
reporting, of taking the Linseed all weighed, ear-quay or warehouse at Sellers’ 
option, at landing weights, paying all current charges ; prompt to be 7 davs from, 
seller^^s notice of being r^dy for delivery. The Dock Company— or if in Hull 
the Corporation Sworn Meters and Weighers, or the Dock Companv, at Sellers’ 
^tion— shall be instructed to take a fair average sample of the bulk out of the 
^gs emptied for taring, and to seal and forward it to the Incorporated Oil 
Seed Association, who upon such sample shall determine, by analysis, the 
quantity and description of the substance other than Linseld contained therein 
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Should there he no dock COTcpany or Bwora Meters a4 |XSTt of diselmrg#, mmple#- 
(or sample) shall be taken a#d sealed jointly hy Bnjer^ mmd Sellers* AgmmM^ 
and shall remain rmder their mnttml control and be deposited dally with the 
local Exchange Co-mmittee or similar CorporatloHj, Har^mr Master^ or otWr 
independent party agreed upon (any charges ieetirred to be #c|nally divided 
between buyers and sellers), and immediately after final discharge the whol»* 
set of samples shall be forwarded to the Incorporated Oil Seed A»»eiation* 
In the case of seed damaged by water samples of wet seed shall b© adrawn in 
sealed bags in the usual way for arbitration and if required by either party^ 
duplicate samples of such w^et seed shall be draw^n in wealed hott if g t€«tecl 

by th©_ Incorporated Oil Seed Association for moisture content solely for the in- 
formation of the arbitrators. The samples (or sample) when delivered to the 
Incorporated Oil Seed Association to become and be their absolute property ; the 
oharges for sampling, average weighing, taring, sorting and anMysing to be 
divided between Buyers and Seilers. Fort Dues, if any, *10 be "for Btiwrs* 
acxrount. 

6. The percentage of admixture having been ascertained, non-oleaginous 

substances shall be considered valueless, and 
Basis of AdmixtuT©. oleaginous as worth half the Contract price of the 

Dinseed. The basis shall be pur© Dinseed and Mie 
Buyer shall receive an allowance equal to the percentage of m> m^rnr- 

tained. If the percantage of ^^pnre i» hm Mb 

additiowd allowanfse to the Buyer equal hm tfee exc^# of ’ itie allow- 

ance over 4 per cent. 

7* Nofcio© of Arbitra^^m with pariicmlar« of elaiia Mid of ArMlimlorr 

to be given by party elaimiiig mrbitration witMn 
ef 21 day® from date of ship^s reiKs^rting the 

^ party to name and instruct hia Arbitrator within 

7 days frorn^ reroipt of such notice. Intermediate Buyers* and Sellers to |»»» on 
all OTinmtinicatioiis ■within 24 hours of receipt. Such arbitration to be held* 

within 28 days from date of certificate of analysis, unless Buyers* and Sailers* 
Arbitrators, or Umpire, agree to extend the time. 

8. This contract is to be void as regards any po«rtion shipped that mmy not 
Cansfliiation arrive by the ship or ships declared agAinpt 

^this Contract ^apd aJto> if , iAipment or d«3iva^ 
prevented by embargo, hostilities, prohibition of or Wock»gO|f, 

that ^ if owing to any cause beyond the oc^trol of ’'Sie' seller# the to 

terminated at some port other than the original p»n»l »a*t 

be transhipped promptly at the Sellers’ Mspense Mid accepted by to 

original tonder* 


B. defanlb'''«tf' of^csontmet by efUier p^riy the M hm 

diwrfeiitm shall after giving 
" ' ' ' ' ' 'have thm right to mM or piirclta» as the 

may be agMaM ' the defanlter who shall make good the loss if any oe snoli sale 
or purchase to 'demand. If the^ pMty liable to pay shall be dissatisfied with 
the price of such sale or purehaso' or if the above right is not exercised the* 
damages if any payable by the , party in default shall be titled by arbitr»%to» 
and such damages shall be to the dilference betw^a c»ntm€t pri» and 

market priTO unless the default 'Consists of a failure m. meller tmdttr 

documesnts aftor an appropriation has hero. »ad# in wh»li «*# to 
damages Arbitrators may in their absoluto diser^On have jre^rd to any m 
prO'fife or any liability incurred by Buyer under mi|y sub-contract to ia»y to 
entered into. If eitner party isdiall guapend payrnwi of hia ^d©Ma or ^ cTOiwit 
any act of bankruptcy or being a Company ajball have a appointed ^ 

go into liquidatlkm voluntarily or cdherwise (excajrt, m voluntary wto«ii« up 
a solvent Company for the purproe of re€TO«tr«crion| to #l»a to to to 

in default and the other party shall after giving 'to writing m rfor#- 

said and notwithstanding notiTO of any act of baiAniptey be earitled imm#** 
diately to sell or pwrckmm as the ease may to agatosi ^the party defied to to 
in default and to recover against him or prove agatost mm whether 

wound up in bankruptcy or otherwise, any loss or sbaH account for any profit 
occasioned by or resulting from such sale or purehMa, 


10. Where a seller re-purchases from his buyer or imm afiy subst^memt 

buyer the same goods or fMt iherwl^ » circto 
^brelo* shall be established as regards tto particulftr 

goods so re- purchased, and the provisions of the Defaidi Ctouse shall not mp|dy« 
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Subject tu the terms of the Cancellation Clause in the Contract if the goods are 
not declared, or havi6g been declared documents^'are not delivered^ the invoices 
based on 96 per cent, of the ^ Contract quantity shall be settled between each 
buyer and each seller in the circle by a payment by each 

buyer to his seller pf the excess of the seller’s invoice amount over the lowest 
invoice amount in the circle, Such settlement to be made on the last day for 

tendering 21 days* interest at 5 per cent, per annum. Should any party in the 

circle snspend payment or become bankrupt^ or make a composition with 
creditors, or being a company shall have a Keciever appointed or go into liqui- 
dation voluntarily or otherwise (except a voluntary winding up of a solvent 

Company for the purpose of reconstruction), the invoice amount for the goods, 
calculated at the market price on the last day for tendering, shall be taken as 
the basis of settlement instead of the lowest invoice amount in the circle, such 
market price to b© fixed if necessary by an arbitrator or arbitrators appointed 
by^ the Executive- Committee of the Incorporated Oil Seed Association. As 

between the buyers and sellers in the circle the non-delivery of documents by 
each seller to his buyer shall not be considered a breach pf Contract. 


11. Buyers and sellers agree that, for the purpose of proceedings, either 

legal or by arbitration, this contract shall be 
deemed to have been made in England and to 
be performed there, any correspondence in reference to the offer, the acceptance, 
the place of payment or otherwise notwithstanding, and the Courts of England 
or Arbitrators appointed in England, as the case may be, shall, except for the 
purpose c»f enforcing any Award made in pursuance of the Arbitration Clause 
thereof, have exclusive jurisdiction over all disputes which may arise under this 
contract. Such disputes shall b© settled according to the law of England, 
whatever th© domicile, residence, or jjlace of business of the parties to this 
contract may be or become. Any party to this contract residing or carrying on 
business in a foreign country shall, for the purpose of proceedings, be considered 
as ordinarily resident or carrying on business at the Consulate in London of the 
country of his residenc© or place of business. Any party to this contract resid- 
ing or carrying on business either in Scotland or Ireland or any Colony or 
Dependency of the United Kingdom, shall, for the purpose of such proceedings, 
be considered as ordinarily resident or carrying on business at the Office of the 
Incorporated Oil Seed Association, and being a party residing or carrying on 
business in Scotland shall be held to have prorogated jurisdiction, as against 
himself, to the English Courts, and being a party residing or carrying on 
business in Ireland, shall he held to Lave submitted to th© jurisdiction, and 
to be bound by the decision of the English Courts. The service of proceedings 
upon a party residing or carrying on business in a foreign country, by leaving 
the same at sitch Consulate, and upon a party residing or carrying on business 
either in Scotland or Ireland, or in any Colony or Dependency of the United 
Kingdom, by leaving the same at the Offices of the Incorporated Oil Seed Asso- 
ciation, together with the posting, in a registered cover, of a copy of such 
proceedings to th© address abroad, or in Scotland or Ireland, or in any Colony 
or Dependency of the United Kingdom, of such party, shall be deemed good 
service, any rule of law or equity to the contrary notwithstanding. 

12. All disputes from time to time arising out of this Contract, including any 

question of Daw appearing in the proceedings, 
Arlsitration. whether arising between the parties hereto, or 

between one of the parties hereto, and the Trustee 
in Bankruptcy of the other party, shall b© referred to arbitration according to 
the Rules appended to this CbntVaet. and this stipulation may be made a Rule 
of any of the divisions of His ^Majesty’s High Court of Justice in Ireland on 
th© application of either contracting party, for the purpose of enforcing an 
Aw’-ard against a party residing or carrying on business in Ireland. Neither 
Buvers, Sellers, Truitt*© in Bankru])tcy, nor anv other person claiming under 
either of them shall Indng any action against the other of them in respect of 
any dispute until such dispute has been settled by Arbitrators, Umpire, or 
Committee or Board of Appeal, as the case may be, and it is expi'essly agreed 
that the obtaining an Award from either tribunal, as the case may be, shall be 
a condition precedent to the right of either contracting party to take any legal 
proceedings against the other in respect of any claim arising out of this con- 
tract. All costs of or connected wnth the stating and alignment of any Special 
Case for the opinion of the Court on any question of law arising in the course 
of th© reference shall be borne and paid by th© party requiring the same to be 
stated unless or except so far as otherwise determined by the Award to be 
made in the reference. 
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declare to be a noa-business da^, the time so limited shall e^teoded until th^ 
first business day thereafter. 


Signatui 


RULES. 

Abbithation. 

I. Any dispute arising out of a contract emlj^odying these slial! b© 

referred to arbitration in London, each party appointing one arhitrat%n\ v;l*o 
shall be a member of the Association or a partner in a meniber's firm, or a 
director of a company represented by a member, and such arbitrators shall lifve 
the power to appoint an umpire, who shall be a member of the Associatiun. or. 
a partner in a member's firm, or a director of a company repres^ented by 
member, -whose decision in case of disagreement is to be final. 

II. The arbitration fees to be paid by the party against whom th© d^isiait 

is given, except when allo\Tances are fixed by arbitration on country daiii«g#«l 
or on. seed damaged during the voyage in , s®ch , , Ih© f to b# equally 

divided, alro to ih# 'Otter.' mmmy l» 'v*h# Ih# mmmem tmf 

should 1:^ so treated. All *' arbitration allowanot® for inferior qmmiij ahall m 
stated in percentages and in multiples of i per cent, (one quarto? per owl#)-. 
mmimnm ^ ^pper lone half per eenfc,)^ 

III. Itk event of one of the forties refusing to appoint an arbitrator,^ m 
neglecting to do bo for seven days after notice in writing of mmh an appoint* 
ment by the other (such notice to be delivered personally or left at tlie wnm 
place of business of the party so omitting to appoint), or in case the arbitra- 
tors shall not within seven days after their appointment agree to an awan* or 
appoint an umpire, or in case after the appointment of such arbitrators or 
umpire they or he or any pf them shall dk, or refuse to ^act, or bteome 

able of acting, and the party or parties with whom their^ 
originally rested shall omit to appoint a ^substitute within thiw days 
notice of such death pr refusal, or incapacity, then upon application by *1. 
of the disputing parties, and provided the appheant mt the same time 
the Secretary of the Incorporated Oil Seed Asftoetatio^ the buib of £2 
the Executive Committee shall appoint an arbitrator^, or arbitrators, or umpire, 
who shall be members or a member of the to fill thm vacancy or 

vacancies so arising- jr • i 

IV All award® hy Arbitrators or an Umpire iiiall be in writing on am ppIcmI 
form issued bv toe Secretary of toe Aseoc&tion and the arbitrators or umpire 
SS C? po^ «»» of .nd co».^ed with tl« „f.re»«., .»d 

may assess Sa same ai a fixe^ sum if tliey or he ahaii think fit. 

h n- r ° ^ thf CoLSfJ»*ot‘ “S i 

p^vidS t iS cSimed by nlfciee giTen to the 

P a rvrifiTt An 14th dav aft®? to» m the awar« 

later than. o ciock: noon on wm mlim that ta# 

?*'* t R. for ih. .W..1 tl» 

Ift£ JSw be a member or be a firm with one partuwr 

ir^A.»ci.ti.n ea^O »d m .»y «th.r c 

VT The aooeal ghal? be determined by a Board of Appeal <^“***“S 
u' ?£? of 4T>peal of the Aesooiatioa in ao€orda»» with the 

members of the Committ^ ot App^i m i e iBCorpoamted OHB Seed 

Association, Toi^ittee of Appeal who has an interest m the 

force. wbitotor or umpire in the case and no 

matter ot dispute or who has actea ■ either of the arfeitraturs of tb# 

Appeal. 
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umpire, as the case may be, or Board of Appeal, the case is of special import' 
ance or questions of law are likely to arise up®a which the opinion of tho 
High Court of Justice may be required. 

VIII. The Board of Appeal shall confirm the award appealed from unless 
■not less than three of the members of the Board of Appeal decide to vary such 
Award, The Board o| Appeal may award the payment of the costs and ex- 
penses oSi and incidental to the appeal but the appeal fee shall follow the 
award unless three of the members of the Board of Appeal shall direct other- 
wise. The award of the Board of Appeal whether confirming or varying the 
original award shall be signed by two members of the Board of Appeal and 
•countersigned by the Secretary of the Association and when so signed shall 
ha deemed to be the award of the Board of Appeal and of the Committee of 
Appeal and shall be final and conclusive in all cases. 

IX. Ko award by arbitrators or an umpire shall be questioned or invali- 
■dated on the ground that either of the arbitrators or the umpire is or was not 
-qualified to awrt as provided in Rules 1 and 3 unless objection to his acting is 
made in writing before the hearing of such arbitration is begun and no award 
of a Board of Appeal shall be questioned or invalidated on the ground of 
any irregularity in the election of the Board of Appeal or of any of its Mem- 
bers or on the ground that any Member of the Board of Appeal was not eligible 
to serve unless objection is made in -writing and established to the satisfaction 
•of the Board of Appeal before the hearing of the Appeal is begun. 

X. Any notice may be delivered personally pr left at the place where the 
party to whpm it is to be delivered is carrying on or (by reason of the pro- 
visions of the contract) is to be considered to be carrying on business. 





£tist of Publications consulted in eMnnectioJ^ with the revision of the Harndhooh 

of GomWiBTcial Information far India. 

Report on the Census of India, 1931« 

Memorandum on Indian States, 1934. 

The Government of India Act, 1935. 

Annual Reviews of the Trade of India. 

Annual Statements of the Foreign Sea-home Trade and Navigation of 
British India. 

Statistical A^bstracts for B^^itish India. 

Agricultural Statistics of India 

Fstiniatcs of Area and Yield of principal crops in jlndia. 

Index Numbers of Indian prices (QuinquenTiml). 

Wholesale prices of certain Staple Articles of Trade at selected stations in 
India (Quarterly). 

Alonthlv Statistics of the production of certain selected Indusitries of 
India. 

Monthly Statistics of Cotton Spinnang in MilJt. 

Monthly Survey of Btisines® Conditions in India- 

Monthly Accounts relating to the Sea-b<nmts Tmd# of 

British India, 

Aocounte relating to the Coasting Trade and Navigation of British India. 

Kathiawar Trade Statistics. 

Trade at stations adjacent to Xsand Frontier Routes. 

Raw Cotton Trade Statistics. 

Monthly Accounts relating to the Inland (Rail and River-borne) Trad© 
of India. 

The Indian Trade Journals, 

International Year Book of Agricultural Statisti€». 

The Reports on the working of Bclseme of Pr«fer©nci^ rwnlting fro®® 
the Trade AKroement conclu^^d at Ottovm between the Government 
of India and His Ma|»ty’'s Gtovemment m iJb© United Kingdcm 
for 6sc».l years 19^-34 ' and 

Intematiojuat Cotton BuEeiins. 

Records of Geological Survey of India, 

The Indian Mwclmniiis© Mark® Manual. 

Report of the Indian Delegation to the Imperial Boonomic Conf«Te»f»^ 
Ottawa, 1952 . 

Report of Indian Tariff Board {Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry| 1®?, 

Report of the Indian Tariff Board regarding the grant of protoctiw 
to the Indian Cotton Textile Industry ISSB. 

Annual Statements pf the Sea-borne Trade and Navigaiion of Burma. 

Report on Coooannt Bnquiry in India by I>r. J. S. Raidl. 

Ceylon Trade Accounts. 

Reports of the Hides Cess Enquiry Commiit©© and Evidwe© Wmlmmm 
connected therewith. 

Reports of the Indian TariS Board on the Iron and Steel Industiy^ i^T 

and 1934, 

Report of'’ the Royal Commission on Agriculiur© in India. 

Indian Customs Tariff Guide. 

Report of the Indian Tariff Board regarding the grant of protortio® to 
the Sericultural Industry, 1^3. 
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jcteports 01 me i^irector oi inaustiries, Jtsengai ana maaras Ir'residency on- 
Cinchona cultivation. 

Beport of the Indian Tarif Board on the grant of protection to the Sugar 
Industry in *tndia, 1931. ' 

Keview of the Sugar Industry in India in 1933-34 by Mr. R. C. Sr|i- 
vastava, ' 

Indian Sea Customs Manual (1933 edition). 

The Commercial Products of India by Sir George Watt. 

Provincial Reports of the Departments of Agriculture. 

IndiaK Central Cotton Committee Report, 1933-34. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India, 

Indian Tea Statistics. 

Madras Fisheries Department Bulletin (No. 13). 

Provincial Forest Administration Reports. 

Indian Coal Statistics. 

Annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

United Kingdom Trade Accounts. 

Burma Supplement to the Indian Sea Customs Manual. 

Annual Reports .of the Government of India on the Traffic in Opium and? 
other Dangerous Drugs. 

Annual Memorandum of the Government of India on Excise (Opium) 
Administration in India (1931-32). 

Annual Report on the operation of the Opium Department. 

Government of India Note on production, consumption, import and 
export etc., of opium and other Dangerous Drugs in Indian States. 

Annual Reports of the Northern India Salt Revenue Department. 

Report of the Committee of the Indian Jute Mills Association, for the 
year 1933. 

Annual Administration Reports of the Madras Fisheries Department. 
Report of the Indian Tariff Board on the Coal Industry, 1926. 

Report of the Indian Coal Committee, 1925. 

Indian Rubber Statistics. 

Large Industrial Establishments in India. 

Indian Coffee Statistics. 

Joint-stock Companies in British India and certain Indian States — Annnftl . 
Report. 

Reports of the various Chambers of Commerce and Trade Associations. 

Reports by the Railmy Board on Indian Railvsrays. 

Report on Hemp Marketing in India by T. S. Sabins, 1931, 

Annual Report of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 1932* 
33. 



IlSTBEX 


A 

leu : 

Port of, G2. 
xa : 

M^ain indiistries at. 111. 
unedabad : 

An ind^trial centre. 111 ; Millowners’ 
Association at, 55. 

wan seed : 

Production of, 247 ; internal consump- 
tion of, 247 ; oil content of, 248 ; 
exports of, 247 ; extraction of thymol 
Water, 248 ; spent seed from distilla- 
tion of, 248 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 248- 

:yab ^ , ,, , ,, ,, _ 

Port ' of, , 103 ; m>tkd 

imports at, 103, 

tahabad: 113. 

lep p ey : 

Port of, 81 ; exports from, 81- 
omonia. Sulphate of : 342. 
araoti : 

Cotton industry at, 113. 

oritsax : 

Carpet weaving and other industries 
at, 111,288- 

:ua 2 narines : 403, 

har ; 198. 

ansol : a trade centre. 111. 

soeiated Chaznb^ of Oommaree of India 
and Ceylon : 

See Ohambcm of Commerce^ 

soeiation, Ahmedabad Millowiiers’: 
Objects of, 55 ; membership of, 55 ; com- 
mittee of, 55 ; power of representation 
of, 55. 

soeiation, Bengal Landholdera, Calcutta : 

Objects of 57 ; administration of afEalrs 
of, 57. 

sociation, Bihar Planters’ : 

Objects of, 57 ; membership of, 57 ; 
committee of, 57. 

sociation. Blankets and Shawl Tradei^s 

Qbjeets of, 52 ; membership of, 52. 


Association, Bodihay Haiowm^s’ : 

Objects of, 54 ; membereliip of, 54 ; 
trade marks r^istratiofi by eommitte© 
of, 54 ; other activities of, M ; power 
of representation of, 54- 

Assoeiadon, Bombay piec^-ipoto Kattya 

Merchant’ : 

Objects of, 54 ; activities oC 54. 

Associadon, Bombay Hative share and 
stocks Brokers : 

Objects of, 55. 

Association, Bombay Presidency, Tradea i 

Objects of, 60 ; activities of, S'! ; manage- 
ment of aSaira of, 60. 

Association, Bombay l^n^eans’ ; 

Objects of, 55 ; activities of, 55. 

AsioeialleQii' SIwsdMitn : 

Objeofes of, 55 ; roemfe©«diip of, 55 s- 
manageroent of, 5®, . , ■ 

Assocaui^n, Bcnnbay Sbmff : 

Objeetaof, 55. 

Association, Burma Fire insnranM : 5u. 

Association, Calctitta Impcart Trade : 

Objects of, 59 ; management of, 6i>, 

A^ociation, CJalcntta Trades : 

Objects of, 59 ; membership of, 59 s «d- 
ministrstiiMii of affairs of, 59 i powwr 
of r^sresMitation of, 59. 

Assciciatim, C^ommereial : 51—57. 

Aasc^laiioin, Baacieeliii^ Maxtea**. 5B. 

AsM^naHon. ItaaiBS l^a^ert’: SB. 

Association, Bast India Ck>tto» : 

Objects of, 37 ; management of aflaiw*' 
of, 38 . 

A^xnation, Gtoatn Me^banta’^, : 

Objects of, 54 ; radminiatJabtioBi of aJIaifB 
of, 65. 

Association. Enginearii^ Cladiaxa), flalcMitm ; 

Objects of, 62 ; maxmgeaaent of, 62. 

Ai^jcialkm, Ckain oil siewds mi Biew. 

Cbdentta : 

Objects of, 52 ; managemejot io£ 52. 

Association, HMes axd S l riita, 

Calcutta : 

Objects of, 52 ; management of alfaita 
of, 52, 
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Atta: 197* 


Indiaii Colliery Owners : 

Objects of, 36 ; membership of 36 . 

A^^iation, Indian Jnte Mannfacttirers’ : 

37. 

AssociatiOB» Indian Jute Mills : 

Membership of, 37 ; 

Objects of, 37 : administration of aifaxrs 
of, 37. * 

Aj^oiatioii, Bidian Merchants, Karachi : 

Objects of, 56 ; membership of, 66. 

Associatioii, Indian M i nin g ; 

Sm Mimng^. 

r r 

Aj®od^on, Indian Sugar Mills, Calentta 

Objects of, 53 ; management of, 63. 

AJ^iodation, Indian Sugar Producers’, 

Cawnpore : 

Objects of, 56 ; membership of, 56 ; 
management of, 56. 

.Association, Indian Tea : 

See Tea, 

A^ociation, Jute Fabrics Shippers, Calcutta : 

Objects of, 53 ; activities of, 53 ; com- 
mittee of, 53. 

Aaaociation, Madras TrMes : 

Objects of, 60 ; activities of, 60 ; mem- 
bership of, 60 ; power of representation 
of, 61. 

Association, Marwari, Calcutta : 

Objects of, 51 ; membership of, 51 ; 
administration of affairs of, 51 ; power 
of ^presentation of, 51. 

Association, Bangoon Trades : 

Objects of, 61 ; activities of, 61 ; power 
of representation of, 61 ; management 
of affairs of, 61. 

AJ^Eodation, SMns and Hide merchant, 

Souihmi India, Madras : 

Objects of, 56 ; membership of, 56 ; 
management of, 56. 

Ajffisociatioii, Terai Planters’ : 58. 

Association, United Planters of Southern 

Insha : 

Objects of, 58, mombership of, 58, execii- 
tive of, 58, activities of, 58 ; Planters 
Chronical, 58. 

Association, Surma Valley Indian Tea 
planters’ : 58. 

Association, Tripura Tea : 58. 

Association, Wine, Spirit and beer : 

Objects of, 40 ; administration of aSairs 
of, 40. 


B 

Bajra : 

See Millets, 

Balasore : 

Port of, 92 ; trade of, 92. 

Bangalore : 

Cotton, woollen and silk mills at, 111,3 90, 

Bankers, Indigenous : 

Financing of external trade by, 116 ; ^ 
methods employed by, to adjust 
trade balances, 114 — 117. 

Bank, Imperial : 

Financing of internal trade by, 116; as 
clearing house, 117 ; amalgamation of 
the three Presidency Banks into, 116 
hundi and bank rates charged by, 117. 

Bank, Reserve, of India : 

Constitution of, 116 ; functions of, 116; 
as playing the part of bankers’ Bank, 
116 ; as clearing house, 117. 

Barley : 

Acreage and production of, 197 ; seasons 
of crop 198; exports of, 198; chief 
recipients of, 198 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 198. 

Baxoda : 113. 

Bassein : 

Port of, 104. 

Beans : 198. 

Beans, Rangoon : 

Harvesting of, 199; purchases of, 199; 
Belgian Relief Commission, 199; ex- 
ports of, 199. 

Bedi, port of : 66. 

Benares ; 

Silk weaving industry at, 11 2, 390. 

Ben 2 sme : 336. 

Benzol : 336. 

Betel leaf : 349. 

Betelnuts : 

As an ingredient of Pan supari, 349 ; 
main producing areas of, 350 ; annual, 
yield of, not recorded, 350 ; marketing 
of, 350 ; tariS differentiation of, 350 ; 
imports greater than exports of, 350 ; 
exports of, 350 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 350. 

Beypore : 78. 
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“Bliatkal: 77. 

.Bliavnagar: Port of, 68 ; trade^of, 68. 

Bidis: 128. 

Bills, Cotmcil : 

As a means of adjusting trade balances, 
115. 

Bimtipatam : 

Port of, 01 ; trade of, 91. 

Bloodiaeal : 

Exports of, as manure, 342. 

Board d Beveiine, Central : 20. 

-Bombay : 

Port of, 70 ; situation and bistory of, 
70 ; trade of, 75-76 ; railway and sea 
connections at, 71 ; shipping facilities 
at, 72 ; Port Trust at, 72 ; revenue and 
expenditept- 

meroial at, 37, 38-^0, 

43, 44, 54, 55, 56, 60 ; as a grmt 
industrial centre, 110. 

Bones : 

Exports ofy a® manure, 341. 

Boraa: : 

Not produced in British India, 386 ; 
occunrence of, 386 ; competitors to 
Indian supplies of, 386 ; uses of, 
386 ; internal consumption of, 386 ; 
imports of, by sea and by land, 386 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 386 ; 
Exports of, 386. 

Bristles : 

Collecting centm of*. 301 ; ©upariority of, 
302 j, from , mmmSof 31^ ; lac- 

tomm utilizing 391 ; exporiB <£, 302 ; 
unit of sale and sliipu»nt of, 392. 

Brucine : 304. 

Bullion; 

Import of, as a means of adjusting trade 
balaocm, 115. 

Busing nam^ : 

Begistration of, 31 ; Kecommendatioiis 
of the Civil JiieMce (Tominittee relat- 
ing to, 31 ; Act relating to, 31. Indian 
Partnemhip Act, 1032, 31. 

Butter : 

See Provisions and Oilmanstores. 


C 

DaSeine; 268. 
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Calcutta : 

Port_ 93 ; value of tmde of, 94 ,* 
principal imports and exports at, 95 ; 
Port Trust at, 06; revenue and expendi- 
tur© of Port Trust^at, 96 ; extant d tkm 
port of, 96 ; shipping at, 

(1) Jetties, 97-«98; (2) lOdcterocsae 

I>ocks, 97 ; (3) petroleum wimjpr at 
Budge Budge, 08 ; (4) Port Trust mil- 
way, 07 ; (5) river appsx>ftclted, 00 ; I>ry 
Bocks, 98 ; Stevedoring at, 90 ; com- 
mercial organisations af, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 51, 52, 53, 57, m, 
59 ; as a centre of industry, 1 ICL 

Calient r 

Port of, 78 ; fkcilitiea at, 78 ; trade cd", 
78 ; Chamber of Commerce at, 47. 

Caudles : 

Production of wax and st€wirii», 393 ; 
centres of imiiwfcry in, 3§S ; cC 

unit of ^1# 

Oahiisiicwe: 77. 

Jtete : 147. 

tm. 

Cardamom : 

Cultivation of, 348 ; trade varietM« caC 
348 ; ‘ greater cardamom, 34S f 

marketing of, 348 ; uses of, S48 ; 
exports of, 340 ; London, a 
ing centre of, 348 ; unit of sad 
shipment of, 348- 

CmtpdBz 

MadO' 'of eotton, |70; wooi, 

(Busnutl 'Oit - 

JErtrmetion of^ titmi Bardi 24#; 

local uses of, 249. 

Ca^r^: 

Meardng of term, 309 ; to ex- 

pansion of trad© in, 3#t ; Fre|^mltou 
of, for market, 390 ; tiiwie var^les 
4W ; ©x|K3r^ of, 

As an adnltoraai of eim^oicw, 351. 

Great internal wiwumptlwn of, 236 ; 
unsuitability of, for ; 

exporfei of, 237 ; wdt of Aip* 

uwmt of,. 237. 

iMl : 

Early mention of tmufe la, 215 ; !^»1 
iwe« of, 235 ; mSto prodwij^i^ 2S5 ; 
exports of, 235 ; enbanowl 
of, as a result of war, 235 ; dlstolmtion 
of trade in, 236 ; importe cf , into 
United Kingdom, 236 ; unit of wde 
and shipment of, 236. 



veusbui i»ct?u. ; 

Aeireage under and production of, 231 ; 
N’omaal yield per acre, 233 ; origin of 
trade in, 231 ; India’s share in world 
trade in, 233 ; trade varieties of, 233 ; 
oil content of, 233 ; exports of, 234 ; 
effects of war on exports of, 233; 
freight purchases, of, on behalf of the 
Air Ministry, 234 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of^ 235, - 

CaMiartoa: 320. 

CawBpore : 

A trade centre of growing importance, 
110 ; factories and mills at. 111 ; com- 
mercial organisations at, 35, 36, 49, 50, 

m. 

Cayffiiine : 346. 

Ca^eime, Mepal : 346. 

Chambers ol Commerce of India i^sociated : 

Objects of, 34 ; affiliated bodies of, 34 ; 
activities of, 34 ; management of, 34. 

Chamber, Bombay Indian Merchants’ : 

Objects of, 44 ; affiliated bodies of, 44 ; 
power of representation of, to Councils, 
44. 

Chamber Commeree,^ Bengal : 

Objects of, 41 ; membership of, 41 ; 

aBSoeiation of, 41 ; commit- 
tee of, 41 ; Licensed Measurer’s Depart- 
ment, 41 ; tribunal of arbitration, 42« 

Chamber ol Commerce, Bengal National : 

Objects of, 42 ; membership of, 42 ; com- 
mittee of, 42 ; power of representation 
of, 42. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bihar and Orissa : 

Objects of, 45 ; membership of, 45 ; 
management of, 45. 

Chamber ol Commerce, Berar : 

Objects of, 49 ; membership of, 49 ? 
management of, 49. 

Chamber ol Commerce, Bombay : 

Activities of, 43 ; committee of, 43 ; 
membership of, 44 ; affiliated bodies 
of, 44 ; power of representation of, 43. 

Chamber of Commerce, Burma : 

Membership of, 50 ; affiliated bodies of, 
50 ; activities of, 50 ; committee 
of, ol ; power of representation of, 51. 

Chamber of Commerce, Indian Burma : 

Objects of, 51, management of, 51. 

Chamber of Commerce, Burmese : 

Objects of, 51 ; Membership of, 51. 

Chamber of Commerce, Calicut : 

Objects 47 ; management of, 47 . 


WJJ,CbJLU.VIC;A. Wi WJl,nm,gjLV>g, VXXLIiliCbgU JULg i 

Membership of, 48 ; power of represen- 
tation of, 48. 

Chamber of (fommerce, Coeanada : 

Objects of, 46 ; xnanagament of, 46. 

Chamber of Commerce, CocWn : 

Management of, 46 ; activities of, 46^ 

Chamber of Commerce, Coimbatore : 

Objects of, 47 ; membership of : 47 5 : 
management of, 47. 

Chamber of Commerce, Godavari : 

Membership of, 46,; activities of, 46. 

Chamber of Commerce (Calcutta), Indian ^ 

Objects of , 36 ; membership of, 36. 
management of, 36. 

Chamber of Commerce (Lahore), Indian : 

Objects of, 36 ; management of, 37, 

Chamber ol Commerce, Karachi : 

Objects of, 48 ; committee of, 48 ; 
activities of, 48. 

Chamber, Buyers and shippers’, Karachi - 

Objects of, 48 ; management of, 48. 

Chamber of Commerce, London : 

East Indian section of, 34. 

Chamber of Commerce,* Madras : 

Objects of, 44 ; membership of, 44 ^ 
aotiviti^ of,^ 45 ; sub -committees of,.. 
45; registration of trade marks, by,. 
45 ; committee of, 45. 

Chamber of Commerce, Maharastra : 

Objects of, 44 ; membership of, 44 
management of, 44. 

Chamber of Commerce, Marwari, Calcutta : 

Objects of, 42 ; membership of, 43, 

Chamber of Commerce, Muslim, Calcutta : 
Objects of, 43 ; membership of, 43 
management of, 43- 

Chamber of Commerce, Muslim, Bihar and. 
Orissa : 

Objects of, 43 ; management of, 43. 

Chamber of Commerce, Mysore : 

Objects of, 47; membership of, 47;. 
management of, 47. 

Chamber of Commerce, Nagpur : 

Objects of, 48 ; membership of, 48 ; 
management of, 48. 

Chamber of Commerce, Narayangunj : 49- 

Chamber of Commerce, Northern India : 

Objects of, 50 ; membership of, 50 ? 
management of, 50. 
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^Chamber of commerce, Orissa : 

Objects of, 45 ; management of, 45. 

Chamber of Commerce, Punjab: 50* 

Chamber of Commerce, N^apatam : 

Objects of, 47 ; activities of, 47, 

Chambmr of Commerce, Southern India : 
Objects of, 40 ; membership of, 46 ; 
activities of, 46 ; management of, 46 ; 
registration of trade marks by, 46. 

^Chambm: of Commei^, TelMcherry t 

Membership of, 47 ; management of, 47. 

Chmnbmr of Commerce, Tutieorin : 

Committee of, 46 ; activities of, 46. 

Chamber of Commerce, United Provinces : 

50. 

’Chamber^ 

Object of, ^ ^ 

’^Catiamber of , 

Ob jwte 'cC 49 5 mm^b^mhip of, , 49 ; 
activities of, 4§ ; aviated bodi^ of, 
49 ; power of represeotatioji of, 49 ; 
committee of, 50. 

Chandbali : 

Port of, 92 ; trade of, 92. 

Chank fisheries : 402. 


C^ars : 377.* 

Cmchona : 

Vi^rieties of, cultivated In Indfei, 395; 
occurrence of, 395 ; acr«^ under* 
395 ; increased world production and 
consecjiient fall in prices of, 395 ; 
har^’-estiiig of, 396 ; Co^'emment facto* 
ries of, 396 ; prcxluct gf factories, 396 ; 
exports of, 396 ; imports of, 397 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 39 § ; 
internal oonsumptiou of c|iiiiiine, SC^ ; 
impoits of quimne, 397 ; sale® of 
c|uinina, 396. 

Cinchona tebrigilge : 396. 

Cmnamon : 

Statistics^ of are® or production of, not 
maintainad, 351 ; of. 351, 

easentlal oils from, 351 ; wpotts of, 

361 ^ anil of 

damng hmmm - : 

Memboftibip of,, elwW 

anaimily at, ||S. 

Clove oil : 351. 

Clov^ : 

Producing areas of, 361 ; yield of, Ml ; 
essential oil from, 35 1 ; small export® 
of, 351 ; import® of, 351 ; unit of 
and shipment #f, 352. 


Chasam : 388. 

Chemicals and Preparations : 136, 382-386i. 

Cheroots : 377. 

ChiHiee s 

Hot indigenouSt _ 346 j estimated area 
■undar, 345 ; chief producing j0i» 

,345-346 ; large internal consumption 
of, S46 ; dl®l:^bution of export® of# 346; 
trade chiefiy in Indian hands, 346 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 346 ; cayenne 
or red pepper, 346 ; Nepal cayeiine, 
346. 

CMttagong : 

Port of, 99 ; faciUtie® for shipping at, 
100 ; Port Trust at, 101 ; trade of 
101 ; improvemant schemes at, 101 ; 
Maghim Bridge at, 103 ; Chamber of 
Commerce at, 48. 

Committee, Indian 0^ : 

Objects of, 53 ; management of, 53. 


Chromite : 

Occurrence of, 304 ; pr(^uotion of, 305 ; 
competitors of India in production of, 
305 ; uses of, 305 ; exports of, 305 ; 
unit of sale of, 305. 


Coal : 

Cteuwinee of, 361 ; produetioa €if, 364 ; 

' per ‘mpH'O. wtpmt of 365 j value at 
pit*"® mouth of, 3#2 ; mwem^ prim of, 

. 363 ; varlotie®' of, mid oa, tWcful^ 
market, 362 ; labour in 
365 ; export® of, on pwate aeeomat, 
366 ; export® oC « and 

Boyal Indiaii Navy aeeoimt, 366 ; 
bunker eoai, 366 ; import* of, 367 ; 
neee'ssity for Government control of# 
368 ; €*0*1 Committee, 3118 ; OmiI 
Controller, 368 ; requigitioiil^ .rf, tW ; 
Consumpifen of# 3#7 ; mm 

ouipnii of, by Controlter, StS; Fupe- 
tions of the Indian Cc^l 
Board, 369 ; relaxation of w«r# 

369. 


Port cC t9 ; facilitie® W ; tmiie of, 
m ; Oi»»ber.^af Commmw m% 4# . 


Fort of, 7S ; shipping facilitiw at, 78-7t ; 
New Harbour Scfiem© at# 79 ; Fcwt 
facilities at, 80 ; Ciisto»» arraage- 
ments with Cochin Bartar at# W ; 
Trade of, 81 ; Chamber of €om»»TO® 
at, 46. 
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Coconut : 

CJontribution of, to trade, 237 ; 

conditions of growth of,'^37 ; area and 
production of, 237 ; internal con- 
sumption of, 237 ; exports of, 238 ; 
exports of products form, 242. 


Coconut c^e f 242. 


Coconut, Desiccated : 

Tirade in, 242. 

CSoconut oil : ^ ^ ^ 

Superiority of oD. from crude mills, 240 ; 
Cochin oil m opposed to Ceylon oil, 
240 ; mills producing, 240 ; uses of, 
239 ; exports of, 240 ; distribution of 
exports of, 240 ; poriB of ^pment of, 
240 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
240 ; objection to shipment ^ of, in 
tankers, 240 ; coastwise traffic in, 241. 

Coeoom : 388-389. 

Coco-butter : 

Manufacture of, 240- 

Cofiee • . . 

Histcwy of cultivation of, 315 ; superio- 
rity of Indian, 316 ; acreages and jdeld 
of, 316-317 ; season of crop, 318 ; 
curing of, 318 ; JSJ'umber and area of 
plantations, 317 ; comrnercial varieties 
of, 318; recognised sizes of, 318; 
“ Cherry % * Plantation.’ Triage,’ 

‘ Jackal * Peaberry 318 ; exports 
of, 318; shipments of, on behalf of 
Greek Govaimment, 319 ; restrictions 
on export of, 319 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 318 ; Coffee Cess, 319 ; 
Co^ee Cess Committee, 319. 

Ooina^e, Indian : 494. 


Coir yam : 

Manufacture of, 353 ; conditions for besb- 
resultf in manufacture of, 353 ; mar*^ 
keting of, 353; chief grades of, 355;. 
organisation of trade in, 353 ; exports’ 
of, 355 ; months of shipment of, 354 ; 
distribution of trade in, among ports,, 
354 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 354. 

Coke ; 

Estimated production of, 367 ; exports* 
of, 367 ; soft coke cess, 367. 

Colza, Indian 818 : 

Commercial Associations : 

jS'ee Associations, 

Commercial mtelligence and Statistics : 

Department of, 14 ; Director-General 
of, 14 ; publications of, 14 ; activities* 
of department of, 14-15. 

Commercial library : 15. 

Statistical Research Branch : 15. 

Commercial organisations : 

Membership of, 32 ; activities of, 32 ;» 
right of election of, to legislative coun-* 
oils, 33 ; representative character of,. 
33 ; detailed treatment of, 32-61. 

Commercial travellers : 

Concessions to, 430-433. 

Commissioii Indian industrial : 4. 

Committee Civil Justice : 31. 

Committee, Indian Tea Cess: 53. 

Conch shells : 402. 

Cooudapoor : 77. 

Copper . 

Occurrence of, 303 ; output of, 304 ; ore- 
reserves of, at singhbhum, 304. 


Coir fibre : Copra : 

Preparation of, 352 ; ‘ unsoaked ’ fibre, India’s share in worlds trade in, 238 ; 
352 ; yield of, 352 ; exports of, 352 ; preparation of, 2.38 ; superiority of 

the trad© a monopoly of Cochin, 352 ; Malabar copra, 239 ; oil content of, 

unit of sale and shipment of, 352. 239; exports of, 239; exports in pre- 

war years of, in preference to oil, 238 ; 
effect of war on trade in, 238 ; German. 
Coir matting : interest in, 239 ; unit of sale and ship- 

Valu© of exports of, 355. ment of, 239 ; financing of trad© in, 

239* 


Coir rope : 

Trade in, mainly coastal, 356 ; inferio- 
rity of, to Manilla, 356 ; statistics in 
combination with those of cordage, 
356 ; exports of, 356 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 356. 


Coriander *. 

A common condiment, 246 ; oil content- 
of, 246 ; exports of, 246 ; unit of sal©- 
and shipment of, 246, 

Cordage : ^ 

Ooir rope- 


Coir Screening : 356. 





Cora, Indian : 

See> Maize, 

Corundum i 

Occurrence of, 305 ; production of, 306 ; 
competition of foreign markets in, 306 ; 
as a regular item of trade in Indian 
cities, 306 ; exports statistics of, not 
maintained, 306* 

Cotton : 

Value of trade in, 156 ; potentialities 
for cultivation of, in India, 156 ; 
value of, crop in India, 157 ; dLates of 
forecasts of, 435 ; area and yield of, in 
India, 158 ; area and cultivated varie- 
ties of, in Bombay, 160 ; in Central 
Provinces and Berar, 161 ; in Hyder- 
abad, 162 ; in Madras, 162 ; in the 
Punjab, 163 ; in the United Province, 
164 ; in Central India, 166; in Raj- 
putana and Ajmer-Merwara, 165 ^ 
in Mysore, 166 ; in Binrosy 166^ in 
Bengal^' 

Mi iSto Iforth-West Rentier Pro- 
yinoes, 166 ; prio^ of, 167; consumption 
in mills ^of, 169' ; ©rtra-TOill or 
tie consijn:^»l|on' of, 169 t ^K>nw*hption 
of Indiaia, in the United Hingdom, 168; 
ginning of, 169 ; baling and pressing 
of, 170 ; freights on, 407; export of, 168; 
preponderating share of Bombay in 
exports of, 167 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 171 ; Bombay cotton trade 
control, 170 ; cotton cess, 170 ; Cotton 
Committee, Indian Central, 170 ; 
Bombay-Lancashiro Textile Agreement 
168 ; Indo-dapanese Protocol, 168 ; 
extent of trad© in, manufactures, 
172 ; Progress of mill industry in, 172 ; 
consumption of yam by 

174 ; production ^ yarar |r imports 

of yam, , ^ 177 ; 

p)rocimcifen^''''c€ wcwm goods, 177; 
'©xporte of, mannfect^^ 177; pJa<^ 
of, manu&otures ^ in import 

trade,, 125 ; eh^T madket®, 179 ; 
Madras handkerchiefs, 179 ; me 
cotton carpets* 

CMtoH C^rp^ : 

Variaties of, manufacture in India, 179 ; 
centres of industry in, 179 ; organisa- 
tion of trade in, 179 ; unit of sai© of, 
179* 

Cotton Confeaefe : 

Abolition of, 170- 

Cotton Ginuiiig and Fresmng Factories Act : 
170. 

- Cotton seed : 

Production of, 228 ; internal consump- 
tion of, 228 ; description of Indian, 
230 ; trade varieties of, 229 ; oil con- 
tent of, 230 ; exports of, to the United 
Kingdom, 229 ; origin of export trad© 
in, 229 ; unit of sale and shipment, 
230 


Cotton seed oil: 

Small dam&nd for, in India, 230* 
exports off 230 ; unit of sal© and ship- 
ment of, 230. 

Cotton, Silk : 

See Kapok. 

Covelong : 87. 

Crop Forecast : 434. 

Cuddalore : 

Port of, 86 ; trad© oi, au. 

Cummin seed : 

Chief producing arms of, 246; tmd©^ 
varieties of, 246 ; Shiyah Zirah con- 
founded with, 246 ; trade centros of, 
246 ; exports of, 247. 

Cui^oiM: 

AdminMwalic^ dl^3airteieia% ; 

dfy M ; SI ^ 

rOTenue fifctei, 25 ; 

20; history of, Indian 
a3nm3ttg©m©nt» relatlijg to, in 
80 ; also in Fc»dksh«ry, 87. 

Customs drel«8 : 21. 

Cnteh : 

preparation of, 331 ; untrustwo*rthy r©'*’ 
turns of output of, 3S1 ; c^sliaing 
feature of tra^da in, 331 ; expotts ^ 
331; unit of s^le and slupnaeni 132 ; 
royalty on, 331. 

; 

Port of, 


B 

I^iisea ; 

Muslin wwfcving smd jute tewte at, 112.. 

Tl anrt MTi : 

Portugues© port of, 6i. 
msMz 179. 

|>^Mt 

Tlfc© Iroi^rial CJafMfcal, misA 

arts iz^usti^i .i. 111. 

Deodar : 320. 

IXlHll; lOS. 

Dhaniadilcodl t 

Port of, 84 ; valae of twad© of, 84 
shippiDg fkeiiitias at, 84. 

Dia : 

Poartugues© pert of, 88. 

Drags azid Medieines : 383-397. 
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3>warka : 

Port of, 68, 

Dyeing substances : 134, 325-332. 

E 

Barth-nnt : 

See GrourL(iaTit. 

East India Cotton Association : 

See ABsooiation- 

Employers’ Peieratioii of Southern India : 

Objects of, 57 ; membership of, 57 ; 
m^Chagement of, 57.' 

Eng : 320* 

Emakulam : 79. 

Eucalyptus : 320. 

Exchange^ Bombay Bullion : 

Activities of, 56* 

P 

False point : 

Port of, 03 ; statistically identified with, 
Cuttack, 93. 

Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry : 

Objects of, 35 ; membership of, 35 ; 
management of, 35. 

Federation, Indian Mining : 39. 

Ferro-manganese : 

Output of, 294 ; exports of, 295* 

Fibre, Coir : 352. 

Fibre (Palm) : 

Centres of industry in, 392 ; marketing 
of, 392 ; exports of, 392 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 392. 

Financing of trade : 

External trade hnaneed by Exchange 
Banks, 114 ; methods employed in, to 
adjust trad© balances, (i) purchase of 
Council Bills, 115; (ii) purchase of 
sterling, 115 ; (iii) import of sovereigns, 
115 ; (iv) import of bullions, 115 ; inter- 
nal trade finain* by (1) Imperial Bank 
of India, 116 ; (2j Heserv© Bank of 

India, 116; (3) indigenous bankers call- 
ed sliroils, mahajans, chetties, 116. 

Fish guano : 

Production of, 338 ; exports of, 338 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 339. 

Fish manure : 

See Manures. 


Fish oil : 

Industry, the result of activities of Mad 
ras Fisheries Department, 337 ; extrac 
tion of, 338 ; yield of, 337 ; uses oj 
338 ; unit of sale and shipment oJ 
339* 

Forecasts of crops : 434. 

Freights : 

Rates of, from India to the United King 
dom for certain selected articles, 407. 

Fuel : 

Output of, from Government forests 
320. 

Fuel oil : 336. 

Fuel, Patent : 366. 


a 

Galena: 301. 

Gam bier : 331* 

Geological Survey Department : 

Activities of, 16 ; publications of, 17 ; 
geological galleries under, 1 7 ; library 
of, 18. 

GM: _ , 

See Provisions and Oilmanstores. 

Gingelly : 

See Sesame. 

Ginger : " 

Main areas of production of, 347 ; yield 
of, 347 ; marketing of, 347 ; trade 
varieties of, 347 ; scanty e^^orts of, 
owing to internal consumption, 347 ; 
exports of, 347 ; imports of, 348 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 347 .. 

Glossary of Indian terms : 438-444. 

Goa : 

See Mormugao* 

Goa, Nova : 69, 

Golconda : 403. 

Gold: 

Indian, as compared with world produc- 
tion of, 295 ; occurrence of, output 
of, 295 ; mining of, 296 ; mint con- 
srimption of, 296 ; production of 
mohurs, 296 ; royalty on, 296 ; exports 
of, for refining, 296. 

Gopalpur : 92. 

Grain, pulse and flour ; 180-203, 



Chfam : ^ i 

Acreage and production of, Sul ; to be 
distinguished from horsegram, 201; 
exports of, 201 ; enhanced shipments 
on Government account of, 201 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 202, 

Gram, Horse : 

See gram, 

GroundziTits : 

History of cultivation of, 212 ; date of 
forecasts of crop, 436-437, acreage 
and yield of, in India, 212 ; in Madras, 
215 ; in Burma, 217 ; in Bombay 217 ; 
seasons of crop of, 217 ; trade names 
of, shipped from Madras and Bombay, 

215 ; methods employed in decorti- 
cating, 214 ; oil content of, 214 ; 
Relation of provincial outturn to, 
exports of, 213 ; exports of, from 

214 ; from M®drsis, 216 ; from 

217 ; from Bombay, 217 ; dipping of, 

2 14 ; disabilities of South Indian trad© 
in, 214 ; unit of sal© and shipment of, 

218 ; oi fn©%ht on, 407. 

Ground cake : 

Consumption of, 216 ; trade name of, 

216 ; exports of, 217 ; uiiit of sale 
and shipment of, 217, 

Groundnut oil : 

Percentage of exports of, to yhdd, 215 ; 
superiority of, extracted from nuts 
shipped in shell, 214 ; large internal 
consumption of, 214, enhanced exports 
of, as a result of war, 215 ; exports of, 
from Madi*as, 216 ; from Burma, 217 ; 
from Bombay, 218 ; coastwise export® 
of, from Madras,, 215 ; unit of sal© 
and shipment of, 216, 217, 218. 

Guano : 

Inconsiderabl© exports of, S40 ; ese oIbq 
^ iah Gt4ano> 


urutfci - 

Meaning of the term, 3^9 ; factors effect- 
ing trade in, 399 ; marketing of, 399- 
400 ; exports of, 400 ; unit of sal© 
and shipment of, 400. 

Gwalior : 

A trad© centre, 112. 


H 

emp : 

Trade varieties of, 332 ; Indian or true 
hemp, Sann, sisal ; 3 32. Deccan hemp 
not statistically identified with, 332 ; 
cultivation of Indian, 332 ; Indian, as 
a source of narcotics, 332 ; areas under 
Indian, grown for fibre, 333 ; area and 
production of Sann, 333 ; classifica- 
tions of Sann for export, 333 ; possi- 
bilities of utilising Sann, for manufae- 


Hemp — contd* 

tur© of coaler nmteriaJs, 3S3 ; utssuc- 
cessfol exploitation of , 334 ; 

introduction of henequen, in 
334 ; distribution of trade in, 334 ; 
s^son for sliipinents of, 333 ; hack- 
ling and combing of, 335 ; adultOTa- 
tion of, 336 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 335 ; imports of, 335 ^ milla work- 
ing with, 335. 

Hemp, Deccan : 

See B imlipalam Jute, 

Hemp, Heneguc® : S34. 

Hemp, Indian; 

See Hemp, 

Hemp, Sann 

See Hemf 

Mmm» 

See Hemp 

Bbw ; 

Meaning me tienii, ^iv ; m 

exports of raw and tanned hi5«, 270 ; 
appreciation in prices of, in prewar 
years, 270 ; condition of market in 
1914, 271 ; effect of the war on trade 
in, 271 ; eontipl over exports of, by the 
Indian Munitions Board, 271 ; export* 
of, 271 ; prewar' and po®t*wmr 
bution of exports of, 270-271 ; ehfef 
ports of expert trad© 273 ; enriiig 

of, 273 ; deirription 273 ; HMla, 
274 ; * Commons,’ 274 ; * 

274 ; * 274 ; * 

274 j varieties of dMy-mBmi hkto, 

274 ; claBsifieatioBs fmt 

274 ; c&nsm of of 

hides, 273 ; unit of Aipiwnt 

of, 274 ; abolition of, ©M^ri- duty €m» 
280. 

Hides, tmueA : 

East India Kips/ 275 ; produelicm of 
confined to Madnsw aiad 275 ; 

output of, before *i^ wwr 

275 ; grades of,27f ; 

trol over expofts of, 275 ; rf, 

275 ; units of sal© and o€, 

276 ; rates of freight cn, ttX 

High CominhWiM^t tm : 

Appointment and fmmtmm oC S* 

Honavars 77* 

HydOTabad ; 

Cotton industry at, 113. 


dm 


Ilmemtef 308. 



Indian Chamijer o£ Commeice, Calcutta : 

Se^ Chamber. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee. 38> 

Indian Colliery owners* Association : 

See Asgociation. 

Indian Chamber o£ Commerce, Laiore : 

See Chami]%r. 


Smeltiiig of, ^94 ; iron and steel comj>4“ 
nies, 294 ; exports of, manufacture,' 
295 ; position of, in import trade, 
126 ; pr<>tection to industry of, 295 ; 
see also Steel. 

Iron, Pig : 

Output of, 294 ; exports of, 295 ; chief 
recipients, of, 295, 


Indian Empire : 

Geographical division of, 1 ; area and 
pwulation of, 1 ; administration of, 
3-1 ; British India^ 1-2 ; Indian States, 
2-3. 


Indian Jnte Mills Association : 

See Association. 

Indian national Committee of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce : 

Objects of , 36 ; membership of , 36 ; 
management of, 36- 

Indian States : 

Area and population, 3 ; contribution of, 
to statistics of export trade obscixred 
by want of sea -board, 3. 

Indian Stores Department : 

Constitution of, 26 ; functions of, 26 ; 
inspection agencies tinder, 26 ; activi- 
ties of, 27 ; Industi’ial Intelligence and 
Hesearch Bureau, 27. 


Indian Trade Journal : 15. 


Indian terms : 

Glossary of, 43 S -444, 

Indigo : 

History of cultivation of, 326 ; area and 
production of, 327 ; area in Travan- 
core, 329; decline in output conse- 
quent on synthetic production of, 326 
effect of the war on the industry, 327 
prices of, 327 ; trade varieties of" 327 
exports of, 329, Preponderating contri 
but ion of Bihar to exports of, 329 - 
season for shipment of, 329 ; indigo 
cess abolition of, 329 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 330. 


J 


Jainamas; : 179. 

Jaipur : 

Art industries at, 113. 

Janjira : 69. 

Jo war : 

fSee AfiUe^s. 

Tubbulpore : 

An industrial centre, 1 12. 

Jute * . , 

Acreage, cultivation and production of, 
141-142 ; commercial season of, 141 ; 
official forecasts of, 142 ; organisation 
of trade in, 146 ; grades of, 147 ; quali- 
ties of, 147 ; ' rejections,’ 147 ; ‘ cut- 
tings % 147 ; prices of, 143 ; Indian 
mill consumption of, 147 ; prohibition 
of exports of, 143 ; German interest 
in, 146 ; value pf trade in, 145 ; export 
of, 144 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
146 ; export duty on, 154 ; rates of 
freight on, 407 ; progress of mill indus- 
try in, 148-140 ; trade names of, manu- 
factures, 153 ; Government purchases 
of manufactures, 153 ; Jute Commis- 
sioner, 153 ; Jute Controller, 153 ; 
exports of, manufactures, 152 ; Jute 
Cess, 156 ; see also Bimlipatam Jute^ 

Jute, Bimlipatam (Deccan hemp) : 

Producing areas of, 155 ; statistical 
classification of, 155 ; exports of, raw 
and manufactured, 155-156 ; mills 
working with, 155. 

Jute canvas ; 147. 


Industries : 

Dev'elopment of, 4. 

India organisa- 

Objeets of, S.T ; membei-ship of, 36. 

Injihite, Mining and Geological of India : 

Interportal convention : so. 


K 

Kainit ; 342. 

Kala-til ; 

See Niger seed- 

Kapok (silk cotton) : 

Production of, 171 ; term incorrectly 
to Bombay ir alabarisum, 
l^^t ; unit of sale and shipment of. 



Karachi : 

Port of, 63 ; situation and history oF, 
63 ; Lfioyd Barrage and Canals Sys- 
tem, 64 ; railway connection^ at, 64 ; 
port facilities at, 64-65, Port Trust at, 
65 ; revenue and expenditure of Port 
Trust at 65, trade of, 65; Fort improve- 
ment scheme at, 66 ; commercial 
organisation at, 48, 56* 

Kardi (safflower) seed : 

Prodtiction of, 248 ; carthamus oil 
obtained from 248-249 ; exports of, 
249 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
249. 

E^arikal : 

French port of, 85 ; trade of, 85* 

Karwar : 77. 

Kayalapatnam : 82. 

Kerosene : 

Production 336 ; scanty exporfes of, 
336 ; place of, in hnpoit trade, 122. 

Keti Bandar : 

Port of, 66. 

Kincx>l>s : 390. 

Kips, East India : 275. 

Kiri : 311. 

Kulasekarapatnam : 82. 

Kurpah : 329. 

Kusom Oil 

See Carthamus oiL 

Kathia: 384. 

KsFankpyn : 103 


IiEC ; 

Area and occurrence of, 399 ; cultivation 
of, 309 ; Production, Indian of, 310 ; 
four distinct crops of, 3 10 ; speculative 
character of crop, 310 ; prices of, 310 ; 
factor!^ for manufacture of , 309 ; 
trade dmcnptiorm of, 310 ; stick-lac, 
seed-iarC or gmin-lae, shellac, button- 
lac, tongue-lac, garnet-lac, kiri, 310- 
311 ; marks and standards of trade, 
313 ; organi^tian of trad© in, 314; 
Indian Lac Aseoeiation, disaolution of, 
315 ; Indian monopoly of trad© in, 
311 ; exports of, 311 ; prohibition on 
exports of, 311 ; Government control 
of, on behalf of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, 311*312 ; prewar and post-war 
distribution of exports of, 312-313 ; 
shipments of, from Burma, 314 ; 


imports of, 313 ; preponderating share 
of Calcutta in exports, of, 314; adul- 
teration of, 313; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 31 4;^ royalty on, 315; u&m 
of, 313 ; organisation of the traA of, 
314 ; lac eoss, 315 ; Indian Lac Cess 
Commit teo, 315, 

Lac Bye: 313. 

Lae wax: 313. 

Labore : 

The chief trading centre of the Punjah, 
111 * • 


Lashkar : 

A trad© centre, 112. 

Z^w msA lumetibs ; 

Lead ; 

Gceurreno© of, in eoujunotion with 
and xlne, 301 ; chief produefeg mmm of 
301 ; present output of, 3#2 ; or© 
reserves of Bawd win, 301 ; iabonr in, 
mines, 301 ; exports of, 302 ; imports 
of, 302. 

Lemon grass oil : 

Kxtraction of, a promising indiMtry, 339 ; 
producing areas of, 339; drmllation 
of, 339 ; citral content of, 339 ; 
tions In the trade in, 339 ; of, 

339 ; chief markets for, 340 ; unit of 
safe and of, 340. 

I,mm : Its. 

: 250, 267. 

Linked : 

Cultivation of, for eecd and not 
205 ; India’s share in the impcwt 
in some principal 21^ ; 

acreag© and yfelci of, 2 ^ ; c# 

fytmmsMB of crop, 435-436 ; for 

Aipmeuts of, 207 ; varietfe# of, 

207 ; oil eoutent of, 2#i ; of 

tmd© in, 297-208 ; ©x|»rt« of, »7 ; 
distribution of tra^fe in, 20# ; sMp- 
monte of, on Iwhalf of Ministiy ^ 
Food, 208 ; of «1® »*wl 

of, 209 ; of f»%M 407 ; 

tract* for^ to the United in 

cooformlty with rules of Incorpwatmi 
Oila©^ AssmsiaiioB, 204 , 447 . 

lixuse^d. cake • 

feparate statistical dasrifieation of, 21^1 ; 
exports of, 211 ; unit of sale and ^lp» 
meat of, 211. 
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ILinse^ oil : , x. i. 

^*rix!tiitiv0 and. iiio(i6rn rnotlioas oi ©xfcrac- 

tion of, 209 ; development^ of factories 
producing, on modern lines, » 

export® of, 210 ; imports of from Unit- 
ed Kingdom, 210 j unit of sale and 
shipment of, 211. 

IiUCfattOW : „ . j. no 

A distril>irfcii2g and coHsctiiig centre, li-w* 


m 


H^Mnery : 

Place of, in. import trade, 126 ; value oi 
ia&porta of, 123. ^ 

Madras : 

Port of, 87 ; dripping facilities at, 87-88 ; 
mil way connections at, 88 ; Port Trust 
at 88 ; principal items of trade at, 89 ; 
value of trade of, 89 ; Income and ex- 
penditure of the Port Trust, 89 ; com- 
mercial organisations at, 44, 45, 40, 56, 
57, 60. 


Madura : 

Industries at, 1 12. 

IbLgnesia : 

Ses Magnesite- 

Magnesite : 

Occurrence of, 308 ; output of, 309 ; 
analysis of, 308 ; uses of, 308 ; produc- 
tion of caustic magnesia from, by 
calcining, 308; exports of ^ calcined, 
309 ; unit of sliipment of calcined, 309. 

Mahe : 

Francb port of, 78, 


Manganese : 

Occurrence of, 289 ; history of produc- 
tion of, 289 ; production of, 290; 
graces and prices of, 292 ; labour in, 
mines, 291 ; royalty on, 291 ; exports, 
of, 291 ; principal destinations oi 
exports of, 291 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 291- 

Manures ; ^ ^ t . 

Internal demand for, very ^united. 

340 ; principal animal manures pro- 
duced in India, 340 ; production o] 
fish, on West Coast, 340 ; exports 
of fish manure and guano, 340 
unit of sale and shipment of fish 

341 ; exports of bones and bone 
meai, 341 ; bone-crashing mUls, 341 
chief recipients of bono^ manure 

341 ; unit of sale and shipment o 
bone manure, 342 ; bloodmeal oi 
dried blood, 342 ; exports of mineral 

342 ; production and exports o 
sulphate of ammonia, 342 ; oilcahes 
as manure, 343. 

Market report : 

Karachi, 48; Madras, 45. 


Martaban : 107. 

MasuKpatam : 

Port of, 90 ; facilities at, 90. 
Masur ; 199. 

Matting, Coir : 365, 

Measures, Weights and : 405-406. 
Medicines : 

fSee Drugs and Medicines. 


Mahua : 

See Moivru. 

Maida: 107. 

Maize (Indian com) : 

Cultivation of, 202 ; acreage under, 
202 ; exports of, 202 ; chief receipients 
of exports of, 202 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 203 ; Ports of shipment 
of, 202. 

Malwan : 69. 

Mandalay : 

Silk weaving industry at, 113. 

Mandvi : 

Port of, 66. 

Mangalore ; 

Port of, 77 ; exports and imports at, 77^ 


Merchandise Marks Act : 

Kegulations under, 28; offences under 
2*8-31 ; (1) counterfeit trad© mark^ 
28; (2) trad© description false ii 

respect of country of origin, _ 29 
(3) other false trade descriptions 
30 ; and (4) lengths not properl; 
stamped on piecegoods, 31 ; prinoipa 
clauses of, 421-427. 


Port of, 108 ; rubber and pearl fislury 
industries at, 108, 357, 402 ; tr^id 
of, 108. 

Metals : 289-309. 

Mica : 

India’s share in world production oi 

378 ; competitors to Indian, 378 
Indian mica mainly muscovite, 378 
area of ooourrence of, 378 ; produc 
tion of, 378 ; ‘ Ruby ‘ Green ’ 

379 ; mining of, 380 ; preparation oi 
for market, 380 ; sizing of, 380 
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Mica — contd* 

grading of^ 380 ; internal consump- 
tion of, 382; exports, of, 381 ; port- 
wise shipments of, 37£^ effect of 
war on, 382 ; prohibition on exports 
of, 382 ; shipments of, on behalf of 
Ministry of Munitions, 382 ; German 
interest in trade in,^ 382 ; Indian 
imports of, into United Kingdom 
compared with American, 380 ; tariff 
•in United States of America on, 382 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 381 ; 
control of, 382. 

Micanite : 

Manufacttxre of, 381. 

Mica, Scrap : 381. 

Millets : 

Trade varieties of, 200 i jo war or the 
great millet and bajra the bulrxish 
or spiked millet, 200 ; areas of pro- 
duction of, 200 ; harvBstad straw a 
popular cattle fodder, 200 ; exports 
of, 200 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 201. 

Millet, Bulrush: 200. 

Millet, Great ; 200. 

MiHet, Spiked : 200. 

Mineral, Manures : 

See Manuf'es, 

Mines, Department of : 

Activities of, 18 ; staff of, 18; inspector 
under, 10- 

Indian School of : 10-20. 

Mimng Association, Indian : 

Objects of, 39 ; membership of, 39 ; 
administration of affairs of, 39. 

Mining Federation, Indian : 

Objects of, 39 ; Administration of affairs 
of, 40. 

Mining and Geological Institute of India : 

40. 

Mir2japnr : 

Carpet weaving and other industries 
at, 1X2, 288. 

Moi^^ite : 

Occurrence of, 306 ; production of, 307 ; 
economic importance of, 306 ; Cterman 
interests in, 306 ; exports of, 307 ; 
cause o 1 decline of industry, 307. 


Monkey-nut : 

See Groundnut. 

m 

Mormugao : • 

Port of, 69 ; port facilities at, 69 ; trade 
of, 70. 

Moulmein : 

Port of, 107 ; trade of, 107. 

Mowra (Mowhra, Mahua) 

Production of, 243 ; trade varieties of, 
243 ; precipitate decline in exports 
of, 243 ; country spi^fc from ffowei^ 
of, 243 ; edible oil (mahua butter) 
from as ghx substitute, 243. 

Mustard oil : 

Use of, 223 ; adulteration of, 223 ; 
exports of, in conjunction with 
rapeseed oil, 223 ; unit of sal© and 
shipment of, 224. 

; 

Cultivation of, 219; dates of forecast 
of crop, 435-43B ; oil content of^ 223 ; 
exports of, 223 ; unit of and 

shipment of, 223. 

Myrobalans : 

Producing areas of, 325 ; trad© varieties 
of, 325 ; shipment of, extract, 326 ; 
exports of, 326 ; unit of sale ami 
shipment of, 326. 

Mysore : 113. 


IT 

ITagore : 85. 

: 

Cotton mills and ginning pmmm at, 112. 

Hegspaiam ; 

Port of, 86, faciliti<M for pipping at, 86 ; 
trad© of, 85. 

Niger off : 

bocal nsm of, 245. 

Niger s^ed : 

Areas of cultivstion of, 246 ; inferiority 
of, to sesame, 244 ; India th© chief 
aonrc^ of European suppliM of, 244 ; 
oil content 245 ; decln^ in exports 
of, 246 ; unit of sale and ^ipment 
of, 246. 

Nux Vomica : 

As a aouree^of alkaloids, 394; season 
for col I ecti GO of, 394 ; quality of, 
exported, 396 ; exports of, 395 ; 
unit of sal© and shipment of, 396. 
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Oats : 

Cultivation of, 203 ; exports of, 203 ; 
principal destinations of exports of, 
:iu3 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
203. 

Oil, CocMn : 240. 

Oileak^ : 

Value of tr^e in, 205 ; as manures, 
343 ; annual exports of, 205 ; distri- 
bution of trade in, 205 ; detailed 
references to exports of, 205 — 249 ; 
consolidated statistics of export of, 
134. ^ 

Oiimamri;or^ : 

Bee Pmtnsions and oilmanatores. 


Opium — contd* 

of, 282 ; exports on private and 
Government account of, 283-284 ; 
procecf^re for export from the 1st 
January 1923, 283 ; Government con- 
tracts with the Far East, 283 ; Pro- 
hibition of exports by air of, 283 ; 
Kevonue derived by Government 
from, 284 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 283. 

Oregon pine : 321. 


Ores : 289-309. 

Ottawa Trade Agreement : 120. 


P 


Oilseeds : 

Bee 

Oil, Animal : 

Statistics of exports of, 1 34 ; hsh oil 
industry on the West Coast, 337-338 ; 
aluo see Pish oil. 

Oils, Essential : 

Clove oil, 351 ; lemon grass oil, 339-340 ; 
sandal wood oil, 323 ; consolidated 
statistics of export of, 134. 

Oils, Mineral 

Production of, 336 ; Indian consump- 
tion of, 336 ; exports of, 336-337 ; 
distribution of trade in, 337 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 337 ; benzine, 

336 ; benzol, oil fuel, petrol, lubri- 
cating oil, 336 ; excise duty on, 
337. 

Oils, Non-essential, vegetable : 

Annual exports of, 204 ; methods of 
extraction of, 204 ; exports in 1 913-14 
and 1935-36 of, 205 ; detailed re- 
ferences to production and exports 
of, 205-249 ; consolidated statistics 
of export of, 134. 

Okha, Port of : 67. 

Opium : 

The trade a Government monopoly, 

2 SI ; trade descriptions of, 280 ; 

Malwa % "^Bengal’; preparation 
of Malwa opium, 280 ; season for same 
in Central India, 280 ; control over 
production of, by British Govern- 
ment, 280 ; export duty on Malwa 
opium, 280 ; disappeaiune© of trade 
in Malwa^ opium, 281 ; cultivation 
of, in British India, 281 ; ‘ Provi- 
sion , " Excise C " Medical % 2S2 ; 

agreement with China and conse- 
quent reduction in output of, 281 ; 
auction sales of, 280-281 ; prices 
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Padauk : 320. 

Paddy : 

See Mice, 181. 

Panjim : 69. 

ParafiSn wax : 369. 

Partnership : 

Begistration of, 31 ; recommendations 
of Civil Justice Committee relating to, 
31. 

Pashm : 285- 
Pashmina : 

Manufacture of, 288. 

Patent fuel: 

No recorded exports of, 367. 

Patent office : 

Procedure of, 20 ; Controller of Patents, 
20 ; hand book of, 20 . 

Pea nut ; 

See Ground nut, 212. 

Pearls : 

Occurrence of, 402 ; imports of, from 
Bahrein Islands and Maskat, 402 ; 
exports of, 403. 

Peas: 198. 


Pepper : 

Antiquity of the trade in, 343 ; area 
and production of, 343 ; grades of 
quality on West Coast, 343 ; white 
pHpper, 343 ; black pepper, 343 ; value 
of trade^ in, 344 ; exports of, 344 ; 
distribution of trade in, 344 ; imports 
of, 345 ; unit of sale shipment 

of, 345. ^ 



Pepper, Ued : 346* 

Petrol : 336. 

Petroleum : 336. 

Pine, Oregon : 321* 

Pondach^ary : 

Port of, 86 ; facilities for trade at, 86 ; 
trade and industries of, 86 ; arrange- 
ments regarding dutiable articles at, 
87 ; value of trade of, 87 ; Chamber 
of Commerce at, 87 ; share of, in 
exports of groundnut from India, 
216. 

Foonac (eoconut cake) : 

Export® of, 242 ; unit of sal© and ship- 
ment of, 242. 

Poppycak:© : 244. 

P<^py oil ‘ 

Use® of, 244. 

Poppy i^ei : 

As important eeoondary crop of poppy 

f lant, 243 ; arm and production of, 
44 ; trade varieties of, 244 ; oil 
content of, 244 ; exports of, 244 ; 
chief recipients of 244 ; unit of sale 
and shipment of, 244- 

Porbander : 

Port of, 68. 

Port Trusts : 

Constitution of, 62 ; Trusts at ILarachi, 
65 ; Bombay, 72 ; Maci3^i, 88 ; 
Calcutta, 9ft ; 'C&itt^ong, 1111' ; 

Rangoon, 105 ; Tutioorin, 

Porto Novo : 86. 

Potash, Sulphate of : 342. 

Potassium nitrate : 

fS&e SciUpeire, 

Premous ston^ : 403. 

Prie^ curr^t : 

Karachi, 48 ; Madras, 45. 


Publications insulted in ravlfei^ 

book of Oommeroial IidoMaatiaa for 
India, List of : 453-454. 

Pulses : 

Trad© varieties of, 198 ; Kangoon bmn« 
199; considerable eotmump- 

tlan^of^Z09; exports of, 199; cliW' 
dcBtirmtions of expor% of, 199; imit 
of aal© and shipment of, 200. 

Puri, Port of : 93. 

Puttoo : 

Manufacture of, 288. 

Pyinkado : 320, 


Port og S2. 

QuiQiue iu^haie : 


R 

Railway Board : 

See 

Railways : 

Length of Indian, 5 ; Iil»t 4 iw 
stractiou of, 7 ; 

of, ft i pitigw on, iS ; Clover»m«| 

control 5 ; fh# 

Bcw?d, 10^; exp©iadiiii»« on, # ; 

Statoi rail'wayif, f ; Digtrfat 
railways, 1#; of, Im 

Stated, § ; surplus# ^mm 
Bc^rd and Indmn Stat» wlIwayB, 
ft ; Indo-Ceylon route. It ; imaia 
results of working of, mm on# 

12 ; table of milmge aiMl tmtfc ©entires 
served by, 42S-429. 

Port of, 104 ; Ai, 

104 ; Fort Tnwt at, 1 ## ; 
and expenditure of Fort Tiwl mt» 
105 j i^cie of, 10ft ; commeitsirf or- 
ganisation at, §1. 


Provisdions and ChlmaiistOT : 

Butter and ghi consisting five-eighths 
of exports of, 370 ; statistics of ex- 
port of, 135 ; preparation of butter, 
370 ; centres of trad© in butter, 371 ; 
exports of butter, 371 ; unit of eal© 
and shipment of butter, 371 ; pre- 
paration of ghi:, 371 ; considerable 
internal consumption of ghi, 371 ; 
adulteration of ghi, ^ 371 ; export 
trade in gkg 372; unit of sale and 
shipment of ghg 372. 


\ 

Cultivation and «>f, 219 ; 

acrea^ under, 219 ; dates of 
of crop# 435-436 ; tmde vartetles of* 
218; season for crop, 21#; tmde 
centres of, 219 ; oil eontent of, 223 ; 
Indians share in worhl trade in, 
exports of, 221 ; Percentage of ex- 
ports to production, 222 ; nmt of »ie 
and ship'ment of, 222. 

Rap^eed imke ; ^4. 
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Sal : 32d, 


Eapeseed oil : 

Considerable output of, for local oon- 
Bumption, 223 ; refining _ of, 22S ; 
exports of, in conjunction with 
mustard oil, 223 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 224. 

Eavison: 221." 

See Eapeseed^r 

E^erve Bank of India : 1 16. 

Eice : 

World 'production of, 180 ; acreage and 
production of, in India, 180 ; dates 
of forecasts of crop, 434; production 
and marketing of, in Bunna, 186 ; 
commercial season of crop in Burma, 
186; trade varieties of, 188; milling 
of, 187 ; rice mills, 188 ; terms em- 
ployed in, trade, 181 ; paddy, 181 ; 
boiled rice, 181 ; broken rice, 181 ; 
cleaned or white rice, 181 ; cargo 
rice, 181 ; exports of, from India, 
182 ; from Burma, 189 ; from Bengal, 
190; from Madras, 190; from Bom- 
bay, 191 ; from Eiarachi, 191 ; principal 
recipients of, exported from India, 
184 ; unit of sale and shipment of, 
187 ; export duty on, 186 ; freights 
on, to London, 407 ; rice meal, 192 ; 
exports of paddy 188; unit of of 

paddy, 182 ; rice control, 185-186; 
import duty on, 128. 

Eope, Coir : 356. 

Eosewood : 320- 
Eo^ : 

A constituent of pine resin, 401 ; pro- 
duction of, 401 ; estimated future 
output of, 401 ; uses of, 401 ; as an 
adidterant of lac, 401 ; exports of, 
401 ; imports of, 402. 

Eubber : 

Late development of the industry in; 
356 ; history of cultivation of, 356 ; 
suitable areas for cultivation of, 357 ; 
acreage under, 358 ; varieties of rubber 
grown, 356 ; exports of, 359 ; distribu- 
tion of exports of, 361 ; restriction on 
the exports of, 359 ; Allotment of 
quota, 360 ; unit of sale and ship- 
ment of, 361 ; share of various ports 
in the export of, 360. 

EaMes : 403. 

Eugs : 289. 

S 

Sadras : 87. 

Safflower seed : 

i 


Salt : 

Production of, 23 ; taxation of, 23 ; ex* 
cise and import duties on, 24. 

Saltpetre (Potassium nitrate) : 

Area and production of, 382 ; ceptres 
of manufactme of, 382-383 ; ’Gov- 
ernment control of manufacture of, 
by license, 382 ; manufacture of, 383 ; 
crude, 383 ; refined, 382, 384; ‘'"Ku- 
thia 384 ; uses of, 382 ; prices of, 
385 ; exports of, 385 ; distribution 
of exports of, 384 ; shipments of, for 
ministry of Munitions, 384 ; com- 
petitors to Indian product, 384 ; 
unit of sal© and shipment of, 385. 

Sandalwood : 

Oceurrene© of, 322 ; production of, 322 ; 
internal consumption of, 322 ; uses 
of, 322 ; oil content of, 322 ; auction 
sales of, 322 ; German interest in, 
leading to enhanced prices, 322 ; 
exports of, 323 ; distribution of ex- 
ports of, 324 ; imports of, 324; unit 
of sal© and shipment of, 324. 

Sandalwood oil : 

Distillation of, an old indegenous in- 
dustry, 323 ; factories in Bangalore, 
323 ; exports of, 323 ; distribution of 
exports of, 324 ; unit of sale and 
shipment of, 324-325. 

Sandoway : 103. 

Sann-hemp ; 

See he7np. 

Sapphires : 403. 

Sardines : 337. 

Sarson : 218. 

Seeds (oil) : , 

Annual production of, in India, 203 ; 
exports of, in general, 203 ; India’s 
share in world trade in, 204 ; value 
of trade in, 203 ; distribution of trade 
in, 204 ; contracts for, to the United 
Kingdom, 204 ; detailed references 
to production and exports of, 206- 
249. 

Senna ; 

Sources of world supply of, 393 ; market- 
ing of, 3 94 ; season for collection of, 
394 ; yield of, 394 ; exports of, 394 ; 
unit of sal© and shipment of, 394. 
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Sesamtini : 

Cultivation of> 224 ; aoieag© and pro- 
duction of, 224 ; normal yield per 
acre, 224 ; dates of foreca^s of crop, 
436 ; trad© varieties of," 225 ; oil 
content of, 225 ; competition of, with 
groundnuts in foreign 3narkets, 225 ; 
exports of, 225 ; percentage of exports 
to production, 226 ; Share of India 
in the import trade of principal 
countries, 226 ; distribution of trad© 
ih, 226 ; unit of sale and shipment 
of, 227. 

S^sanxnm cak© ; 

Chief markets for, 22S ; exports of, 228. 

Sefiamum oil : 

^Exports of, 227 ; distribution of trad© 
in, 227 ; unit of sale and diipment 
of, 228. 

Shatranji : 179. 

Shawls; 

, , ISbsports'of’^oolIen^ 288. 

Shellae : 

S&e Ijuc, 


Silk cotkm : 

See JCcipohm 

Silver : 

Small production of, in r^ation to 
intenxal demand, 296 ; exislws^ rf, 
in conjunction with l^d, SOI ; output 
of, 297 ; purchase by 0wermu«it 
of, 208. 

Sirganda : 

Port of, 66. 

Sisal: 

See hemp* 

Skins, Saw * ^ . 

Meaning of the term, 270 ; 

in exports of raw and tanr^d Ains, 
270 ; value of output 270 ; 
share in warhi mipply of goat 
276 ; curing: 277 ; 

of, 277 ; trade ofir 27* ^ 

*77 ; liWBNwn df ^ 

among pcaSu^ 277? 
shipanant 27S ; of 

duty cm, 2W. 


Shells: 

Oocurrenoe of, 402 ; value of exports 
of, 402. 

Shells, Conch : 402. 

Shiyah zirah : 246-247, 

Shisham ; 320. 

Sholapnr : 

Cotton industry at, 1 IS. 


Skins, taim^ : 

Industry confined to Madras ai^ Boffla- 
bay, 278-279; IntOTsml eoiwimifAaa 
of, 278 ; producing arms of, t7t ; 
exports of, 279 ; embargo on 
of, 278 ; distributicm cd expodp. 

279 ; restive pccp<»ti€^ of gcat 
sheep sWns in axporte cC 27# ^ m^t 
of sale and. ddpment 27 # 
of CO, 407. 

goiiiim : 

See Borax, SM,. 


Sialkot : a trade centre. 111. 

SfliE ^ . 

Bstimated production cd, in 

388 ; areas of production of, 386-387 ; 
output of mulbeiwy silk, 387 ; variefi^ 
of silk worms producing 386-387 ; 
industry as State monopoly in Blash.- 
mir, 387 ; number of filatures pro* 
ducing, 387 ; fiuctuating character d 
export trade in, 388 ; exports of 
raw silk, cbasam and cocoons, 389 ; 
declining exports of redbd silk, 389; 
consumption of xbw silk by weavers, 
391 ; unit of sale and s&puaent of, 
390 ; condition of mlk weaving in- 
dustry, 390 ; centres of handlooms, 
390 ; output of, maniifkotur^, 391 ; 
kincobs, 390 ; exports of, manu- 
facttar^, 391 ; imports from China 
and Japan of manuiactures of, 390; 
transfrontier exports of, manu- 
factures, 39i ; rmlis worKin^ witn, 
390 ; position of in import trade, 
126. 


Import of, as- a memsm d 
tradb 11^ 

Dotted refereix^ to expo^rte 

352 ; pla<^ c^, in E2# ; 

©ai:^>Mated d 

icE^etet® df, 13§y 123* 

gsimgi^: ^ __ 

Bilk filaturee at^ XI3# 

Steumsr Potat: 

^^l^nufacttir© of. ; tmfepat of, 2Ms 
T&ta Iron and Steel Company. »»* , 
Bengal Iron and Steel CofflW^, 
294 ; Indian _ Iron axjd Ckwn- 

294 s importa o£, 123 ; place 
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’xe£b — oufooum 


Steel — 

of, in import trade , 126 ; proteetion 
to Indian steel industry 295 ; ex- 
port of, manufactures, 296. 

Sterling — ^Pureliase of, 115. 

Stores Department, Indian : 

Constitution of, 26 ; functions of, 26 ; 
inspection agencies under, 26 ; acti- 
viti^ of, 27 ; Industrial Intelligence 
and Research Bureau, 27, 

Store Department, India, London ; 27. 

Stryduiine : 394. 

'' 

Sugar : 

Dat^ of forecasts of crop, 437 ; in- 
sufficient 3 deld of, in comparison with, 
large acreage, 397 ; consequent heavy 
imports of, in the past, 397 ,* place 
of, in import trade, 125-126 ; con- 
sumption of, 397-398 ; exports of, 
mostly as crude molasses, 398 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 398. 

Suiii : 197. 

Surat : 

Port of, 68-69. 

T 

Talaimanaar: 84, 

Tanning substances : 325. 

Tariff Board, Indian : 387- 

Tariff Customs : 

History of, 21-23. 

Tavoy : 

Poirt of, 108 ; development of tin and 
wolfram trade at, 108. 

Tm : 

Share of India contrasted with that of 
other tea producing countries in the 
world trade, 249 ; history of cultiva- 
tion of, 250 ; method of cultivation 
of, 251 ; area and production of, 
251 ; uumt^r and area of plantations, 
253 ; cultivation of, 250 ; manu- 
factui"t=i and grading of black, 254 ; 
trade varieties of black, 254 ; chief 
grades of green, 255 ; brick, 255 ; 
dust, 255 ; factories in proximity to 
gardens, 250 ; transport of, from 
garden to port of, 256 ; shipping 
of, 256 ; consumption of, in India, 
267 ; percentage of exports to pro- 
duction, 267 j exports of, 263 ; ex- 
ports of, from Ceylon, China and 
Java, 249 ; value of trade in, 249 ; 
India’s share in world trade in, 249 ; 
prohibition on exports of, to the 


United Kingdom, 257 ; Food Con- 
troller’s scheme for purchase of, 
257 ^ Tea Commissioner, 257 ; Tea 
control scheme 259; International 
Tea Committee, 259 ; Indian Tea 
Control Act, 260 ; Indian Tea Licens- 
ing Committee, formation of, 260 ; 
Control of exports, 260 ; Fixation of 
export quota, 261 ; exports licenses, 
issue of, 261 ; Tea Control Scheme 
in Indian States, 262 ; International 
Tea Agreement, 259 ; Standard year 
basis for export quota, 260 ; control 
of exports in relation to Foreign 
Settlements, etc., 262 ; exports of, 
to the United Kingdom, 263 ; re- 
exports of, from the United Kingdom, 
263 ; increased shipments to Australia 
consequent on embargo^ on China 
and Java teas, 257 ; disappearance 
of Russian trade, 258 ; increased 
exports to the United States of 
America, 258 ; shipments of, on 
consignment sale, 265 ; shipments of, 
after auction in India, 265 ; prices 
of, in India, 265 ; prices of, in London, 
266 ; transfrontier trade in, 264 ; 
unit of sale and shipment of, 264 ; 
labour in, gardens, ^ 255 ; Assam 
Labour Board, abolition of, 256 ; 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 
256 ; months of shipment of, 257 ; 
ports of shipment of, 264 ; distribu- 
tion of exports of, between Calcutta 
and Chittagong, 264 ; capital in- 
vested in, 268 ; system of finance, 
268 ; tea cess, 266 ; export duty on, 
266 ; Indian Tea Cess ^ Committee, 
266 ; Indian Tea Association, 266 ; 
Propaganda work for augmented sales 
of, 266 ; imports of, 267 ; Re-exports 
of foreign tea imported, 268 ; tea 
chests, 269 ; Tea Market Expansion 
Board, 54. 

Tea Association, Indian : 

Objects of, 38 ; membership of, 38 ; 
committee of, 38 ; scientmc depart- 
ment of, 38 ; branches of, 58 ; affi- 
liated bodies of, 68. 

Tea Chests : 

Trade in, 269. 

Tea seed : 

Export of, 256-257. 

Tea waste : 

Exports of, 268-269. 

Teak, 320. 

Teel : 

See Sesame, 224. 

Telegraph transfers ; 

As a means of financing trade, 115. 
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TeHichercy : 

Port of, 77 ; CJiairiber of Corconerc© 
at, 47. 

Xboria : 306ir 

Thorium nitrate : 806. 

Thymene : 

A bye-produet from the distillation of 
ajwan, 248* 

Thymol ; 

Extraction of, from ajwan, 248 ; ex- 
ports of, 248. 

Til: 

See Sesame^ 224. 

Timber : 

Varieties of, 820 ; plantations of, 828 ; 
‘reserved’ forests, 319; output of, 
from Government forests, 820 ; 
annual task, S2# ; 

ebaiitwise' exports 
0SO ; Govemmant dbipnamts of, 
321 ; effect of war on trade in, 820 ; 
teak from -Siamiy. 820 ; iinporte of, 
321 ; ii»|w0rts 'Of railway rf«pers, 
821 ; wmremme deoril'^ed by Govern- 
ment from, SIB ; unit of sale of, 
321. 

ESn : 

Occurrence of, 300 ; production of, 
300 ; block tin, no recoi ded output of* 
300 ; tin ore, 300 ; exports of, mastly 
as mixed concentrates, 300 ; ' exports 
of, ore, 301 ; exports of, 301. 

Tin ere : 

See Tin, 

Tincal : 386. 

TiiritmidaiYassl : 86. 

Tobacco : 

Varieties of, cultivated in lodim, 372 ; 
areas of production of, 372 ; acrmge 
under, 874 ; trade varietks of, 375 ; 
exports of tuinaanufacturwi, 375; 
coastwise trade in unmanufactuied, 
377 ; use of imported leaf for wrapper, 
377 ; unit of sal© and shipment of 
unmanufactured, 376 ; manufacture 
of cigaiB under Customs BuperviBion, 
377 ; ‘ Burma * and ^ Trichy ’ cigars, 
377 ; Bidis, 128 ; supplies of, for 
Prench Government, 876; imports 
of manufacture for exceeding ex- 
ports, 376 ; exports of cigars, 377; 
cigarette factories in India, 377 ; 
exports of manufactured, 378 ; port- 
wise distribution of expoorts of manu- 
factured, 378. 

Tonnage clearance with cargoes: 108-109. 


Tonnage ach^tiJw f ot : 

Appendix 410*420. 

Tori, Toria: IlS. 

Trade centms,^ JPriiie%»l : 

Either distributing or induataal mmtmrn^ 
109-110; Calcutta, Bomlmy, 
as examples of latter, 1 10 ; mmim 
trad© centres ia interiof, 110-113. 

Trade, Export : 

Nature of, 131 ; tebl© of prinoipsal items 
of, 132-135 ; distributmn hy couatriet 
of, 136 ; mview of trade during the 
peri<^ 1913-14 to 1035-36, 187-141 ; 
detailed references to article app^r- 
ing in, 141-408. 

Trade, For^gn : 

Features of India’s, lit; 

of ©xportB over iin|»rt#, Ilf; 
of trade, 114, 

®raie, faii«rf ; 

Wmtmy of, 121 ; table ^ pt4wf|»J, it«pa» 
of, 128*124 ; of '«aw- 

fketures in, 125; |2| In* 125- 

126 ; (8) iroii^ steel and 
in, 126 ; (4) silk and roiee# In, 120 ; 
provincial diatrifout ion of, 127 ; 
of post-war trade, 127-128 ; eountriM 
of *rigin particjipatiiig In, 128. 

Tr'ade Jonraal* : 15- 

Trade Marks: 

of, BI ; rf, 

by Madras Chamfer of Cwmmtw,. 

81 ; by Soutli C&ai»l»r* 81 ; 

by Bombay Millowxwm* Awoe^tioa,. 
81 ; jr«gmlaM<3^ns Meroli^Ki^ 

Maiks Act rrfalS^ to, St, 

TmweSkm^ (kMmmmmM to r 

430. 


Tranquetar : 86. 

Timgstato; 208. 

Tmogst^ (woitram) : 

Occurnmee of, 20 B ; pr&Awtmm of, 
208 ; Imiiao output with 

world production of, 20 S ; labour in* 
imne®, 290 ; nmm of, 298 ; experts of, 
200 ; unit of sale mmM shipment of, 
290. 


Tnrmeric ; 

Area under, 330 ; output of, 330 ; 

marketins; of, 330 ; trade varieties of, 
330 ; pre-war prices of, 330 ; FoMMsap 
turmeric, 330 ; exports of, 330 ; unit 
of sale and shipment of, 331. 
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TturpentiXLB : 

Production of, 401 ; increased output of, 
due to war, 401 ; factories producing, 
401 ; scope for ©xpansfon of industry, 
401 ; internal demand for, 401 ; im- 
ports of, 402. 

Tuticorin : 

Port of, 82 ; shipping facilities at, 82 ; 
new harbour scheme relating to, 82 ; 
trad© of, 88 ; Port Trust at, 83 ; 
Chamber -of Commerce at, 46, 


V 

V^igurla : 69. 

Visagapatam ; 

Port of, 91 ; new harbour schemes at, 
91 ; trad© of, 91. 

Vizagapatam : 

Trade centre — Chief exports from, 113. 


W 

Wax, Parafln : 

Progressive character of trad© in, 369; 
exports of, 369 ; distribution of trade 
in, 370 ; unit of sal© and shipment 
of, 370 ; manufacture of candles 
from, 393. 

Wheat : 

World production of, 192 ; acreage and 
production of, in India, 194 j dates of 
forecasts of crop, 434-435 ; commercial 
season of crop, 193 ; trad© descrip- 
tions of, 194-195 ; exports of, 195 ; 
principal recipients of, 1 95 ; prohib- 
tions on exports of, 196; Government 
control of, 195-196 ; purchases of, on 
behalf of Hoyal Commission, 196 ; 
Wheat Commissioner, 196 ; natural 
advantages of Karachi for shipment 
of, 194-195 ; adulteration of, 195 ; 
contracts for, in conformity with the 
rul^ of London Com Trade Associa- 
tion, 195, 443-446 ; imports of, 196 ; 


w heat — contd* 

prices of, 195 ; rates of freight on. 
407 ; unit of sal© and shipment of 
197. ^ 

Wheat flour : 

Descriptions of; 197 ; exports of, 197 : 
unit of sale and shipment of, 197. 

Weights and Measures ; 405-406. 

Wolfram : 

iSee T'U^ngaten. 

Wool : 

Production of, 285 ; trad© centres of, 

284 ; trad© varieties of, 287 ; " Dead ’ 

wool, 285 ; * Shawl ’ wool or pashm, 

285 ; mill and domestic consumption 
of, 285 ; organisation of trade in, 
287 ; exports of, 286 ; re-export of, 

286 ; war restrictions on, 285 ; chiei 
receipients of, 287 ; imports of, 285 ; 
unit of sal© and shipment, of, 287 ; 
mills working with, 288 ,* products 
of mills and handlooms, 288; centres 
of industry in manufactures of, 288 j 
exports of manufactured woollens, 
288 ; Indian pile carpets, 288 ; ex- 
ports of carpets and ruga, 289 ; im- 
ports of carpets, 288. 


Y 

Yam, Coir: 

See coir. 

Yam, Cotton : 

See Cotton. 


Zinc : 


Z 


Occurrence of, mixed with silverlead 
ores, 302 ; the or© a source of sulphur 
and sulphuric acid, 302-303 ; erection 
of smelting plant at JSTamtu, 302 ; 
exports of ore, 303. 


Zircon : 308. 


Gi:fD—9CD— 20-8-37— -7,000. 
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